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Oliver Goldsmith was bom on the 29th day of November, 1738*, at a place called Pallas, in the parish of 
Forney, and county of Longford, Ireland. His father, the Hev. Charles Goldsmith, was rector of the parish of 
Kilkenny West. He had seven children, five sons and two daughters. Oliver, the second son, was bom very 
unexpectedly, after an interval of seven years from the former child. Mr. Goldsmith's income was but small ; 
and having strained his means to the uttermost to procure a learned education for his eldest son, Henry, whose 
abilities were very superior, and of whose success he had conceived the most sanguine hopes, he could only 
propose to bring up Oliver to some mercantile employment With this view he was instructed in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, by a schoolmaster in his father's village, who had been a quarter-master in the army in Queen 
Anne's wars in that detachment which was sent to Spain. Having travelled over a considerable part of Europe, 
and being of a very romantic turn, he used to entertain Oliver with his adventures ; and the impressions these 
made on his scholar were believed by the family to have given him that wandering and unsettled turn which 
appeared in his future life. 

His fondness for books and learning, and a taste for poetry, which so early as eight or nine years old was mani- 
fested by poetical attempts, were encouraged, and he was placed under the care of the Rev. Mr. GriflOn, then school- 
master of Elphin ; and at length his father consented to change his destination, and to send him to the university ; 
some of his relations, who were very respectable clergymen, kindly offered to contribute towards the expense* 
particularly the Rev. Thomas Ciontarinfi, a gentleman of distinguished learning and good preferment, who had 
married Oliver's aunt. He was removed to the school of Athlone, where he continued about two years, and was 
then placed under the care of the Rev. Patrick Hughes, at Edgeworthstown, in the county of Longford, where he 
was fitted for the university. In his last journey to this school he met with the adventure on which he after- 
wards founded his comedy of ** She Stoops to Conquer." He reached Ardagh at night-fall, and, inquiring for 
the best house in the place, was answered in a literal sense, and, instead of being sent to an inn, was directed 
to a private house. Here the servants, supposing him to be a friend of their master's, admitted him and took 
charge of his horse ; and Oliver, walking into the parlour, found the host at the fire-side. This gentleman soon 
perceived the mistake, and being fond of a laugh, humoiured the Joke. Goldsmith called about him, treated his 
landlord, his wife, and his daughters, and never found out his error till he called for his bill. The thoughtless 
extravagance which, during his whole life, perpetually ruined his projects and embarrassed his pursuits, so 
that, as he himself said, he seemed to be in love with difficulties, was here displayed. The poor student, with 
barely sufficient money to meet necessary expenses, and that not his own, could not refrain from treating the 
landlord of the inn to wine and good cheer. Truly the life of Goldsmith affords a striking lesson to all who are 
apt to forget the wise old saying, ** Be just before you are generous.'* 

In June 1/44, Goldsmith, then fifteen years of age, was sent to Dublin, and entered in Trinity College as a sizar 
under the Rev. Mr. Wilder, one of the fellows, to whom he was particularly recommended. He was a man of 
harsh temper and violent manners, and very quickly disgusted his pupil. Oliver soon found acquaintance in 
Dublin, and on one occasion was in his heedless manner foolish enough, regardless of prudence and economy, to 
break through all college rules, and invite a party of both sexes to a supper and dance at his rooms. His tutor 
burst in upon the astonished assembly, and, not satisfied with putting an end to the unlawful revelry, proceeded 
so far as to subject Goldsmith to personal chastisement in the midst of the assembled company. Oliver was 
indignant, and immediately quitted the college and disposed of all his books and spare clothes ; but he lingered 
about Dublin till but a solitary shilling was left in his pocket, when he set out on his travels. His inten- 
tion was to go on ship-board at Cork, for some other country— he knew not whither. On this shilling he 
supported himself, as he affirmed, for three days, and then parting by degrees with the clothes off his back, was 
reduced to such extremity of famine, that, after fasting twenty-four hours, he thought a handful of grey peas, 
given him by a girl at a wake, the most comfortable repast he had ever made. At length he contrived to send to 
his brother, who brought him back to college. But he and his tutor could never forget what had paas^, and the 
savage disposition of Wilder delighted in tormenting his victim ; he persecuted him with unremitting cruelty, 
especially at the quarterly examinations, when he would insult him before his fellow students, by sarcastic taunts 
and ironical applauses of the severest malignity. This treatment produced its natural efl)ects, an habitual 
despondency and its concomitant idleness. One of his contemporaries described him as perpetually lounging 
about the gate of the college. 

It is not surprising that, under such circumstances. Goldsmith was not a candidate for the usual premiums, and 
obtained no scholarship; we only wonder when we find that he did succeed in procuring an exhibition on the 
foundation of Erasmus Smyth, on the 15th of June, 1747> His college life was irregular, and on one occasion he 
narrowly escaped from expulsion, on account of his share in a riot, in which the scholars attacked the bailiffs, 
and afterwards attempted to break open the prisons. 

In February 1749, 0. 6. (two years after the regular time), he obtained his degree of Bachelor of Arts. His 
father was npw dead, but his loss was supplied by his uncle, the Rev. Thomas Contarine. This gentleman, who 
was ever a kind friend to his nephew, was descended from the noble Venetian family of Contarini ; and it may 

* In the epitaph tngnrtn on hii tomb he is erroneously stated to have been born in 1781. 
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THE TRAVELLER; 

OR, A PROSPECT OF SOCIETY. 




TO THE REV. HENRY GOLDSMITH. 



Dbar Sra, 

I am sensible that the friendship between us can acquire 
no new force from the ceremonies of a dedication ; and 
p^liaps it demands an excuse thus to prefix your name to 
my attempts, which you decline giving with your own. 
But as a part of this poem was formerly written to you 
from Switzerland, the whole can now, with propriety, be 
only inscribed to you. It will also throw a light upon 
many parts of it, when the reader understands, that it is 
addressed to a man who, despising fame and fortune, has 
retireu early to happiness and obscurity, with an income 
of forty pounds a-year. 

I now i>erceive, my dear brother, the wisdom of your 
humble choice. You have entered upon a sacred office, 
where the harvest is great, and the labourers are but few ; 
while you have left the field of ambition, where the 
laltourers are many, and the harvest not worth carrying 
away. But of all kinds of ambition — ^what from the refine- 
ment of the times, from difi'erent systems of criticism, and 
from the divisions of party — that which pursues poetical 
fame is the wildest. 

Poetry makes a principal amusement among unpolished 
nations; but in a country verging to the extremes of 
refinement, painting and music come in for a share. As 
these offer the feeble mind a less laborious entertainment, 
they at first rival poetry, and at length supplant her ; they 
engross all that favour once shown to her, and, though but 
younger sisters, seize upon the emer's birth-right. 

Yet, however this art may be neglected by the powerful, 
it is still in greater danger from the mistaken efforts of the 
learned to improve it. What criticisms have we not heard 
of late in favour of blank verse and Pindaric odes, cho- 
ruBses, anapests and iambics, alliterative care and happy 
negligence! Every absurdity has now a champion to 
defend it ; and as he is generally much in the wrong, so 
he has always much to say ; for error is ever talkative. 

But there is an enemy to this art still more dangerous, 
—I mean Party. Party entirely distorts the judgment, 
and destroys the taste. When the mind is once infected 
with this disease, it can only find pleasure in what con- 
tributes to increase the distemper. Like the tiger, that 
seldom desists from pursuing man after having once 
preyed upon human fiesh, the reader, who has once 
gratified his appetite with calumny, makes, ever after, the 



most agreeable feast upon murdered reputation. Such 
readers generally admire some half-witted thing, who 
wants to be thought a bold man, having lost the character 
of a wise one. Him they dignify with the name of poet: 
his tawdry lampoons are called satires ; his turbulence is 
said to be force, and his frenzy fire. 

What reception a poem may find, which has neither 
abuse, p{u*ty, nor blank verse to support it, I cannot tell, 
nor am I solicitous to know. My aims are right Without 
espousing the cause of any party, I have endeavoured to 
moderate the rage of all. I have attempted to show, 
that there may be equal happiness in states that are 
differently governed from our own ; that every state has a 
particular principle of happiness, and that this principle 
in each may be carried to a mischievous excess. There 
are few can Judge better than yourself how far these posi- 
tions are illustrated in this poem. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Your most affectionate brother, 

OLIVER GOLDSBHTH. 



Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow. 
Or by the lazy Scheld, or wandering Po ; 
Or onward, where the rude Carinthian boor 
Against the houseless stranger shuts the door ; 
Or where Campania's plain forsaken lies, 
A weary waste expanding to the skies ; 
Where'er I* roam, whatever realms to see, 
My heart untravell'd fondly turns to thee : 
Still to my Brother turns, with ceaseless pain. 
And drags at ea<;h remove a lengthening chain. 

Eternal blessings crown my earliest friend. 
And round his dwelling guardian saints attend ! 
Blest be that spot, where cheerful guests retire 
To pause from toil, and trim their evening fire ; 
Blest that abode, where want and pain repair. 
And every stranger finds a ready chair ; 
Blest be those feasts with simple plenty crown'd. 
Where all the ruddy family around 
Laugh at the jests or pranks that never isMj 
Or sigh with pity at some mournful tale ; 
Or press the bashful stranger to his food^ 
And learn the luxury of doing good. 
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Bat me^ not destined such delights to share. 
My prime of Ufe in wandering spent and care ; 
Impell'd, with steps unceasing, to pursue 
Some fleeting good, that mocks me with the view; 
That, like the circle hounding earth and skies. 
Allures from far, yet, as I follow, flies ; 
My fortune leads to traverse realms alone, 
An4 find no spot of all the world my own. 

Even now, where Alpine soUtudes ascend, 
I sit me down a pensive hour t© spend ; 
And, placed on high ahove the storm's career, 
Look downward where a hundred realms appear ; 
Lakes, forests, cities, plains, extending wide, 
The pomp of kings, the shepherd's humhler pride. 

When thus Creation's charms around combine. 
Amidst the store should thankless pride repine ? 
Say, should the philosophic mind disdain 
That good which makes each humbler bosom vain ? 
Let school-taught pride dissemble all it can, 
These Uttle things are great to Uttle man ; 
And wiser he, whose sympathetic mind 
Exults in all the good of all mankind, [crown'd ; 
Ye glittering towns, with wealth and splendour 
Ye fields, where summer spreads profusion round ; 
Ye lakes, whose vessels catch the busy gale ; 
Ye bendmg swains, that dress the flowery vale ; 
For me your tributary stores combine : 
Creation's heir, the world, the world is mine ! 

As some lone miser, visiting his store. 
Bends at his treasure, counts, recounts it o'er ; 
Hoards after hoards his rising raptures fill. 
Yet still he sighs, for hoards are wanting still : 
Thus to my breast alternate passions rise. 
Pleased with each good that Heaven to man sup- 
Yet oft a sigh prevails, and sorrows fall, [pUes : 
To see the hoard of human bliss so small ; 
And oft I wish, amidst the scene, to find 
Some spot to real happiness consign'd, 
Where my worn soul, each wandering hope at rest. 
May gather bliss to see my fellows blest. 

But where to find that happiest spot below. 
Who can direct, when all pretend to know ? 
The shuddering tenant of the frigid zone 
Boldly proclaims that happiest spot his own ; 
Extols the treasures of his stormy seas. 
And his long nights of revelry and ease : 
The naked negro, panting at the line, 
Boasts of his golden sands and palmy wine. 
Basks in the glare, or stems the tepid wave. 
And thanks his gods for all the good they gave. 
Such is the patriot's boast where'er we roam. 
His first, best country, ever is at home. 
And yet, perhaps, if countries we compare. 
And estimate the blessings which they share. 
Though patriots flatter, still shall wisdom find 
An equal portion dealt to all mankind ; 
As diflerent good, by art or nature given 
To diflerent nations, makes their blessings even. 

Nature, a mother kind alike to all. 
Still grants her bliss at labour's earnest call ; 
With food as well the peasant is supplied 
On Idra's cliffs as Amo's shelvy side ; 
And though the rocky-crested summits frown. 
These rocks, by custom, turn to beds of down. 
From art more various are the blessings sent. 
Wealth, commerce, honour, liberty, content ; 
Yet these each other's power so strong contest. 
That Either seems destructive of the rest. 
Where wealth and freedom reign, contentment fails. 
And honour sinks where commerce long prevails. 



Hence every state to one loved blessing prone. 
Conforms and models life to that alone. 
Each to the fav'rite happiness attends. 
And spurns the plan that aims at other ends ; 
Till, carried to excess in each domain. 
This fav'rite good begets peculiar pain. 

But let us try these truths with closer eyes. 
And trace them through the prospect as it lies : 
Here for a while, my proper cares resign'd. 
Here let me sit in sorrow for mankind ; 
Like yon neglected shrub, at random cast. 
That shades the steep, and sighs at every blast. 

Far to the right, where Apennine ascends. 
Bright as the summer, Italy extends ; 
Its uplands sloping deck the mountain's side. 
Woods over woods in gay theatric pride ; 
While oft some temple's mouldering tops between 
With venerable grandeur mark the scene. 

Could Nature's bounty satisfy the breast, 
The sons of Italy were surely blest. 
Whatever fruits in diflerent climes are found. 
That proudly rise, or humbly court the ground ; 
Whatever blooms in torrid tracts appear. 
Whose bright succession decks the varied year ; 
Whatever sweets salute the northern sky 
With vernal lives, that blossom but to die ; 
These here diverting, own the kindred soil. 
Nor ask luxuriance from the planter's toil ; 
While sea-bom gales their gelid wings expand 
To winnow fragrance round the smiling land. 

But small the bliss that sense alone bestows. 
And sensual bliss is all the nation knows. 
In florid beauty groves and fields appear, 
Man seems the only growth that dwindles here. 
Contrasted faults through all his manners reign ; 
Though poor, luxurious ; though submissive, vain ; 
Though grave, yet trifling ; zealous, yet untrue ; 
And even in penance planning sins anew. 
All evils here contaminate the mind. 
That opulence departed leaves behind ; 
For wealth was theirs, not farTemoved the date. 
When commerce proudly flourish'd through the 
At her command the palace learn'd to rise, [state ; 
Again the long-fallen column sought the skies ; 
The canvas glow'd beyond e'en nature warm. 
The pregnant quarry teem'd with human form : 
Till, more unsteady than the southern gale. 
Commerce on other shores display' d her sail ; 
While nought reraain'd of all that riches gave. 
But towns unmann'd, and lords without a slave ; 
And late the nation found, with fruitless skill. 
Its former strength was but plethoric ill. 

Yet, still the loss of wealth is here supplied 
By arts, the splendid wrecks of former pride : 
From these the feeble heart and long-fallen mind 
An easy compensation seem to find. 
Here may be seen, in bloodless pomp array'd. 
The pasteboard triumph and the cavalcade ; 
Processions form'd for piety and love, 
A mistress or a saint in every grove. 
By sports like these are all their cares beguiled. 
The sports of children satisfy the child ; 
Each nobler aim, repress'd by long control. 
Now sinks at last, or feebly mans the soul ; 
While low delights, succeeding fast behind. 
In happier meanness occupy the mind. 
As in those domes where Caesars once bore sway, 
Defaced by time, and tottering in decay, 
There in the ruin, heedless of the dead. 
The shelter-seeking peasant builds his shed ; 



And, wondering man could want the larger pile^ 
Exults, and owns his cottage with a smile. 

My soul, turn from them ; turn we to survey 
Where rougher climes a nobler race display, 
Where the bleak Swiss their stormy mansion tread, 
And force a churlish soil for scanty bread : 
No product here the barren hills afford, 
But man and steel, the soldier and his sword ; 
No vernal blooms their torpid rocks array. 
But winter lingering chills the lap of May ; 
No zephyr fondly sues the mountain's breast. 
But meteors glare, and stormy glooms invest. 

Yet still, even here, content can spread a charm. 
Redress the clime, and all its rage disarm. 
Though poor the peasant's hut, his feast though 
He sees his little lot the lot of all ; [small. 

Sees no contiguous palace rear its head. 
To shame the meanness of his humble shed ; 
No costly lord the sumptuous banquet deal. 
To make him loathe his vegetable meal ; 
But calm, and bred in ignorance and toil. 
Each wish contracting, fits him to the soil. 
Cheerful, at morn, he wakes from short repose. 
Breathes the keen air, and carols as he goes ; 
With patient angle trolls the finny deep. 
Or drives his venturous ploughshare to the steep ; 
Or seeks the den where snow-tracks mark the way. 
And drags the struggling savage into day. 
At night returning, every labour sped, 
He sits him down the monarch of a shed ; 
Smiles by his cheerful fire, and round surveys 
His children's looks, that brighten at the blaze ; 
While his loved partner, boastful of her hoard. 
Displays her cleanly platter on the board : 
And haply too some pilgrim, thither led, 
With many a taJe repays the nightly bed. 

Thus every good his native wilds impart 
Imprints the patriot passion on his heart ; 
And e'en those ills that round his mansion rise. 
Enhance the bliss his scanty fund supplies. 
Dear is that shed to which his soul conforms. 
And dear that hill which lifts him to the storms ; 
And as a child, when scaring sounds molest. 
Clings close and closer to the mother's breast. 
So the loud torrent, and the whirlwind's roar. 
But bind him to his native mountains more. 

Such are the charms to barren states assign'd ; 
Their wants but few, their wishes all confined. 
Yet let them only share the praises due ; 
If few their wants, their pleasures are but few : 
For every want that stimulates the breast 
Becomes a source of pleasure when redrest ; 
Whence from such lands each pleasing science 
That first excites desire, and then supplies ; [flies 
Unknown to them, when sensual pleasures cloy. 
To fill the languid pause with finer joy ; 
Unknown those powers that raise the soul to flame. 
Catch every nerve, and vibrate through the frame. 
Their level life is but a smouldering fire, 
Unquench'd by want, unfann'd by strong desire ; 
Unfit for raptures, or, if raptures cheer 
On some high festival of once a-year. 
In wild excess the vulgar breast takes fire. 
Till, buried in debauch, the bliss expire. 

But not their joys alone thus coarsely flow ; 
Their morals, like their pleasures, are but low : 
For, as refinement stops, from sire to son 
Unsdter'd, unimproved the manners run ; 
And love's an^ friendship's finely-pointed dart 
Fall blunted from each indurated heart. 



Some sterner virtues o'er the mountain's breast 
May sit, like falcons cowering on the nest j 
But all the gentler morals, such as play 
Through life's more cultured walks, and charm 

the way. 
These, far dispersed, on timorous pinions fly. 
To sport and flutter in a kinder sky. 

To kinder skies, where gentler manners reign, 
I turn ; and France displays her bright domain. 
Gay sprightly larfd of mirth and social ease. 
Pleased with thyself, whom all the world can please I 
How often have I led thy sportive choir. 
With tuneless pipe, beside the murmuring Loire ; 
Where sliading elms along the margin grew. 
And, freshen'd from the wave, the zephyr flew ; 
And haply, though my harsh touch faltering still 
But mock'd all tune, and marr'd the dancers skill. 
Yet would the village praise my wondrous power. 
And dance, forgetful of the noon-tide hour. 
Alike all ages. Dames of ancient days 
Have led their children through the mirthful 

maze. 
And the gay grandsire, skill'd in gestic lore. 
Has frisk'd beneath the burden of threescore. 

So blest a life these thoughtless realms display, 
Thus idly busy rolls their world away : 
Theirs are those arts that mind to mind endear, 
For honour forms the social temper here. 
Honour, that praise which real merit gains^ 
Or e'en imaginary worth obtains. 
Here passes current ; paid from hand to hand, 
It shifts in splendid traffic round the land ; 
From courts to camps, to cottages it strays. 
And all are taught an avarice of praise ; 
They please, are pleased ; they give to get esteem. 
Till, seeming blest, they grow to what they seem. 

But while this softer art their bliss supplies. 
It gives their follies also room to rise ; 
For praise too dearly loved, or warmly sought. 
Enfeebles all internal strength of thought ; 
And the weak soul, within itself unblest. 
Leans for all pleasure on another's breast. 
Hence ostentation here, with tawdry art,- 
Pants for the vulgar praise which fools impart ; 
Here vanity assumes her pert grimace. 
And trims her robes of frieze with copper lace ; 
Here beggar pride defrauds her daily cheer. 
To boast one splendid banquet once a-year : 
The mind still turns where shifting fashion draws, 
Nor weighs the solid worth of self-applause. 

To men of other minds my fancy flies 
Embosom'd in the deep where Holland lies : 
Methinks her patient sons before me stand. 
Where the broad ocean leans against the land, 
And, sedulous to stop the coming tide, 
Lift the tall rampire's artificial pride. 
Onward, methinks, and diligently slow, 
The firm connected bulwark seems to grow ; 
Spreads its long arms amidst the watery roar, 
Scoops out an empire, and usurps the shore. 
While the pent ocean, rising o'er the pile. 
Sees an amphibious world beneath him smile : 
The slow canal, the yellow-blossom'd vale. 
The willow-tufted bank, the gliding sail. 
The crowded mart, the cultivated plain, — 
A new creation rescued from his reign. 

Thus, while around the wave-subjected soil 
Impels the native to repeated toil. 
Industrious habits in each bosom reign, 
And industry begets a love of gain. 
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Hvnce all the good from opolbncie that apringa. 
With all those ilU auperHuoua ti-eaBure briin,'8,_ 
Are here displayed. Their much-loved Health im- 
Conveoienee, plenty, elegance, and ana : [parla 

^hem claser, craft and frand appear. 
Even liberty itself ia barter'd here : 
At gold's snperior charms all &eedom flies. 
The needy Bell it, lad tlie ricb man buys j 
\ land nf tyrants, and a den of staves, 
Here wretches seek dishononrable graves. 
And calmly bent, U - -- ■ - *■ - 



Dullai 



U7 lakes that slmnber in the Btorm. 



Lc peasant bnasts these rights to 
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Heavens I how nidike their Belgic sires ot old I 
Rough, poor, content, ongovemably hold ) 
War in each breast, and freedom on each brow j — 
How much nnhkc the sons of Britain now ! 

Fired at the sound, my genius spreads her wing. 
And Hies where Britain eonrts (he western spring ; 
Where lawns exleud that scorn Arcadian pride. 
And brighter streams than famed Hydaspes glide, 
There all around the gentlest breezes stray, 
There geutie muaic melts on every spray ; 
CreatitHi's raildeet ehorma arc there combined, 
Eitremea are only in the master's mind I 
Stem o'er each bosom reason liulds her state. 
With daring alms irreguhtrly great ; 
Pride in their port, denance in their eye, 
I see the lards of human kind pass by ; 
'-'--' o high designs, a thoughtful band, 

Tnie ._ .., 

WhUee'ent 
And learns i 

Thine, Freedom, thine (he blessings pictured 
Thine are those churrus tlint dazzle and endear; 
Too blest, indeed, were such without alloy, 
But foBter'd e'en by Freedom, ills annoy : 
That independenOB Britona prize loo high. 
Keeps mBJi from man, and breaks the Roeial tie j 
The self-dependent lorilliugs stand alone. 
All claims that hind and sweeten life unknown; 
Hero by the bonds of nature feebly held. 
Minds combat minds, repelling and repell'd : 
Ferments arise, imprison'd fkclionH roar, 
Repress'd ambition struggles rotuid Ler shore. 
Till, over-wrought, the general aystera feels 
Its motion slop, or frenzy Are the wheels. 

Nor this the worst. As mitDre's ties decay. 
As duty, love, and honour fail to sway. 
Fictitious bonds, the bonds of wealth and law. 
Still gather strength and force unwilling awe. 
Hence a!l obedieaee bowa to these alone. 
And talent sinks, and merit weeps unknown : 

, when, stript of all her eharma, 
The land of scholars, and the nui«e of amis, 

it the patriot flame. 
Where kinea have toil'd, and poets wrote for fame, 
One sink of level avarice shall lie, 
And scholars, soldiers, kings, unlionour'd die. 
it think not, thus when Freedom's ills I slate, 
an to flatter kings, or court the great : 
Ye powers of truth that bid my soul aspire, 
Far from lay bosom drive the low desire ; 
And thou, fair Froedom, taught aiike to feel 
The rabble's rage, and tyrant's angry steel j 
Thou transitory Sower, alike undone 
By proud contempt, or favour's fostering sun, 
StUl may thy blooms the changeful clime endure," 
I only would repress them to secure ■ 



For just esporiencB telk, in every soil, [toil ; 

That those that think most govern those that 
And ail that Freedom's highest dms rain reach, 
Is but to lay proportion'd loads on each. 
Hence, sliould one order diaproporlion'd grow, 
Its double weight roust ruin all below, 

O tlien how blmd to all that truth requires. 
Who tliink it freedom when a part aspires I 
Calm is my sonl, nor apt to rise in arms, 
Except when fast-approaching danger warms : 
But when contending chiefs hlockitde the throne, 
Contraotin? regal power to stretch their own ; 
When 1 behold a factious band agree 
To call it freedom, when themselves are free ; 
Each wanton judge new penal statutes draw. 
Laws grind the poor, and rich men rule the law ; 
Tbo wealth <rf climes where savage nations roam. 
Pillaged from slaves, to purchase slaTos at home ; 
Pear, pity, justice, indignation start, 
Tear off reserve, and bare my swelhng heart ; 
Till half a patriot, half a coward grown, 
I fly from petty tyrants to the throne. 

Yes, Brother, enrse with me that baleful hour. 
When first ambition struck at regal power; 
And tims polluting honour in Its source, 
Gavo wealth to sway the mind with double force. 
Have we not seen, ronnd Briton's peopled shore, 
llrr useful sons exchanged fur useless oral 
Seen all her triumphs but destruction haste. 
Like Hariiig tapers brightening as they waste; 
Seen opulence, her grandeur to maintun. 
Lead stern depopulation in her train. 
And over fields where scatter'd hamlets rose. 
In barren solitary pomp repoael 
Have we not seen at pleasure's lordly call 
The smiling long-frequented village Billl 
Beheld the duteous sou, the aire deeoy'd. 
The modest matron, and the hlnahing maid. 
Forced from their homes, a mehmcholy train, 
To traverse clunos beyond the western main ; 
Where wild Oswego spreads her swamps around. 
And Niagara stuns with thundering sound? 

E'en now, perhaps, as there some pilgrim strays 
Through tangled forests, and through dangerous 

Where beasts witli man divided empire claim. 
And the brown Indianmarks with murderous airoj 
There, while above the giddy tempest flies, 
And all around distressftil yells arise. 
The pensive exile, bending with his woe. 
To atop too fearful, and too faint to go. 
Casta a long look where England's glnies sliine. 
And bids his bosom sympathise widi nune. 
Vain, very vaia, my weary search to find 
That bUsa wluch only centimes in the mind ; 
Why have I stray'd from pleasure and repose. 
To seek a good each goveruroent bestows i 
In every government, though terrors reign, 
Though tyrant kings, or tyrant laws rcstraui. 
How smaU, of all that human hearts endure, 
Tliat part which laws or kitigs can cause or cure. 
" '" ouraelves in every f]tux consiyn'd. 
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With secret course, which ni 

Glides the smooth current ot iloraasnc joy. 

The lifted axe, the agonizing wheel, 

Luke's iron crown, and Damiens' bed of steel. 

To men remote from power but rarely known. 

Leave reoson, faith, and conaciencej all our own 



THE HERMIT. 

i. BALLAD^ 

« TuKS, gentle Hermit of the dale^ 
And guide my lonely way, 
To where yon taper cheers the vale 
With hospitable ray. 

'* For here forlorn and lost I tready 
With fainting steps and slow ; 
Where wilds, immeasurably spread, 
Seem lengthening as T go/' 

** Forbear, my son," the Hermit cries, 
^ To tempt the dangerous gloom; 
For yonder faithless phantom flies 
To lure thee to thy doom. 

^ Here to the houseless child of want 
My door is open still; 
And though my portion is but scant, 
I give it with good will., 

" Then turn to-night, and freely share 
Whate'er my cell bestows ; 
My rushy couch and frugal fare, 
My blessing and repose. 

" No flocks that range the valley free, 
To slaughter I condemn ; 
Taught by that Power that pities me, 
I learn to pity them : 

" But from the moimtain's grassy side 
A guiltless feast I bring ; 
A scrip with herbs and fruits supplied. 
And water from the spring. 

J' Then pilgrim, turn ; thy cares forego ; 
All earth-bom cares are wrong ; 
' Man wants but little here below. 
Nor wants that little long.' " 

Soft as the dew from heaven descends, 

His gentle accents fell ; 
The modest stranger lowly bends. 

And follows to Uie cell. 

Far in a wilderness obscure 

The lonely mansion lay, 
A refuge to the neighbouring poor. 

And strangers led astray. 

No stores beneath its humble thatch 
Required a master's care ; 

The wicket, opening with a latch. 
Received the harmless pair. 

And now, when busy crowds retire 
To take their evening rest, 

The Hermit trimm'd his little fire. 
And cheer*d his pensive guest; 

And spread his vegetable store, 
And gayly press'd, and smiled ; 

And, sMll'd in legendary lore. 
The lingering hours beguiled^ 

Around in sympathetic mirth 

Its tricks the kitten tries. 
The cricket chirrups in the hearth, 

The crackling faggot flies. 

But nothing could a charm impart 
To soothe the stranger's woe ; 

For grief was heavy at his heart. 
And tears began to flow. 



His rising cares the Hermit spied^ 
With answering care opprest : 
^ And whence, unhappy youth," he cried| 
** The sorrows of thy breast ! 

« From better habitations spum'd, 
Reluctant dost thou rove 1 
Or grieve for friendship unretum'd, 
Or unregarded love ! 

« Alas ! the joys that fortune brings 
Are trifling, and decay ; 
And those who prire the trifling things^ 
More trifling still than they. 

« And what is friendship but a name ; 
A charm that lulls to sleep ; 
A shade that follows wealth or fiime, 
But leaves the wretch to weep I 

"And love is still an emptier sound. 
The modem fair one's jest : 
On earth unseen, or only found 
To warm the turtle's nest. 

"For shame, fond youth ! thy sorrows hush, 
And spum the sex," he said ; 
But while he spoke, a rising blush 
His love-lorn guest betray'd. 

Surprised he sees new beauties rise. 

Swift mantling to the view ; 
Like colours o'er the mornmg skies. 

As bright, as transient too. 

The bashful look, the rismg breast. 

Alternate spr^i4 alarms : 
The lovely stranger stands confest, 

A maid in all her charms. 

"And, ah ! forgive a stranger mde, 
A wretch forlom," she cried ; 

« Whose feet unhallow'd thus intmde 
Where Heaven and you reside. 

« But let a maid thy pity share. 
Whom love has taught to stray: 
Who seeks for rest, but finds despair 
Companion of her way. 

" My father lived beside the Tyne, 
A wealthy lord was he ; 
And all his wealth was mark'd as mine ; 
He had but only me. 

« To win me from his tender arms, 
Unnumber'd suitors came ; 
Who praised me for imputed charms, 
And felt, or feign'd a flame. 

« Each hour a mercenary crowd 
With richest proffers strove ; 
Amongst the rest young Edwin bow'd. 
But never talk'd of love. 

" In humble, simplest habit clad. 
No wealth nor power had he ; 
Wisdom and worth were all he had. 
But these were all to me. 

" And, when beside me in the dale 
He caroll'd lays of love, 
His breath lent fragrance to the gale. 
And music to the grove. 

" The blossom opening to the day. 
The dews of heaven refined. 
Could nought of purity display 
To emulate his mind. 
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THE DESERTED VILLAGE. 



" The dew, the blossom on the tree, 
Witli charms mconstant shine ; 
Their charms were his, but woe to me ! 
Their constancy was mine. 

*< For still I tried each fickle art. 
Importunate and vain ; 
And while his passion touch'd my hear^ 
I triumphed in his pain : 



*• Till quite dejected with my scorn. 
He left me to my pride ; 
And sought a solitude forlorn. 
In secret, where he died. 

^* But mine the sorrow, mine the fault, 
And well my life shall pay : 
111 seek the solitude he sought. 
And stretch me where he lay. 

^* And there forlorn, despairing, hid, 
I'll lay me down and die ; 
'Twas so for me that Edwin did ; 
And so for him will I." 

« Forbid it, Heaven !" the Hermit cried. 
And clasp'd her to his breast : 
The wondering fair one tum'd to chide,- 
'Twas Edwin's self that prest. 

«< Turn, Angelina, ever dear. 
My charmer, turn to see 
Thy own, thy long-lost Edwin here. 
Restored to love and thee. 

<* Thus let me hold thee to my heart. 
And every care resign : 
And shall we never, never part. 
My life, my all that's mine I 

" No, never, from this hour to part. 
We'll live and love so true ; 
The sigh that rends thy constant heart. 
Shall break thy Edwin's too.'" 
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THE DESERTED VILLAGE. 



TO Sm JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 
Dbar Sm, 

I can have no expectations, in an address of this kind, 
either to add to your reputation or to establish my own. 
You can gain nothing from my admiration, as I am ignorant 
of that art in which you are said to excel ; and I may lose 
much by the severity of your Judgment, as few have a Juster 
taste in poetry than you. Setting interest therefore aside, 
to which I never paid much attention, I must be indulged 
at present In following my affections. The only dedication 
I ever made was to my brother, because I loved him better 
than most other men. He is since dead. Permit me to 
inscribe this Poem to you. 

How far you may be pleased with the versification and 
mere mechanical parts of this attempt, I do not pretend to 
inquire ; but I know you will object (and indeed several of 
our best and wisest friends concur in the opinion), that the 
depopulation it deplores is no where to be seen, and the 
disorders it laments are only to be found in the poet's own 
imagination. To this I can scarcely make any other 
answer than that I sincerely believe what I have written ; 
that I have taken all possible pains, in my country excur- 
sions, for these four or five years past, to be certain of 
what I allege, and that all my views and inquiries have 
led me to believe those miseries real, which I here attempt 
to display. But this Is not the place to enter into an in- 



quiry, whether the country be depopulating or not ; the 
discussion would take up much room, and I should prove 
myself, at best, an indifferent politician, to tire the reader 
with a long preface, when I want his unfatigued attention 
to a long poem. 

In regretting the depopulation of the country, I inveigh 
against the increase of our luxuries ; and here also I expect 
the shout of modem politicians against me. For twenty or 
thirty years past, it has been the fashion to consider luxury 
as one of the greatest national advantages; and all the 
wisdom of antiquity, in that particular, as erriHieous. 
Still, however, I must remain a professed ancient on that 
head, and continue to think those luxuries prejudicial 
to states by which so many vices are introduced, and bo 
many kingdoms have be^i undone. Indeed, so much has 
been poured out of late on the other side of the question, 
that, merely for the sake of novelty and variety, one would 
sometimes wish to be in the right. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Your sincere friend, and ardent admirer, 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 



Sweet Auhum ! loveliest village of the plain. 
Where health and plenty cheer'd the labouring 

swain. 
Where snuling spring its earliest visit paid. 
And parting summer s lingering blooms delay *d : 
Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease. 
Seats of my youth, when every sport could please. 
How often have I loiter'd o'er thy green. 
Where humble happiness endear d each scene ! 
How often have I paused on every charm. 
The shelter'd cot, the cultivated farm. 
The never-failing brook, the busy mill. 
The decent church that topp'd the neighbouring hill. 
The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade. 
For talking age and whispering lovers made ! 
How often have I bless'd the coming day, 
When toil remitting lent its turn to play. 
And all the village train, from labour free. 
Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree ; 
While many a pastime circled in the shade. 
The young contending as the old survey'd ; 
And many a gambol frolick'd o'er the ground. 
And sleights of art andfeats of strength went round; 
And still as each repeated pleasure tired. 
Succeeding sports the mirthful band inspired ; 
The dancing pair that simply sought renown. 
By holding out to tire each other down ; 
The swain, mistrustless of his smutted face. 
While secret laughter titter'd round the place ; 
The bashful virgin's sidelong looks of love. 
The matron's glance that would those looks reprove. 
These were thy charms, sweet village ! sports like 

these, 
With sweet succession, taught e'en toil to please ; 
These roimd thy bowers their cheerful influence 

shed, [fled. 

These were thy charms— but all these charms are 

Sweet smiling village, loveliest of the lawn. 
Thy sports are fled, and all thy charms withdrawn ; 
Amidst thy bowers the tyrant's hand is seen. 
And desolation saddens all thy green : 
One only master grasps the whole domain. 
And hafir a tillage stints thy smiling plain ; 
No more thy glassy brook reflects the day. 
But choked with sedges, works its weedy way ; 
Along thy glades a solitary guest. 
The hollow-soimding bittern guards its nest ; 
Amidst thy desert walks the lapwing flies. 
And tires their echoes with unvaried cries. 
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Sunk axe thy bowers in Bhapeless ruin all, 
And the long grass o'ertops the mouldering wall ; 
And, trembling, shrinking from the spoilerns hand. 
Far, far away, thy children leave the land. 

Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey. 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay : 
Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade ; 
A breath can make them, as a breath has made ; 
But a bold peasantry, their country's pride. 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied. 

A time there was, ere England's griefe began. 
When every rood of ground maintained its man ; 
For him light Labour spread her wholesome store. 
Just ga,ve what life required, but gave no more : 
His best companions, innocence and healthy 
And his best riches, ignorance of wealth. 

But times are alterM ; trade's unfeeling train 
Usurp the land, and dispossess the swain : 
Along the lawn where scatter'd hamlets rose, 
Unwieldy wealth and cumbrous pomp repose : 
And every want to luxury allied. 
And every pang that folly pays to pride. 
Those gentle hours that plenty bade to bloom. 
Those calm desires that ask'd but little room, [scene. 
Those healthful sports that graced the peaceful 
Lived in each look, and brighten'd all the green, 
These, far departing, seek a kinder shore. 
And rural mirth and manners are no more. 

Sweet Auburn ! parent of the blissful hour. 
Thy glades forlorn confess the tyrant's power. 
Here, as I take my solitary rounds. 
Amidst thy tangling walks, and ruin'd grounds, 
An(^ many a year elapsed, return to view 
Where once the cottage stood, the hawthorn grew. 
Remembrance wakes, with all her busy train. 
Swells at my breast, and turns the past to pain. 

In all my wanderings round this world of care. 
In all my griefs — and God has given my share — 
I still had hopes my latest hours to crown, 
Amidst these humble bowers to lay me down ; 
To husband out life's taper at the close. 
And keep the flame from wasting by repose : 
I still hsid hopes, for pride attends us still. 
Amidst the swains to show my book-leam'd skill. 
Around my fire an evening group to draw, 
And tell of all I felt, and all I saw ; 
And, as a hare whom hounds and horns pursue. 
Pants to the place from whence at flrst he flew, 
I still had hopes, my long vexations past. 
Here to return — and die at home at last. 
- O blest retirement, friend to life's decline. 
Retreats from care, that never must be mine, 
How blest is he who crowns, in shades like these, 
A youth of labour with an age of ease ; 
Who quits a world where strong temptations try, 
And, smce 'tis hard to combat, learns to fly ! 
Fot him no wretches, bom to work and weep. 
Explore the mine, or tempt the dangerous deep ; 
Nor surly porter stands in guilty state. 
To spurn imploring famine from the gate : 
But on he moves to meet his latter end. 
Angels around befriending virtue's friend ; 
Sinks to the grave with unperceived decay. 
While resignation gently slopes the way ; 
And, all his prospects brightening to the last. 
His heaven commences ere the world be past. 

Sweet was the sound, when oft, at evening's close. 
Up yonder hill the village murmur rose ; 
There, as I pass'd with careless steps and slow. 
The mingling notes came soften'd from below : 



The swain responsive as the milk-maid sung, 
The sober herd that low'd to meet their young ; 
The noisy geese that gabbled o'er the pool. 
The pla)^l children just let loose from school ; 
The watch-dog's voice, that bay'd the whispering 

wind. 
And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind ; 
These all in sweet confusion sought the shade. 
And fiU'd each pause the nightingale had made. 
But now the sounds of population fail, 
No cheerful murmurs fluctuate in the gale ; 
No busy steps the grass-grown footway tread, 
But all the bloomy flush of life is fled : 
All but yon widow'd, solitary thing. 
That feebly bends beside the plashy spring ; 
She, wretched matron ! forced in age, for bread. 
To strip the brook with mantling cresses spread. 
To pick her wintry faggot from the thorn. 
To seek her nightly shed, and weep till mom ; 
She only left of all the harmless train. 
The sad historian of the pensive plain. [smiled. 

Near yonder copse, where once the garden 
And still where many a garden flower grows wild ; 
There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose. 
The village preacher's modest mansion rose. 
A man he was to all the country dear. 
And passing rich with forty pounds a year ; 
Remote from towns he ran his godly race, [place ; 
Nor e'er had changed, nor wished to change, his 
Unskilful he to fawn, or seek for power. 
By doctrines fashion'd to the varying hour ; 
Far other aims his heart had learnt to prize. 
More bent to raise the wretched than to rise. 
His house was known to all the vagrant train. 
He chid their wanderings, but relieved their pain; 
The long-remember'd beggar was his guest. 
Whose beard descending swept his aged breast ; 
The ruin'd spendthrift, now no longer proud, 
Claim'd kindred there, and had his claims allow'd; 
The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay. 
Sat by his Are, and talk'd the night away ; 
Wept o'er his wounds, or tales of sorrow done, 
Shoulder'd his crutch, and show'd how fields were 

won. 
Pleased with his guests, the good man leam'd to 
And quite forgot their vices in their woe ; [glow, 
Careless their merits or their faults to scan, 
His pity gave ere charity began. 

Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride. 
And e'en his failings lean'd to virtue's side ; 
But in his duty prompt at every call. 
He watch'd and wept, he pray'd and felt for all ; 
And, as a bird each fond endearment tries. 
To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the skies. 
He tried each art, reproved each dull delay. 
Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. 

Beside the bed where parting Ufe was laid. 
And sorrow, guilt, and pain, by turns dismay'd. 
The reverend champion stood. At his control. 
Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul ; 
Comfort came down the trembling wretch to raise, 
And his last faltering accents whisper'd praise. 

At church, with meek and unaffected grace. 
His looks adom'd the venerable place ; 
Truth from his lips prevail'd with double sway. 
And fools, who came to scoff, remain'd to pray. 
The service past, around the pious man. 
With steady zeal, each honest rustic ran ; 
E'en children follow'd with endearing wile, [smile. 
And pluck'4 his gown, to share the good man's 
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To Uicm bia heart, hia lore, his griefs were given. 
But al) hU senuiia thoughts hod rest in beaven. 
Aa some tall ctifT that lifts its anful form. 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the Htorm, 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are 

spread, 
Etrmal sunaliine settles on its head. 

Buadc jon Btraggling fenca that skirts the way. 
With bloBsom'd furze unprufitahly gay, 
There, in his noisy mannion, akill'd lo rule, 
Tlio village master taught hia little sehool : 
A maa severe he was, and stern lo view, 
1 knew him well, and every truant knew ; 
Well hod the boding tremblers learned to traco 
The day's disasters m his rooming face ; 
Foil well they laugh'd with counterfeited gleo 
At all his jofceB, for numy a, jolie had he i 
Full well the busy whisper circling round, 
Convey'd the dismal tidings when he frowa'd : 
Yet he was kind, or if isevere in aught. 
The love he hore to learoiug was in fault ; 
The village all declared how much he knew, 
'TwflS certain he coold write, and cipher too ; 
Lands he could measure, terms and tides presage. 
And e'en the story ran — that he could cuage -. 
In areulng too, the parson own'd his skill. 
For e en though vanqiiish'd, ho could argue stUl ; 
While words of learned length, and tlmndering 

Amazed the gazing rostics ranged around ; 
And still tJiey gazed, and still &b wonder grew 
That one small head could uarry all he knew. 
But post IB oil his fame. The very spot 
Where many a time he triumph'd, ia forgot. 

Near youder thorn, that lifts Ita head on high. 
Whore oQoe the sign.post caught the passing oye. 
Low lies that houHo where nut-brown draughts 

inapiredj 
Where grey-beard mirth, and sniiling toil retired. 
Where village alatesraen talk'd with looks profound. 
And news miieh older than their ale went round. 
Imagination fondly stoops tu ttBce 
The parlour splendours of that festive place ; 
The while-wash'd wall, the nicely sanded floor, 
The varnisli'd clock that elick'd behind the door ; 
The cheat contrived a double debt to pay, 
A bed by uight, a cheat of drawers by day ; 
The pictures placed for ornament and use. 
The Twelve Good Rules, the royal game <if Goose ; 
The hearth, except when winter chill'd the day. 
With aspen boughs, and flowers and fennel gay ; 
While broken tea-cups, wisely kept for show, 
Banged o'er the chimney, gbsteu'd in a, rew. 

Vain transitory splendours [ could not all 
Reprieve the lottermg mansion from its fail ) 
Obscure it sinks, nor shall it more unpart 
An hour's importance to the poor man's heart ; 
Thither no more the peasant shall repair, 
To sweet obhvion of his daily care ; 
No more the farmer's news, the barber's tale, 
No more the woodman's ballad shall prevail! 
No more the smith liia dusky brow shall clear. 
Relax his pouderoua strength, aud lean to hear ; 
The host hmnself no longer shall be found 
Careful to see the manlhng bliss go round ; 
Nor the coy maid, half willing to be press'd. 
Shall kiss the cup to pass it to the rest. 



es I let the rich deride, the proud disdain, 
<e simple blesrangs of the lowly train ; 
ae more dear, congenial to my heart, 
native ebarm, ths^ all the gloss of art : 
Spontaneous joys, where nature has its play, 
The son! adopts, and owns their first-born sway ; 
Lightly they frolic o'er the vacant mind, 
Unenvied, unmolested, unconfined. 
But the long pomp, the midnight masquerade. 
With all the freaks of wanton wealth airay'd, 
I these, ere trillera halt their wish obtain, 
he toiling pleasure sickens into pain : 
nd e'en while fashion's brightest arts deooy, 
The heart distruating asks, 3 this be joy i 

Ye friends to truth, ye ataleamen who survey 
The rich man's joys increase, the poor's decay, 
Tia yom^ to judm, how wide the lunits stand 
Between a Bplendid and a happy land. 
Proud swells the tide with loaik of freighted ore, 
And shouting folly hails them from he shore; 
Hoarda e'en beyond the miser's wish abound. 
And rich men nock from all the world around. 
Yet count our gains. This wealth a but a uame. 
That leaves our useful products still the same. 
Not so the loss. The man of wealth and pride 
Taken up a space that many pour supplied ; 
Space for his lake, his park s extended bounds. 
Space for his horses, equipage, and hounds : 
The robe that wraps his luabs in silken sloth, 
Haa robb'd the neighbouring fields of half their 

growth; 
His scat, where solitary sports are seen. 
Indignant spurns the cottage from the green ; 
Around the world each needful product flies. 
For all the luxuries the world supplies. 
While thus the land, ndom'd for pleasure all. 
In barren splendour feebly waits the fall. 

Aa some fair female, unadom'd aud plain. 
Secure to please while youth coufirms her reign, 
SlightB every borrow'd charm that dress supplieti. 
Nor shares with art, the triumph of her eyes ; 
But when those charms are past, for charms a 
When lime advances, and when lovers fail, [frail. 
She then shines forth, solicitous to bless. 
In all the glaring impotence of dress. 
Thus fares the land, by iunury betray'd j 
In nature's simplest charms at first array'd. 
But vergmg lo decline, its splendours rise. 
Its vistas strike, its palaces surprise ; 
While, scourged by fatnine from the smiling land. 
The mournful peasunt leads his humble baud ; 
And while ho sinks, without one arm to save, 
Tho country blooms — a garden, and a grave. 

Where then, ah I where shall povertj^ reside. 
To 'scape tlie pressure of contiguous pride I 
If to aonio common's fenceless limits stray'd. 
He drives his flock to pick the scanty blade. 
Those fenceless fields die sons of wealth divide, 
And e'en the bare-worn common is denied. 

If to tho city sped — What waits him therel 
To see profusion that he must not share ; 
To see ten thousand baneful arts combined 
To pamper luxury, and thiu mankind ; 
To see each joy Uie sons of pleasure know, 
Extorted from his fellow-crealm-o's woe. 
Here, while the courtier glitters in brocade. 
There the pale ardst plies the sickly trade; 
Here, while the proud tlieir long-drawu pomps 

display. 
There the bhtck gibbet glooms beside the way. 
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The dome where pleasure holds hermidnight reign, 
Here, richly deck'd, admits the gorgeous train : 
Tumultuous grandeur crowds the bmzing square. 
The rattling chariots clash, the torches glare. 
Sure scenes like these no troubles e'er annoy I 
Sure these denote one universal joy 1 [eyes 

Are these thy serious thoughts I Ah 1 turn thine 
Where the poor houseless shivering female lies. 
She once, perhaps, in village plenty blest. 
Has wept at tales of innocence distrest ; 
Her modest looks the cottage might adorn, 
Sweet as the primrose peeps beneath the thorn ; 
Now lost to all, her friends, her virtue fled, 
Near her betrayer's door she lays her head. 
And pinch'd with cold, and shrinking from the 

fi^ower. 
With heavy heart deplores that luckless hour, 
When idly first, ambitious of the town. 
She left her wheel and robes of coimti^ brown. 
Do thine, sweet Auburn, thine, the loveliest 

train. 
Do thy fair tribes participate her pain ? 
E'en now perhaps, by cold and hunger led. 
At proud men's doors they ask a little bread I 
Ah no. To distant climes, a dreary scene. 
Where half the convex world intrudes between. 
Through torrid tracts with fainting steps they go. 
Where wild Altama murmurs to uieir woe. 
Far different there from all that charm'd before. 
The various terrors of that horrid shore ; 
Those blazing suns that dart a downward ray, 
And fiercely shed intolerable day ; 
Those matted woods where birds forget to sing. 
But silent bats in drowsy clusters clmg ; 
Those poisonous fields, with rank luxuriance 

crown'd. 
Where the dark scorpion gathers death around ; 
Where at each step the stranger fears to wake 
The rattling terrors of the vengeful snake ; 
Where crouching tigers wait their hapless prey. 
And savage men, more murderous still than they; 
While oft in whirls the mad tornado flies. 
Mingling the ravaged landscape with the skies. 
Far different these from every former scene. 
The cooling brook, the grassy vested green. 
The breezy covert of the warbling grove. 
That only shelter'd thefts of harmless love. 

Good Heaven I what sorrows gloom'd that 

parting day. 
That call'd them from their native walks away ; 
When the poor exiles, every pleasure past, [last. 
Hung round the bowers, and fondly look'd their 
And took a lone^ farewell, and wish'd in vain 
For seats like these beyond the western main ; 
And, shuddering still to face the distant deep, 
Retum'd and wept, and still retum'd to weep. 
The good old sire the first prepared to go 
To new-found worlds, and wept for others' woe ; 
But for himself, in conscious virtue brave. 
He only wish'd for worlds beyond the grave. 
His lovely daughter, lovelier in her tears. 
The fond companion of his helpless years. 
Silent went next, neglectful of her charms, 
And left a lover's for her father's arms. 
With louder plaints the mother spoke her woes. 
And bless'd the cot where every pleasure rose ; 
And kiss'd her thoughtless babes with many a tear. 
And clasp'd them close, in sorrow doubly dear ; 
Whilst her fond husband strove to lend relief, 
Jn all the silent manliness of grief. 



luxury ! thou curst by Heaven's decree. 
How ill exchanged are things like these for thee ! 
How do thy potions, with insidious joy, 
Difiuse their pleasures only to destroy ! 
Kingdoms by thee, to sickly greatness grown^ 
Boast of a florid vigour not their own : 
At every draught more large and large they grow, 
A bloated mass of rank imwieldy woe ; 
Till sapp'd their strength, and every part unsound, 
Down, down they sink, and spread a ruin round. 

E'en now the devastation is begun, 
And half the business of destruction done ; 
E'en now, methinks, as pondering here I stand, 
I see the rural virtues leave the land. 
Down where yon anchoring vessel spreads the sail, 
That idly waiting flaps with every gale. 
Downward they move, a melancholy band. 
Pass from the shore, and darken all the strand. 
Contented toil, and hospitable care. 
And kind connubial tenderness, are there ; 
And piety with wishes placed above. 
And steady loyalty, and faithful love. 
And thou, sweet Poetry! thou loveliest maid. 
Still first to fly where sensual joys invade : 
Unfit, in these degenerate times of shame. 
To catch the heart, or strike for honest fame ; 
Dear charming nymph, neglected and decried. 
My shame in crowds, my solitary pride : 
Thou source of all my bliss, and all my woe. 
That foimd'st me poor at first, and keep'st me so; 
Thou guide, by which the nobler arts excel. 
Thou nurse of every virtue^ fare thee well ! 
Farewell, and oh I where'er thy voice be tried. 
On Tomo's cliffs, or Pambamarca's side. 
Whether where equinoctial fervours glow. 
Or winter wraps the polar world in snow. 
Still let thy voice, prevailing over time. 
Redress the rigours of the inclement clime ; 
Aid slighted truth with thy persuasive strain J 
Teach erring man to spurn the rage of gain ; 
Teach him, 3iat states of native strength possess'd, 
Though very poor, may still be very blest ; 
That trade's proud empire hastes to swift decay. 
As ocean sweeps the labour'd mole away ; 
While self-dependent power can time defy. 
As rocks resist the billows and the sky. 
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A POETICAL EPISTLE TO LORD CLARE. 



Thanks, my Lord, for your Ven*son ; for finer or 

fatter. 
Ne'er ranged in a forest, or smoked in a platter. 
The haunch was a picture for painters to study. 
The fat was so white, and the lean was so ruddy ; 
Though my stomach was sharp, I could scarce help 

regretting 
To spoil such a delicate picture by eating : 
I had thoughts in my chamber to place it in view. 
To be shown to my friends as a piece of virth ; 
As in some Irish houses, where things are so-so. 
One gammon of bacon hangs up for a show ; 
But, for eating a rasher of what they take pride in. 
They'd as soon think of eating the pan it is fried in. 
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But hold — ^let me pause— Don't I hear you pro- 
nounce 
This tale of the bacon's a damnable bounce ? 
Well ! suppose it a bounce — sure a poet may try. 
By a bounce now and then, to get courage to fly. 
But, my lord, it's no bounce : I protest in my turn. 
It's a truth — ^andyour lordship may ask Mr. Bum *. 
To go on with my tale — ^as I gazed on the Haunch, 
X thought of a friend that was trusty and staunch, 
So I cut it, and sent it to Reynolds undrest. 
To paint it, or eat it, just as he liked best. 
Of the neck and the breast I had next to dispose — 
'T was a neck and a breast that might rival Monroe's : 
But in parting with these I was puzzled again. 
With the how, and the who, and the where, and 

the when. 
There's H— d, and C— -y, and H— rth, and H— ff, 
I think they love ven'son — I know they love beef; 
There's my countryman, Higgins — Oh I let him 

alone 
For making a blunder, or picking a bone. 
But, hang it ! to poets, who seldom can eat. 
Your very good mutton's a very good treat ; 
Such dainties to them their health it might hurt ; 
It's like sending them rufiles, when wanting a shirt. 
While thus I debated, in reverie centred. 
An acquaintance, a friend as he call'd himself, 

enter'd : 
An under-bred, fine-spoken fellow was he, 
And he smiled as he look'd at the Ven'son and me. 
" What have we got here ? — ^Why, this is good 

eating I 
Your own, I suppose — or is it in waiting ? " 
" Why, whose should it be ? " cried I, with a flounce, 
'* I get these things often" — but that was a bounce : 
''Some lords, my acquaint&nce, that settle the 

nation, 
Are pleased to be kind — ^but I hate ostentation." 
'* If that be the case then," cried he, very gay, 
" I'm glad I have taken this house in my way. 
To-morrow you take a poor dinner with me ; 
No words — I insist on't — precisely at three : 
We'll have Johnson and Burke ; all the wits will 

be there ; [Clare. 

My acquaintsince is slight, or I'd ask my Lord 
And, now that I think on't, as I am a sinner I 
We wanted this Ven'son to make out a dinner. 
What say you — a pasty ? — it shall, and it must. 
And my wife, little Kitty, is famous for crust. 
Here, porter ! — this Ven'son with me to Mile-end ; 
No stirring, I beg, — my dear friend — my dear 

friend ! " [wind. 

Thus, snatching his hat, he brush'd ofT like the 
And the porter and eatables foUow'd behind. 

Left alone to reflect, having emptied my shelf. 
And "nobody with me at sea but mysel^f" 
Though I could not help thinking my gentleman 

hasty. 
Yet Johnson, and Burke, and a good Ven'son pasty. 
Were things that I never disliked in my life. 
Though clogg'd with a coxcomb, and Kitty his wife. 
So next day, in due splendour to make my approach, 
I drove to his door in my own hackney-coach. 
When come to the place where we all were to 

dine, 
(A chair-lumber'd cl oset, just twelve feet by nine,) 

* Lord Clare's nephew, 
t See the letters that passed between his Royal Highness 
Henry Duke of Cumberland, and Lady Grosvenor. 12mo. 
17fi9. 



My friend bade me welcome, but struck me quite 

dumb 
With tidings that Johnson and Burke would not 

come! 
« For I knew it," he cried, " both eternally fail. 
The one with his speeches, and t'other with Thrale ; 
But no matter, I'll warrant we'll make up the party 
With two full as clever, and ten times as hearty. 
The one is a Scotchman, the other a Jew, 
They 're both of them merry, and authors like you : 
The one writes the ' Snarler,' the other the * Scourge :' 
Some think he writes ' Cinna' — ^he owns to * Pa- 

nurge.' '* 
While thus he described them by trade and by 

name. 
They enter'd, and dinner was served as they came. 

At the top a fried liver and bacon were seen. 
At the bottom was tripe in a swingeing tureen ; 
At the sides there was spinach and pudding made 

hot; 
In the middle a place where the Pasty — ^was not. 
Now, my Lord, as for tripe, it's my utter aversion, 
And your bacon I hate like a Turk or a Persian ; 
So there I sat stuck like a horse in a pound, 
While the bacon and liver went merrily round : 
But what vex'd me most was that d — -d Scottish 

rogue. 
With his long-winded speeches, his smiles and his 

brogue; 
And, "Madam," quoth he, "may this bit be my 

poison, 
A prettier dinner I never set eyes on ! 
Pray, a slice of your liver, though, may I be curst. 
But I've eat of your tripe till I'm ready to burst." 
" The tripe !" quoth the Jew, with his chocolate 

cheek, 
" I could dine on this tripe seven days in a week ; 
I like these here dinners, so pretty and small ; 
But your friend there, the Doctor, eats nothing 

at all." [trice, 

" O — ^ho ! " quoth my friend, " he'll dome on in a 
He's keeping a comer for something that's nice ; 
There's a Pasty"— « A Pasty !" repeated the Jew, 
** I don't care tf I keep a comer for't too." 
"What the de'il, mon, a Pasty!" re-echoed the 

Scot, 
" Though splitting, I'll still keep a comer for that." 
"We '11 all keep a comer," the lady cried out ; 
" We'll all keep a comer," was echoed about. 
While thus we resolved, and the Pasty delay'd. 
With looks that quite petrified enter'd the maid ; 
A visage so sad, and so pale with affiright. 
Waked Priam in drawing his curtains by night. 
But we quickly found out — ^for who could mistake 

her? — [baker: 

That she came with some terrible news from the 
And so it fell out ; for that negligent sloven 
Had shut out the Pasty on shutting his oven. 

Sad Philomel thus but let similes drop — 

And, now that I think on't, the story may stop. 
To be plain, my good Lord, it's but labour mis- 
placed. 
To send such good verses to one of your taste : 
You've got an odd something — a kind of discern- 
ing— 
A relish — a taste — sicken'd over by learning 5 
At least, it's your temper, as very well known. 
That you think very slightly of all that's your own: 
So, perhaps, in your habits of thinking amiss, 
You may make a mistake, and think slightly of this. 
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THE CAPTIVITY. 
0n ^xatovio. 



THE PERSONS. 



FIRST. JBWI8H PROPHCT. 
SKCOND JKWISU PHOPBST. 
ISRABUnSH WOMAN. 
mtST CHAT.PKAW PRrSST. 



SECOND CRALORAN PRI£8T. 
CHALDEAN WOMAN, 
CHORUS OF YOUTHS AND 
VIROrNS. 



ScKNB— 27^« Bank* qf the River Euphrateit near Babylon. 



•MAM^^NiM^k^k^k^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^M 



ACT I. 

IsaABUTSs HUif^ <m the Bank* qfthe Euphrate*, 

FIBST PROPHET. 

Recitative* 
Ye captiire tribes, that houriy work and weep 
Where flows Euphrates murmuring to the deep ; 
Suspend your woes awhile, the task suspend, 
And turn to God, your father and your friend : 
Insulted, chained, and all the world our foe. 
Our Grod alone is all we boast below. 

Air, 
Oar God is all we boast below. 

To him we turn our eyes ; 
And every added weight of woe 

Kiall make our homage rise. 

SECOND PROPHET. 
And though no temple richly drest. 

Nor sacrifice is here ; 
Well make his temple in our breast. 
And offer up a tear. 

[Thejlret ttanza repeated by the Chorus. 

IS&AELITISH WOMAN. 
Recitative. 
That strain once more ! it bids remembrance rise. 
And brings my long-lost country to mine eyes. 
Ye fields of Sharon, dress'd in flowery pride ; 
Ye plains, where Kedron rolls its glassy tide ; 
Ye hills of Lebanon, with cedars crown'd ; 
Ye Gilead groves, that fling perfumes around : 
How sweet those groves I those plains how wondrous 

fair! 
But doubly sweet when Heaven was with us there. 

Air. 
O Memory, thou fond deceiver ! 

Still importunate and vain ; 
To former joys recurring ever, 

And turning all the ];>ast to pain ; 

Hence, intruder most distressing I 

Seek the happy and the free ; 
The wretch who wants each other blessing, 

Ever wants a friend in thee. 

SECOND PROPHET. 
Recitative. 
Yet, why complain ! What, though by bonds con- 
fined. 
Should bonds repress the vigour of the mind 1 

I Have we not cause for triumph, when we see 
Ourselves alone from idol-worship free ? 
Are not, this very mom, those feasts begun, 
'Where prostrate Elrror hails the rising sun ! 
Bo not our tyrant lords this day ordain 
For saperstitiotis rites and mirth profane % 
And should we mourn ? Should coward Virtue fly. 
When vaunting Folly lifts her head on high % 
^o ! rather let us triumph still the more, 
'jid as our fortune sinks, our spirits soar. 



Air, 
The triumphs that on vice attend 
Shall ever in confusion end ; 
The good man suffers but to gain. 
And every virtue springs from pain : 
As aromatic plants bestow 
No spicy fragrance while they grow ; 
But crush'd or trodden to the ground. 
Diffuse their balmy sweets around. 

FIRST PROPHET. 
Recitative, 
But hush, my sons 1 our tyrant lords are near ; 
The sounds of barbarous pleasure strike mine ear ; 
Triumphant music floats along the vale ; 
Near, nearer still, it gathers on the gale : 
The growing sound their swift approach declares; — 
Desist, my sons, nor mix the strain with theirs. 

Enter Chaij>ban Frixsts, attended. 

FIRST PRIEST. 
Air. 
Come on, my companions, the triumph display. 

Let rapture the minutes employ ; 
The sun calls us out on this festival day, 
And our monarch partakes in the Joy. 

SECOND PRIEST. 

Like the sun, our great monarch all rapture supplies. 

Both similar blessings bestow : 
The sun with his splendour illumines the skies. 

And our monarch enlivens below. 

A CHALDEAN WOMAN. 
Air, 
Haste, ye sprightly sons of pleasure ; 
Love presents the fairest treasure. 
Leave all other Joys for me. 

A CHALDEAN ATTENDANT. 

Or rather. Love's delights despising. 
Haste to raptures ever rising, 

Wine shall bless the brave and tree. 

FIRST PRIEST. 

Wine and beauty thus inviting. 
Each to different Joys exciting. 
Whither shall my choice incline? 

SECOND PRIEST. 

Ill waste no longer thought in choosing ; 
But neither this nor that refusing, 
I'll make them both together mine. 

FIRST PRIEST. 

Recitative. 
But whence, when joy should brighten o'er the land. 
This sullen gloom in Judah's captive band ? 
Ye sons of Judah, why the lute unstrung? 
Or why those harps on yonder willows hung? 
Come, take the lyre, and pour the strain along. 
The day demands it ; sing us Sion's song. 
Dismiss your griefs, and join our warbling choir; 
For who like you can wake the sleeping lyre ! 

SECOND PROPHET. 

Chain'd as we are, the scorn of all mankind, 
To want, to toil, and every ill consigned. 
Is this a time to bid us raise the strain. 
Or mix in rites that Heaven regards with pain? 
No, never ! May this hand forget each art 
That wakes to finest joys the human heart. 
Ere I forget the land that gave me birth. 
Or join to sounds profane its sacred mirth I 
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FIRST PRIEST. 

RebelliouB slaves ! if soft persuasion fail. 
More formidable terrors shall prevail. 

I Exeunt Chaldsans. 

PIRST PROPHET. 

Why, let them come ! one good remains to cheer — 
We fear the Lord, and scorn all other fear. 

CHORUS. 
Can chaint or tortures bend the mind. 
On Qod*t supporting breast reclined 9 
Stand fasti and let our tyrants see 
Thatfortitude is victory. 

lExeunt. 

ACT II. 

CHORUS OF ISRAELITES. 
peace of mind t angelic guest I 
Thou soft companion of the breast ! 

Dispense thy balmy store ; 
Wing all our thoughts to reach the skies. 
Till earth receding from our eyes. 

Shall vanish <u we soar. 

FIRST PRIEST. 

Recitative. 
No more ! Too long has justice been delay'd ; 
The king's commands must fully be obey'd : 
Compliance with his will your peace secures. 
Praise but our gods, and every good is yours. 
But if, rebellious to his high command. 
You spurn the favours offer'd from his hand. 
Think, timely think, what terrors are behind ; 
Reflect, nor tempt to rage the royal mind. 

SECOND PRIEST. 

Air. 

Fierce is the whirlwind howling 

O'er Afric's sandy plain. 
And fierce the tempest rolling 
Along the f urrow'd main ; 

But storms that fly. 

To rend the sky, 
Every ill presaging. 

Less dreadful show 

To worlds below 
Than angry monarch's raging. 

ISRAELITISH WOMAN. 

Recitative. 
Ah, me ! what angry terrors round us grow ; 
How shrinks my soul to meet the threaten'd blow ! 
Ye prophets, skiird in Heaven's eternal truth. 
Forgive my sex's fears, forgive my youth ! 
Ah I let us one, one little hour obey ; 
To-morrow's tears may wash the stain away. 

Air. 
Fatigued with life, yet loth to part. 

On Hope the wretch relies ; 
And every blow that sinks the heart 

Bids the deluder rise. 

Hope, like the taper's gleamy light. 

Adorns the wretch's way ; 
And still, as darker grows the night. 

Emits a brighter ray. 

SECOND PRIEST. 

Why this delay ? At length for joy prepare ; 
I read your looks, and see compliance there. 
Come on, and bid the warbling rapture rise. 
Our monarch's fame the noblest theme supplies. 
Begin, ye captive bands, and strike the lyre ; 
The time, the theme^ the place, and all conspire. 



CHALDEAN WOMAN. 

Air. 

See the ruddy morning smiling. 
Hear the cprove to bliss b^ruiling ; 
Zephyrs through the woodland playing. 
Streams along the valley straying. 

FIRST PRIEST* 

While these a constant revel keep, 
Shall Reason only teach to weep ? 
Hence, intruder ! we'll pursue 
.^Nature, a better guide than you. 

SECOND PRIEST. 

Every moment, as it flows. 
Some peculiar pleasure owes ; 
Then let us, providently wise. 
Seize the debtor ere it flies. 

Think not to-morrow can repay 
The debt of pleasure lost to-day ; 
Alas ! to-morrow's richest store 
Can but pay its proper score. 

FIRST PRIEST. 

Recitative. 

But, hush ! see, foremost of the captive choir. 
The master-prophet grasps his full-toned lyre. 
Mark where he sits, with executing art. 
Feels for each tone, and speeds it to the heart. 
See, how prophetic rapture fills his form. 
Awful as clouds that nurse the growing storm ; 
And now his voice, accordant to the string. 
Prepares our monarch's victories to sing. 

FIRST PROPHET. 
Air, 

From north, from south, from east, from west, 

Conspiring nations come ; 
Tremble, thou vice-polluted breast, 

Blasphemers, all be dumb. 

The teav^eei gathers all around. 

On Babylon it lies ; 
Down with her I down— down to the ground. 

She sinks, she groans, she dies. 

SECOND PROPHET. 

Down with her. Lord, to lick the dust. 

Ere yonder setting sun ; 
Serve her as she has served the just ! 

'Tis fix'd— it shall be done. 

FIRST PRIEST. 

Recitative. 

No more 1 when slaves thus insolent presume. 
The king himself shall judge, and fix their doom. 
Unthinlung wretches ! have not you and all 
Beheld our power in Zedekiah's fall ) 
To yonder gloomy dungeon turn your eyes ; 
See where dethroned your captive monarch lies, 
Deprived of sight and rankling in his chain ; 
See where he mourns his fnends and children 

slain. 
Yet know, ye slaves, that still remain behind, 
More ponderous chains, and dungeons more con- 
fined. 

CHORUS OF ALL. 

Arise, all-potent ruler, rise. 

And vindicate thy people* s cause: 

Till every tongue in every land 
Shall offer up unfeigned applause, 

{Exeunt, 
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ACT III. 

TIBST PRIEST. 
Recitative. 
Yes, my companions, Heaven's decrees are passed, 
And our fix'd empire shall for ever last ; 
In vain the madd'ning prophet threatens woe. 
In vain Rebellion aims her secret blow ; 
Still shall our name and growing power be spread, 
And still our justice crush the traitor's head. 

Air. 
Ck)eyal with man 
Our empire b^an. 
And never shall fall 
Till ruin shakes all. 
When ruin shakes all. 
Then shall Babylon fall. 

FIBST PROPHET. 
Recitative. 
'Tis thus that Pride triumphant rears the head^ — 
A little while, and all their power is fled ; 
But, ah ! what means yon sadly plaintive train. 
That this way slowly bend along the plaint 
And now, behold ! to yonder bfuik they bear 
A pallid corse, and rest the body there. 
Alas ! too well mine eyes indignant trace 
The last remains of Judah's royal race : 
Fallen is our king, and all our fears are o^er, 
Unhappy ZedekisJi is no more ! 

Air. 
Ye wretches* who by fortune's hate 

In want and sorrow groan, 
Come, ponder his severer fate. 

And leam to bless your own. 

You vain, whom youth and pleasure guide, 

Awhile the bliss suspend ; 
Like yoiu«, his life b^;an in pride. 

Like his, your lives shall end. 

SECOND PROPHET. 

Behold his wretched corse with sorrow worn. 
His squalid limbs with ponderous fetters torn ; 
Those eyeless orbs that shock with ghastly glare. 
Those imbecoming rags — that matted hair ! 
And shall not Heaven for this avenge the foe. 
Grasp the red bolt, and lay the guilty low 1 
How long, how long. Almighty God of all. 
Shall wrath vindictive threaten ere it fall ! 

ISRiLELITISH WOMAN. 
Air. 
As panting flies the hunted hind. 
Where brooks refreshing stray ; 
And rivers through the valley wind. 
That stop the hunter's way : 

Thus we, O Lord, alike distress'd. 

For streams of mercy long : 
Those streams which cheer the sore oppress'd, 

And overwhelm the strong. 

FIRST PROPHET. 
Recitative. 
Butwhence that shout 1 Grood heavens ! amazement 
See yonder tower just nodding to the fall : [all ! 
Behold, an army covers all the ground, 
Tis Cyrus here that pours destruction round I 
The ruin smokes, destruction pours along. 
How low the great, how feeble are the strong I 
And now, behold, the battlements recline— 
Grod of hosts, llie victory is thine ! 



CHORUS OF CAPTIVES. 
Doton uHth them, Lordt to lick the duit I 

Thy vengeance be begun : 
Serve them as they have served thejuit. 

And let thy will be done. 

FIRST PRIEST. 

Recitative. 
All, all is lost. The Syrian army fails ; 
Cyrus, the conqueror of the world, prevails I 
The ruin smokes, the torrent pours along^ — 
How low the proud, how feeble are the strong I 
Save us, Lord I to thee, though late, we pray. 
And give repentance but an hour's delay. 

FIRST AND SECOND PRIESTS. 

Air. 
O happy, who !n happy hour 

To God their praise bestow. 
And own his all-consuming power, 

B^ore they feel the blow. 

SECOND PROPHET. 
Recitative. 
Now, now's our time 1 ye wretches bold and blind. 
Brave but to God, and cowards to mankind ; 
Ye seek in vain the Lord unsought before, [more I 
Your wealth, your pride, your kingdom are no 

Air. 
O Lucifer, thou son of mom. 
Alike of Heaven and man the foe,— > 
Heaven, men, and all. 
Now press thy fall. 
And sink thee lowest of the low. 

FIRST PROPHET. 
O Babylon, how art thou fallen ! 
Thy fall more dreadful from delay ! 

Thy streets forlorn. 

To wilds shall turn. 
Where toads shall pant and vultures prey. 

SECOND PROPHET. 
Recitative* 
Such be her fate ! But hark ! how from afar 
The clarion's note proclaims the finish'd war ! 
Our great restorer, Cyrus, is at hand, 
And this way leads his formidable band. 
Give, give your songs of Zion to the wind, 
And hail the benefactor of mankind : 
He comes, pursuant to divine decree. 
To chain the strong, and set the captive free. 

CHORUS OF YOUTHS. 
Riee to transports past expressing. 

Sweeter by remembered woes ,- 
Cyrus comes, our wrongs redressing^ 

Comes to give the world repose. 

CHORUS OF VIRGINS. 
Cyrus comes, the world redressing. 

Love and pleasure in his train i 
Comes to heighten every blessing. 

Comes to soften every pain. 

SEMI-CHORUS. 

Hail to him with mercy reigning, 

SkilVd in every peac^l art ; 
Who, from bortds our limbs unchaining. 

Only binds the willing heart. 

LAST CHORUS. 
But chiiifto Thee, our God, dffender, friend. 

Let praise be given to all eternity ; 
Thou, without beginning, without end. 

Let us, and all, begin and end in Thee, 
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RETALIATION, 
fl 9oem. 

nSgr PRIMTSD IN MDOCLXXiy., AFTXR THX AUTHOR'S DKATH. 



[D^ Ooldsmith and some of his friends occasionally dined 
at the St. James's coflfee-house. One day it was proposed 
to write epitaphs on him. His country, dialect, and 
pe9on» furnished subjects of witticism. He was called 
on ^or retaliation, and at their next meeting produced 
the following jtoem.] 



Op old, when Scftrron his companions invited, 
Each gtiest brought his dish, and the feast was 

uniiied; 
If our landlord > supplies us with beef and with fish, 
Let each ^est bring himself, and he brings the 

best dish: 
Our Dean^ «hall be venison, just fresh from the 

plains ; > [brains ; 

Our Burke 3 shall be tongue, with a garnish of 
Our Will < shf^l be wild- fowl of excellent flavour. 
And Dicks with his pepper shall heighten the 

savour ; [obtain. 

Our Cumberland's^ sweet-bread its place shall 
And Douglas? is pudding, substantial and plain; 
Our Grarrick's ^ a fialad ; for in him we see 
Oil, vinegar, sugar, and saltness agree : 
To m^e out the diiiner, full certain I am, 
That Ridged is anchovy, and Reynolds '^ is lamb; 
That Hickey's*^ a cappn^ and, by the same rule, 
Magnanimous GoldsmUh-a gooseberry fool. 
At a dinner so various-^at such a repast. 
Who'd not be a glutton, 4nd stick to the last ! 
Here, waiter, more wine ! te?tr^le sit while I'm able, 
Till ail my companions sinkiinder the table ; 
Then, with chaos and blunders encircling my head. 
Let me ponder, and tell what J think of the dead. 

Here lies the good Dean, reuJooted to earth. 
Who mix'd reason with pleasure^ ^nd wisdom with 

mirth: ' -^ 

If he had any faults, he has left us in. doubt. 
At least, in six weeks, I could not find 'em out ; 
Yet some have declared, and it can't be denied 'em. 
That Sly-boots was cursedly cunning to hide 'em. 

1 The master of the St. James's coffee-house, where the 
Poet, and the friends he has characterised in this i>oem, 
occasionally dined. 

* Dr. Barnard, Dean of Derry in Ireland, 
s The Right ^on. Edmund Burke. 

* Mr. William Burke, late secretary to General Conway, 
member for Bedwin, and afterwards holding office in 
India. 

6 Mr. Richard Burke, collector of Granada : afterwards 
Recorder of Bristol. 

* Richard Cumberland, Esq., author of the West-Indian, 
Fashionable Lover, the Brothers, Calvary, &c. &c. 

"* Dr. Douglas, canon of Windsor (afterwards Bishop of 
Salisbury), an ingenious Scotch gentleman, who has no 
less distinguished himself as a citizen of the world, than 
a sound critic, in detecting several literary mistakes (or 
rather forgeries) of his countrymen ; particularly Lauder on 
Milton, and Bower's History of the Popes. 

" David Garrick, Esq. 

" Counsellor John Ridge, a gentleman belonging to the 
Irish bar. 

><* Sir Joshua Reynolds. " An eminent attorney. 



Here lies our good Edmund, whose genius was 
such. 
We scarcely can praise it, or blame it too much ; 
Who, bem for the universe, narrow'd his mind. 
And to party gave up what was meant for mankind. 
Though fraught with all learning, yet straining his 
wroat, [vote ; 

To persuade Tommy Townshend^' to lend him a 
Who, too deep for his hearers, still went on refining. 
And thought of convincing, while they thought of 

dining: 
Though equal to all Idlings, for all things unfit. 
Too nice for a statesman, too proud for a wit ; 
For a patriot, too cool ; for a drudge, disobedient. 
And too fond of the right, to pursue the expedient. 
In short, 'twas his fate, unempIoy*d, or in place, sir. 
To eat mutton cold, and cut blocks with a razor. 

Here lies honest William, whose heart was a 
mint. 
While the owner ne'er knew half the good that was 
Tli6 pupil of impulse, it forced him idong, [in't ; 
His conduct still right, with his argument wrong ; 
Still aiming at honour, yet fearing to roam. 
The coachman was tipsy, the chariot drove home : 
Would you ask for his merits 1 alas ! he had none : 
What was good was spontaneous, his faults were 
his own. 

Here lies honest Richard, whose fate I must 
sigh at ; 
Alas, that such frolic should now be so quiet ! 
What spirits were his ! what wit and what whim ! 
Now breaking a jest, and now breaking a limb-^ ! 
Now >vrangling and grumbling, to keep up the ball! 
Now teasing and vexing, yet laughing at all ! 
In short, so provoking a devil was Dick, 
That we wish'd him full ten times a day at Old 

Nick; 
But missing his mirth and agreeable vein, 
As often we wish'd to have Dick back again. 

Here Cumberland lies, having acted his parts. 
The Terence of England, the mender of hearts ; 
A flattering painter, who made it his care, 
To draw men as they ought to be, not as they are. 
His gallants are all faultless, his women divine. 
And Comedy wonders at being so fine ; 
Like a tragedy queen he has dizen'd her out. 
Or rather like Tragedy giving a rout. 
His fools have their follies so lost in a crowd 
Of virtues and feelings, that Folly grows proud ; 
And coxcombs, alike in their failings alone. 
Adopting his portraits, are pleased with their own. 
Say, where has our poet this malady caught. 
Or, wherefore his characters thus without fault f 
Say was it, that vainly directing his view 
To find out men's virtues, and finding them few. 
Quite sick of pursuing each troublesome elf. 
He grew lazy at last, and drew from himself? 

Here Douglas retires from his toils to relax. 
The scourge of impostors, the terror of quacks : 
Come all ye quack bards, and ye quacking divines. 
Come, and dance on the spot where your t^Tant 

reclines : 
When satire and censure encircled his throne, 
I fear'd for your safety, I fear'd for my own ; 

" Mr. Thomas Townshend, member for Whitchurch. 

IS Mr. Richard Burke. This gentleman having slightly 
fractured one of his arms and legs at different times, the 
Doctor has rallied him on these accidents, as a kind 
of retributive Justice for breaking his Jests upon other 
people. 
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But now he is gone, and we want a detector, 
Our Dodds i shall be pious, our Kenrick^ * shall 

lecture; 
Macpherson ' write bombast, and call it a style. 
Our Townshend make speeches, and I shall com- 
pile ; [over. 
New Landers and Bowers the Tweed shall cross 
No countryman living their tricks to discover ; 
Detection her taper shall quench to a spark. 
And Scotchman meet Scotchman, and cheat in the 

dark. 
Here lies David Grarrick, describe me who can. 
An abridgment of all that was pleasant in man ; 
As an actor, confess'd without rival to shine ; 
As a wit, if not first, in the very first line : 
Yet, with talents like these, and an excellent heart. 
The man had his failings, a dupe to his art 
Like an ill-judging beauty, his colours he spread, 
And beplaster^d with rouge his own natural red. 
On the stage he was natural, simple, affecting ; 
'Twas only that when he was off he was acting. 
With no reason on earth to go out of his way, 
He tum'd and he varied full ten times a day : 
Though secure of our hearts, yet confoundedly sick 
If they were not his own by finessing and trick : 
He cast off his friends, as a huntsman his pack. 
For he knew when he pleased he could whistle 

them back. 
Of praise a mere glutton, he swallow'd what came. 
And the puff of a dunce, he mistook it for fame ; 
Till his relish grown callous, almost to disease. 
Who peppered the highest, was surest to please. 
But let us be candid, and speak out our mind. 
If dunces applauded, he paid them in kind. 
Ye Kenricks, ye Kellys *, and Woodfalls * so grave. 
What a commerce was yours, while you got and 

you gave! [raised, 

How did Grub-street re-echo the shouts that you 
While he was be-Roscius'd, and you were be- 

praised ! 
But peace to his spirit, wherever it flies. 
To act as an angel and mix with the skies : 
Those poets, who owe their best fame to his skiU, 
Shall still be his flatterers, go where he will ; 
Old Shakspeare receive him with praise and with 

love. 
And Beaumonts and Bens be his Kellys above. 
Here Hickey reclines, a most blunt pleasant 

creature. 
And slander itself must allow him good nature ; 
He cherish'd his friend, and he relish'd a bumper; 
Yet one fault he had, and that one was a thumper! 
Periiaps you may ask if the man was a miser 1 
I answer. No, no, for he always was wiser. 
Too courteous, perhaps, or obligingly flat ? 
His very worst foe canH accuse him of that. 
Perhaps he confided in men as they go. 
And 80 was too foolishly honest ? Ah, no ! 

1 The Rev. Dr. William Dodd. ~~ 

* Dr. Kenrick, who read lectures at the Devil Tavern, 
vnder the title of '* The School of Shakspeare." 

' James Bfacpherson, Esq., who lately, from the mere 
finve of his style, wrote down the first poet of all anti- 

* Mr. Hugh Kelly, author of False Delicacy, Word to 
fheWise, Clementina, School for Wives, Sec, &c. 

^Mr.WillJamWoodiall, printer of the Morning Chronicle. 



Then what was his failing ? come ttill it, and bum ye: 
He was, could he help it I — a special attorney. 

Here Reynolds is laid, and, to tell you my mind, 
He has not left a wiser or better behind ; 
His pencil was striking, resistless, and grand ; 
His manners were gentle, complying, and bland ; 
Still born to improve us in every part. 
His pencil our faces, his manners our heart : 
To coxcombs averse, yet most civilly steering. 
When they judged without skill, he was still hard 

of hearmg : 
When they talk*d of their Raphaels, Correggios, 

and stuff. 
He shifted his trumpet % and only took snuff. 



POSTSCRIPT. 

After the fourth edition of this Poem was printed, the pnh- 
lisherreceived the following epitaph on Mr. Whitefoord '', 
from a friend of the late Dr. Goldsmith. 



Here Whitefoord reclines, and deny it who can. 
Though he merrily lived, he is now a grave * man : 
Rare compound of oddity, frolic, and fun ! 
Who relish'd a joke, and rejoiced in a pun ; 
Whose temper was generous, open, sincere ; 
A stranger to flatt'ry, a stranger to fear ; 
Who scatter'd around wit and humour at will ; 
Whose daily bons mots half a column might fill : 
A Scotchman, from pride and from prejudice free; 
A scholar, yet surely no pedant was he. 

What pity, alas I that so lib'ral a mind 
Should so long be to newspaper essays confined ! 
Who perhaps to the summit of science could soar. 
Yet content " if the table he set in a roar ;" 
Whose talents to fill any station were fit. 
Yet happy if Woodfall • confessed him a wit. 

Ye newspaper witlings! ye pert scribbling folks ! 
Who copied his squibs, and re-echoed his jokes ; 
Ye tame imitators, ye servile herd, come. 
Still follow your master, and visit his tomb : 
To deck it, bring with you festoons of the vine. 
And copious libations bestow on his shrine ; 
Then strew all around it (you can do no less) 
Cross-readings, Ship-news, and Mistakes of the 

Press 10. 
Merry Whitefoord, farewell ; for thy sake I 

admit 
Tliat a Scot may have humour, I had almost said 

wit : 
This debt to thy mem'ry I cannot refuse, 
"Thou best-humour'dman with the worst-humour'd 

Muse." 

^ Sir Joshua Reynolds was so remarkably deaf, as to be 
under the necessity of using an ear-trum];>et in company. 

■^ Mr. Caleb Whitefoord, author of many humorous 
essays. 

8 Mr. Whitefoord was so notorious a pimster, that Dr. 
Goldsmith used to say it was impossible to keep his, com- 
pany, without being infected with the itch of punning. 

• Mr. H. S. Woodfall, printer of the Public Advertiser. 

10 Mr. Whitefoord had frequently indulged the town 
with humorous pieces, under those titles, in the Public 
Advertiser. 
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MISCELLANIES. 



THE CLOWN'S REPLY. 



John Teott was desired by two witty peers 

To tell them the reason why asses had ears ; 

<^ Aii*t please you," quoth John,** I *m not given to 

letters. 
Nor dare I pretend to know more than my betters ; 
However, from this time, I shall ne'er see your 

graces. 
As I hope to be saved ! — without thinking on asses." 

Edinburgh, 1753. 



PROLOGUE, 

WRITTKK AND SPOKEN BY THS POKT LABBRIUS, A ROMAN 
KNIOHT, WHOM CSSAR FORCED UPON THE STAGE. 

Preserved by Maorobius. 



What ! no way left to shun th' inglorious stage, 
And save from infamy my sinking age ! 
Scarce half alive, oppress'd with many a year. 
What in the name of dotage drives me here 1 
A time there was, when glory was my guide, 
Nor force nor fraud could turn my steps aside ; 
Unawed by power, and unappall'd by fear. 
With honest thrift I held my honour dear : 
But this vile hour disperses all my store. 
And all my hoard of honour is no more ; 
For, ah ! too partial to my life's decline, 
Caesar persuades, submission must be mine ; 
Him I obey, whom Heaven itself obeys. 
Hopeless of pleasing, yet inclined to please. 
Here then at once I welcome every shame, 
And cancel at threescore a life of fame : 
No more my titles shall my children tell ; 
The old buffoon will fit my name as well : 
This day beyond its teim my fate extends. 
For life is ended when our honour ends. 



THE LOGICIANS REFUTED. 

IN IMITATION OF DEAN SWIFT. 



Logicians have but ill defined 

As rational the human mind : 

Reason, they say, belongs to man, 

But let them prove it if they can. 

Wise Aristotle and Smiglesius, 

By ratiocinations specious. 

Have strove to prove with great precision. 

With definition and division. 

Homo est ratione prceditum; 

But for my soul I cannot credit 'em ; 

And must in spite of them maintain. 

That man and all his ways are vain ; 

And that this boasted lord of nature 

Is both a weak and erring creature. 

That instinct is a surer guide* 

Than reason, boasting mortals' pride ; 

And that brute beasts are far before 'em— 

Deus est anima brutorum. 

Who ever knew an honest brute 

At law his neighbour prosecute, 



Bring action for assault and battery 1 

Or friends beguile with lies and flattery I 

O'er plains they ramble unconfined. 

No politics disturb their mind ; 

They eat their meals and take their sport, 

Nor know who's in or out at court : 

They never to the levee go 

To treat as dearest friend a foe ; 

They never importune his Grace, 

Nor ever cringe to men in place ; 

Nor undertake a dirty job, 

Nor draw the quill to write for Bob*. 

Fraught with invective they ne'er go 

To folks at Paternoster Row : 

No judges, fiddlers, dancing-masters. 

No pickpockets or poetasters. 

Are known to honest quadrupeds ; 

No single brute his fellow leads. 

Brutes never meet in bloody fray. 

Nor cut each other's throats for pay. 

Of beasts, it is confess'd, the ape 

Comes nearest us in human shape : 

Like man, he imitates each fashien. 

And malice is his ruling passion : 

But both in malice and grimaces 

A courtier any ape surpasses. 

Behold him humbly cringing wait 

Upon the minister of state ; 

View him soon after to inferiors 

Aping the conduct of superiors : 

He promises with equal air, 

And to perform takes equal care. 

He in his turn finds imitators ; 

At court, the porters, lacqueys, waiters. 

Their master's maimers still contract. 

And footmen lords and dukes can act. 

Thus at the court, both great and small, 

Behave alike, for all ape all. 



EPIGRAM 

ON A BEAUTIFUL YOUTH, STRUCK BLIND BY LIOHTNINO. 



Sure 'twas by Providence design'd. 
Rather in pity than in hate, 

That he should be, like Cupid, blind. 
To save him from Narcissus' fate. 



STANZAS 

ON THE TAKING OF QUEBEC, AND DEATH OP OKN. WOLFE. 



Amidst the clamour of exulting joys. 

Which triumph forces from the patriot heart. 

Grief dares to mingle her soul-piercing voice. 
And quells the raptures which from pleasure 
start. 

Wolfe ! to thee a streaming flood of woe, 

Sighing, we pay, and think e'en conquest dear ; 

Quebec in vain shall teach our breast to glow, 
Whilst thy sad fate extorts the heart-wrung tear. 

Alive, the foe thy dreadful vigour fled,^ 

And saw thee fall with joy-pronouncing eyes : 

Yet they shall know thou conquerest, though dead ! 
Since from thy tomb a thousand heroes rise. 

* Sir Robert Walpole. 
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STANZAS. 



Weeping^ murmuring, complaining, 

Lost to every gay delight, 
Myra, too sincere for feigning. 

Fears th' approaching bridiJ night. 

Yet why impair thy bright perfection I 
Or dim thy beauty with a tear I 

Had Myra follow'd my direction. 
She long had wanted cause of fear. 



THE GIFT. 



TO IRIS, IN BOW STREET, COVBNT OARDBIT. 

IMITATKO raOU THB TUBHCH. 



Say, cruel Iris, pretty rake. 

Dear mercenary beauty. 
What annual offering shall I make 

Expressive of my duty I 

My heart, a victim to thine eyes, 

Should I at once deliver. 
Say, would the angry fair one prize 

The gift, who slights the giver 1 

A bill, a jewel, watch^ or toy. 
My rivals give — and let 'em ; 

If gems, or gold, impart a joy, 
I'll give thepi — ^when I get 'em. 

I'll give — ^but not the full-blown rose. 
Or rose-bud more in fashion : 

Such short-iived off'rings but disclose 
A transitory passion. 

I'll give thee something yet unpaid, 
Not less sincere than civil, — 

1*11 give thee — ah I too charming maid !- 
I'll give thee — to the Devil. 



AN ELEGY 

ON THE OLORY OF HER 8BX, MRS. MARY BLAIZB. 



Good people all, with one accord. 
Lament for Madam Blaize, 

Who never wanted a good word — 
From those who spoke her praise. 

The needy seldom pass'd her door. 
And always found her kind ; 

She freely lent to all the poor — 
Who left a pledge behind. 

She strove the neighbourhood to please 
I With manners wond'rous winning ; 

And never follow'd wicked ways — 
I Unless when she was sinning. 

I At church, in silks and satins new, 
I With hoop of monstrous size, 

J She never slumber'd in her pew — 

II But when she shut her eyes. 



Her love was sought, I do aver. 

By twenty beaux and more ; 
The king himself has follow'd her — 

When she has walk'd before. 

But now, her wealth and finery fled. 
Her hangers-on cut short all ; 

The doctors found, when she was dead— 
Her last disorder mortal. 

Let us lament, in sorrow sore. 
For Kent-street well may say. 

That had she lived a twelvemonth more- 
She had not died to-day. 



DESCRIPTION OF AN AUTHOR'S BED- 
CHAMBER. 



Where the Red Lion, staring o'er the way. 
Invites each passing stranger that can pay ; 
Where Calvert's butt, and Parsons' black cham- 
pagne. 
Regale the drabs and bloods of Drury lane ; 
There in a lonely room, from bailiffs snug. 
The Muse found Scroggen stretch'd beneath a rug. 
A window, patch'd with paper, lent a ray, 
That dimly show'd the state in which he lay ; 
The sanded floor that grits beneath the tread ; 
The humid wall with paltry pictures spread ; 
The royal Game of Goose was there in view. 
And the Twelve Rules the royal nmrtyr drew ; 
The Seasons, fi-amed with listing, found a place. 
And brave Prince WilUam show'd his lamp-black 

face. 
The morn was cold ; he views with keen desire 
The rusty grate unconscious of a flre : 
With beer and milk arrears the frieze was scored, 
And Ave ci*ack'd tea-cups dress' d the chimney- 
board; 
A night-cap deck'd his brows instead of bay, 
A cap by night a stocking all the day 1 



SONG. 



Memory ! thou fond deceiver, 

Still importunate and vain. 
To former joys recurring ever. 

And turning all the past to pain : 

Thou, like the world, the oppress'd oppressing. 
Thy smiles increase the wretch's woe ; 

And he who wants each other blessing. 
In thee must ever find a foe. 



SONG. 



The wretch condemn'd with life to part. 

Still, still on Hope relies ; 
And every pang that rends the heart 

Bids expectation rise. 

Hope, like the glimmering taper's light. 
Adorns and cheers the way ; 

And still, as darker grows the night. 
Emits a brighter ray. 



i 
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THE DOUBLE TRANSFORMATION. 



Sbcludkd Trom domostic strife, 

Jnck Booh-wurm lod a, college life ; 

A fcllowBhip Bt twenty-live 

Made Mm the hajtpiest man alive ; 

Ho dnink hie gloss, and GTa<'k'd liis johe. 

And freshmen wonder'd as he spoke. 

Such pleasures, unalloy'd with core, 
Could any accident impiur ! 
Could'Cupid'B Blinft at length trBngfix 
Our Bwain, arrived at thirty-eix 1 
I had the Archer ne'er come dovn 

ravage in a country tewn '. 
Or FlavuL been content to atop 
At triumphs in a Flect'Slreet shop t 
O, had her eyes forgot to blaze t 
Or Jack hud wanted eyes to gaze ; 
^But let eKutamatinDE ceaae. 
Her presence banish'd all his peace. 
So with deeorum all things carried. 
Miss frowo'd, Hud blosh'd,aiidtlien was — married. 

Need wo oxpose to vnlgar sight 
The raptures of the liridal night i 
Weed wc intrude on hallow'd ground. 
Or draw tho cortains closed around I 
Let it BulficQ that each had charms : 
He claap'd a goddess in his arms ; 
And though she fell hia usage rough. 
Yet io a man 'twaa well enough. 

The honey-moon tike lightning flew. 
The second brought its ti'ansports too ; 
A third, a fourth, were nut amiss. 
The fifth was friendship mix'd with bliss: 
But, when a twelvemonth pasa'd away. 
Jack found his goddess made nf clay ; 
Found half the charms that deck'd her face 
Arose from powder, shreds, or tace ; 
But BtiU the worst remain'd behmd,— 
That »ery face had robb'd her mind. 

SkilI'd in no other arts was she. 
But dreaning, palcliing, repartee ; 
' - i, just as humour rose or fell, 
turns a slattom or a belle. 
) true she dresa'd with modem graee. 
Half-naked, at a baU or race ; 
But when at home, at board or hed. 
Five greasy nightcaps wrapp'd her head. 
Could so much beauty condescend 
To be a dull domestic friend ! 
Could any cartain lectures bring 
To decency so fine a thing! 
In short, by night, 'twas lita or fretting; 
By day, 'twas gaddinff or coquetting. 
" I to he seen, she kept a bevy 
Jwder'd coscomba at her levy ; 
. « and captun took their stations, 

id twenty other near relations : 

lb suck'd his pipe, and often broke 

ligh in suffocating smoke ; 
Whilfe all their hours were paas'd between 
Iiwultiug re^iartee and spleen. 

Thus, as her faults eacli day were known. 
He thinks her features coarser grown ; 
He fandes every vice she shows 
Or tliins her lip, or points hsr nose ; 
Whenever rage or envy riso. 
How wide her mouth, how wild her eyes 1 



He knows not how, but so it is, 
Her face is grown a knowing phix ; 
And, though her fops are wond'rous civil. 
He thinks her ugly as the devil. 

Now, to perplex the ravell'd noose, 
As each a different way pm^oes. 
While sullen or loquacious strife 
Promised to hold them on for life, 
Tliat dire disease, whose ruthless power 
Withers the beanty's transient flower, — 
Lo ! the small-pox, with horrid glare, 
Lcvell'd its lerrors at the fair ; 
And, rifling nvery youthful grace. 
Left but the remnant of a face. 

The glass, grown hateful lo her Mglit, 
Reflected now a perfect fright ; 
Each former art she vainly tries 
To bring liaek lustre to her eyes ; 
In vain she tries her paste and creams 
To smooth her skiu, or bide its seams ; 
Her country beaux and city cousins. 
Lovers no more, flew off by dozens ; 
The 'siiuire himself was seen to yield. 
And ev'n the captain quit the field. 

Poor madam, now coudemn'd to hack 
The rest of life with anxious Jack, 
Perceiving others fairly flown. 
Attempted pleasing luni alone. 
Jack soon was dazzled Ui behold 
Her present Eoce surpass the old : 
With modesty her checks are dyed, 
Humility displaces pride ; 
For tawdry finery is seen 
A jierson ever neatly clean J 
No more presuming on her sway, 
She learns good-nature every day ; 
Serenely gay, and strict hi duty. 
Jack finds his wife a perfect beauty. 



A NEW SIMILE. 



LoKQ had I sought in vain to find 
A likonoss for die serlbbbng kind— 
The modem ■scribbling kini^ who w. 
In wit, and sense, and nature's spitt 



: met with something Uiere 
To suit my purpose lo a hwr. 
Bat let us not proceed too furious, — 
First please to turn to god Mercurius ; 
You'll find him pictured at full length, 
In book the second, page the tenth : 
The stress of all my proofs on him I lay. 
And now ^raceod wo to our simile. 

lmpriiiiL9, pray observe his ha^ 
Wings uiion either side— mark that 
Well ! wluit is it from (hence we gather! 
Why, those denote a hrwn of feather. 
A bmiu of feather ! verv right. 
With wit tliat's flighty, learning light i 
Such as to modem hard's decreed ; 
A just comparison — proceed. 

In the next place, his feet pemse, 
Wings grow again &om both his shoes ; 
De^igu'd, no doubt, their part to bear. 
And waft his godslup through the air : 
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And here my simile uiites ; 
For in a modem poet's flights, 
I*jai sure it may be justly said. 
His feet are useful as his head. 
* Lastly, vouchsafe t*observe his hand, 
Fill'd with a snake-encircled wand. 
By classic authors termed caduceus. 
And highly famed for several uses : 
To ^t,— most wond'rously endued. 
No popmr- water half so good ; 

'For let u)lks only get a touch, 
ltd soporific virtue s such. 
Though ne'er so much awake before. 
That quickly they begin to snore ; 

' Add too, what certain writers tel^ 
With this he drives men's souls to hell. 

Now 1» apply, begin we then : — 
His wand's a modem author's pen ; 
The serpents round about it twined 
Denote him of the reptile kind. 
Denote the rage with which he writes. 
His frothy slaver, venom'd bites ; 
An equal semblance still to keep. 
Alike, too, both conduce to sleep ; 
This difference only, as the god 
Drove souls to Tart'rus with his rod, 
With his goose-quill the scribbling elf. 
Instead of others, damns himself. 

And here my simile almost tript ; 
Yet grant a word by way of postscript. 
Moreover Merc'ry had a failing ; 

.Well! what of that! out with it — stealing; 
In which all modem bards agree. 
Being each as great a thief as he. 
But even this deity's existence 
Shall lend my simile assistance : 
Our modem bards ! why, what a pox 
Are they — but senseless stones and blocks ! 



STANZAS ON WOMAN. 






When lovely woman stoops to folly. 
And finds too late that men betray. 

What charm can soothe her melancholy. 
What art can wash her guilt away? 

The only art her guilt to cover. 
To hide her shame from every eye. 

To give repentance to her lover. 
And wring his bosom, is — to die. 



ELEGY 



ON THE DEATH OF A MAD DOG. 



Good people all, of every sort. 
Give ear unto my song, 

And if you find it wondrous short- 
It cannot hold you long. 

In Islington there was a man. 
Of whom the world might say. 

That still a godly race he ran — 
Whene'er he went to pray. 

A kind: and gentle heart he had. 
To comfort friends and foes ; 
The' naked every day he clad — 
•When he put on his clothes. 



And in that town a dog was found. 

As many dogs there be. 
Both mongrel, puppy, whelp, and hound, 

And curs of low degree. 

This dog and man at first were friends ; 

But when a pique began. 
The dog, to gain some private ends, 

Went mad, and bit the man. 

Around from all the neighbouring streets 
The wondering neighbours ran, 

And swore the dog had lost his wits. 
To bite so good a man. 

The wound it seem'd both sore and sad . 

To every Christian eye ; 
And while they swore the dog was mad, 

They swore the man would die. 

But soon a wonder came to light. 
That show'd the rogues they lied : 

The man recovered of the bite^ 
The dog it was that died. 



EPITAPH 

ON EDWARD PURDON. 



Here lies poor Ned Purdon, from misery freed. 
Who long was a bookseUer's hack : 

He led such a damnable life in this world, 
I don't think he'll wish to come back. 



EPILOGUE 

TO THE COMEDY OF "THE SISTERS." 



What? five long acts — and all to make us wiser I 
Our Authoress sure has wanted an adviser. 
Had she consulted me, she should have made 
Her moral play a spesJdng masquerade ; 
Warm'd up each bustling scene, and in her rage 
Have emptied all the green-room on the stage. 
My life on't, this had kept her play from sinking. 
Have pleased our eyes, and saved the pain of 

thinking. 
Well ! since she thus has shown her want of skill. 
What if I give a masquerade ? — I will. 
But how ? ay, there's the rub ! [patising] I've got 

my cue : 
The world's a masquerade! the masquers, you, 

you, you. [To Boxes, Pit, and Gallery, 

Lud I what a group the motley scene discloses ! 
False wits, false wives, false virgins, and false 

spouses ! 
Statesmen with bridles on ; and, close beside 'em. 
Patriots in party-colour'd suits that ride 'em : 
There Hebes, turn'd of fifty, try once more 
To raise a flame in Cupids of threescore ; 
These in their turn, with appetites as keen. 
Deserting fifty, fasten on fifteen. 
Miss, not yet fiill fifteen, with fire uncommon, 
tilings down her sampler, and takes up the woman ; 
The little urchin smiles, and spreads her lure. 
And tries to kill, ere she's got power to cure. 
Thus 'tis with all — their chief and constant care 
Is to seem every thing — but what they are. 
Yon broad, bold, angry spark, I fix my eye on. 
Who seems t' have robb'd his vizor from the lion ; 

c 2 
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WljD &DW11H and talkaand Bweara,witli roiuxil purade^ 
Lookiog, OB who Bhould Bay, dam'me ! who's afraid 1 
Striji but this vizor off, and, euro I ani, lilimktins. 
You'll find hia lionehip a very laniL. 
Yon pnlidcian, famous in debate, 
Perliape, to vulgar eyes, bestrides the elate ; 
Yet, when he deigns his real shape t* aHHumej 
He turns old woman, and bestrides u broom, 
VoD patriot, too, who presses on ^our Right, 
And seems, to every gazer, all in wliite, 
if with a bribe his candour yon attack. 
He bows, tunia round, and whip — tlie man's in 
Yon eritie, too— but whither do I ruu! [bhiukl 
If I proceed, our bard will be undone I 
Well, then, a truce, since she requests it too : 
Da you spare ber, and I'll for once spare yuu. 

EPILOGUE* 



Aa pofEng quacks Borne oUtiff wretch procure 
To awoar the pill, or drop, has wronglit a cure ; 
Thus, ou the stage, our play-wrights aliQ depend 
Fnr eniloguas and prologues OD some friend, 
Who knows each art of coaxinB up tlio town, 
And make ftill many a hitter pill go down ; 
Conscious of this, our hard haa gone about. 
And teaacd each rhyming friend to help him ont. 
Anepilognel things can't go on wilhoutitj 
It could Dot &il, would you bnt set about it : 
" Young man," cries one, (a banl laid up in cloTer,) 
" Alaa ! young man, my writing days are over ; 
Lot boys phiy tricks, and kick the atraw, not I ; 
Your brother doctor there, perhaps, may try." 
"WhatI! dear Sir," the dodorintenMJSea; 
" What, plant my thistle, Sir, among his roses I 
No, no, I've other conteata ki niaintaiu; 
To-night I head our troops at Warwick-lane. 
Goaflkyourmanager" — "Who,mel YourpanJon, 
Those thinesarenot oiir forte at Covent Garden." 
Our author's &ieDda, thus placed at happy distance. 
Give him good words indeed, but no assiiitance. 
As dome unhappy wight, at some new play. 
At the pit door atands elbowing a way. 
While oft, with many a smile, and many a shrug. 
He eyea the centre, where his friends sit snug ; 
His simpering friends, with pleasure iu llieir ejoa. 
Sink aa he sinks, and as he rises rise : 
He noils, they nod ; he cringes, they grimace ; 
But not a soul will budge to give him place. 
Since, than, unhetp'd, our banl must now conform 
" To "bide the pelting of this pitiless storm," 
Blame where you must, be candid where you can, 
And he each critic the Gimd-aalured Man. 

EPITAPH ON DR. PARNELL. 

This tomb, inacribed to gentle Parnell's name. 
May speak our gratitude, but not his fame. 
What heart hut feels his sweetly moral ky. 
That leads to truth through jdessure'sfloweiy way t 
Culestiii! themes confesu'd his luneful aid; 
Aud Heaven, that lent him genius, nas repaid. 
Needless to !iim the ti'iliule we bestow. 
The transitory breath of fame below ; 
Mure laetmg rapture ft™n liis workf shall rise, 
While converts thank their iioet iii the skies. 



PROLOGUE TO ZOBEIDE, 



Sfiaken bn M 









In these bold times, when Learning's 

The distant climate, and the savage shore ; 

And Ijuit for Venus many a brighter here ; 
While botanistfi, a^l cold to smiles and dimpling, 
Forsake the fair, and patiently — go simpling ; 
Our bard into the general spirit enters. 
And fits his little frigate for adventures. 
With Scythian stores, and trinkets deeply laden. 
He this way steers his course, in hopes of trading j 
Yet ere he hinds he's order'd rae before, 
To make an observation ou the shore. 
Whore are we drivenl our reckoning sure is lost 1 
This seems a rocky and a dangerous coast. 
Lord, what a sultry climate am 1 uuder 1 
Yon ill-foreboding cloud seems big with thunder : 
[Cwf aaltery. 
There mangroves spread, and larger than I've 
seen 'cm— [Pil. 

Here trees of stately size — and hilling turtles in 



The inliahitanta are cannibals, I fear : 
1 heard a hisaing — there are ser|>eu(s here I 
0, there the people are— best keep my distance ; 
Our Captain, gentle natives t eraves asaistanc ~ 
Our shiji's wcll-Blored ;— in yonder creek we'vi 
Hifl Honour is no meiMenary trader. [her, 

This is his lii'at adventure; lend him aid, 
And we niay chance to drive a thriving trade. 
Hia goods, he hopes, are prime, and brought from 
E'jually fit for gallantry and war. [' 

What! no reply to pivmises so amplel 
I'd best step back— and order up a sample. 



AM EPILOGUE, 



There is a place — so Aiiisto sings — 

A treasm'y for lost and missing things ; 

Lost human wits have places there asaign'd them. 

And they who loao their senses, there may find 

But Where's this pbice, this atorehooae of the age t 
The Moon, says he ; — but I affirm, the Stage — 
At least, in many things, I think I see 
His lunar and our miraic world agree : 
Both shine at night, for, but at Foute's alon^ 
We scarce exhibit till the aun goes down ; 
Both prone to change, no aettiSi limits fix. 
And sure the foiha of both are lunatics. 
But in this parallel my beat pretence is. 
That mortals visit both to fiud their aenses : 
To this strange spot, rakes, macaronies, oils. 
Come thronging to collect their scatter'd wits. 
The gay coquette, who ogles all the day. 
Comes here at night, and goca a prude away. 
Hither the affected city dame advancing. 
Who sighs for operas, and doala on dancing, 
Taught hy our art, her ridicule to pause on. 
Quits tlie ballel, and calls for Nancy Datenen, 




The gamester, too, whose wit's all high or low. 
Oft risks his fortune on one desperate throw, 
Comes here to saunter, having made his bets. 
Finds his lost senses out, and pays his debts. 
The Mohawk, too, with angry phrases stored — 
As ** Dam'me, Sir !'* and, ** Sir, I wear a sword ! " 
Here les^on'd for awhile, and hence retreating^ 
Goes out, affronts his man, and takes a beating. 
Here come the sons of scandal and of news. 
But find ho sense — ^for they had none to lose. 
Of all the tribe here wanting an adviser. 
Our Author's the least likely to grow wiser ; 
Has he not seen how you your favour place 
On sentimental queens and lords in lace ! 
Without a star, a coronet, or garter. 
How can the piece expect or hope for quarter? 
No high-life scenes, no sentiment : — the creature 
Still stoops among the low to copy nature. 
Yes, he's far gone : — and yet some pity fix, 
The English laws forbid to punish lunatics. 



THRENODIA AUGUSTALIS, 

8ACRKD TO THB MEMORY OF HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE 
PRINCESd DOWAGER OV WALES. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 
The following may more properly be termed a compila- 
tion than a poem. It was prepared for the composer in 
little more than two days ; and may therefore rather be 
considered as an industrious effort of gratitude than of 
genius. In justice to the composer it may likewise be right 
to inform the public, that the music was composed in a 
period of time equally short. 



OVERTURE. — A solemn Dirge* 
Air. — Trio. 
Arise, ye sons of worth, arise. 

And waken every note of woe! 
When truth and Yirtue reach the skies, 

'Tis ours to weep the want below. 

CHORUS. 
When truth and virtue, Sfc. 

MAN SPEAKER. 

The praise attending pomp and power, 

The incense given to Kings, 
Are but the trappings of an hour — 

Mere transitory things : 
The base bestow them ; but the good agree 
To spurn the venal gifts as flattery. 
But when to pomp and power are join'd 
An equal dignity of mind ; 

When titles are the smallest claim ; 
When wealth, and rank, and noble blood, 
But aid the power of doing good ; [to fame. 

Then all their trophies last — and flattery turns 

Blest spirit thou, whose fame, just bom to bloom. 
Shall spread and flourish from the tomb ; 

How hast thou left mankind for Heaven 1 
E'en now reproach and faction mourn. 
And, wondering how their rage was bom. 

Request to be for^ven ! 
Alast they never had thy hate ; 

Unmoved, in conscious rectitude, 

Thy towering mind self-centred stood, 
Nor wanted man's opinion to be great. 

In vain, to charm thy ravish'd sight, 
A thousand gifts would fortune send ; 

In vun, to drive thee fipom the right, 
A thoofiand sorrows urged thy end : 



Like some well-fashion'd arch thy patience stood. 
And purchased strength from its increasing load. 
Pain met thee like a friend to set thee free. 
Affliction still is virtue's opportunity ! 

SONG. — BY A MAN* 
Virtue, on herself relying. 

Every passion hush'd to rest. 
Loses every pain of dying. 

In the hopes of being blest. 

Every added pang she suffers. 

Some increasing good bestows, 
And every shock that malice offers, 

Only rocks her to repose. 

WOMAN SPEAKER. 

Yet, ah ! what terrors frown'd upon her fate — 

Death, with its formidable band, 
Fever, and pain, and pale consumptive care. 

Determined took their stand. 
Nor did the cruel ravagers design 

To finish all their efforts at a blow ; 

But, mischievously slow. 
They robb'd the relic and defaced the shrine. 

With uuavailing grief. 

Despairing of relief. 
Her weeping children round 

Beheld each hour 

Death's growing power. 
And trembled as he frown'd. 
As helpless friends who view from shore 
The labouring ship, and hear the tempest roar. 

While winds and waves their wishes cross, — 
They stood, while hope and comfort fail. 
Not to assist, but to bewail 

The inevitable loss. 
Relentless tyrant, at thy call 
How do the good, the virtuous fall ! 
Tmth, beauty, worth, and all that most engage. 
But wake thy vengeance and provoke thy rage. 

SONG. — BY A MAN. 
When vice my dart and scythe supply, 
How great a king of terrors I ! 
If folly, fraud, your hearts engage, 
Tremble, ye mortals, at my rage ! 
Fall, round me fall, ye little things. 
Ye statesmen, warriors, poets, kings I 
If virtue fail her counsel sage. 
Tremble, ye mortals, at my rage ! 

MAN SPEAKER. 

Yet let that wisdom, urged by her example, 

Teach us to estimate what all must suffer ; 

Let us prize death as the best gift of nature, 

As a safe inn, where weary travellers. 

When they have journey 'd through a world of cares, 

May put off" life and be at rest for ever. 

Groans, weeping friends, indeed, and gloomy sables, 

May oft distract us with their sad solemnity : 

The preparation is the executioner. 

Death, when unmask'd, shows me a friendly face. 

And is a terror only at a distance ; 

For as the line of life conducts me on [fair. 

To Death's great court, the prospect seems more 

'Tis Nature's kind retreat, that's always open 

To take us in when we have drain'd the cup 

Of Ufe, or worn our days to wretchedness* 

In that secure, serene retreat. 

Where, all the humble, all the great. 

Promiscuously recline ; 
Where, wildly huddled to the eve, 
The beggar's pouch and prince s purple lie, 

May every bliss be thine. 
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Through rolling w . . . . 
May chorubH weleome thiaT expected guest, 
May Baints with aonga rmeive thuo to tlieir rest 
May peace, that claini'd wliilo here thy warme 
May bUsaful, end1«w pcaes bo thine abuve! [Iot 

Lovclr, InitlDK Pence, bdnir. 



VOB-H STB heard ! lung, loug to mortal eyes, 
soul H-aa fitting to its kindred skies i 
Celestial -like her bounty fell, 

are modest want and silent sorrow dwell : 
it paaa'd for merit at her door. 
Unseen the modest were sapplied, 
constant pity fed the poor, — 
Then only poor, indeed, the day she died. 
And, oh 1 for this, while scnlpture decks thy Bhrini 

And art exhausts proftiaion round. 
The tnbute oT a tear bo mine, 

A umple song, a si^ profoand. 
There Faitli shall come a pilgrim grey. 
To bless the tomb that wraps thy day i 
And calm Religion shall repair. 
To dwell a weeping bermit there. 
Truth, Fortitude, and Friendship shall agree 
To bleud their virtuea while they think oT thee. 



Lclm 






To pn^ bn raembUng W. 
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-Failorale. 



F*ST by that shore wliere Thames' trsnalucent 
IleflBcta new glories on his breast, [stream 

Where, splendidaB tlie youthful poet's dream. 

He forms a scene beyond Elyaium blest ; 
Where sculptured elegance ana native grace 
Unite to stomp the beauties of the place ; 
While, sweetly blending, still are soan, 
Tlie wavy lawn, the sloping green ; 
While novelty, with cautious cunning. 
Through esery raaie of (iincy running. 
From Oiina borrows aid to deck the scene :— 
There, sorrowing by the river's glassy bed. 

Forlorn a rural band camplajn'd, 
ail whom Augusta's bounty fed, 

All whom her clemency suatain'd. 
The good old Eire, uncouscious of decay. 
The modest matron, elad in homespun grey, 
The military boy, the orphan 'd luaid. 
The shatter'd veteran, now first dismay'd,— 
TheflB Badly join beude the munniiring deep, 
' nd as thoj' view the lowers of Kew, 
kll on their miatresa, now no more, and weep. 

Ve Hoiliiiiiii loterri, i/ifitiryictna, 

£«e.BHjvtir fdiea iuiib deplere, 

ntal ihe mho/brn'rl four biaatitt U no more. 



First of the train the patient rustic came. 

Whose callous hanil iiad forni'd tlie scene. 
Bending nt once with sorrow and with age. 

With many a tear, and miuiy a sigh between : 
"And where," ho cried, "shall now my babes have 

Or how shall age support its feeble fire ! [bread. 
No lord will take me now, my vigour fled. 

Nor can my strength perform what they require; 
Each grudging master keeps the labourer brae. 



d idle I 



isalltl: 



My noble mistress thought not bo ; 

Her bounty, like the morning dew. 
Unseen, though constant, used to flow. 

And, as my strength decay'd, her bounty grew." i 

WOHIN 9FE1KER. 

In decent dress, and coarsely clean. 

The pious matron next was seen, 

Clasp'd in her hand a godly book was borne, 

By use and dally meditation worn ; 

Thai decent dress, this holy gnide, 

Augusta's care had welt sopgdied. 

" And, ah ! " she cries, all woe-begone, 

" What now remains for me ! 
Oh I where shall weeping want repair 

To ask for charity \ 
Too late in life for me to ask. 

And shame prevents the deed, 
And tardy, tardy are the times 

To succour, should I need. 
But all my wants, before 1 spoke. 

Were to my Mistress known ; 
She still relieved, nor sought my pnuse, 

Contented with her own. 
But every day her name I'll bless. 

My morning prayer, my evening song i 
I'll praise her while my life shall last, 

A life that cannot last me long." 

Eool] duy, euoh hoar, bsr Anme I'll blea, 



My children bh 



tepnrking. 



The hardy veteran after struck the Mght, 

Scarr'd, mangled, lusira'd in every part, 

Lopp'd of his limbs in many a gallniil 6ght, 

In nought entire — except his heart ; 

Mute for awhile, and sullenly distress'd. 

At last the impetuous sorrow fired bis breastt- 

" Wild is the whirlwind rolling 

O'er A&ie's sandy plain. 
And wild the tempest howling 

Along the billow'd main ; 
Bat every danger felt before 
The raging deep, tlie whirlwind's roar. 
Leas dreadful struck me with dismay 
Than what I feel this fatal day. 
Oh, let mc tly a land that spurns the brave, 
Oswego's dreary shores shaJI be my grave ; 
I'll seek that less inhospitable coast. 
And lay my l>ody where my limbs were lost." 



Id Edwi 



to yield. 



For thine and BrilaJn'a wnuigs Itoy (eel. 
Again they HUaLch tbo sleamy Btoel, 
And wish tbo avcn^g fight. 
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WOMAN SPEAKER. 

In innocence and youth complaining, 

Next appeared a lovely maid ; 
Affliction, o*fer each feature reigning, 

Kindly came in beauty's aid ; 
Every grace that grief dispenses, 

Every glance that warms the soul, 
In sweet succession charms the senses. 

While pity Imrmonized the whole. 
^ The garland of beauty," 'tis thus she would say, 

'* No more shall my crook or mv temples adorn : 
111 not wear a garland — Augusta s away, 

^I'll not wear a garland until she return ; 
But, alas 1 that return I never shall see : [claim. 

The echoes of Thames shall my sorrows pro- 
There promised a lover to come — ^but, ah me ! 

'Twas Death — 'twas the death of my mistress 
that came. 
But ever, for ever, her inuige shall last, 

I'll strip all the spring of its earliest bloom ; 
On her graveshall the cowislip and primrose be cast, 

And the new blossom'd thorn shall whiten her 
tomb." 

BONO. — BY A WOMAN. 

Pastorale, 
V/itix garlands of beauty tl^e Queen of the May 

No more will her cnrak or her temples adorn ; 
For who'd wear a garland when she is away. 

When she is removed and shall nevex return ? 

On the grave of Augusta these garlands be placed. 
Well rifle the spring of its earliest bloom. 

And there shall the cowslip and primrose be cast. 
And the new blossom'd thorn shall whiten her tomb. 

CHORUS. 

On the grave qf Augusta this garland be placed. 
We'll riJU the spring €tfits earliest bloom. 

And there shall the cowslip and primrose be cast, 
TIte tears of her country shall uxUer her tomb. 



It 



EPILOGUE 

TO *' SHB STOOPS TO CONQUKR." 

Spoken by Mrs. BuUdey, in the character qfMiss 

Hardcastle. 



Well, having stoop'd to conquer with success. 
And gain'd a husband without aid from dress. 
Still, as a bar-maid, I could wish it too. 
As I have conquer* d him to conquer you : 
And let me say, for all your resolution. 
That pretty bar-maids have done execution. 
Our i^e is all a play, composed to please ; 
** We have our exits and our entrances." 
The first act shows the simple country maid, 
Harmless and young, of every thing afraid ; 
Blushes when hired, and, with unmeaning action,. 
'* I hopes as how to give you satisfaction." 
Her second act displays a liveUer scene,— 
The unblushing bar-maid of a country inn. 
Who whisks about the house, at market caters, 
Talks loud, coquets the guests, and scolds the 

waiters. 
Next the 45eene shifts to town, and there she soars. 
The chc^-house toast of ogling connoisseurs : 
On 'squires and cits she there displays her arts. 
And on the gridiron broils her lovers' hearts ; 
And, as she smiles, her triumphs to complete. 
E'en common-councilmen forget to eat. 
The Iburth act shows her wedded to the 'squire. 
And madam now begins to hold it higher ; 



Pretends to taste, at operas cries caro ! 
And quits her Nancy Dawson for Che Faro : 
Doats upon dancing, and, in all her pride. 
Swims round the room, the Heinelle of Cheapside 
Ogles and leers with artificial skill. 
Till, having lost in age the power to kill. 
She sits all night at cards, and ogles at spadille. 
Such through our lives the eventful history — 
The fifth and last act still remains for me : 
The bar-maid now for your protection prays. 
Turns female barrister, and pleads for bays. 



EPILOGUE 

TO "SHJJ STOOPS TO OONQUBR." 

Intended to be spoken by Mrs. Bulkley and Miss Catley. 



Enters Mrs. Bulklrv, who curtsies very low (u beginning 
to speak. Then enters Miss Catlbv, who stands y^ff 
b^ore her, and curtsies to the Audience, 

MBS. BULKLET. 

Hold, Ma'am, your pardon. What's your business 
herel 

MISS CATLEY. 

The Epilogue. 

MRS. BULKLET. 

The Epilogue 1 

MISS CATLET. 

Yes, the Epilogue, ray dear. 

MRS. BULKLET. 

Sure you mistake. Ma'am. The Epilogue, / bring it. 

MISS CATLET. 

Excuse me. Ma'am. The author bid me sing it. 

Recitative. 

Ye beaux and belles, that form this splendid ring, 
Suspend your conversation while I sing. 

MRS. BULKLET. 

Why, sure the girl's beside herself! an Epilogue 

of singing, 
A hopeful end, indeed, to such a blest beginning. 
Besides, a epiger in a comic set — 
Excuse me. Ma'am, I know the etiquette. 

MISS CATLET. 

What if we leave it to the house ! 

MRS. BULKLET. 

The house ! — Agreed. 

MISS CATLET. 

Agreed. 

MRS. BULKLET. 

And she whose party's largest shall proceed. 
And first, I hope you'll readily agree 
I've all the critics and the wits for me. 
They, I am sure, will answer my commands ; 
Ye candid judging few, hold up your hands. 
What ! no return 1 I find too late, I fear, 
That modem judges seldom enter here. 

MISS CATLET. 

I'm for a difierent set :— Old men, whose trade is 
Still to gallant and dangle with the ladies. 

Recitative. 
Who mump their passion, and who, grimly smiling, 
Still thus address the fair with voice beguiling. 
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Air, — Cotillon. 
Tarn, my fairest, turn, If erer 

Strephon caught thy ravish'd eye. 
Pity take on your swain auclerer. 
Who without your aid must die. 

Yes, I shall die, hu, hu, hu, hu ! 
Yes, I must die, ho, ho, ho, ho ! 

J)a Capo, 
MRS. BULKLET. 

Let all the old pay homage to your merit ; 

Give me the young, the gay, the men of spirit. 

Ye traveird tribe, ye macaroni train. 

Of French friseurs and nosegays justly vain. 

Who take a trip to Paris once a year 

To dress, and look like awkward Frenchmen here, — 

Lend me your hand : fatal news to tell. 

Their hands are only lent to the Heinelle. 

MISS CATLET. 

Ay, take your travellers — travellers indeed ! 
Give me my bonny Scot, that travels from the Tweed. 
Where are the chiels ? — Ah ! all, I well discern 
The smiling looks of each bewitching bairn. 

Air, — A bonnp young Lad is my Jockp. 

I aing to amuse you by night and by day. 

And be unco merry when you are but gay ; 

When you with your bagpipes are ready to piny, 

My Totoe shall be ready to carol away 

With Sandy, and Bawney, and Jockey, 
With Sawney, and Jarvie, and Juckcy. 

MBS. BULKLET. 

Ye gamesters, who, so eager in pursuit. 
Make but of all your fortune one va toute : 
Ye jockey tribe, whose stock of words are few, 
" I hold the odds. — Done, done, with you, with you. 
Ye barristers, ar fluent with grimace, 
" My Lord, — Your Lordship misconcefves the case. 
Doctors, who cough and answer every misfortuner, 
** 1 wish I'd been called in a little sooner:" 
Assist my cause with hands and voices hearty, 
Ck>me end the contest here, and aid my party. 

MISS CATLEY. 
A ir. — Ballinamony. 
Te brave Irish lads, hark away to the crack. 
Assist me, I pray, in this woful attack ; 
For— sure I don*t wrong you— you seldom are slack. 
When the ladies are calling, to blush and hang back. 
For you're always polite and attentive. 
Still to amuse us inventive, 
. And death is your only preventive ; 
Your hands and your voices for me. 

MRS. BULKLEY. 

Well, Madam, what if, after all this sparring. 
We both agree, like friends, to end our jarring ? 

MISS CATLEY. 

And that our friendship may remain unbroken. 
What if we leave the Epilogue unspoken ! 



»» 



•>» 



Agreed. 



Agreed. 



MRS. BULKLEY. 
MISS CATLEY. 



MRS. BULKLEY. 

And now with late repentance, 
Un-epilogued the Poet waits his sentence. 
Condemn the stubborn fool who can't submit 
To thrive by flattery, though he starves by wit. 

lExeunt. 



SONG. 

<*AH m! WHBN SHALL I MARRY MX?'* 

Intended to have been sung in the Comedy of *■*■ She Stoops 

to Conquer.** 



Ah me ! when shall I marry me? 

Lovers are plenty, but fail to relieve me. 
He, fond youth, that could carry me. 

Offers to love, but means to deceive me. 

But I will rally, and combat the miner : 
Not a look, nor a smile shall my passion discover. 

She that gives all to the false one pursuing her. 
Makes but a penitent, and loses a lover. 



EPILOGUE, 

SPOKEN BY MR. LBB LBWI8, IN THR CHARACTMR OF 
HARLEQUIN, AT HIS BRNBPIT. 



Hold I Prompter, hold ! a word before your non- 
sense: 
I'd bpeak a word or two, to ease my conscience. 
My pride forbids it ever should be said 
My heels eclipsed the honours of my head ; 
That I found humour in a piebald vest. 
Or ever thought that jumping was a jest. 

iTaket off his mask. 

Whence, and what art thou, visionary birth ? 
Nature disowns, and reason scorns, thy mirth ; 
In thy black aspect every passion sleeps. 
The joy that dimples, and the woe that weeps. 
How hast thou fill'd the scene with all thy brood 
Of fools pursuing, and of fools pursued ! 
Whose ins and outs no ray of sense discloses. 
Whose only plot it is to break our noses ; 
Whilst from below the trap-door demons rise. 
And from above the dangling deities. 
And shall I mix in this unhallow'd crew ? 
May rosin'd lightning blast me if I do ! 
No — I will act — 1*11 vindicate the stage : 
Shakspeare himself shall feel my tragic rage. 
Offl off! vile trappings! a new passion reigns; 
The madd'ning monarch revels in my veins. 
Oh I for a Richard's voice to catch the theme, — 
" Give me another horse ! bind up my wounds !— r 

soft — 'twas but a dream." 
Ay, 'twas but a dream, for now there's no retreat- 
If I cease Harlequin, I cease from eating. [ing, 
'Twas thus that .^sop's stag, a creature blameless. 
Yet something vain, like one that shall be name- 
Once on the margin of a fountain stood, [less. 
And cavill'd at his image in the flood. [shanks, 
'* The deuce confound," he cries, " these drumstick 
They never have my gratitude nor thanks ; 
They're perfectly disgraceful ! strike me dead ; 
But for a head, yes, yes, I have a h6ad : 
How piercing is that eye ! how sleek that brow ! 
My horns ! — I'm told horns are the fashion now." 

Whilst thus he spoke, astonish'd, to his view, 
N ear, and more near,the hounds and huntsmen drew; 
Hoicks! hark forward! came thundering from 
He bounds aloft, outstrips the fleeting wind : [behind. 
He quits the woods, and tries the beaten ways ; 
He starts, he pants, he takes the circling maze : 
At length, his silly head, so prized before. 
Is tau^t his former folly to deplore ; 
Whilst his strong limbs conspire to set him free. 
And at one bound he saves himself — like me. 

ITaking a jump trough the stage door. 



THE PLAYS 
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OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
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THE GOOD-NATURED MAN. 



PREFACE. 



When I undertook to write a comedy, I confess 
I was strongly prepossessed in favour of the poets 
of the last age, and strove to imitate them. The 
term genteel comedy was then unknown amongst 
us, and little more was desired by an audience, than 
nature and humour, in whatever walks of life they 
were most conspicuous. The author of the follow- 
ing scenes never imagined that more would be ex- 
pected of him, and therefore to delineate character 
has been his principal aim. Those who know any 
thing of composition, are sensible, that in pursuing 
humour, it will sometimes lead us into the recesses 
of the mean ; I was even tempted to look for it in 
the master of a spunging-house : but in deference 
to the public taste, grown of late, perhaps, too 
delicate, the scene of the bailiffs was retrenched 
in the representation. In deference also to the 
judgment of a few friends, who think in a parti- 
cular way, the scene is here restored. The author 
submits it to the reader in his closet ; and hopes 
that too much refinement will not banish humour 
and character from ours, as it has already done 
from the French theatre. Indeed the French 
comedy is now become so very elevated and senti- 
mental, that it has not only banished humour and 
Moliere from the stage, but it has banished all 
spectators too. 

Upon the whole, the author returns his thanks 
to the public for the favourable reception which 
the Grood-Natured Man has met with : and to Mr. 
Colman in particular, for his kindness to it. It 
may not also be improper to assure any who shall 
hereafter write for the theatre, that merit, or sup- 
posed merit, will ever be a sufficient passport to 
his protection. 



PROLOGUE, 
WRITTEN BY DR. JOHNSON: 

8F0KBN BY MR. BKNgLKY. 



Press'd by the load of life, the weary mind 
Surveys the general toil of humankind ; 
With cool submission joins the labouring train, 
And social sorrow loses half its pain. 
Our anxious bard, without complaint, may share 
This bustling season's epidemic care ; 
Like Caesar's pilot, dignified by fate, 
Toss'd in one common storm with all the great ; 
Distress'd alike, the statesman and the wit,^ 
Wh^i one a borough courts, and one the pit. 



The busy candidates for power and fame, 
Have hopes, and fears, and wishes just the same ; 
Disabled both to combat, or to fly, 
Must hear all taunts, and hear without reply. 
Uncheck'd, on both, loud rabbles vent their rage, 
As mongrels bay the lion in a cage. 
Th' offended burgess hoards his angry tale. 
For that blest year when all that vote may rail ; 
Their schemes of spite the poet's foes dismiss. 
Till that glad night when aU that hate may hiss. 
"This day the powder'd curls and golden coat," 
Says swelling Crispin, "begg'd a cobbler's vote 1" 
" This night our wit," the pert apprentice cries, 
" Lies at mv feet : I hiss him, and he dies I" 
The great, tis true, can charm th' electing tribe ; 
The bard may supplicate, but cannot bribe. 
Yet, judg'd by tiiiose whose voices ne'er were sold. 
He feels no want of ill-persuading gold ; 
But, confident of praise, if praise be due. 
Trusts^ without fear, to merit, and to you. 



DRAMATIS PERSONJS. 



MSN. 

Mr. Honkywooo. 

Croakbr. 

Lofty, 

Sir WiLiLtam Honeywood. 

Lbontinb. 

jARVIft. 

Butler. 
Baiuff. 



dvbardiku. 
Postboy.' 

WOMEN. 

Miss Richland. 

Olivia. 

Mrs. Croaker. 

Garnet. 

Landlady. 






Scene — London* 



ACT I. 

Scene I. — An Apartment in Young Honey wood's 

House. 

Enter Sir William Honeywood, and JAXvia. 

Sir WilL Good Jarvis, make no i^logies for 
this honest bluntness. Fidelity like yours, is the 
best excuse for every freedom. 

Jarvis. I can't help being blunt, and being very 
angry too, when I hear you talk of disinheriting 
so good, 80 worthy a young gentleman as your 
nephew, my master. All the world loves him. 

Sir Will. Say rather, that he loves all the world; 
that is his fault. 

Jarvis, I'm sure there is no part of it more dear 
to him than you are, though he has not seen you 
since he was a child. 

Sir Will. What signifies his affection to met 



THE GOOD-NATURED MAN. 



easy 

JarvU. I grant that lie's rather too pnod- 
natiired ; that he's too much every man's nian ; 
that he laughH tliis minate with one, and erica the 
□exl with anolher : but whose iuBtruutiona may 
be thaok for all this I 

Sir fVUI. Not mine, sure ! My letters to hiro 
daring my emploj-ment id ItaJy, taught him only 
that philosophy which might prevent, not defend, 

.^orru. Faith, bogging your honour's pardon, 
I'm sorry they taught him any philosophy at all ; 
it has only served lo spaU him. This same philo- 
Bophy is B good horse in the stable, bat an errant 

i'lde on a. journey. For my owu part, whenever 
bear him mendon the name on't, I'm alwaya 
sure ho's going to play the fool. 

Sir }Vill. Don't let us ascribe his faults tn hia 



every body hwi it, that asks iL 

Sir mil. Ay, or that does not ask it. I have 

been now for some time n concealed spectator of 

his follies, and Hnd them as boimdlees as bis dlsAi- 

Jarvit. And yot, faith, he lias some fine name 
or other fur them all. He calls his extravagance, 
geoerosity ; and liis trusting every body, universal 
benevolence. It was but lut week he went secu- 
rity for a fellow whose faca he scarce knew, and 
that he called an aet of exalted mu — mu — muni- 
ficence ; ay, that was the name be gave it. 

Sir Will. And upon that I proceed, as my last 
effort, though with very little hopes to rechum 
him. That very fellow has just absconded, and I 
have taken up the seeurily. Now, my intention 
is, to involve him in iictLtious distress, before he 
has plunged himself into real calamity ; to arrest 
him for Uiat very debt, to clap an officer upon him, 
and then let him see which of his &iends will come 
to his relief. 

Jarvii. Welt, if I could but any way see him 
thoroughly vexed, every groan of his would be 
music to me ; yet, hith, 1 believe it impossible. 
I have tried to hei him myself evcty morning 
these three years ; but, instead of being angry, ho 
sits as calmly to hear me scold, as he does to hia 
hsJr-dresser. 

Sir fVili. We must try him once more, how- 
ever, and I'll go this instant to put my scheme 
into execution ; and I don't despair of suceecding, 
as, by your means, I can have frequent opportu- 
nities of being about him, without being Vnown. 
What a pity it is, Jarvis, that any man's good w-ill 
to others should produce so much neglect of him- 
self, as to require correction t Yet, we must touch 
bis wcakDesses with a deUcatu hand. There are 
some faults so nearly allied to excellence, that we 
can scarce weed out the vice withont erodiealing 
the virtue. [Kiit 

Jarvit. Well, go thy ways, sir William Honey- 
wood. It is not without reason that the world 
allows thee to be the heat of men. But here 
comes his hopeful nephew ; the strange, good- 
natured, foolish, open-henrted — And yet, all his 



IH liim still the better 



Honeyic. Well, Jarvia, what messages from my 
friends this morning ! 

Jarvia. You have no friends. 

Honegv). Well ; from my acquaintance then ! 

JarBii. {Filling out UlU.) A few of our usual 
cards of compliment, that's all. This bill from your 
tailor ; this (rom your mercer ; and this from the 
little broker in Crooked-lane. He says heluisbeen 
at a great deal of trouble to get bock tlie money 
yon borrowed. 

HonrgtB. That I don't know ; bnt I'm sure we 
were at a great deal of trouble in getting him tc 

Jarcii. He has lost all patience. 

Honey. Then he has lost a very good thing. 

Jarvii. There's that ten guineas you were send- 
ing to the pour gtintleman and his children in the 
Fleet. 1 believe that would stop his mouth, for a 
while at least 

Honc^w. Ay, Jarvis, but what will fill their 
mouths in tho moan time i Must I be cruel because 
he happens to be importonate ; and, to relieve his 
avarice, leave them to insupportable distress 1 

Jamie. 'Sdcath, sir, the question now is, how to 
relieve yourself. Yourself — Haven't I reason to he 
out of my senses, when I see things going at sixes 

Honrna. Wliatever reason you may have for 
being out of your senses, I ho|ie you'll allow that 
I'm not quite unreasonable fur continuing in mine. 

Jarvia. You're the only man alive in your pre- 
sent situation that could do so — Every thing upon 
the waste. There's Min Richland and her Rne 
fortune gone already, and upon the point of bring 
given to your rival. 

Honeytp. I'm uo man's rival. 

Janii. Your uncle in Italy preparing io diain- 



t you J you 



tune aim. 



spent 



nothing but pressing cfcditors, blse friends, and a 
pack of dmnUea servants that your kindness has 
made unlit for any other family. 

Honryin. Then they have tlie more occatdon for 
being in mme. 

Jarvia. So ! What will yon have done with him 
tliat I caught stealingyourplate in thepantiyt In 
the fact ; 1 caught bun in the fact. 

Hoacyuj. InlhefactI If so, I really thmk that 
we should pay him his wages, and turn him oS. 

Jamil. He shall be turned ofi' at Tjbum, the 
dog ; we'll hang liim, if it be only tg frighten the 
rest of the family. 

Honeyw. No, Jania : it's enough that we have 
lost wliat he lias stolen, let us not add to it the loas 
ofafollow-croature. 

Jamil. Very fine ; well, here was tlie footman 
just now, to compkiin of tlie butler ; he says he 
does most worii, and ouglit to have most wages. 

Honeyiu. Tliat's but just : though perhaps here 
comes the butler to complain of the footman. 

Jarvii. Ay, it's the way with them all, troiD the 
scullion to the privy-counsollor. If they have a 
bod mast«', they keep quarrelling with him ; i/ 
they have a ^od master, they keep quarrelling 



'ith 01 



lot'her. 



tutter. Sir, I'll not stay in the family with Jona- 
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than : you must part with him, or part with me^ 
that's tha ex-ex-position of the matter, sir. 

Jloneyw. Full and explicit enough. But what's 
his fault, good Philip I 

Butler, Sir, he's given to drinking, sir, and I 
shall have my morals corrupted, by keeping such 
company. 

Honeyw. Ha ! ha ! he has such a . diverting 
way — 

Jarvis, ! quite amusing. 

Butler, I find my wines a-going, sir; and liquors 
don't go without mouths, sir ; I hate a drunkard, 
sir. 

Honeyw, Well, well, Philip, I'll hear you upon 
that another time, so go to bed now. 

Jarvis. To bed ! Let him go to the devil. 

Butler. Begging your honour's pardon, and beg- 
ging your pardon, master Jarvis, I'll not go to bed, 
nor to the devil neither. I have enough to do to 
mind my cellar. I forgot, your honour, Mr. Croaker 
is below. I came on purpose to tell you. 

Jloneyw. Why didn't you show him up, block- 
head ? 

Butler, Show him up, sir ? With all my heart, 
sir. Up or down, all's one to me. iExit. 

Jarvis. Ay, we have one or other of that family 
in this house from morning till night. He comes 
on the old affair, I suppose ; the match between 
his son, that's just returned from. Paris, and Miss 
Richland, the young lady he's guardian to. 

Honeyw. Perhaps so. Mr. Croaker, knowing 
my friendship for the young lady, has got it into 
his head that I can persuade her to what I please. 

Jarvis, Ah ! if you loved yourself but half as 
well as she loves you, we should soon see a mar- 
riage that would set all things to rights again. 

Honeyw. Love me ! Sure, Jarvis, you dream. 
No, no ; her intimacy with me never amounted to 
more than friendship — ^mere friendship. That she 
is the most lovely woman that ever warmed the 
human heart with desire, I own. But never let 
me harbour a thought of making her unhappy, by 
a connexion with one so unworthy her merits, as 
I am. No, Jarvis, it shall be my study to serve 
her, even in spite of my wishes ; and to secure 
her happiness, though it destroys my own. 

Jarvis, Was ever the like ? I want patience. 

Honeyw, Besides, Jarvis, though I could obtain 
Miss Richland's consent, do you think I could suc- 
ceed with her guardian, or Mrs. Croaker his wife; 
who, though both very fine in their way, are yet a 
Httle opposite in their dispositions, you know I 

Jarvis, Opposite enough. Heaven knows ; the 
very reverse of each other ; she all laugh and no 
joke, he always complaining and never sorrowful ; 
a fretful poor soul, that has a new distress for 
every hour in the four-and-twenty — 

Honeyw. Hush, hush, he's coming up! he'll hear 
you. 

Jarvis. One whose voice is a passing-bell — 

Honeyw. Well, well, go, do. 

Jarvis. A raven that bodes nothing but mischief; 
a coffin and cross bones ; a bundle of rue ; a sprig 
of deadly nightshade ; a — (Honeywood, stopping 
his mouth f at last pushes him off.) [.Exit Jarvis. 

Honeyw. 1 must own, my old monitor is not 
entirely wrong. There is something in my friend 
Croaker's conversation that quite depresses me. 
His very mirth is an antidote to all gaiety, and his 
i^pearance has a stronger effect on my spirits than 



an undertaker's shop. — Mr. Croaker, this is such 
a satisfaction — 

Enter Croakkr. 

Croaker. A pleasant morning to Mr. Honey* 
wood, and many of them. How is this 1 You look 
most shockingly to-day, my dear friend. I hope 
this weather does not affect your spirits. To be 
sure, if this weather continues — I say nothing 
— but God send we be all better this day thi-ee 
months. 

Honeyw. I heartily concur in the wish, though, 
I own, not in your apprehensions. 

Croaker. May be not. Indeed what signifies 
what weather we have, in a country going to ruin 
like ours 1 Taxes rising and trade falling. Money 
fiying out of the kingdom, and Jesuits swarming 
into it. I know at this time no less than a hun- 
dred and twenty-seven Jesuits between Charing- 
cross and Temple-bar. 

Honeyw. The Jesuits will scarce pervert you 
or me, I should hope? 

Croaker. May be not. Indeed what signifies 
whom they pervert in a country that has scarce 
any religion to lose ? I'm only afraid for our wives 
and daughters. 

Honeyw. I have no apprehensions for the ladies^ 
I assure you. 

Croaker. May be not. Indeed what signifies 
whether they be perverted or not ? The women in 
my time were good for something. I have seen a 
lady dressed from toji to toe in her own manufac- 
tures formerly. But now-a-days the devil a thing 
of their own manufacture about them^ except 
their faces. 

Honeyw. But, however these faults may be prac- 
tised abroad, you don't find them at home, either 
with Mrs. Croaker, Olivia, or Miss Richland. 

Croaker. The best of them will never be canon- 
ised for a saint when she's dead. By the by, my 
dear friend, I don't find this match between Miss 
Richland and my son much relished, either by one 
side or t'other. 

Honeyw. I thought otherwise. 

Croaker. Ah, Mr. Honeywood, a little of your 
fine serious advice to the young lady might go far: 
I know she has a very exalted opinion of your 
understanding. 

Honeyw. But would not that be usurping an 
authority that more properly belongs to yourself ? 

Croaker. My dear friend, you know but little 
of my authority at home. People think, indeed, 
because they see me come out in a morning thus, 
with a pleasant face, and to make my friends 
merry, that all's well within. But I have cares 
that would break a heart of stone. My wife has 
so encroached upon every one of my privileges, 
that I'm now no more than a mere lodger in my 
own house. 

Honeyw. But a little spirit exerted on your side 
might perhaps restore your authority. 

Croaker. No, though I had the spirit of a lion. 
I do rouse sometimes. But what then ? always 
haggling and haggling. A man is tired of getting 
the better, before his wife is tired of losing the 
victory. 

Honfyw. It's a melancholy consideration indeed, 
that our chief comforts often produce our greatest 
anxieties, and that an increase of our possessions 
is but an inlet to new disquietudes. 

Croaker, Ah, my dear friend, these were the 
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very wnrda of puoc Dii^k Doleful tn me not a week 
befgre be made BWny with himself. Indeed, Mr. 
Hunejn-oud, I never see yoa but yoa (luC me in 
mind of poor Dick. All, there wa« merit neglected 
far yunl and bo true b friend; we loved eBCh other 
fur Iliirty j'eara, and jt>t he oever naked me to lend 
him a single fartliing. 

Uanegm. Pray what could induce him to commit 
so. niah an action at last t 

Croaker. 1 don't know, some people wore mali- 
cious enough to Baj it was keepmg eompaay with 
me ; beeause we used to meet now and then, and 
open our hearts la eaeh other. To be sure I loied 
tu hear him talk, and Ite loved to hear me talk } 
poor dear Dick I Ho usol to say, that Croaker 
rhymed tu joker f and so we used to langh — -Poor 
Dick 1 lOi/inff la cry, 

lloneym. His fate affects me. 

Vraaker. Ay, he grew Bick of this miserable life, 
where we do notliing but eat aud grow hungry, 
dreaa and undreiid, get up and he down ; wniJe 
reason, that should watch like a nurse by onr side, 
falls as fast asleep as we do. 

Hoaegie. To say truth, if we compare that jiart 
of life which is to come, by tliat which we have 
passed, the prospect ia hideouS' 

Croaker. Life at the greatest and best le but a 
froward child, that must he humoured ajid coaxed 
a little till it falla asleep, and then alt the care is 

tloaeya. Very true, sir ; nothing can exceed 
the vanity of oar existeuce, but the folly of our 
pursuits. We wept when we laune into the world, 
and every day tells UB why. 

CraakiT. Ah,my dearfriendjitisapcrfectsatLs- 
faclion to be miaarablB with you. My son Leontiiie 
shan't lose the beneflt of such fine conversation. 
I'll just step home for him. I am willing la sliow 
him BO much seriousness in one scarce older than 
himgelf — And what if 1 bring my last letter to the 
Gazetteer on the increase aud progreoB of earth- 
quakes i It will amuse us, I pmmiae you. I there 
prove how the late earthquake is commg round to 
pay us another visit from I/ondon to Lisbon, from 
LiBboo to the Canary Islands, from the Canan' 
islands to Pahnyra, from Pahiiyra to Constanti- 
nople, and so from Conslaatinople back to London 
again. lExit 

Honeym. Poor Croaker I His situation deserves 
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^t pity. 



: shall » 



Tmysi 



those three days. Sure, V> live upon such terms is 
worse than death itself. And yet, when I cousider 
my own situation, a broken fortune, a hopeless pas- 
sion, friends indietreBs; the wish but not the power 
to servo them — (jjotuinp and aighing.) 

•; Mrs. Croaker 

. / t' 

they're showing up themselves. 

Enler Hla. Cboaeeb and Miss IticHUHD. 
Miu Rich, You're always in such spirits, 
Mrt. Croaker. We have just come, my dear 
Honoywood, from the aurtion. There was (he old 
' downger, as usual, bidding like a fury agiunst 



Jleneya, Excuse me, ladies, if so 



&om friendship makes me unfit to shore in 
good humour : I know you'll pBnlou me. 

Mrs. Croaker. 1 vow, he seems as melancholy 
as if he had taken a dose of my husband thin 
momuig. Well, if Rjchhuid hero can pardon j-on. 



that I have 
tj) refuse it. 






aaker. Whatever I insinu 
don't be so ready to wiidi an explana 

Min Itiefi. I own I should be sorry Mr. Honey- 
wood's long friendship and mine should bo ni' 
dersliHwi. 

Hniieyte. There's no answering for others, 
madam ; bnt I hope you'll never find me presum- 
ing to offer more than the most delicate friendship 
may readily allow. 

Mill Rich. And, I shall be prouder of such a 
tribute from you, than the most poauonate profeB- 
sioiis from others. 

lloneyw. My own sentiments, madam': Kend- 
ship is a disinterested commerce between equals ; 
love, an abject intjjrcourse between tyrants and 

Mita Rich. And, without a compUraciit, I know 
none more dismterealed or more ea|iablc of frieud- 
ship than Mr. Honeywood. 

Mrs. Croaker. And indeed I know nobody that 
has more friends, at least among the ladies. Miss 
Fmzz, Miss Odbody, and Miss Wiuterbottom, 
praise him in all companiBS. As for "' *■' "" 
Bundle, site's his profeeacd admirer. 

Milt Rich. Indeed! anadmirer! Ididnotknow, 
sir, yon were such a favourite there. Bnt is she 
Beriously so handsomol Is she the mighty tlung 
talked of 1 

Honeyw. The (own, madam, seldom begins h 
praise u lady's beauty, till die's beginning ti 
lose it. ISmiUng. 

Mn. Croaker. But she's resolved never to lose 
it, it seems ; for as her natural face decays, ber 
skill improves in making the artificial One* WelL 
nothing diverts me more than one of those fine Did 
dressy things, who thinks to conceal her age by 
everywhere exposing her person; sticking berseU 
up in the front of a side-box ; trailing thmngh a 
minuet, at Alinaek's ; and then, in the public 
gardens looking for all the world like or - -'-■■- 
painted ruins of the place. 

Honeyvi. Every age has ils admirers, ladies. 
Whilu you, perliaps, are trading among Uie wi 
climates of youth, there ought to be some to cany 
on a useful commerce in the frozen latitudetr 
beyond fifty. 

Mits Riah. But then the mortifica 
must sufler before they can be fitted oi 
lie 1 I have seen one of them fret a wl 
ing at her liair-dresser, when all the fault was 



9 they 
ir trtf- 



natured town, m 

cles, to fit every age, from fifteen to 

Mn. Croaker. Well, you're a dear good-natared 
creature. But you know you're engaged with ni 
this morning upon a strolling party. I want t4 
show Olivia the town, and the thuigs; 1 believe 
I shall have buameas for you for the whole daj". 

Uanegw. lBmsorry,madiun, I bavsaniqipoint-. 
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ment Willi Mr. Cruiker, which it is imiwesibte to 
put off. 

Mri. Croaker. Wli&tl with m; huslnndl Thou 
I'm rssolTed tu take nu rofusal. Nay, I pruttst 
you rooflt, Vou know I never bugh su much as 



you. 



Ileneyw. Why, if I must, I muW. Ill BWear, 
you h»ve put me intfl Buoh spirits. Well, do you 
find JMt, and I'll find laugh, ! promise you. Well 
wait for the chariot in the next room. lEiamt. 

Enter Lbontinii aud Ol^jA- 

Leonl. There they go, thoughtless sud liappy, 
My dearest Oliiia, what would 1 give (u Boo you 
capable of sharing in their amUHementa, aud as 
cheerful as they are I 

Olivia. How, my Leontine, how can I be cheer- 
ful, when I have so many terrors to oppress me ( 
The fear of being detected by this fsmiiy, and the 
appreheoBiona of a censuring world, when I must 
be detected 

Leonl. The world I my Invo, what con it say I 
At worst, it can only say that, being compelled 
by a mercenary guardian to embrace a life yuu 
dialiked, you formed a resolution of flying with the 
man of your choice ; that you coitBd^ in his 
honour, and took refuge in my father's house ; 
the only one where yours could remain without 
censure. 

Olijiia. But consider, Leontine, yourdisobedienoe 
and my mdiaeretiou : your being sent to France to 
bring homeaeiHter; aud, instead of a uster, bring- 
ing home 

t.eimt. One dearer tluui a thousand BiBtcrs ; 
one that I am cunviuced will be »iually dear 
V> the rest of the family, wbeii she cornea to be 

Olioia. And that, I fear, will shortly ho. 

L,eonl. Impossible tilt we ourselves think proper 
to make the discovery. My sister, you know, has 
beea with her auut, at Lyons, since she was a 
child ; and you find every creature m the family 
takes you for her. 

Olivia. But mayn't ehe wrilel m^n't her aunt 

Leonl. Her aunt scarce ever writes, and all 
my sister's letters are directed to me. 

Olaiia. But won't your refusing Miss Richland, 
for whom you know the old gentleman iuteuds you, 
create a suspicion I 

Leonl. There, there's my maater-Btrolic. I have 
resolved not to refuse her ; tiay, an hour hcnco I 
have GODEented to go with my father, to make her 
an offer of my heart and fortune. 

Olivia. Your heart and fortune! 

Leonl. Don't bo alarmed, ray dearest. Can 
OUtU think so meanly a! my honour, or my love. 



nor, penoit me to add, the delicacy of my passion, 
leave any ramn to suspect me. 1 oidy offer Miss 
lUchland a heart, 1 am convinced she will refuse ; 
as 1 am confident, that, without knowmg it, her 
afl'ectioDs are lixcd upon Mr. Uoneywood. 

Olivia. Mr. Honeywoodl Yon'll excuse my ap- 
prefaensions; hut when your merits come to be 
put in the balance^ — 

Leonl. You view them with too much portiahty. 
However, by making this offer, 1 show a seeming 
cuuipliance with my father's commands ; and per- 



haps, upon her refusal, I may have his consent ti 



shall envy her, even your prelendeil ad- 
ticlor every look, eve^ expression 
of your esteem, as due only to me. 'This is folly. 






perhaps : I allow it ; but it is natural to suppose, 
that merit which has made an unpression on one's 
own heart, may be powerful over that of another. 
Leant. Don't, m^ hfe'a treasure, don't let us 
make iuuglnary evils, wben you know we have so 
many real ones to encounter. At worst, you know, 
if MixB Kichlajid should consent, or my father 
refuse his pardon, it can but end in a trip to 
Segtland; and 



CTOaier. Where have you been, hny! I have 
been seeking you. My &iend liuneywood here 
has been saying such comfortable tilings. Ah I 
he's an example indeed. Where is he I I left 

Leonl. Sir, 1 believe you may see him, and 
hear him too, in the next room i he's preparing to 
go out with the Udies. 

Craaker. Good graoions, can I believe my eyes 
or my ears! I'm struck dumb with bis viva- 
city, and stunned with the loudness of his laugh. 
Was there ever such a traasToniuition 1 {A laugh 
behifid Iheicenei; Cboiker mimict it.) Hal ha I 
hal there it goes: a plague toko their balderdash; 
yet I could expect nothing less, when my pi'ecious 
wife was uf the party. On my conscience, I believe 
she could spread a horse-luugh tliruugh the pews 
of a tabernacle. 

Leant. Suice you find so many objections 
wife, sir, liow can you be so earnest in re. 
mending one to me f 

Croaker. I have told you, and toll you again, 
boy, that Miss Richland's fortune must not go out 
of the family ; one may find comfort in the money, 
whatever one does in the wife. 

Leonl. But, sir, though in obedience to your de 
sire, I am ready to marry her; it may be posaibk 
she lias no inclination to me. 

Croaker. Ill tell you once for all how it stand) 
A good part of Miss Richland's large fortune con 
sists in a claim upon government, which my goo 
friend, Mr. Lofty, assures me the treasury wi 
allow. One half of diis she is to forfeit, by be 
father's will, in case she refuses to marry you. S 
if sbe rejects yon, we seize half her fortune; if sfa 
aece])ta you, we seize the whole, and D fine gi: 
into the bargain. 

LeanI, But, sir, if you will but listen to reason- 

Croaker, Cume, then produce your reasons, 
tell you I'm fixed, determined, so now produt 
your roasons. When I'm deteimined I always 
listen to reason, because it can then do no harm. 

Leonl, You have alleged that a mutual choice 
was the first requisite in matrimonial bappiuess 

Croaker. Well, aud you have both ut you 
mutual choice. She hi^ her choice — to marry 
you, or iuso half her fortune ; aud yuu have youi 
choice — -to marry her, ur pack out of doors with^ 
out any fortune at all. 

Leonl. An only son, sir, might expect more in 
dulgence. 

Croaker, An otdy father, sir, might expect mori 
obedience ; besides, has not your E^ter here, Iha' 
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never diaobliged mo in her life, as good a right oa 
^oul He's a Bad dog, Livy my dear, and would 
take all from you. But ha ahiin't, I tell you he 
Hhun't, for you shall have your ahare. 

Olicia. Dear sir, I wish jou'd be convinced 
.hat I can never be happy in any addition to my 
foitnne, which ia taken from his. 

Croaker. Well, well, it's a good child ; bo Bay 
no more, lint come with me, and we shall see 
Boniething that will give us a great deal of plea- 
sure, I promise you ; old Ruggins, the curry- 
cemh maker, lying in state: I'm tidd he makes a 
very handsome corpse, and becomes his coHin 
prodiEiously. He was an intimate frieud of mioe, 
and these are friendly tliinga we ought to do For 
each other. [£j«i«i. 



M]ea nii-HiAHD, Qahnet, 
Tim Rich. Olivia not his aister! Olivia not 
Mine's sister! YouBmaiumB) 
. arnel. No more his sister tlian I am; I had it 
all from his own servant; I can get anjthmg from 
that quarter. 

ML> Rich. But how! TcU me again. Garnet 
Garnet. Why madam, as I fold you before, 
instead of going to Lyons to bring home his sister, 
who hu been there with her aunt these ten years, 
he never went further than Paris; there he sow 
and fell in love witli this young hidy : by the by, 
of A prodigious family. 

JUUi Rich. And bronght her home to my guar- 
dian, SB his daughter. 

"arael. Yes, and daughter she will be. If he 
; consent to their mioriage, they talk of trying 
what a Scotch parson can do. 

jWis* WicA. Well, I own they have deceived 
me — And so demurely as Olivia carried it loo ! — 
Would you believe i^ Garnet, I told her all my 
eectiila; and yet the sly clieat concealed all this 
frommel 

Gamel. And, upon my word, madam, I don't 
much bhime her; she was loth to trust oue with 
her secrets, that was so very had at keeping'her o wn. 

MhiJtich. Bat. to add to their deceit, the 
young gentleman, it'seeros, pretends to make me 
-■irious proposals. My guanlian and he are to be 
ere presently, to open the affair in form. You 
know I am to lose half my fortune if 1 refuse hitn. 

Garnet. Yet what caa you dal for being, an 
you are, in love with Mr. Honejwood, madam — 

Miaa Rick. How, idiot ! whiit do you mean ) 
In love with Mr. HoDeywood ! Is this to provoke 

Gamel. That is, madam, b triendsliip with 
him ; T meant nothing more than friendsliip, as I 
hope to be married ; nothing more. 

JtfiM Rich. Well, no more of this. As to my 
guardiaii and his son, they shall fin<l me prepared 
to receive them ; I'm resolved to accept their pro- 
posal with seeming pleasure, to mortify them by 
compliance, and so throw the refusal at last upon 

imet. Delicious 1 and that wiU secore your 
wliolo fortune to yourself. Well, who could Imve 
thouglit BO innocent a face could cover so much 



Mits Rich. "Why, girl, I only oppose my pru. 
denee to their cunning, and pmctiso a lessou they I 
have taught me against themselves. Jl 

Garnet. Then you're likely not long to want ] 
amplojTnent ; for hare they como, and in close 1 



Cniakcr. Lord, good ur t moderate your fears ; 
you're bo plaguy shy, that one would think yon had ^ 
eliangcd soxas. I (etl yon, we must have the half M 
or the whole. Come, let me see with what spirit ]| 
you begin. Well, why don't yon I Ehl What! ■ 
WeU then— I must, it seems. Miss KiuhlaDd,my U 
dear, I behave yon guess at our business; an affi'" ™ 
which my son bera^comes to open, that nearly c<: 
cerna your happiness. 

JVfii* Rich. Sir, I should be ungrateful not 
he pleased with anylhiug that comes recommend 
by you. 

Croaker. How, lioy. Could you disire a finer j| 
ojiportunity 1 Wliy don' t you begin, I say I 
[7VU 

Leant, 'Tis true, madam, my father, max; . 
lias some iutcntions— hem — of explaining an afTair I 
— which — himself — can best explain, madam. I 

Croaker. Yes, my dear ; it comes entirely tama I 
my son; it's all a request of his own, madam. And ■ 
1 will permit him to make the best of it. 

Leont. The whole affair is only this, mat 
my fatlier has a proposal to make, which he it 
none but himself shall deliver. 

Criiaker. My mind misgives me, the fellow 
never be brought on. {Asida.) In short, miJ 
ynn Bee before you one that loves yuu ; one w 
whole happiness ia all in you. 

Mian Rich. I never had any doubts of your re-l 
gard,Eir; and I hope you can have none of my du^^V 

Croaker. That's notthethmg.mylittle swaetinj " 
ray love. No, no, another-guess lover than 1 
there be stands, madam ; his very looka deci 
the forMof his passion — Call up a loot, yon dw — 
But then, hod you seen him, as I liave, w— """" 
apeaktng solitouuies and blank verse, son 
melancholy, aud sometimes abseut — 

Miss Rich. I fear, sir, he's absent now ; i 
a dechiration would have coma mi 
from bimBelf. 

Croaker. Himself, madam I He would die baft) 
he could make such a confoBSion ; and if he h 
not a diannel for hia passiou through me, it woo 
ore now have drowned his undcrBtandinj 

Miia Rich. I must grantjsir, there » 
tions in modest diffidence, above the force < 
words. A silent address is the genuine eloquD 

Croaker. Madam,hehasfoTgottoBpeakanyi>t 
language; silence is become his mother-tnngue. 

jifiei Rich, And it must he confessed, ur, i 
speaks very powerfully in his favour. And ye^fl 
shall be thought loo forward In making such a c( 
fesaion ; shan't I, Mr. Leuntbicl 

Leant. Confuaion I my reserve will undo i 
But, if modesty attracts her, impudence n 
disgust her. I'll try. (Aaide.) Don't imagiot 

of the honour and happiness intended mo. My t 
father, madam, tells me, your humble servant' I 
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lot lotslly indifTercnt to you. He admireB 
; I adore yim: aud when we come together, 
D my soul 1 believe we shalL be tUe happiest 
couple in all St. James's. 

Mitt Rich. If I could flatter niy«elf, you thought 

ta yoii speak, air 

LeorU. Duulit my aiicerity, madaml By jour 
dear self I swear. Aak the bntvc if they desire 

^lury, ask cowards if they covet aiifety 

Croater. Well, well, do more ijueeliona about it 
Leant. Aak the sick if they long for health, ask 

misers if (hey love money, ask^ 

Croaker. Ask a foot if he can taik nonsense I 
Vhat'« come over tJie boy! What aignllies askinEi 
■ \w!i th>-re's not a soul to give you on auawor! If 
i>j wMili ask to the porpoac, ask this lady's con- 
Liit t(. make you happy. 

,V/'.ss Rich. Why indeed, sir, nia uncommon 
rdoui- aUiioet compels me, forcee me, to comply. 
And yet I'm afnud he'll deBpiae a conquest gained 
with too much ease ; won't you, Mr. Leontine 1 

r.eont. Confiiaion! {Atide.) O, by no meana, 
madam, by no means. And yet, madam, you 
talked of force. There is nothing I would avoid 
much as compul»on in a thing of this kind. 
I. mndam ; I will atill be generous, and leave 
1 at liberty to revise. 

Crimker. But I (ell you, sir, the lady is not at 
LTi}. It 's a match. You sec she says nothing. 

l.eunZ But, air, she talked of force. Conaider, 
. t\w cruelty of couetrainiog her inclinations. 
!7i.,uA„r. But I aay there's no cruelty. Don't 
1 knrjw, blockhead, that girls have always a 
m'1-abeut way of saying Yes before company 1 
gel you both gone togeuier into the nest room, 
i haii; him tliat interrupts the tender explana- 
1. ijet yon Bone, I aay ; I'U not hear a word. 

''rifik.-r. Get off, yon puppy, or I'll beg leave 
L[i^i-i upon knocking you down. Stupid whelp! 
r I ikm't wonder ; the boy takes entirely after 



iredtf 
7r. And how can you expect your break- 
iny letters should give me pleasure i 
".roaker. Pooh, it's from your sister at 
good news ; read it. 
•er. What a Frenchified cover is here ! 
:ina has some good qualities, but I 
■h her (o fold a letter. 
Croaker. Fold a fidrilcBtick I Read what 

(reading). 

BngiiBhcenllemaii, of large fortune, has fur 

time made private, though honourable, pro- 

<iaughler Olivia. They love each 

lerly, and I find she has consented, with- 

'ttiDg any of the family know, to crown Ijls 

daes. Ab auch good offers don't come every 

ytmr own good sense, his large fortune, and 

^conaideradona, will induce you to forgive her. 

Youra ever, Richel ChOaker. 




My heart never foretold me of Ibis. And yet, how 
alily the little baggage has carried it since she omio 
home I Not a word on't to the old ones, for the 
world I Vet I thought I saw something ahi 
ed to conceal. 

Mri. Croaker. Well, if they have concealed 
their amour, they shan't conceal their wedding ; 
that NliaJl be public, I'm resolved. 

Croater. I tell thee, wonuiii, the wedding is tht 
most foolish part of the ceremony. I can never 
get this woman to tiiink of the more serious part 
uf the nuptial engagement. 

JUri. Croaker. What, would you have mo think 
of their funeral f But come, tell me, my dear, 

feas ! Would you have ever been known to Mr. 
Lofty, who has undertaken Miss Richland's claim 
at the treasury, but for me I Who was it first 
made him an aci(uaintance at Lady Shabliaroou's 
rout t Who got him to promise ua his interest \ 
la Dot he a baek-atairs favourite, one that can do 
what he pleases with those that do what they 
please I Isn't he an acquaintance that all your 
groaning and lomenlatiouii could never have got 

Croaker. He is a man of importance, I grant 
you ; and yet, what atnazea me in, that while he is 
giving away places to all the world, he can't get 
one for himself. 

Mti. Croaker. That perbapa may be owing to 
his nicety. Great men are not eaaily satisGed. 

Servanf. An expresse from Monideur Lofty. 
He vil be vait upon your bonoars instamment. 
He be only giving four five instruction, read two 
tree memorial, call upon von ambassadeur. He 
vil be vid you in one tree minntes. 

Mrt. Croaker. You see now, my dear, what an 
extenHive deportment. Well,friend,let yourmaa- 
ter know, that we are extremely honoured by this 
honour. Was there any tiling ever in a mgher 
style of breeding I All mcaaagea among the great 
are now done by express. 

Croaker. To be aore, no man docs little things 
with more solemnity, or claima more respect, thaji 
he. Bnthe'a in the right on't. In our had world, 
reapeet is given where respect is claimed. 

Mrs. Croaker. Nevermindthe world, my dear 

you were never in " ■ ------ ^- - '='- 

Let II 



•e never in a pleasanter place in your life. 

now think of receiving him with proper 

andf- - 



retipect : (a loud rapping al 
he is, by the thundering rap. 



the daia-) ai 



I there 



irily, there he is ; as close upon 
the hecla of his own express, as an indorsement 
upon the bach of a bill Well, I'll leave you to 
receive him, whilst I go to chide my little Olivia 
for intending to steal a marriage without mine or 
her aunt's consent. I must seem to be angry, or 
she too may begin to dospise my authority. iEia. 



moment — And if the esprcsaes to his grace be 
ready, let them be sent off ; they're of importance. 
Madam, I ask a thousand pardons. 
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Mrs. Croakar. Sir, thb honour 

Lufly. Anil, Dubardiea, if the person calls aboat 
Ilie commianuD, let him know tliat it is naile out. 
As Tar Lord CumbercouTt'B stale requeat, it can 
keep cold: you understand me. Madam, I ask 
ten thousand pardonB. 

Jlfn. Croaker. Sir, this honour 

Lnftg. And, I>nhardipu, if the man cornea freira 
the Cornish luvoagh, you must do him ; you must 
' 'm, 1 say^ Madam, 1 ask ten thousand par- 
And if the Rusaun ambassador calls : but 
he will scarce call to-day, I believe. And now, 
madam, 1 have just got lime to express my hup' 
piness in haring the honour of being permitted to 
profess myself your most obedient humble servant. 

Mti. Cronker. Sir, the happiness and honour 
ire all mine : aud y^ I'm only robbing the pub- 
lic while I detain you. 

Lofly. Sink tlie pubKc, nmdam, when the fair 
are to be attended. Ah, could &II my hours be su 
charmingly doToted ! Sincerely, don't you pity us 
poor creatures in affairs J Thus it is etenwly ; 
solicited for places here, teaied for pensions theru, 
and courted everywhere. I know yuu pity me. 
Yen, 1 see yon do. 

Mrt. CroaktT. Excuse me, sir. ' Toils of em- 
pires pleasures are,' as Waller says. 

Loftg. Waller, WaUer ; ia he of the house ! 
_ Mr: CroaktT. Tlie modem jioet of that namo, 

Lafly. Oh, a modem 1 We men of buainess He- 
spise the modems ; and as for the ancienta, we 
have no time to read them. Poetry is a pretty 
thing enough for our wives and daughters ; but 
not for us. Why now, here I stand that know 
nothing of books. I say, madam, I know notliing 
of books ; and yet, I believe, upon a huid-carriago 
fishery, a atamp-aet, or a jaghire, I csji talk my 
*wo hours without feeling Uie want of them. 

Mrt. CroakBT. The world is no strauger to Mr. 
Lofty's eminence in every capacity. 

Lttftyx I vow to gad, madam, you make me 
blush. I'm nothing, nothing, nothing, in the world; 
" e obscure gentleman. To be sure, indeed, 

represent ' — ^.i-i-i. t. 

Yet, upon my soul, 
me to troat me so. Measures, not mei^ 
havo always been my mark ; and I vow, by all 
'Jiat's honourable, my reaeutmeBt lias never done 
;hH men, as luere men, any manuer of harm — that 

Mrt. Croaker. What importance, and yet what 
modesty I 

Lqftfi. Ob, if you talk of modesty, madam ; 
there, 1 own, I'm accesHlble to praise : modeaty Is 
my foible : it was bo, the Duke of Brentford used 
■o say of me. 1 luvo Jack Lofty, he used to say : 
10 man has a finer knowledge of things j quite a 
nan of infnnaatiou ; and when ho speaks npon 
his legs, by the Lord he's prodigious ; he scouts 
them : and yet aU men have their foulta ; too much 
modesty is hia, soya hia grae*. 

Mri. Croaker. And yet, I dare say, yon don't 
Mint saaurajice when yon come to solicit for your 
friends. 



personage j w« inns 



When I ask, I am nut to be put off, madam. No, 
no, 1 take my friend by the button. ' A fine girl, 
air 1 great justice in her case. A friend of mine. 
Borough-interest. Business must be done, Hr. 
Seuretary. I say, Mr. Seeretury, her business 
must be done, «r. That's my way, madam. 

Mri. Croaker. Bless me 1 you said all this to 
the secretary of state, did you I 

Luftsi. I did not say the seuretary, dill 1 1 Well, 
curse it, since you have found me out i will not 
deuy it. It was to the secretary. 

Mrs. Croaker. This was going to the fountiun- 
hcad at ouoe ; not applying to the understrappers, 
as Mr. Honeywood would have had us. 

Litfiff. Honeywood I he-he I He was, indeed, a 
fine solicitor. I suppose you have heard what has 
just happened to him 1 

Mr,. Croaker. Poor dear man ! no accident, I 
hope. 

Lo/lif. Undone, madam, that s all. His creditors 

Mri. Croaker. A prisonci 



Lo/ig. Why, so am I. The man, to be enre, 
waa immensely good-natured i but then, 1 could 
never find that he had any thing in him. 

Mrt. Croaker. Hia manner, to be sure, 
excessive hai-mlcss ; siime, indeed, thought 
httle dull. For my part, 1 always couc^led my 

Lofty. It can't be concealed, madam; the 
was dull, dnll as the last new comedy ! A poor 
impracticable creature 1 I tried once or twice to 
know if he waa fit for business, but he had scarce 
talents to be groom-iiorter to an orange-lrarrow. 

Mrt. Croaker. How differently dues Miss Rich- 
land tliink of him 1 for, I believe, with all his bnlts, 
she lores litm. 

L'>f(y. Loves him t Does die 1 You should core 
her of tliat^ by all means. Let me aee : what if 
she were sent to hiui this instant, in hia present 
doleful situation 1 My life for it, that works bar 
cure. Dletress is a perfeetantidotetolove. Sup- 
pose we join her in the next room ! Miss RiM- 
land is a fine girl, has a fine fortune, and 
not be throwii away. Upon my honour, mi ._ ^ 
I have a regard fur Mlew Richland j and, rather 
than she should be thrown away, I should think U 
no indignity to marry her myself, [E 



Leant. And yet, trust me, Olivia, I had every 
reason to expect Miua Bicblanil'a r^usal, as I did. 
every thing m my power to deserve it. Her inde- 
hcacy surprisE 

Olhia. Sure, Leontbe, there's nothing so indeli- 
cate in being sensible of your merit. If so, I {ear 
I shall be the most guilty thing alive. 

Leant. But you mistake, my dear. The _ 
attention I usnl to advance mj[ merit with y<nh 



nee my mej 
her. Wha 



I practised Eo lessen it with 
I dot 

ORvia. Let ns now rather consider what' . . . 
done. Wc have both diasembloil too hmg — IhWO 
always been ashamed, I am now quite waof, of 
it. Sure, I could never liave undergone so lundl 
for any other but you. 

Leonl. And you shall find my gratitude 
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to your kindott cnmpliAncc. Thcmgh oar frfendH 
Hliould totally foreakeuf, Olivia, we ma draw upoD 
conteut for llie deficienciea o( fortuno. 

Olivia. Then why should we defer our Bclieme 
of humble hsppinesn, when it is now in our jiower I 
I may be the favourite of yonr father, it is true ; 
but can it ever be tliaught, that hie fireeent kind- 
ness to a Buppoaed child, will continue to a. known 
doceiver t 

LeoHl. I have many reaaons to Wlicve it will. 
As his attachments are but few, XVie.y are lasting. 
His own mmriage vas a private one, as ouis may 
be. Besides, 1 have Rauniled him ali-Huly at a 
dwtanoe, and find all his answoni cvactly to our 
wish. Nay by an expretwion or Iwn tliat dropp'd 
frtnn him, I am induced ki think ho knows of Uiis 

Olivia. Indeed I But that would be a happiness 
loo great to iie expected. 

Leonl. However it be, I'm certain you have 
power over him ; and am persuaded, if you inform- 
ed him of our situation, that he would be disposed 

Olivia. You had equal expectationn, Leontinc, 
from your last scheme with Miss Rjchland, which 
you find has succeeded most wretehedly, 

Leoni. And that's the beat reaaoa for trying 
anotber- 

Olivia. If it must be so, I submit. 

Leant. As we could wish, he csmcs this way. 
Now, my dearest Olivia, be r 



Croaker. Yes, I must forgive her ; and yet not 
too easily, neither. It will be proper to keep np 
the decorums of reaentrocnt a little, if it be ouly 
to impress her with an idea of my authoritv. 

Olioia. How I tremble to approach him I — 
Miglit I presume, sir — If I interrupt you — 

Croaker. No, child ! where I have an affection, 
it is not ■ httle thing can interroptme. Affeccinn 
gets over litOe things. 

Olivia. Sir, you're too kind. I'm sensible how 
ill I deserve this partiality. Yet Heaven knows 
theire is nothing I would not do lo gun it. 

Croaker. And you have but too well succeeded, 
you little hnssy, jou. With those endearing ways 
of yonrs, on my conscience, I could be brought to 
forgive any thing, unless it were a verv great 
offence indeed. 

Olivia. But mine is such an offence— Wben you 
know Tny guilt — Yes, you shall know it, though 
I leel the greatest pain in the confession. 

Croalter. Why then, if it lie so very great a 
pain, yoD may spare yourself the trouble, for I 
know every Byllable of the matter before yon 
begin, 

Olivia. Indeed I Then I'm undone. 

Croaker, Ay, miss, you wanted to steal a match, 
without letting me know it, did you > But I'm not 
worth being consulted, I suppose, when there's to 
be a mamage in my own family. No, I'm to 
have no handin the lUsposal of my own children. 
No, I'm nobody. I'm to ijeamerearticleof family 
lumber ; a piece uf crack'd cbina to be stuck op in 



Crofilter. No, no, my consequence is no more 
I'm BH little minded as a dead Kuasioa in winter 
just stuck up witli a pipe in bis mouth UU then 
comes a thaw — It got« to my heart lo vex her. 

Oliuia. 1 was prejiareil, sir, for your anger, and 
desjmircil of panton, Rven while 1 presumed tu at,k 
it. But your severity shall never abate my affec- 
tion, as my punishmeuC is but j ustice. 

Craalier, And yet you should notdfApairneitber, 
Livy. We ought to hope all for the tiest. 

Olivia. And do you permit me to hope, 
Can I ever expect to be forgiven 1 But hope boa 
too long deceived me. 

Croaker. Why then, child, it shan't deceive you 
nuw, for I forgive you this very moment ; I 
forgive you all ; and now you are indeed my 
daughter. 

Olivia. O transport ! This kindness overpowers 

Croaker. 1 was always against severity to our 
children. We have been young and giddy our- 
Belvea, and we can't expect boj's and girls to Ijo 
old before their time. 

Olivia, What genorosity 1 But can you forget 
the many falsehoods, the mssinmlation 

Croaker. You did indeed dissemble, you urchin 
you ; hut where's the girl that won't dissemble for 
a busbaud I My wife and I had never been mar- 
ried, if we had not dissembled a little beforehand. 

Olivia. It shall bo my future care never to put 
such generosity to a second trial. And as for the 
partner of my offence and folly, tcoxa liia nativi 
honour, and die juat sense he lus of his duty, 1 
can answer for him that — 



ireiveness. Yos, sir, this 
even exceeds all your former tenderness : I now 
can bnaat the most indulgent of fathers. The life 
he gave, compared to ihin, was but a trifling bless- 

Craaker, And, good sir, who sent for yon, wi 
that lioe tragedy face, and flourishing mannert 
don't know what we have to do with yuur gratitude 



ncdJ 

Crooter. Lord, sir, we can be happy enough, 
withoat your coming in to make np the ]iartj. 
don't know what's the matter with the lioy ail this 
day ; he has got into such a rhodomonlade i 

Leaal. But, sir, I that have so largo a part in 
the benefit, is it not mj duly (o show my joy) I 
the being admitted to your favour so slight a 
obligation! la the happiness of marrying my Oli- 
via so small a btesaiug ! 

Croaker. Marrying Olivia I manying Olivia 1 
marrying his "'"' ' *= -* 



t His 



1 Sure the 



rying 01 



Olivia. Sister I How havo I bceu mistaken I 
Leant. Some cursed mistake in all this, I fiod. 
Croaker. Wliat does the booby mean, or lias ho 



■Ill 
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any meaning! Eh, what do yon mean, jou blopk- 
hwui yon! 

Lamt. Mefto, fur — why, wr— only when my bib- 
tfr JB to be married, that I have the pleasure of 
marrying her, air ; that is, of giving her away, sir 
— I hare made a point of it. 

Croaker. O, i« that aU! Give her away. Yon 
have made a point of it- Then yon had a& good 
make a point of ficBt giving away yoorself, as I'm 
going to prepare the vritingB between you and 
Hiss Richland this very minute. What a, fusa is 
here aljont nothing ! Why, wiiat'a the matter now i 
I thought I had made you at least aa happy as you 
could wiah, 

Olicia. O ! yes, air, very iiappy. 

Croaker. Do you foresee aoylhrng, chiidt You 
look aB if you did. T think if anything wad 1o be 
Foreseen, I have as sharp a. look-out as another ; 
and yet I foresee nothing. \.E)cit. 

Olivia. What can it mean! 

Leant. He knowe Boroething, and yet for my life 
I cant tell what. 

Olieia. It can'l be the connexion betweeo ua, 
I'm pretty certain. 

hfont. Whatever it bc^ my dearest, I'm resolved 
to put it out of Furtune'a power to repeat our mor- 
tification. 111 haate,atid prepare for our journey to 
Scullaud this vei^ evening. My friend Honeywood 
halt prumieed me \aa advice and aaaistance. I'll 
go to him, and repose our diatressefl on his friendly 
bosom : uid I know bo mueh of his honest heart, 
tluit if be can't relieve our uneasinesaes, he will at 
legist shiire theiti. [Eicitat 



Scene— YouNO Honevwood's Houif. 
Baiuf.Hosbvwooo. Pohowub. 

BiiilJff. Look-ye, air, I have arrested as good 
men as you in my time ; no disparagement of you 
neither. Men that would go forty guineas on a 
game of crilhage. I challenge the town Ut show 
■ 1 more geiitseler practice than myself, 

juj. Without all question, Mr, , 1 

forget your name, BJr i 

BaiUff. How am you forget what you neror 
knew?VLe,heI 

Himtj/w. May I beg leave to ask your name I 

Bailiff: Yea, you may. 

Haarga. Then, pray, sir, what is your name, ar 1 

Bailiff. That I didn't promise to tell youj he, 
he, he ! A joke breaks uu bones, as we aay among 
ua that practise the ktw. 

Hontgic. You may have reason for keeping it a 
secret perliapE- 

Bai-~ "•■ 
I'm ^ 

you can ahow cause, as why, upon a special capua, 
that I ahould prove mj name— But, come, Timothy 
Twitch is my name.- And, now you know my name, 
what have you to say to ttiatl 

naneyw. Nothing in the world, good Mr. Tvritch, 
hill that I have a fervour to ask, that's all. 

BniRff. Ay, favours are more easily asked than 

f ranted, aa we say among us tliat practise the law. 
have taken an oath against granting favours. 
Would you have mc perjure myself I 
Honepp, But my request will come recom- 



le.) The 

it farthest ] 
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charge this trifle in two or three day) 
but as I would not have the affair known for the 
world, I have thought of keeping you, and youi 
good friend here, about me iUI the debt ia dis- 
charged ; for which I ahal! be properly grateful. 
"^iliff. Ohl that's another masum, and allo- 



gether 



For 






^ anything by a thing, thi 
why all thmgB should not be done in civility. 

Hoiieyv}. Doubtlesn, all trades must Itv^ Mr. 
Twitdi, and yours is a necessary one. (Gicei him 



Bailiff. Oh 




takes notliing 


amiBs as I does, as I does nothing 


hut mv duty ii 


so doing. I'msu™noman«i 


uruBaKe. If I 


a gentleman, tliat was a gentleman. 


saw that a gentleman was a gentle- 



man, I have taken money not to see him for ti 
weeks together. 

Iloneyw. Tenderness ib a virtue, Mr. Twitch. 

Bailiff. Ay, sir, it's a perfect treasure. I luvo 
see a, gentleman with a lender heart. 1 don't know, 
but I think I have a tender heart njyaelf. If all 
that I have lost by my heart was put together, it 
would make a — hat no matter tor that. 

Ilontyw. Dou't aoconnt it lost, Mr, Twitch. The 
ingratitude of the world can never deprive us of the 
constions happiness of basing acted with humanity 

Bailiff. Humanity, air, ia a jewel. It's better 
than gold. I love humanity. People may say 
that we, in our way, have no humanity ; but I'll 
show you my homanily this moment. There's my 
follower here, little Flanigan, with a wife and four 
children, a guinea or two would be more to him, 
than twice an much to another. Now, as I can't 
show hun any humanity myself, I must beg you'll 
do it for me. 

HonesiB. I assure you, Mr. Twitch, yonra is a 
moat powerful recommendation. (Givittff sooner/ 
io(7w Follower.) 

Bailiff. Sir,you'raagentleman. laeeyouknow 
wbattodo with your money. But, to hnsinesa : we 
are to he with yon here as your friends, I auppose. 
But set in case company coinca.— Little Flanigan 
here, lo he sure, has a good face ; a veiy good face: 
hut then, he is a little seedy, as we aay among UB 
that practise the law. Not well in dotlics. Smoke 
the pocket-holea. 

Hoitst/". Well, that shall bo remedied without 

Servant. Sir, Miss Richland ia below. 

Hontsv. How unlucky ! Detain her a moment. 
We must improve, my good friend, little Mr. Fla- 
□igao's appearance first. Here, let Mr. Flvugan 
have a suit of my clothes — ituick — the brown and 
silver — Do yon hear ! 

Servant. That your honour gave away to the 
begging gentleman that makes verscB, because it 
was as good aa new. 

Haneyip. The white and gold then. 

Srrvant. That, your honour, I made bold to sell 
because it waa good for nothing. 

Ilonryw. Wall, thefirat that comes to hand then. 
The blue and gold. I heUeve Mr. Flanigan will, 
kiok best in blue, iExU FtinioAB. 
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Bailiff. Rabbit me, but little Flanigan will look 
well in anything. Ah, if your honour knew that 
bit of flesh as well as I do, you'd be perfectly in 
love with him. There's not a prettier scout in the 
four counties after a shy-cock than he. Scents like 
a hound ; sticks like a weasel. He was master of 
the ceremonies to the black queen of Morocco when 
I took him to follow me. [Re-enter Flaniqan.] 
Heh, ecod, I think he looks so well, that I don't 
care if I have a suit from the same place for my- 
self. 

Honeyw. Well, well, I hear the lady coming. 
Dear Mr. Twitch, I beg you'll give your friend 
directions not to speak. As for yourself, I know 
you will say nothing without being directed. 

Bailiff, Never you fear me, I'll show the lady 
that I have something to say for myself as well as 
imotber. One man has one way of talking, and 
another man has another, that's all the difference 
between them. 

Enter Miss Richland and her Maid. 

Miss Rich. You'll be surprised, sir, with this 
visit. But you know I'm yet to thank you for 
choosing my little library. 

Honey w. Thanks, madam, are unnecessary, as it 
was I that was obliged by your commands. Chairs 
here. Two of my very good friends, Mr. Twitch 
and Mr. Flanigan. Pray, gentlemen, sit without 
ceremony. 

Miss Rich. Who can these odd-looking men be? 
I fear it is as I was informed. It must be so. 

lAs'de. 

Bailiff (after a pause). Pretty weather, very 
pretty weather, for the time of the year, madam. 

follower. Very good circuit weather in the coun- 
try. 

Honeyw. You officers are generally favourites 
among the ladies. My friends, madam, have been 
upon very disagreeable duty, I assure you. The 
fiir should, in some measure, recompense the toils 
of the brave. 

Miss Rich. Our officers do indeed deserve every 
fitvour. The gentlemen are in the marine service, 
I presume, sir I 

Honeyw. Why, madam, they do — occasionally 
serve in the Fleet, madam. A dangerous service. 

Miss Rich. I'm told so. And I own, it has often 
sorprised. me, that, while we have had so many 
instances of bravery there, we have had so few of 
wit at home to praise it. 

Honeyw. I grant, madam, that our poets have 
not written as our soldiers have fought ; but, they 
have done all they could, and Hawke or Amherst 
could do no more. 

Miss Rich. I'm quite displeased when I see a 
fine subject spoiled by a dull writer. 

Honeyw. We should not be so severe against 
dull writers, madam. It is ten to one, but the 
dullest writer exceeds the most rigid French critic 
who presumes to despise him. 

F^lower. Damn the French, the parie vous, and 
aU that belongs to them. 

Miss Rich. Sir ! 

Honeyw, Ha, ha, ha, honest Mr. Flanigan. A 
tme English officer, niadam ; he's not contented 
with beating the French, but he will scold them too. 

Miss Rich. Yet, Mr. Honeywood, this does not 
emviace me but that severity in criticism is uo- 
eeesaiy. It was our first adopting the severity of 



French taste, that has brought them in turn to taste 
us. 

Bailiff. Taste us I By the Lord, madam, they 
devour us. Give Mouseers but a taste, and 1*11 
be damn'd, but they come in for a bellyfuL 

Miss Rich. Very extraordinary this. 

Follower. But very true. What makes the 
bread rising ? the parle vous that devour us. What 
makes the mutton five pence a pound I the parle 
vous that eat it up. What makes the beer three- 
pence halfpenny a pot — 

Honeyw, Ah I the vulgar rogues, all will be out. 
^^ghtj gentlemen, very right upon my word, and 
quite to the purpose, lliey draw a parallel, madam, 
between the mental taste, and that of our senses. 
We are injured as much by French severity in the 
one, as by French rapacity in the other. That's 
their meaning. 

Miss Rich. Though X don't see the force of the 
parallel, yet, I'll own, that we should sometimes 
pardon books, as we do our friends, that have 
now and then agreeable absurdities to recommend 
them. 

Bailiff, That's aU my eye. The king only can 
pardon, as the law says ; for set in case 

Honeyw. I'm quite of your opinion, sir. I see 
the whole di-ift of your argument. Yes, certainly 
our presuming to pardon any work, is arrogating 
a power that belongs to another. If all have power 
to condenm, what writer can be free J 

Bailiff, By his habus corpus. His habus cor- 
pus can set him free at any time. For set in 
case — 

Honeyw, I'm obliged to you, sir, for the hint. 
If madam, as my friend observes, our laws are so 
careful of a gentleman's person, sure we ought to 
be equally careful of his dearer part, his fame. 

Follower, Ay, but if so be a man's nabbed, you 
know — 

Honeyw, Mr. Flanigan, if you spoke for ever, 
you could not improve the last observation. For 
my own part, I think it conclusive. 

Bailiff. As for the matter of that, mayhap — 

Honeyw, Nay, sir, give me leave in this instance 
to be positive. For where is the necessity of cen- 
suring works without genius, which must shortly 
sink of themselves : what is it, but aiming our un- 
necessary blow against a victim already under the 
hands of justice ? 

Bailiff. Justice ! O, by the elevens, if you talk 
about justice, I think I am at home there ; for, in 
a course of law — 

Honeyw, My dear Mr. Twitch, I discern what 
you'd be at perfectly, and I believe the lady must 
be sensible of the art with which it is introduced. 
I suppose you perceive the meaning, madam, of his 
course of law I 

Miss Rich. I protest, sir, I do not. I perceive 
only that you answer one gentleman before he 
has finished, and the other before he has well 
begun. 

Bailiff. Madam, you are a gentlewoman, and I 
will make the matter out. This here question is 
about severity and justice, and pardon, and the 
like of they. Now to explain the thing — 

Honeyw. ! curse your explanations. lAside. 

Enter Servant. 

Servant. Mr. Leontine, sir, below, desires to 
speak with you upon earnest business. 



Iloneyw. That's lucky {einde). Dear madam, 
you'll excuse me, and my good friends here, for a 
few minutes. There are books, madam, to amuse 
you. Come, gentlemen, you know I make no cere- 
mony with such friends. After you, sir. £xcuse 
me. Well, if I must ; but I know your natural 
politeness. 

Bailiff. Before and behind, you know. 

Follower. Ay, ay, before and behind, before and 
behind. 

ZExeunt Honbywood, Bailiff, and Foixowkb. 

Miss Rich. What can all this mean, Gramet 1 

Garnet. Mean, madam I why what should it 
mean, but what Mr. Lofty sent you here to see \ 
These people he calls officers, are officers sure 
enough : sheriff's officers ; bailiffs, madam. 

Miss Rich. Ay, it is certainly so. Well, though 
his perplexities are far from giving me pleasure ; 
yet I own there's something very ridiculous in 
them, and a just punishment for his dissimulation. 

Garnet. And so they are. But I wonder, madam, 
that the lawyer you just employed to pay his debts 
and set him ft-ee, has not done it by this time. He 
ought at least to have been h^re before now. But 
lawyers are always more ready to get a man into 
troubles, than out of them. 

Enter Sir William. 

Sir Will. For Miss Richland to undertake 
setting him free, I own, was quite unexpected. It 
has totally unhinged my schemes to reclaim him. 
Yet, it gives me pleasure to find, that, among a 
number of worthless friendships, he has made one 
acquisition of real value ; for there must be some 
softer passion on her side that prompts this gene- 
rosity. Ha ! here before me : I'll endeavour to 
sound her affections. Madam, as I am the person 
that have had some demands upon the gentleman 
of this house, I hope you'll excuse me, if, before 
I enlarged him, I wanted to see yourself. 

Miss Rich. The precaution was very unneces- 
sary, sir. I suppose your wants were only such 
as my agent had power to satisfy. 

Sir Wilf. Partly, madam. But, I was also 
willing you should be fully apprised of the 
character of the gentleman you intended to serve. 

Miss Rich. It must come, sir, with a very ill 
grace from you. To censure it, after what you 
have done, would look like malice ; and to speak 
favourably of a character you have oppressed, 
would be impeaching your own. And sure, his 
tenderness, his humanity, his universal friendship, 
may atone for many faults. 

Sir Will. That friendship, madam, which is 
exerted in too wide a sphere, becomes totally use- 
less. Our bounty, like a drop of water, disappears 
when diffused too widely. They, who pretend most 
to this universal benevolence, are either deceivers, 
or dupes — ^men who desire to cover their private 
ill-nature by a pretended regard for all ; or men 
who, reasoning themselves into false feelings, are 
more earnest in pursuit of splendid, than of useful 
virtues. 

Miss Rich. I am surprised, sir, to hear one who 
has probably been a gainer by the folly of others, 
so severe in his censure of it. 

Sir Will. Whatever I may have gained by folly, 
madam, you see I am willing to prevent your losing 
by it. 

Miss Rich. Your cares for me, sir, are unneces- 



sary. I always suspect those services which are 
denied where they are wanted, and offered, perhaps, 
in hopes of a refusal. No, sir, my directions have 
been given, and I insist upon their being complied 
with. 

Sir Will. Thou amiable woman, I can no longer 
contain the expressions of my gratitude — my plea- 
sure. You see before you, one who has been equally 
careful of his interest : one, who has for some time 
been a concealed spectator of his follies, and only 
punished, in hopes to reclaim them — His uncle. 

Miss Rich. Sir William Honeywood! You amaze 
me. How shall I conceal my confusion ! I fear, 
sir, you'll think I have been too forward in my 
services. I confess I 

Sir Will. Don't make any apologies, madam. I 
only find myself unable to repay the obligation. 
And yet, I have been trying my interest of late to 
serve you. Having learnt, madam, that you had 
some demands upon government, I have, though 
unasked, been your solicitor there. 

Miss Rich. Sir, I am infinitely obliged to your 
intentions ; but my guardian has employed another 
gentleman, who assures him of success. 

Sir Will. Who, the important little man that 
visits here ! Trust me, madam, he's quite con- 
temptible among men in power, and utterly unable 
to serve you. Mr. Lofty 's promises are much better 
known to people of fashion, than his person, I 
assure you. 

Miss Rich. How have we been deceived I As 
sure as can be, here he comes. 

Sir Will. Does he i Remember I'm to continue 
unknown. My return to England has not as yet 
been made public. With what impudence he enters! 

Enter Lofty. 

Lofty. Let the chariot — let my chariot drive off, 
I'll visit to his grace's in a chair. Miss Richland 
here before me I Punctual, as usual, to the calls 
of humanity. I'm very sorry, madam, things of 
this kind should happen, especially to a man I have 
shown everywhere, and carried amongst ns as a 
particular acquaintance. 

Miss Rich. I find, sir, you have the art of making 
the misfortunes of others your own. 

Lofty. My dear madam, what can a private man 
like me do ) One man can't do every thing ; and 
then, I do so much in this way every day. Let me 
see, something considerable might be done for him 
by subscription ; it could not fail if I carried the 
list. I'll undertake to set down a brace of dukes, 
two dozen lords, and half the lower house, at my 
own peril. 

Sir Will. And after all, it is more than pro- 
bable, sir, he might reject the offer of such power- 
ful patronage. 

Lofty. Then, madam, what can we do % You 
know I never make promises. In truth, I once or 
twice tried to do something with him in the way of 
business ; but as I often told his uncle. Sir Wilham 
Honeywood, the man was utterly impracticable. 

Sir Will. His uncle ! Then that gentleman, I 
suppose, is a particular friend of yours. 

Lofty, Meaning me, sir \ — Yes, madam, as I 
often said. My dear Sir William, you are sensible 
I would do anything as far as my poor interest 
goes, to serve your family ; but what can be done ! 
there's no procuring first-rate places for ninth- 
rate abilities. 
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Miss Rich. I have heard of Sir William Honey- 
wood ; he's abroad in employment ; he confided in 
your judgment, I suppose. 

Lofty, Why, yes, madam; I believe Sir William 
had 8(Mne reason to confide in my judgment ; one 
little reason, perhaps. 

Miss Hick. Pray, sir, what was it ! 

Lofty. Why, madam — but let it go no further — 
it was I procured him his place. 

Sir WUl Did you, sir 1 

Lefty. Eitheryou or I, sir. 

Miss Rich. This, Mr. Lofty, was very kind, 
indeed. 

Lofty* I did love him, to be sure ; he had some 
amufflng qualities ; no man was fitter to be toast- 
master to a club, or had a better head. 

Miss Rich. A b^ter head \ 

Lofty. Ay, at a bottle. To be sure, he was as 
dull as a choice spirit ; but hang it, he was grateful, 
very grateful ; and gratitude hides a multitude of 
faults. 

Sir wax. He might have reason, perhaps. His 
place is pretty considerable, I'm told. 

Itofty. A hnile, a mere trifie, among us men of 
business. The truth is, he wanted dignity to fill 
up a greater. 

Sir Wilt. Dignity of person, do you mean, sir ? 
I'm told he's much about my size and figure, 
sir. 

Lofty. Ay, tall enough for a marching regiment ; 
but then he wanted a something — ^a consequence 
of form — ^a kind of a — I believe the lady perceives 
my meaning. 

Miss Rich. O perfectly ; you courtiers can do 
any thing, I see. 

Lofty. My dear madam, all this is but a mere 
exchange ; we do greater things for one another 
every day. Why, as thus, now : let me suppose 
you the first lord of the treasury ; you have an 
employment in you that I want ; I have a place 
in me that you want ; do me here, do you there : 
interest of both sides, few words, flat, done and 
done, and it's over. 

iS^tr Wilt. A thought strikes me (aside). Now 
you mention Sir Wimam Honeywood, madam, and 
as he seems, sdr, an acquaintance of yours, you'll 
be glad to hear he's arrived from Italy ; I had it 
from a friend who knows him as well as he does 
me, and you may depend on my information. 

Lofty. The devil he is ! If I had known that, 
we should not have been quite so well acquainted 
(iuide). 

Sir Will, He is certainly returned ; and as this 
gentleman is a friend of yours, he can be of signal 
service to us, by introducing me to him ; there 
are some papers relative to your affairs, that require 
dispatch and his inspection. 

Miss Rich. This gentleman, Mr. Lofty, is a 
person employed in my afiairs: I know you'll 
serve us. 

Lofty. My dear madam, I live but to serve you. 
Sir William shall even wait upon him, if you think 
proper to command it. 

Sir Will. That would be quite unnecessary. 

Lofty. Well, we must introduce you then. Call 
upon me — let me see — ^ay, in two days. 

Sir Will. Now, or the opportunity will be lost 
for ever. 

Lofty. Well, if it must be now, now let it be. 
But dsunn it, that's unfortunate ; my lord Grig's 



cursed Pensacola business comes on this very hour, 
and I'm engaged to attend — another time — 

Sir Will. A short letter to Sir William will do. 

Lofty. You shall have it ; yet, in my opinion, a 
letter is a very bad way of going to work 5 face to 
face, that's my way. 

Sir Will. The letter, sir, will do quite as well. 

Lofty. Zounds, sir, do you pretend to direct me ? 
direct me in the business of office ! Do you know 
me, sir ? who am I ? 

Miss Rich. Dear Mr. Lofty, this request is not 
so much his as mine ; if my conmoands — but you 
despise my power. 

Lofty. Delicate creature ! your commands could 
even control a debate at midnight ; to a power so . 
constitutional, I am all obedience and tranquillity. 
He shall have a letter ; where is my secretaiy \ 
Dubardieu ! And yet, I protest, I don't like this 
way of doing business. I think if I spoke first to 
Sir William — But you will have it so. 

lEjcit with M188 Rich. 

Sir William, alone. 

Sir Will, Ha, ha, ha ! This too is one of my 
nephew's hopeful associates. O vanity, thou con- 
stant deceiver, how do all thy efforts to exalt, serve 
but to sink us ! thy false colourings, like those 
employed to heighten beauty, only seem to mend 
that bloom which they contribute to destroy. I'm 
not displeased at this interview ; exposing this 
fellow's impudence to the contempt it deserves, 
may be of use to my design ; at least, if he can 
reflect, it will be of use to himself. 

Enter Jarvis. 

Sir Will. How now, Jarvis, where's your master 
my nephew 1 

Jarvis. At his wit's end, I believe ; he's scarce 
gotten out of one scrape, but he's running his head 
into another. 

Sir Will. How so ? 

Jarvis. The house has but just been cleared of 
the bailiffs, and now he's again engaging tooth and 
nail in assisting old Croaker's son to patch up a 
clandestine match with the young lady that passes 
in the house for his sister. 

Sir Will. Ever busy to serve others. 

Jarvis. Ay, any body but himself. The young 
couple, it seems, are just setting out for Scotland, 
and he supplies them with money for the journey. 

Sir Will. Money! how is he able to supply 
others, who has scarce any for himself? 

Jarvis. Why, there it is ; he has no money, 
that's true ; but then, as he never said No to any 
request in his life, he has given them a bill drawn 
by a friend of his upon a merchant in the city, 
which I am to get changed; for you must know that 
I am to go with them to Scotland myself. 

Sir Will. How I 

Jarvis. It seems the young gentleman is obliged 
to take a different road from his mistress, as he is 
to call upon an uncle of his that lives out of the 
way, in order to prepare a place for their recep- 
tion, when they return ; so they have borrowed me 
from my master, as the properest person to attend 
the young lady down. 

Sir Will. To the land of matrimony ! A pleasant 
journey, Jarvis. 

Jarvis. Ay, but I'm only to have all the fatigues 
on't. 
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ScKnE, — Cboiker's Hmae. 
Lofig. Well, Bore the devil's in me of tale, for 
nmning my h«d into BOeh defiles, as iwthine but 
1 genJUH like my own could draw me from. I was 
fonnerly wntented to fauahond ont my places and 
-leDgiona with some degree ot frugality ; but, curse 
t, of late I have giren away the whole Court Ro- 
giBter in less lime than they could print the title- 
page ; yet, hang it, why twniple a lie or two to come 
at a line girl, when I evcrj'day tell a thouaand tor 
nothing) Ha ! Honeywood here before me. Could 
Miea Itichland hove aet bin) at liberty I 

Mr. Honeywood, I'm glad to Bee yon abroad 
again. I find my concurrence was not neceeeary 
ill your unfortunate aflairs. I had put things in 
a train to do your bunnesB ; but it in not for me 
lo say what I intended doing. 

IIoneyiB. Tt was tinfortunale indeed, Mr. But 
what adds to my uneuaineBB ia, that while you aeem 
lo bo acquainted with my mioforlnne, I, myself, 
continue still a Btranger to my bcnetaclor. 

Litflff. How ! not know the friend that served 

Honef/iB. Can't gneae at the person. 

Lofty. Inquire. 

HoaeyiB. I have, but all I can learn is, that he 
chooses to remain concealed, and that all inquiry 
must be frujtlosa. 

Lofty. Must be fruitless T 

Honeyie. Abaulately iruitlcss. 

irflfty. Sure of tluil ) 

Honeyic. Very sure. 

Lofty. Then I'll be damn'd if you shall ever 
know it from me. 

Hoaei/a. How, «r ! 

Lafl-). I suppose now, Mr. Honeywood, you 
think my rent-roll very considerable, and (hat I 
have vast sums of money to throw away ; I know 
you do. The world, to be sure, nays such things 

sthiti 

Lofty. To nothing ; nothing iu the world. The 
town, t« be sore, when it makes such a thing as 
me the subject of converaiitioD, baa asaerted, tliat 
I never yet patronised a man of merit, 

Honegw. I have heard instances lo the cun- 
tniry, even from yourself. 

Loftg. Yen, HoDeywood,andthcrcareinslanees 
■a the contrary tlut you shall never hear from 

Hoaegaf. Ha, dear sir, permit me to ask you 
but one qnestioD. 

Ltfiy. Sir, ask me no questions : I n,y, sir. 



lo ^rtlier. My friend, my 



bene^tor, it 
debted for freedom, for honour. ' Yes, thou wor- 
thiest of men, fnim the beginning I suspected it, 
but was afraid lo Ktam thanks ; which, if unde- 
served, miflht aeem reproaches. 

Lofig. f protest I don't understand all this, Mr. 
Honeywood. You treat me very cavalierly, I do 
aasnre you, sir. — Blood, tax, can't a man be per- 
mitted to enjoy the luxury of his own feelmga 
without all this parade ! 

Honesrc. Nay, do not attempt to conceal a 
action that adds lo your honour. Your looks, 
your air, your manner, all confess it. 

Lofty. Confess it, sir ! Torture ilself, sir, shall 
never bring me to confess it- Mr- Honeywood, I 
have admitted you upon terma of friendship. 
Don't let BB faU ont ; make me happy, and let 
this be buried in oblivion- You know 1 hate oS' 
tentation ; you know 1 do. Come, come, Honey- 
wood, you know I always loved to be a friend, am' 
not a patron. I beg this may make no kind o 
distance between us. Come, come, you and I muit 
be more familiar— indeed we must. 

Hoai-yvi. Heavens 1 Con 1 ever repay suel 
frieudship I Is there any way ! Thuu best of men 
can I ever return the obligation f 

Lofig. A bagatelle, a mere bagatelle. But 1 
see your heart is labourioi^ lo be grateful. Yoi 
shall be grateful. 1 1 would be cruel to disappoiut 
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Hoaega. Miss Richland I 

Lofig. Ys, Miss Richland. She has struck 
the blow up to the hilt in my bosom, by Jupiter. 

HonegiB. Heavens ! was ever anylhine mon 
unfortunate \ It is too much to be endured. 

I-o/tg. Unfortunate indeed ! And yet I can en 
dure it, till you have opened tile sITair to her for 
me. Between ourselveti, I think she likes me : 
I'm not apt Xa boast, but I think she doee. 

Honeyw. Indeed I ButUo you knowthe person 
you apply to I 

L'l/lg. Yes, I know you are her friend, and 
mine : that's enough. To yon, therefore, 1 Dam- 
mit the success of my passion. I'll say no mors, 
let friendship do the real. I hate only lo add, 
that if at any time my httle interest can be of ' 
service — but, hang it. 111 mako no promises — you 
know my interest is yours at any lime. No apo- 
loities, my friend ; I'll not be answered ; it shal' 
bo so. [fiif 

Honeya. Open, generous, unsuspecting man 
He little thinks that I Inveher loo; and with such 
an ardent passion ! — But then it was ever bi 
vain and hopeleas one ; my tortnent, my peraecu. 
tion I What shall I do t Love, friendship, 
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hopeless passion, a deserving friend ! Love, that 
has been my tormentor ; a friend, that has, per- 
haps, distressed himself to serve me. It shall be 
so. Yes, I will discard the fondling hope from 
my bosom, and exert all my influence m his favour. 
And yet to see her in the possession of another ! — 
Insupportable. But then to betray a generous, 
trustmg friend ! — Worse, worse. Yes, I'm re- 
solved. Let me but be the instrum^t of their 
happiness, and then quit a country', where I must 
for ever despair of finding my own. iExit, 

Enter Ouvia and Garnbt, who carries a milliner's box. 

Olivia, Dear me, I wish this journey were over- 
No news of Jarvis yet ! I beUeve the old peevish 
creature delays purely to vex me. 

Gamei. Why, to be sure, madam, I did hear 
him say, a little snubbing before marriage would 
teach you to bear it the better afterwards. 

Olivia. To be gone a full hour, though he had 
only to get a bill changed in the city ! How pro- 
voking ! 

Garnet. I'll lay my life Mr. Leontine, that had 
twice as much to do, is setting off by this time 
from his inn, and here you are left behind. 

Olivia. Well, let us be prepared for his coming, 
however. Are you sure you have omitted nothing, 
Gramet 1 

Garnet. Not a stick, madam — all's here. Yet I 
wish you could take the white and silver to be 
married in. It's the worst luck in the world, in 
any thing but white. I knew one Bett Stubbs, of 
our town, that was married in red, and, as sure as 
eggs is eggs, the bridegroom and she had a miff 
before mormng. 

Olivia. No matter — I'm all impatience till we 
are out of the house. 

Garnet. Bless me, madam, I had almost forgot 
the wedding-ring ! — The sweet little thing — I don't 
think it would go on my little finger. And what 
if I put in a gentleman's night-cap, in case of 
necessity, madam ? But here's Jarvis. 

Enter Jarvis. 

Olivia. O, Jarvis, are you come at last ? We 
have been ready this half hour. Now let's be 
going — Let us fly ! 

Jarvis. Ay, to Jericho ; for we shall have no 
going to Scotland this bout, I fancy. 

Olivia. How ! What's the matter ? 

Jarvis. Money, money, is the matter, madam. 
We have got no money. What the plague do you 
send me of your fool's errand for I My master's 
bill upon the city is not worth a rush. Here it is ; 
Mrs. Garnet may pin up her hair with it. 

Olivia, Undone ! How could Honeywood serve 
us so ! What shall we do I Can't we go without it "i 

Jarvis, Go to Scotland without money ! To 
Scotland without money ! Lord, how some people 
understand geography I We might as well set sail 
for Patagonia upon a cork jacket. 

Olivia. Such a disappointment ! What a base 
insincere man was your master, to serve us in this 
manner ! Is this his good-nature ? 

Jarvis. Nay, don't talk ill of my master, madam: 
I won't bear to hear any body talk ill of him but 
myself. 

Garnet. Bless us ! now I think on't, madam, 
you need not be under any uneasiness : I saw Mr. 
I Leontine receive forty guineas from his father just 



before he set out, and he can't yet have left the 
inn. A short letter will reach him there. 

Olivia. Well remembered, Grarnet ; I'll write 
immediately. How's this I Bless me, my hand 
trembles so I can't write a word. Do you write. 
Garnet ; and, upon second thought, it will be 
better from you. 

Garnet. Truly, madam, I write and indite but 
poorly : I never was cute at my laming. But I'll 
do what I can to please you. Let me see. All 
out of my own head, I suppose 1 

Olivia. Whatever you please. 

Garnet (writing). Muster Croaker — Twenty 
guineas, madam ? 

Olivia. Ay, twenty will do. 

Garnet. At the bar of the Talbot till called for. 
Expedition — will be blown up — All of a flame — 
Quick, dispatch — Cupid, the little God of Love — 
I conclude it, madam, with Cupid ; I love to see 
a love-letter end like poetry. 

Olivia. Well, well, what you please, anything. 
But how shall we send it 1 I can trust none of the 
servants of this family. 

Garnet. Odso, Madam, Mr. Honeywood's butler 
is in the next room ; he's a dear, sweet man ; he'll 
do anything for me. 

Jarvis. He ! the dog, he'll certainly commit 
some blunder. He's drunk and sober ten times a 
day. 

Olivia. No matter. Fly, Garnet ; any body we 
can trust will do. lExit Garnbt.] Well, Jarvis, 
now we can have nothing more to interrupt us. 
You may take up the things, and carry them on 
to the inn. Have you no hands, Jarvis I 

Jarvis. Soft and fair, young lady. You, that 
are going to be married, think things can never 
be done too fast : but we that are old, and know 
what we are about, must elope methodically, 
madam. 

Olivia. Well, sure, if my indiscretions were to 
be done over again — 

Jarvis. My Hfe for it you would do them ten 
times over. 

Olivia. Why will you talk so ? If you knew how 
unhappy they make me — 

Jarvis. Very unhappy, no doubt : I was once 
just as unhappy when I was going to be married 
myself. I'll tell you a story about that — 

Olivia. A story ! when I'm all impatience to be 
away. Was there ever such a dilatory creature ? — 

Jarvis. Well, madam, if we must march, why 
we will march ; that's all. Though, odds-bobs we 
have still forgot one thing we should never travel 
without — a case of good razors, and a box of 
shaving-powder. But no matter, I believe we 
shall be pretty well shaved by the way. IGoing. 

Enter Garnet. 

Garnet. Undone, undone, madam. Ah, Mr. 
Jarvis, you said right enough. As sure as death, 
Mr. Honeywood's rogue of a drunken butler 
dropped the letter before he went ten yards from 
the door. There's old Croaker has just picked it 
up, and is this moment reading it to himself in the 
haU. 

Olivia, Unfortunate ! we shall be discovered. 

Garnet. No, madam, don't be uneasy, he can 
make neither head nor tail of it. To be sure, 
he looks as if he was broke loose from Bedlam 
about it, but he can't find what it means for all 
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that. O Lud, he is coming this way all in the 
horrors ! 

Olivia, Then let us leave the house this instant, 
for fear he should ask farther questions. In the 
mean time, Gramet, do you write and send off just 
such another. lExeunt, 

Enter Croaker. 
Croaker. Death and destruction ! Are all the 
horrors of air, fire, and water, to be levelled only 
at me ? Ami only to be singled out for gunpowder- 
plots, combustibles and conflagration ? Here it is — 
An incendiary letter dropped at my door. * To 
Muster Croaker, these, with speed.' Ay, ay, plain 
enough the direction : all in the genuine incen- 
diary spelling, and as cramp as the devil. < With 
speed !* O, confound your speed. But let me 
read it once more. (Reads.) ' Muster Croakar as 
sone as yoew see tms leve twenty gunnes at the 
bar of tne Talboot tell caled for or yowe and 
yower experetion will be al blown up.' Ah, but 
too plain. Blood and gunpowder in every line of 
it. Blown up ! murderous dog ! All blown up ! 
Heavens ! what have I and my poor famUy done, 
to be all blown up ! (Reads.) * Our pockets are 
low, and money we must have.' Ay, there's the 
reason ; they'll blow us up, because they have got 
low pockets. (^Reads.) * It is but a short time you 
have to consiaer ; for if this takes wind, the house 
will quickly be all of a flame.' Inhuman monsters ! 
blow us up, and then bum us. The earthquake 
at Lisbon was but a bonfire to it. (Reads.) ' Make 
quick dispatch, and so no more at present. But 
may Cupid, the little God of Love, go with you 
wherever you go.' The little God of Love ! Cupid, 
the little God of Love go with me ! Go you to the 
devil, you and your little Cupid together ; I'm so 
frightened, I scarce know whether I sit, stand, or 
go. Perhaps this moment I'm treading on lighted 
matches, blazing brimstone, and barrels of gun- 
powder. They are preparing to blow me up into 
the clouds. Murder ! We shall be all burnt in 
our beds ; we shall be all burnt in odr beds. 

Enter Miss Richuutd. 

Miss Rich. Lord, sir, what's the matter ! 

Croaker. Murdei^s the matter. We shall be all 
blown up in our beds before morning. 

Miss Rich. I hope not, sir. 

Croaker, What signifies What you hope, madam, 
when I have a certificate of it here in my hand ? 
Will nothing alarm my family ? Sleeping and eat- 
ing, sleeping and eatmg, is the only work from 
mormng till night in my house. My insensible 
crew could sleep, though rocked by an earthquake ; 
and fry beef-steaks at a volcano. 

Miss Rich. But, sir, you have alarmed them 
so often already, we have nothing but earthquakes, 
famines, plagues, and mad dogs, from year's end 
to year's end. You remember, sir, it is not above 
a month ago you assured us of a conspiracy among 
the bakers, to poison us in our bread ; and so 
kept the whole family a week upon potatoes. 

Croaker. And potatoes were too good for them. 
But why do I stand talking here with a girl, when 
I should be facing the enemy without I Here, 
John, Nicodemus, search the house. Look into 
the cellars, to see if there be any combustibles 
below ; and above, in the apartments, that no 
matches be thrown in at the windows. Let all the 
fires be put out, and let the engine be drawn out 



in the yard, to play upon the house in case of 
necessity. lExit, 

Miss Richu^nd alone* 

Miss Rich. What can he mean by all this ! Yet, 
why should I inquii'e, when he aUmns us in this 
manner almost every day ? But Honeywood has 
desired an interview with me in private. What 
can he mean ? or, rather, what means this palpi- 
tation at his approach ? It is the first time he 
ever showed any thing in his conduct that seemed 

particular. Sure he cannot mean to ^but he's 

here. 

Enter Honeywood. 

Honeyw. I presumed to solicit this interview, 
madam, before I left town, to be permitted — 

Miss Rich. Indeed ! Leaving town, sir I — 

Honeyw. Yes, madam; perhaps the kingdom. 
I have presumed, I say, to desire the &vour of 
this interview — in order to disclose something 
which our long friendship prompts. And yet my 
fears — 

Miss Rich. His fears ! what are his fears to mine % 
[As%de.'\ — We have indeed been long acquainted, 
sir ; very long. If I remember, our first meeting 
was at the French ambassador's. — Do you recol- 
lect how you were pleased to rally me upon my 
complexion there? 

Honeyw. Perfectly, madam ; I presumed to re- 
prove you for painting : but your warmer blushes 
soon convinced the company, that the colouring 
was all from nature. 

Miss Rich. And yet you only meant it, in your 
good-natured way, to make me pay a compliment 
to myself. In the same manner you danced that 
night with the most awkward woman in company, 
because you saw nobody else would take her 
out. 

Honeyw. Yes ; and was rewarded the next night, 
by dancing with the finest woman in company, 
whom every body wished to take out. 

Miss Rich. Well, sir, if you thought so then, I 
fear your judgment has since corrected the errors 
of a first impression. We generally show to most 
advantage at first. Our sex are like poor trades- 
men, that put all their best goods to be seen at 
the windows. 

Honeyw. The first impression, madam, did in- 
deed deceive me. I expected to find a woman 
with all the faults of conscious flattered beauty. 
I expected to find her vain and insolent. But 
every day has since taught me that it is possible 
to possess sense without pride, and beauty without 
aflectation. ' 

Miss Rich. This, sir, is a style very unusual 
with Mr. Honeywood; and I should be glad to 
know why he thus attempts to increase that 
vanity, which his own lesson hath taught me to 
despise. 

Honeyw. I ask pardoii, madam. Yet, from our 
long friendship, I presumed I might have some 
right to" offer, without offence, what you may re- 
fuse without offending. 

Miss Rich. Sir! I beg you'd reflect; though, I 
fear, I shall scarce have any power to refuse a 
request of yours; yet, you may be precipitate: 
consider, sir. 

Honeyw. I own my rashness ; but, as I plead 
the cause of friendship, of one who loves — Don't 
be alarmed, madam — Who loves you with the 
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moBt ardent paasion; whose whole happiness is 
placed in you — 

Miss Rich. I fear, sir, I shall never find whom 
you mean, by this description of him. 

Honeyw, Ah, madam, it but too plainly points 
him out ; though he should be too humble himself 
to urge his pretensions, or you too modest to 
understand them. 

Miss Rich. Well ; it would be affectation any 
longer to pretend ignorance ; and, 1 will own, sir, 
I have long been prejudiced in his favour. It was 
but natural to wish to make his heart mine, as he 
seemed himself ignorant of its value. 

Honeyw. I see she always loved him (cuide). I 
find, maidam, you're already sensible of his worth, 
his passion. How happy is my friend, to be the 
favourite of one with such sense to distinguish 
merit, and such beauty to reward it ! 

Miss Rich. Your friend ! sir. What friend ? 

Honeyw. My best friend — My friend Mr. Lofty, 
madam. 

Miss Rich. He, sir ! 

Honeyw. Yes, he, madam. He is, indeed, what 
your warmest wishes might have formed him. 
And to his other quaUties, he adds that of the 
most passionate regard for you. 

Miss Rich. Amazement ! — No more of this, I 
beg you, sir. 

Honeyw. I see your confusion, madam, and 
know how to interpret it. And since I so plainly 
read the language of your heart, shall I make my 
friend happy, by conmiunicating your sentiments ? 

Miss Rich. By no means. 

Honeyw. Excuse me ; I must ; I know you de- 
sire it. 

Miss Rich, Mr. Honeywood, let me tell you, 
that you wrong my sentiments and yourself. When 
I first applied to your friendship, I expected advice 
and assistance ; but now, sir, I see that it is vain 
to expect happiness from him who has been so bad 
an economist of his own ; and that I must disclaim 
his friendship, who ceases to be a friend to him- 
self. lExH. 

Honeyw, How is this? she has confessed she 
loved him, and yet she seemed to part in displea- 
sure. Can I have done anything to reproach my- 
self with f No, I believe not ; yet, after all, these 
things should not be done by a third person ; J 
should have spared her confusion. My friendship 
carried me a little too fiu*. 

Enter Cboaksr, with the letter in hit hand, and Mrs. 

Croakbr. 

Mrs. Croaker. Ha, ha, ha ! And so, my dear, 
it's your supreme wish that I should be quite 
wretched upon this occasion 1 ha, ha I 

Croaker (mimicking). Ha, ha, ha ! and so, my 
dear, its your supreme pleasure to give me no 
better consolation I 

Mrs, Croaker. Positively, my dear, what is this 
incendiary stuff and trumpery to me ) Our house 
may travel through the air like the house of Lo- 
retto, for aught I care, if I*m to be miserable in it. 

Croaker. Would to heaven it were converted 
into a house of correction for your benefit ! Have 
we not every thing to alarm us I Perhaps, this 
very mom^it the tragedy is beginning. 

ifrs. Croaker. Then let us reserve our distress 
till the rising of the curtain, or give them the 
money they want, and have done with them. 



Croaker. Give them my money! — And pray, 
what right have they to my money ! 

Mrs. Croaker. And pray, what right then have 
you to my good humour ? 

Croaker. And so your good humour advises me 
to part with my money 1 Why then, to tell your 
good humour a piece of my mind, I'd sooner part 
with my wife. Heine's Mr. Honeywood, see what 
he'll say to it. My dear Honeywood, look at this 
incendiary letter dropped at my door. It will 
freeze you with terror; and yet lovey here can 
read it — can read it, and laugh. 

Mrs, Croaker. Yes, and so will Mr. Honey- 
wood. 

Croaker. If he does, I'll suffer to be hanged the 
next minute in the rogue's place, that's all. 

Mrs. Croaker. Speak, Mr. Honeywood ; is there 
any thing more foolish than my husband's fright 
upon this occasion ? 

Honeyw. It would not become me to decide, 
madam ; but doubtless, the greatness of his terrors 
now, will but invite them to renew their villany 
another time. 

Mrs. Croaker. 1 toldyou,he'dbeof my opinion. 

Croaker. How, sir I do you maintain that I 
should lie down under such an injury, and show, 
neither by my tears, nor complaints, that I have 
something of the spirit of a man in me I 

Honey 10. Pardon me, sir. You ought to make 
the loudest complaints, if you desire redress. The 
surest way to have redress, is to be earnest in the 
pursuit of it. 

Croaker. Ay, whose opinion is he of now I 

Mrs. Croaker. But don't you think that laugh- 
ing off our fears is the best way I 

Honeyw. What is the best, madam, few can 
say ; but I'll maintain it to be a verj' wise way. 

Croaker. But we're talking of the best. Surely 
the best way is to face the enemy in the field, and 
not wait till he plimders us in our very bed-cham- 
ber. • 

Honeyw. Why, sir, as to the best, that — ^that's 
a very wise way too. 

Mrs. Croaker, But can any thing be more ab- 
surd, than to double our distresses by our appre- 
hensions, and put it in the power of every low 
fellow, that can scrawl ten words of wretched 
spelling, to torment us ? 

Honeyw, Without doubt, nothing more absurd. 

Croaker. How ! would it not be more absurd to 
despise the rattle till we are bit by the snake? 

Honeyw. Without doubt, perfectly absui'd. 

Croaker. Then you are of my opinion ? 

Honeyw. Entirely. 

Mrs. Croaker. And you reject mine? 

Honeyw. Heavens forbid, madam. No, sure 
no reasoning can be more just than yours. We 
ought certainly to despise mahce, if we cannot 
oppose it, and not make the incendiary's pen as 
fatal to our repose as the highwayman's pistol. 

Mrs. Croaker. O! then you think I'm quite 
right? 

Honeyw. Perfectly right. 

Croaker. A plague of plagues, we can't both be 
right. I ought to be sorry, or I ought to be glad. 
My hat must be on my head, or my hat must be 
off. 

Mrs. Croaker, Certainly, in two opposite opi- 
nions, if one be perfectly reasonable, the other 
can't be perfectly right. 
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Honeyip. And why may not both be right, ma- 
dam; Mr. Croaker m earnestly seeking redress, 
and you in waiting the event with good humour ? 
Pray let me see the letter ^gain. I have it. This 
letter requires twenty guineas to be left at the bar 
of the Talbot inn. If it be indeed an incendiary 
letter, what if you and I, sir, go there ; and when 
the writer comes to be paid his e?ipected booty, 
seize him ? 

Croaker. My dear friend, it's the very thing; 
the very thing. While I walk by the door, you 
shall plant yourself in ambush near the bar ; burst 
out upon the miscreant like a masqued battery ; 
extort a confession at once, and so hang him up 
by surprise. 

Honey w. Yes ; but I would not choose to exer- 
cise too much severity. It is my maxim, sir, that 
crimes generally punish themselves. 

CrocMer. Well, but we may upbraid him a little, 
I suppose 1 {Ironically, ) 

Honeyw, Ay, but not punish him too rigidly. 

Croaker, Well, well, leave that to my own 
benevolence. 

Honeyw, Well, I do ; but remember that uni- 
versal benevolence is the first law of nature. 

lExeunt Honsywood and Mbs. Croa&br. 

Croaker, Yes; and my universal benevolence 
will hang the dog, if he had as many necks as a 
hydra. 

ACT V. 

Scene — An Inn, 
Enter Olivia, Jarvts. 

Olivia. Well, we have got safe to the inn, how- 
ever. Now, if the post-chaise were ready — 

Jarvis, The horses are just finishing their oats ; 
and, as they are not going to be married, they 
choose to take their own time. 

Olivia, You are for ever giving wrong motives 
to my impatience. * 

Jarvis, Be as impatient as you will, the horses 
must take their own time ; besides, you don't consi- 
der, we have got no answer from our fellow-traveller 
yet. If we hear nothing from Mr. Leontine, we 
have only one way left us. 

Olivia, What way ? 

Jarvis, The way home again. 

Olivia. Not so. I have made a resolution to 
go and nothing shall induce me to break it. 

Jarvis. Ay ; resolutions are well kept when they 
jump with inclination. However, I'll go hasten 
things without. And I'll call too at the bar to see 
if any thing should be left for us there. Don't be 
in such a plaguy hurry, madam, and we shall go 
the faster, I promise you. lExit Jarvis. 

Enter Landlady. 

Landlady, What! Solomon; why don't you 
move I Pipes and tobacco for the Lamb there. — 
Will nobody answer;? To the Dolphin; quick. 
The Angel has been outrageous this half hour. 
Did your Ladyship call, mackm ? 

Olivia, No, madam. 

Landlady. I find, as you're for Scotland, madam 
— But, that's no business of mine ; married, or not 
married, I ask no questions. To be sure, we had a 
sweet little couple set off from this two days ago 
for the same place. The gentleman, for a tailor, 
was, to be sure, as fine a spoken tailor, as over ■ 



blew froth from a full pot. And the young lady 
so bashful, it was near half an hour before we 
could get her to finish a pint of raspberry between 
us. 

Olivia. But this gentleman and I are not going 
to be married, I assure you. 

Landlady, May be not. That's no business of 
mine ; for certain, Scotch marriages seldom turn 
out. There was, of my own knowledge, Miss 
Macfag, that married her father's footman. — 
Alack-a-day, she and her husband soon parted, 
and now keep separate cellars in Hedge-lane. 

Olivia, A very pretty picture of what lies before 
me. lAside. 

Enter Lsontink. 

Leont, My dear Olivia, my anxiety till you were 
out of danger, was too great to be resisted. I 
could not help coming to see you set out, though 
it exposes us to a discovery. 

Olivia, May every thing you do prove as for- 
tunate. Indeed, Leontine, we have been most 
cruelly disappointed. Mr. Honeywood's bill upon 
the city has, it seems, been protested, and we have 
been utterly at a loss how to proceed. 

Leont, How ! An offer of Ins own too. Sure, he 
could not mean to deceive us. 

Olivia, Depend upon liis sincerity ; he only mis- 
took the desire for the power of serving us. But 
let us think no more of it. I believe the post- 
chaise is ready by this. 

Landlady. Not quite yet: and, begging your 
ladyship's pardon, I don't think your ladyship quite 
ready for the post-chaise. The north road is a cold 
place, madam. I have a drop in the house of as 
pretty raspberry as ever was tipt over tongue. 
Just a thunble-full, to keep the wind off your 
stomach. To be sure, the last couple we had here, 
they said, it was a perfect nosegay. Ecod I sent 
them both away as good-natured — Up went the 
blinds, round went the wheels, and, Drive away, 
post-boy ! was the word. 

Enter Croaker. 

Croaker. Well, while my friend Honeywood is 
upon the post of danger at the bar, it must be my 
business to have an eye about me here. I think I 
know an incendiary's look ; for, wherever the devil 
makes a purchase, he never fails to set his mark. 
Ha ! who have we here ? My son and daughter ! 
What can they be doing here ? 

Landlady, I tell you, madam, it will do you 
good ; I think I know by this time what's good 
for the north road. It's a raw night, madam. — 
Sir— 

Leont, Not a drop more, good madam. I should 
now take it as a greater lavour, if you hast^i 
the horses ; for I am afraid to be seen myself. 

Landlady. That shall be done. Wha, Solomon 1 
are you all dead there I Wha, Solomon, I say. 

IRxit, bawling. 

Olivia, Well ; I dread, lest an expedition begun 
in fear, should end in repentance. — Every moment 
we stay increases our danger, and adds to my ap- 
prehensions. 

Leont. There's no danger, trust me, my dear ; 
there can be none : if Honeywood has acted widi 
honour, and kept my father, as he promised, in 
employment, till we. are out of danger, nothing can 
interrupt our journey, 

Olivia. I have no doubt of Mr. Honeywood's 
sincerity, and even his desires to serve us. My 
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fears are from your fathpr'g fUHpiciuiis. A mind 
BO lUBfiosed to be akrmed without n eame, will be 
bill too ready when theru'a u reason. 

Leant. Why, let him, when we are out of liis 
power. But, beUe^e QMS, Olivia, you have no emit 
reaaou W dread hia resentment. Hiit refaninK 
temper, as il does no ixuinner of injury to himself, 
so will it never do hann to othera. He only freta 
to keep himaelf employed, uad wolds for his pri- 



Olicia. I don't know that ; but I'm sure, on bo 
occaaons, it makes him look uioBt HhockinKly. 

Croaket (liimowering himself). How does 
look now t — How does he look now I 



Olim 



Ah I 



Undone. 

CToaker. How do I look now 1 Sir, I am your 
very humble servant. Madam, lam jouTB, Wljat! 
j-ou are going off, are you I Then, Hrat, if you 
please, take a word or two from me with you before 
you go. TeU me first where you are going ; atid 
when you have told me that, perhaps, I ahaU know 
an little aa 1 did before. 

Leonl. If that be so, our ananer might but 
ine-reasc your displeasure, without adding to your 
information. 

CToaker. I want no information fmniyoa,pQppy! 
and you Coo, madam, what aiianer have you got I 
Eh ! [^ DTSF irillumt. Stop himl] 1 think I heard 
a noise. My friend, Honeywood, without — has he 
aeized the incendiary I Ah, no, for now 1 hear no 

Leant. Honeywood without ! Then, sir, it was 
Mr. Honeywood that directed you hither. 

CTOtdcer. No, sir, it was fcfr. Honeywood con- 
■lucCed mo hither. 



Lfonl. Then, air, he's a villain. 

Croaker. How, airrahl a villain, l)ecaUBe he 
takes moat care of your father ! I'll not bear it. 
I tell you I'll not brar it. Honeywood is a ftiend 
to the &mily, and I'll have him treated as such. 

Leonl. I ^lall study tu repay hia fricndahip aa 
it de8en,-ee. 

Croaker. Ah, rogue, if you knew how eameatly 
he entered into my griefs, and pointed out the 
means to detect them, you would love him oa 1 do. 
lA crff inilhout. Stop him!] Fire and fury I they 
have seized the ineendlatT' ; tlicy have the villain, 
the incendiary in view. Stop Itirn, atop an ineen- 
dian-, a murderer! slop him. [fij-*!. 

O/ioia. Oh, my terrors! What can this new 
tumult mean i 

Leonl. Some new mark, 1 suppose, of Mr. 
Honeywood'a Mneerity. But we shall have aatis- 
fartion : ho shall give me inatant aatislactiou. 

OliBia. It must not l>e, ray Leontjne, if you 
value my eateem, or ray ha|)ninetis. Whatever he 
our fate, let us not odd guilt lo our misforlunea. 
Consider that our innocence will shortly lie all we 
liave left ua. You must forgive him. 

Leonl. Forgive him ! Has he not in eTery 
instane^ beti^yed us ? Forced me to i>orrow 
money from him, which appears a mere trick to 
delay us : promiaed to keep my father engaeed, 
till we were out of danger, and here brought Tiim 
to the very scene of our escape! 



Olii'ia. Don't be prcuipilaie. We may yet be 
EnUrPomat.driiggiKiilnit.mir.: Hosmvwoop flU 

Foitbog. Ay, maater, we have him faat eno 
Hero ia the incendiary dog. I'm entitled In ..._ 
reward ; I'll take my oath I saw him ask for the 
money at the bar, and then run for it. 

Ifonega. Come, bring him aJong, Let us aeo 
him. Let him learn to blush for his crimes. {Dis- 
covering hU miilake.) Death! what's here I— Jar- 
vis, Leontiiie, Olivia ! What can all this mcai 

Jamit. Why, 111 fell you what it means: thai 
I woa an old fool, and that you ore my master — 
that's oil. 

HoneyiB. Confiiaioii. 

Lennl. Yes, air; I find you have kept your word 
with niB. After such baseneBs, I wonder howj 
can venture to see the man you have injured. 

Haneyur. My dear Leontine, by my life, my 

Lennl. Peace, peace, for shame ; and do ni 
eonlinua to aggravate bascnege by hypocriay. 
know you, air, I know yon. 

ItaneyiB. Why, won't you hear me! By all 
tlial'a just, I knew not— 

Leant. Hear yon, sir, to what purpoae I 1 now 
see through all yuur low arts; your ever complying 
with every opinion ; your never refusing any re- 
queat ; your frieudship as common aa a prostitute's 
favours, and as fallacious; nil these, air, have long 
been contemptible to tho world, and are now per- 
fectly ao to me. 

tloneyw. Ha ! contemptible to the world ! That 

Leant. All the seeming auicerity of (four pro- 
feaaiouB, I now find, were only allnremontB to 
betray ; and all yonr seeming regret for their 
consequencea, only calculated to cover the coward- 
ice of your heart. Draw, villain I 

Bilir CnoAHitR sKl i^bTcam. 

Croaker. Where is the villain! Where is the 
incendinty ! (^Seissing the Postboy.) Hold him ^t, 
tlie dog J he has tho gallows in his iikco. Come, 
you dog, confess ; confess all, and hang yourself. 

Poslboy. Zounds, master! wliatdoyou throttle 
me for ! 

Croaker {beating Aim). Dog, do you reuat! 



oyour. 



<t! 



Postboy. Zounds, master I I'm not he; there'i 
the man that we thought was the rogue, and turni 
out to be one of the company. 

Croaker. How I 

Jfoneyv, Mr, Croaker, we have all tiecn undci 
a strange mistake here : I find there ia nobod; 
guilty ; it was all an error ; entirely an error o 

Croaker. And I say, air, that you're in an error 
for there's e:u lit, and double guilt; a plot, a danm'd 
Jesuitical, pestilential plot ; and I must haveproof 

Honeyir. Do but hear me, 
Croaker. Wliat I you intend to bring 'em off, I 
suppose) I'll hear nothing. 

Honey ir. Madam, you seem at least calm enough , 
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Jarvii. What signifies explanation, when the 
thing is done 1 

Honey w. Will nohody hear me? Was there 
ever such a set, so blinded by passion and preju- 
dice ! — ( To the Postboy). My good friend, I believe 
you'll be surprised when I assure you 

Postboy, Sure me nothing — I*m sure of nothing 
but a good beating. 

Croaker. Come then, you, madam ; if you ever 
hope for any favour or forgiveness, tell me sincerely 
all you know of this affair. 

Olivia. Unhappily, sir, I'm but too much the 
cause of your suspicions ; you see before you, sir, 
one, that with false pretences has stept into your 
family, to betray it : not your daughter — 

Croaker. Not my daughter ! 

Olivia. Not your daughter — but a mean deceiver 
— who — support me, I cannot — 

Honeyw. Help, she's going ! give her air. 

Croaker. Ay, ay, take the young woman to the 
air ; I would not hurt a hair of her head, whoso- 
ever daughter she may be — not so bad as that 
neither. \,Exeunt all but Cboakbr. 

Croaker. Yes, yes, all's out ; I now see the 
whole affair ; my son is either married, or going 
to be so, to this lady, whom he imposed upon me 
as his sister. Ay, certainly so; and yet I don't 
find it afilicts me so much as one might think. 
There's the advantage of fretting away our mis- 
fortunes beforehand, we never feel them when 
they come. 

Enter Miss Richland and Sir William. 

Sir Will. But how do you know, madam, that 
my nephew intends setting off from this place ? 

Miss Rich. My maid assured me he was come 
to this inn. and my own knowledge of his intending 
to leave the kingdom, suggested the rest. But 
what do I see 1 my guardian here before us ! Who, 
my dear sir, could have expected meeting you 
here 1 to what accident do we owe this pleasure ? 

Croaker. To a fool, I believe. 

Miss Rich. But to what purpose did you come ? 

Croaker. To play the fool. 

Miss Rich. But with whom ? 

Croaker. With greater fools than mj^elf. 

Miss Rich. Explain. 

Croaker. Why, Mr. Honeywood brought me 
here, to do nothing now I am here ; and my son is 
going to be married to I don't know who that is 
here ; so now you are as wise as I am. 

Miss Rich. Married ! to whom, sir 1 

Croaker. To Olivia ; my daughter, as I took 
her to be; but who the devil she is, or whose 
daughter she is, I know no more than the man in 
moon. 

Sir Will. Then, sir, I can inform you; and 
though a stranger, yet you shall find me a friend 
to your family : it will be enough at present, to 
assure you, that, both in point of birth and fortune, 
the young lady is at least your son's equal. Being 
left by her father, Sir James Woodville — 

Croaker. Sir James Woodville ! What, of the 
west ! 

Sir Will. Being left by him, I say, to the care of 
a mercenary wretch, whose only aim was to secure 
her fortune to himself, she was sent into France, 
under pretence of education ; and there every art 
was tried to fix her for life in a convent, contrary 
to her inclinations. Of this I was informed upon 
my arrival at Paris ; and as I had been once her 



father's friend, I did all in my power to frustrate 
her guardian's base intentions. I had even medi- 
tated to rescue her from his authority, when your 
son stept in with more pleasing violence, gave her 
liberty, and you a daughter. 

Croaker. But I intend to have a daughter of my 
own choosing, sir. A young lady, sir, whose for- 
tune, by my interest with those that have interest, 
will be double what my son has a right to expect. 
Do you know Mr. Lofty, sir ! 

Sir Will. Yes, sir ; and know that you are de- 
ceived in him. But step this way, and I'll con- 
vince you. [Croaker and Sir William teem to cor\fer. 

Enter Honsywood. 

Honeyw. Obstinate man, still to persist in his 
outrage ! Insulted by him, despised by all, I now 
begin to grow contemptible even to myself. How 
have I sunk, by too great an assiduity to please ! 
How have I overtaxed all my abilities, lest the ap- 
probation of a single fool should escape me 1 But 
all is now over ; I have survived my reputation, 
my fortune, my friendships ; and nothing remains 
henceforward for me but solitude and repentance. 

Miss Rich. Is it true, Mr. Honeywood, that 
you are setting off, without taking leave of your 
friends? The report is, that you are quitting 
England. Can it be ? 

Honeyw. Yes, madam; and though I am so 
unhappy as to have fallen under your displeasure, 
yet, thank Heaven, I leave you to happiness ; to 
one who loves you, and deserves your love ; to one 
who has power to procure you affluence, and gene- 
rosity to improve your enjoyment of it. 

Miss Rich. And are you sure, sir, that the gen- 
tleman you mean is what you describe him ? 

Honeyw. I have the best assurances of it, his 
serving me. He does, indeed, deserve the highest 
happiness, and that is in your power to confer. As 
for me, weak and wavering as I have been, obliged 
by all and incapable of serving any, what happiness 
can I find, but in solitude ? What hope, but in 
being forgotten ? 

Miss Rich. A thousand ! to live among friends 
that esteem you ; whose happiness it will be to be 
permitted to oblige you. 

Honeyw. No, madam ; my resolution is fixed. 
Inferiority among strangers is easy ; but among 
those that once were equals, insupportable. Nay, 
to show you how far my resolution can go, I can 
now spes^ with calmness of my former follies, my 
vanity, my dissipation, my weakness. I will even 
confess, that, among the number of my other pre- 
sumptions, I had the insolence to think of loving you. 
Yes, madam, while I was pleading the passion of 
another, my heart was tortured with its own. But 
it is over, it was unworthy our friendship, and let 
it be forgotten. 

Miss Rich. You amaze me I 

Honeyw. But you'll forgive it, I know you will; 
since the confession should not have come from me 
even now, but to convince you of the sincerity of 
my intention of — never mentioning it more. iOoing. 

Miss Rich. Stay, sir, one moment — Ha I he 
here — 

Enter Lorrv. 

Lofty. Is the coast clear ? None but friends. I 
have followed you here with a trifling piece of in- 
telligence : but it goes no farther ; things are not 
yet ripe for a discovery. I have spirits woiking 
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at a certain board : your affair at the treasury will 
be done in less than — a thousand years. Mum ! 

Miss Rich. Sooner, sir, I should hope. 

Lofty. Why, yes, I believe it may, if it falls into 
proper hands, tnat know where to push and where 
to parry ; that know how the land lies— eh^ Honey- 
woodl 

M'vts Rich. It is fallen into yours. 

Lofiy. Well, to keep you no longer in suspense, 
your thdng is done. It is done, I say — ^that's all. 
I have just had assurances from Lord Neverout, 
that the claim has been examined, and found ad- 
missible. Quietus is the word, madam. 

Honeyw, But how ! his lordship has been at 
Newmarket these ten days. 

Lofty. Indeed. Then Sir Gilbert Goose must 
have been most danmably mistaken. I had it of 
him. 

Miss Rich. He ! why Sir Gilbert and his family 
have been in the country this month. 

Lofty. This month I It must certainly be so — 
Sir Gilbert's letter did come to me from New- 
market^ so that he must have met his lordship 
there ; and so it came about. I have his letter 
about me ; 1*11 read it to you. (Taking out a large 
bundle.) That's from Paoli of Corsica ; that's from 
the Marquis of Squilachi. Have you a mind to 
see a letter from Count Poniatowski, now king of 

Poland — Honest Pon {Searching). O, sir, 

what are you here too I I'll tell you what, honest 
friend, if you have not absolutely delivered my 
letter to Su* William Honeywood, you may return 
it. The thing will do without him. 

Sir Will. Sir, I have delivered it, and must 
inform you, it was received with the most mortify- 
ing contempt. 

Croaker. Contempt ! Mr. Lofty, what can that 
mean % 

Lofty. Let him go on, let him go on, I say. 
You'll find it come to something presently. 

Sir Will. Yes, sir, I believe you'll be amazed, 
if, after waiting some time in the ante-chamber ; 
after being surveyed with insolent curiosity by the 
passing servants, I was at last assured, that Sir 
William Honeywood knew no such person, and I 
must certainly have been imposed upon. 

Lofty. Good ; let me die, very good. Ha ! ha ! 
ba ! 

Croaker. Now, for my life, I can't find out half 
the goodness of it. 

Lofty. You can't. Ha ! ha ! 

Croaker. No, for the soul of me ; I think it was 
as confounded a bad answer, as ever was sent from 
one private gentleman to another. 

Lofty. And so you can't find out the force of the 
message ? Why, I was in the house at that very 
time. Ha I ha ! It was I that sent that very an- 
swer to my own letter. Ha ! ha ! 

Croaker. Indeed I How ! why ! 

Lofty. In one word, things between Sir William 
and me, must be behind the curtaui. A party has 
many eyes. He sides with lord Buzzard ; I side 
with Sir Gilbert Goose. So that unriddles the 
miystery. 

Croaker. And so it does, indeed, and all my sus- 
picions are over. 

Lofty. Your suspicions ? What, then, you have 
been suspectiag, have you ? Mr. Croaker, you and 
I were friends ; we are friends no longer. Never 
talk to me. It's over ; I say, it's over. 



Croaker. As I hope for your favour, I did not 
mean to offend. It escaped me. Don't be dis- 
composed. 

Lofty. Zounds, sir, but I am discomposed, and 
will be discomposed. To be treated thus 1 Who 
am I ? Was it for this I have been dreaded both 
bv ins and outs \ Have I been libelled in the 
Gazetteer, and praised in the St. James's t Have 
I been chaired at Wildman's, and a speaker at 
Merchant Tailors' Hall \ Have I had my hand to 
addresses, and my head in the print-shops ; and 
talk to me of suspects 1 

Croaker. My dear sir, be pacified. What can 
you have but asking pardon 1 

Lofty. Sir, I will not be pacified. — Suspects ! 
Who am I ? To be used thus, have I paid court 
to men in favour to serve my friends, the lords of 
the treasury. Sir William Honeywood, and the 
rest of the gang, and talk to me of suspects I Who 
am I, I say t who am I ? 

Sir Will. Since, sir, you're so pressing for an 
answer, I'll tell you who you are — ^a gentleman, 
as well acquainted with politics as with men in 
power ; as well acquainted with persons of fashion 
as with modesty ; with lords of the treasury as 
with truth ; and with all as you are with Sir Wil- 
liam Honeywood. I am Sir William Honeywood. 

^Discovering hi* ensigns qfthe Bath. 

Croaker. Sir William Honeywood 1 

Honeyw. Astonishment ! my uncle ! lAside. 

Lofty. So then, my confounded genius has been 
all this time only leading me up to the garret, in 
order to fling me out of the window. 

Croaker. What, Mr. Importance, and are these 
your works ? Suspect you ! You, who have been 
dreaded by the ins and outs : you, who have had 
your hand to addresses, and your head stuck up 
in print-shops. If you were served right, you 
should have your head stuck up in the pillory. 

Lofty, Ay, stick it where you will ; for, by the 
Lord, it cuts but a very poor figure where it sticks 
at present. 

Sir Will. Well, Mr. Croaker, I hope you now 
see how incapable this gentleman is of serving you, 
and how little Miss Richland has to expect from his 
influence. 

Croaker. Ay, sir, too well I see it, and I can't 
but say I have had some boding of it these ten 
days. So I'm resolved, since my son has placed 
his affections on a lady of moderate fortune, to be 
satisfied with his choice, and not run the hazard of 
another Mr. Lofty in helping him to a better. 

Sir Will. I approve your resolution ; and here 
they come, to receive a confirmation of your par- 
don and consent. 

Enter Mrs. Croaker, Jarvis> LEONrrNE, Oltvia. 

Mrs. Croaker. Where's my husband? Come, 
come, lovey, you must forgive them. Jarvis here 
has been to tell me the whole affair ; and, I say, 
you must forgive them. . Our own was a stolen 
match, you know, my dear ; and we never had any 
reason to repent of it. 

Croaker. I wish we could both say so : however, 
this gentleman. Sir William Honeywood, has been 
beforehand with you in obtaining their pardon. So, 
if the two poor fools have a mind to marry, I think 
we can tack them together without crossing the 
Tweed for it. ^Joining their hands. 

Leont. How blest and unexpected! What, 
what can we say to such goodness ? But our 
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future obedience ahntJ lie ttie hett reply. And an 

Sir Will. Excuse me, air, if 1 interrupt yoar 
thankn, IS I have here an interest that ckllti me. 
(7urflin; lo Honeywood.) YcajNTiyou are mr- 
priaed to see me ; and 1 own that a defrire of cor- 
recting your fulliea led me hither. I «aw with 
inilii^nalion the errors of a mind that only aonght 
applaoae from other* ; that esiiness of di^Hwilion 
which, though inclined to the right, had not courage 
to eondemii the wrong. I saw with regret Ihiee 
splendid crrorH, that still took name from some 
neigbbonriDg duty. Your charily, that was but 
injUBtioe ; your benevolence, that was but wpak- 
nesA ; and your friendship but credulity, I saw, 
with regret, great talents and extensive le&ming 
only employed to add sprightLincss to error, and 
increase your perplexities. I saw your mind, 
with n thouBand natural charms ; but the great' 
ness of its beauty served only to htugbleu my pity 

Itoneyv. Cease to upbraid me, ur : I have for 

some time but too Btroagly felt the justice of your 
reproaches. But there is one way still left me. 
Yen, sir, I have determined this very hour %n quit 
for ever, a place where I have made myself the 
voluntary slave of alt ; and to seek among strangers 
that fortitude which may give strength to the 
mind,and marshal all its dissipated virtues. Yet, 
ere 1 depart, permit me to solicit ^vour for this 
gentleman ; who, notwithstanding what baa hap- 
pened, has laiil me under the moat signal obUga- 
tiona. Mr. Lofty— 

Lofty. Mr. lEoneywood, I am resolved npon a 
reformation, as well as you. I now begin to find, 
that the man who first mveuted the art of speak- 
g truth, was a much eunninger fellow than I 
thought him. And to prove that I design to speak 
truth for the future, I must now assure you that 

upon my soul, 1 had no hand in the matter. So 
now, if any of the company has a mind for prefer- 
mcDt, he may take my place. I'm determined to 
resign. IKxii. 

Bonesvi. How have I been deceived 1 
Sir Will. No, sir, you have been obliged lo a 
kinder, fairer friend for that favour — to Miss 
Richland. Would she complete our joy, and 
make the man she has honoured by her friend- 
ship happy in her love, I iihould then forget all, 
and be as blest as the welfare oi my dearest kins- 

fter* 
ition to pretend 

a attachment, which, I find, was more than 
friendship. And if my entreaties cannot alter his 
resolution to quit the country, I will even try if 
my hand has not power lo detain him, 

iOMr -- 



lude ! A moment like tliiH ovcrpayH an age of 
apprehension. 

Croaker. Well, now 1 see content in cverj- bee 
but Heaven send we be all better this day threi 

Sir WUI. Henceforth, nephew, learn to respec 
yourself. He who seeks only for applause from 
withont, has all his happiness in another^s keeping. 

Honeyw. Yes, air, 1 now too plainly perceive 
my errors. My vanity, in attempting to please 
all, hv fearing to oHend any. My meanness in 

Stproving foUy, lest fools should disapprove. 
encefortb, therefore, it shall be my study to 
reserve my pity for real distress ; my finendship 
for true merit ; and my love for he'r who tint 
taught me what it is to be happy. 



EPILOGUE*. 



As puffing quacks some caitiff wretch procure. 
To swear the pill, or drop, has wrought a cure ; 
Thus on the stage, our play-wrights still depend. 
For Epilogues and Prologues, on some friend. 
Who knows each art of coaxing up the town. 
And make full many a bitter pill go down. 
ConRoiouB of this, our bard has gone about. 
And teazcd each rhyming friend to help hun out. 
^* An Epilogue, things can't go on without i' 
It could not fail, would you but set about it 
" Yomig man," cricB one (a bard laid up in claver), 
^' Alas, young man, my writing days arc over ; 
Lot boys play tricks, and kick the straw, not t 
Your brother-doctor there, perhaps, may try." 
" What I, dear air i" the doctor mterposcs ; 
" What I plant my thistle, air, among his roses 

To-night 1 head our troops at Warwick-hkne. 
Co,aak your manager." — " Who, me f your pardon; 
ThoBo things are nut our forte at Covent Garden." 
Our author's friends, thus placed at happy distance. 
Give him good words, indeed, but nr 
As some tmliappy wight, at some new p 
At the pit door staniS elbowing away. 
While oft, with many a smile, and many a shrug, 
He eyes tiie centre, where hia friends sit snug ; 
His simpering friends, with pleasure in their ej^ea. 
Sink us be unk^ and as be rises lise : 
He nods, they nod ; he cringes, they grimace ; 
But not a soul will budge lo give him phice. 
Since then, tmhelp'd, our bard must now conform, 
" To 'bide the pelting of this pitiless storm : " 
Blame where you must, be candid where you 
And be each critic the Good-naturtd Man. 
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THE MISTAKES OF A NIGHT. 



a GComelTB. 



TO 

8AMU£L JOHNSON, LL.D. 

By inscribing this slight performance to you, I do not mean 
80 mach to compliment you as myself. It may do me some 
honour to inform the public, that I have lived many years 
in intimacy with you. It may serve the interests of man- 
kind also to inform them, that the greatest wit may be 
found in a character, without impairing the most imaf- 
fected piety. 

I have, particularly, reason to thank you for your par- 
tiality to this performance. The undertaking a Comedy 
not merely sentimental, was very duigerous ; and Mr. 
Ck>hnan, who saw this piece in its various stages, always 
thought it so. However, I ventured to trust it to the pub- 
lic ; and though it was necessarily delayed till late in the 
season, I have every reason to be grateful. 

I am, dear sir. 
Tour most sincere friend, and admirer, 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 



PROLOGUE, 
BY BAYID GARRICK, ESQ. 






Enter Ma. Woodward, 

Dressed in black, and holding a handkerchief to his eyes. 

Excuse me, sirs, I pray — I can't yet speak — 
I'm crying now — and have been all the week ! 
' Tis not alone ihia mourning suit, good masters ; 
Tve that within — for which there are no plasters ! 
Pray, would you know the reason why I'm crying ? 
The Comic Muse, long sick, is now a- dying ! 
And if she goes, my tears will never stop ; 
For as a pwy'r, I can't squeeze out one drop : 
I am undone, that's all — shall lose my bread — 
I'd rather-^but that's nothing — lose my head 
When the sweet maid is laid upon the bier, 
Shuter and / shall be chief mourners here. 
To her a mawkish drab of spurious breed. 
Who deals in setUimentals will succeed I 
Poor N'ed and / aiip dead to all intents. 
We can as soon speak Greek as sentiments! 
Bodi nervous growx% to keep our spirits up. 
We now and men take down a hearty cup. 
What shall we do ) — ^If Comedy forsake us ! 
"thej^U turn vs out, and no one else will take us. 
Bat why can't I be moral ? — Let me try — 
My heart thus pressing — ^fixed my face and eye — 
^(Vrdi a sententious look, that nothing means, 
(Faces are blocks, in sentimental scenes) 



Thus I begin — Jll is not gold that glitters. 
Pleasure seems sweet, but proves a glass ojf bitters. 
When ignorance enters, folly is at hand ; 
Learning is belter far than house and land. 
Let not your virtue trip, who trips may stumble, 
And virtue is not virtue, \f she tumble, 

I give it up — morals won't do for me ; 
To make you laugh I must play tragedy. 
One hope remains : hearing the maid was ill^ 
A doctor comes this night to show his skill. 
To cheer her heart, and give your muscles motion. 
He in five draughts prepared, presents a potion ; 
A kind of magic chaxm — for be assured, 
If you will swallow it, the maid is cured : 
But desperate the doctor, and her case is. 
If you reject the dose, and make wry faces ! 
This truth he boasts, will boast it while he lives, 
No poisonous drugs are mixed with what he gives ; 
Should he succeed, you'll give him his degree ; 
If not, within he will receive no fee ! 
The college you, must his pretensions back, 
Pronounce him regular, or dub him quack. 



DRAMATIS PERSONJE. 



MEN. 

Sir Charles Marlow. 
Young Marix>w (his son). 
Hakocastlb. 
Hastings. 
Tony Lumpkin. 

DiGGORY. 



WOMEN. 

Mrs. Hardcastlb. 
Miss Hardcastlb. 
Miss Nbvillb. 
Maid. 



Landlord, Servants, &c. &c. 

ACT I. 

Scene. — A scene in an old-fashioned house. 
Enter Mrs. Hardcastlb and Mr. Hardcastlb. 
Mrs. Hardcastlb. 
I vow, Mr. Hardcastle, you're very particular. Is 
there a creature in the whole country, but our- 
selves, that does not take a trip to town now and 
then to rub off the rust a little? There's the two 
Miss Hoggs, and our neighbour Mrs. Grigsby, go 
to take a month's polishing every winter. 

Hard, Ay, and bring back vanity and affecta- 
tion to last them the whole year. 1 wonder why 
London cannot keep its own fools at home. In 
my time, the follies of the town crept slowly among 
us, but now they travel faster than a stage-cOach. 
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Its fopperies come down, not only as inside pas- 
sengers, but in the very basket. 

Mrs, Hard. Ay, your times were fine times, 
indeed ; you have been telling us of them for many 
a long year. Here we live in an old rambling 
mansion, that looks for all the world like an inn, 
but that we ^ever see company. Our best visitors 
are old Mrs. Oddfish, the curate*s wife, and little 
Cripplegate, the lame dancing-master; and all 
our entertainment, your old stories of Prince 
Eugene and the Duke of Marlborough. I hate 
such old-fashioned trumpery. 

Hard. And I love it. I love everything that*s 
old : old friends, old times, old manners, old books, 
old wine; and, I believe, Dorothy (taking her 
hand), you'll own I have been pretty fond of an 
old wtfe. 

Mrs. Hard. Lord, Mr. Hardcastle, you're for 
ever at your Dorothys, and your old wives. You 
may be a Darby, but I'll be no Joan, I promise 
you. I'm not so old as you'd make me, by more 
than one good year. Add twenty to twenty, and 
make money of that. 

Hard. Let me see; twenty added to twenty, 
makes just fifty and seven. 

Mrs. Hard. It's false, Mr. Hardcastle : I was 
but twenty when I was brought to bed of Tony, 
that I had by Mr. Lumpkin, my first husband ; 
and he's not come to years of discretion yet. 

Hard. Nor ever will, I dare answer for him. 
Ay, you have taught him finely. 

Mrs. Hard. No matter, Tony Lumpkin has a 
good fortune. My son is not to live by his learn- 
ing. I don't think a boy wants much learning to 
spend fifteen hundred a-year. 

Hard. Learning, quotha ! a mere composition of 
tricks and mischief. 

Mrs. Hard. Humour, my dear: nothing but 
humour. Come, Mr. Hardcastle, you must allow 
the boy a little humour. 

Hard. I'd sooner allow him a horse-pond. If 
burning the footmen's shoes, frighting the maids, 
worrying the kittens — be humour, he has it. It 
was but yesterday he fastened my wig to the back 
of my chair, and when I went to make a bow, I 
popt my bald head in Mrs. Frizzle's face. 

Mrs. Hard. And am I to blame? The poor 
boy was always too sickly to do any good. A school 
would be his death. When he comes to be a little 
stronger, who knows what a year or two's Latin 
may do for him ! 

Hard. Latin for him ! A cat and fiddle. No, no, 
the ale-house and the stable are the only schools 
he'll ever go to. 

Mrs. Hard. Well, we must not snub the poor 
boy now, for I believe we shan't have him long 
among us. Anybody that looks in his face may see 
he's consumptive. 

Hard. Ay, if growing too fat be one of the 
symptoms. "^ 

Mrs. Hard. He coughs sometimes. 

Hard. Yes, when his liquor goes the wrong 
way. 

Mrs. Hard. I'm actually afraid of his lungs. 

Hard. And truly so am I ; for he sometime^ 
whoops like a speaking trumpet — ( Tony hallooing 
behind the scenes) — O there he goes — A very con- 
sumptive figure, truly. 

Enter Tony, crofting the stage. 
Mrs Hard. Tony, where are you going, my 



charmer ? Won't you give papa and I a little of 
your company, lovee ! 

Tony. I'm in haste, mother, I cannot stay. 

Mrs. Hard. You shan't venture out this raw 
evening, my dear ; you look most shockingly. 

Tony. I can't s'tay, I tell you. The Three 
Pigeons expects me down every moment. There's 
some fun going forward. 

Hard. Ay; the filjl-house, the old place: I 
thought so. 

Mrs. Hard. A low, paltry set of fellows. 

Tony. Not so low neither. There's Dick Mug- 
gins the exciseman, Jack Slang the horse-doctor, 
little Aminadab, that grinds the music-box, and 
Tom Twist, that spins the pewter platter. 

Mrs. Hard. Pray, my dear, disappoint them 
for one night at least. 

Tony. As for disappointing them, I should not 
so much mind ; but I can't abide to disappoint 
myself. 

Mrs. Hard. {Detaining him.) You shan't go. 

Tony. I will, 1 tell you. 

Mrs. Hard. I say you shan't. 

Tony. We'll see wluch is the strongest, you or I ! 

lExitt hatding her out. 

Hardcastlb, solus. 
Hard. Ay, there goes a pair that only spoil each 
other. But is not the whole age in a combination 
to drive sense and discretion out of doors ! There's 
my pretty darling Kate ; the fashions of the times 
have almost infected her too. By living a year or 
two in town, she is as fond of gauze, and French 
frippery, as the best of them. 

Enter Miss Hardcastle. 

Hard. Blessings on my pretty innocence ! Drest 
out as usual, my Kate. Goodness ! What a quan- 
tity of superfluous silk hast thou got about thee, 
girl ! I could never teach the fools of this age, that 
the indigent world could be clothed out of the 
trimmings of the vain. 

Miss Hard. You know our agreement, sir. 
You allow me the morning to receive and pay 
visits, and to dress in my own manner ; and in the 
evening, I put on my housewife's dress to please 
you. 

Hard. Well, remember I insist on the terms of 
our agreement ; and, by the by, I believe I shall 
have occasion to try your obedience this very 
evening. 

Miss Hard. I protest, sir, I don't comprehend 
your meaning. 

Hard. Then, to be plain with you, Kate, I 
expect the young gentleman I have chosen to be 
your husband from town this very day. I have 
his father's letter, in which he informs me his son 
is set out, and that he intends to follow himself 
shortly after. 

Miss Hard. Indeed ! I wish I had known some- 
thing of this before. Bless me, how shall I behave ! 
It's a thousand to one I shan't like hiiii ; our meet- 
ing will be so formal, and so like a thing of busi- 
ness, that I shall find no room for friendship or 
esteem. 

Hard. Depend upon it, child, I'll never control 
your choice ; but Mr. Mario w, whom I have pitched 
upon, is the son of my old friend, Sir Gharlaa Mar- 
low, of whom you have heard me talk so oftau 
The young gentleman has been bred a scholar, and 
is designed for an employment in the service of 
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his country. I am told he's a man of an excellent 
understandmg. 

Miss Hard, Is he ? 

Hard, Very generous. 

Miss Hard. 1 believe I shall like him. 

Hard. Young and brave. 

Miss Hard. I'm sure I shall like him. 

Hard. And very handsome. 

Miss Hard. My dear ftapa, say no more (kiss- 
ing his hand)f he*8 mine, I'll have him ! 

Hard. And to crown all, Kate, he's one of the 
most bashful and reserved young fellows in all the 
world. 

Miss Hard. Eh ! you have frozen me to death 
again. That word reserved, has undone all the 
rest of his accomplishments. A reserved lover, it 
is said, always makes a suspicious husband. 

Hard. On the contrary, modesty seldom resides 
in a breast that is not enriched with nobler virtues. 
It was the very feature in his character that first 
struck me. 

Miss Hard. He must have more striking fea- 
tures to catch me, I promise you. However, if he 
be so young, so handsome, and so every thing, as 
you mention, I believe he'll do still. I think I'll 
have him. 

Hard. Ay, Kate, but there is still an obstacle. 
It's more than an even wager, he may not have 
you. 

Miss Hard. My dear papa, why will you mortify 
one so ! — Well, if he refuses, instead of break- 
ing my heart at his indifference, I'll only break 
my glass for its flattery, set my cap to some 
newer fashion, and look out for some less difficult 
admirer. 

Hard. Bravely resolved ! In the meantime I'll 
go prepare the servants for his reception ; as we 
seldom see company, they want as' much training 
as a company of recruits the first day's muster. 

lExit. 
Miss Hardcastle, sola. 

Miss Hard. Lud, this news of papa's puts me 
all in a flutter. Young — handsome : these he put 
last; but I put them foremost. Sensible — good- 
natured: I like all that. But then — reserved, and 
sheepish : that's much against him. Yet, can't he 
be cur'd of his timidity, by being taught to be 
proud of his wife ? Yes ; and can't I — But, I vow, 
I'm disposing of the husband, before I have secured 
the lover. 

Enter Miss Nkvillr. 

Miss Hard, I'm glad you're come, Neville, my 
dear. Tell me, Constance : how do I look this 
evening ? Is there any thing whimsical about me ? 
Is it one of my well-looking days, child I Am I 
in face to-day \ 

Miss Nev, Perfectly, my dear. Yet, now I look 
again — bless me ! — sure no accident has happened 
lunong the canary birds, or the gold fishes. Has 
your brother or the cat been meddling ? Or, has 
the last novel been too moving 1 

Miss Hard. No ; nothing of all this. I have 
been threatened — I can scarce get it out — I have 
been threatened with a lover. 

Miss Nev, And his name 

Miss Hard. Is Marlow. 

Miss Nev. Indeed ! 

Miss Hard. The son of Sir Charles Marlow. 

Miss Nev, As I Uve, the most intimate friend 
of Mr. Hastings, my admirer. They are never 



asunder. I believe you must have seen him when 
when we lived in town. 

Miss Hard. Never. 

Miss Nev. He's a very singular character, I 
assure you. Among women of reputation and 
virtue, he is the modestest man alive; but his 
acquaintance give him a very different character 
among creatures of another stamp: you under- 
stand me. 

Miss Hard. An odd character, indeed. I shall 
never be able to manage him. What shall I do ? 
Pshaw, think no more of him, but trust to occur- 
rences for success. But how goes on your own 
affair, my dear \ has my mother been courting you 
for my brother Tony, as usual ! 

Miss Nev. I have just come from one of our 
agreeable t^te-Ji-t^tes. She has been saying a 
hundred tender things, and setting off her pretty 
monster as the very pink of perfection. 

Miss Hard. And her partiality is such, that she 
actually thinks him so. A fortune like yours is no 
small temptation. Besides, as she has the sole 
management of it, I'm not surprised to see her 
unwilling to let it go out of the family. 

Miss Nev. A fortune like mine, which chiefly 
consists in jewels, is no such mighty temptation. 
But, at any rate if my dear Hastings be but con- 
stant, I make no doubt to be too hard for her at 
last. However, I let her suppose that I am in 
love with her son, and she never once dreams that 
my affections are fixed upon another. 

Miss Hard. My good brother holds out stoutly. 
I could almost love him for hating you so. 

Miss Nev. It is a good-natured creature at bot- 
tom, and I'm sure would wish to see me married 
to any body but himself. But my aunt's bell rings 
for our afternoon's walk round the improvements. 
Allans ! Courage is necessary, as our affairs are 
critical. 

Miss Hard. Would it were bed-time, and all 
were well. iExeunt. 






Scene. — An ale-house room. Several shabby Fel- 
lows, with punch and tobacco. Tony at the head 
of the table J a little higher than the rest: a 
mallet in his hand. 

Omnes. Hurrea, hurrea, hurrea, bravo ! 
1 Fel. Now, gentlemen, silence for a song. The 

'squire is going to knock himself down for a song. 
Omnes. Ay, a song, a song ! 
Tony. Then I'll sing you, gentlemen, a song I 

made upon this ale-house, the Three Pigeons. 

BONO. 

Let school-masters puzzle their brain, 

With grammar, and nonsense, and learning; 
Good liquor, I stoutly maintain. 

Give genus a better discerning. 
Let them brag of their heathenish gods, 

Their Lethes, their Styxes, and Stygians ; 
Their qui^, and their qtias, and their quodSt 

They're all but a parcel of pigeons. 

Toroddle, toroddle, toroU. 

When methodist-preachers come down, 

A preaching that drinking is sinful, 
I'll wager the rascals a crown, 

They always preach best with a skin full. 
But when you come down with your pence, 

For a slice of their scurvy religion, 
I'll leave it to all men of sense. 

But you, my good friend, are the pigeon. 

Toroddle, toroddle, toroll. 
E 2 
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Then come, put the jorum about, 

And let us be merry and clever ; 
Our hearts and our liquors are stout. 

Here's the Three Jolly Pigeons for ever I 
Let gome cry up woodcock or hare. 

Your bustards, your ducks, and your widgeons ; 
But of all the birds in the air. 

Here's a health to the Three Jolly Pigeons ! 

Toroddle, toroddle, toroll. 
Omnes. Bravo I bravo ! 

1 Fel. The 'squire has got spunk in him. 

2 FeL I loves to hear him sing, bekeays he never 
gives us nothing that's low. 

3 Fel. damn anything that's low, I cannot 
bear it. 

4 Fel. The genteel thing, is the genteel thing at 
any time. If so be that a gentleman bees in a con- 
catenation accordingly. 

3 Fel. I like the maxum of it. Master Muggins. 
What though I am obligated to dance a bear ? a 
man may be a gentleman for all that. May this 
be my poison, if my bear ever dances but to the 
very genteelest of tunes : " Water parted," or 
** The minuet in Ariadne." 

2 Fel. What a pity it is the 'squire is not come 
to his own ! It would be well for all the publicans 
within ten miles round of him. 

Tony. Ecod and so it would. Master Slang. I'd 
then show what it was to keep choice of company. 

2 Fel. O he takes after his own father for that. 
To be sure, old 'squire Lumpkin was the finest 
gentleman I ever set my eyes on. For winding 
the straight horn, or beating a thicket for a hare, 
or a wench, he never had his fellow. It was a 
saying in the place, that he kept the best horses, 
dogs, and girls in the whole county. 

Tony. Ecod, and when I'm of age I'll be no bas- 
tard, I promise you ! I have been thinking of Bett 
Bouncer, and the miller's grey mare to begin with. 
But come, my boys, drink about and be merry, for 
you pay no reckoning. — Well, Stingo, what's the 
matter I 

Enter Landlord. 

Land. There be two gentlemen in a post-chaise 
at the door. They have lost their way upo' the 
forest ; and they are talking something about Mr. 
Hardcastle. 

Tony. As sure as can be, one of them must be 
the gentleman that's coming down to court my 
sister. — Do they seem to be Londoners \ 

Land. I believe they may. They look woundily 
like Frenchmen. 

Tony. Then desire them to step this way, and 
I'll set them right in a twinkling, (^cci/ 'Land- 
lord.) Gentlemen, as they mayn't be good enough 
company for you, step down for a moment, and I'll 
be with you in the squeezing of a lemon. 

lExeunt mob. 
Tony, tolus. 

Tony. Father-in-law has been calling me whelp, 
and hound, this half year. Now if I pleased, I 
could be so revenged upon the old grumbletonian. 
But then I'm afraid— afraid of what? I shall soon 
be worth fifteen hundred a-year, and let him 
frighten me out of that if he can. 

Enter Landloju), conducting Marlow and Hastings. 

Marl. What a tedious uncomfortable day have 
we had of it ! We were told it was but forty 
miles across the country, and we have come above 
threescore. 



Hast. And all, Marlow, from that unaccount- 
able reserve of yours, that would not let us inquire 
more frequently on the way. 

Marl. I own, Hastings, I am unwilling to lay 
myself under an obligation to every one I meet ; 
and often stand the chance of an unmanneriy 
answer. 

Hast. At present, however, we are not likely to 
receive any answer. 

Tony. No offence, gentlemen ; but I'm told you 
have been inquiring for one Mr. Hardcastle, in 
those parts. Do you know what part of the coun- 
try you are in ? 

Hast. Not in the least, sir ; but should thank 
you for information. 

Tony. Nor the way you came ? 

Hast. No, sir ; but if you can inform us 

Tony. Why, gentlemen, if you know neither the 
road you are going, nor where you are, nor the 
road you came, the first thing I have to inform 
you is, that — you have lost your way. 

Marl. We wanted no ghost to tell us that. 

Tony. Pray, gentlemen, may I be so bold as to 
ask the place from whence you came ? 

Marl. That's not necessary towards directing us 
where we are to go. 

Tony. No offence ; but question for question is 
all fair, you know. Pray, gentlemen, is not this 
same Hardcastle a cross-grained, old-fashioned, 
whimsical fellow, with an ugly face ; a daughter, 
and a pretty son ? 

Hast. We have not seen the gentleman ; but he 
has the family you mention. 

Tony. The daughter, a tall trapesing, trolloping, 
talkative May-pole The son, a pretty, well- 
bred, agreeable youth, that every body is fond of. 

Marl. Our information differs in this. The 
daughter is said to be well-bred and beautiful ; the 
son, an awkward booby, reared up, and spoiled at 
his mother's apron-strmg. 

Tony. He-he-hem — Then, gentlemen, all I have 
to tell you is, that you won't reach Mr. Hardcas- 
tle's house this night, I believe. 

Hast. Unfortunate ! 

Tony. It's a damn'd long, dark, boggy, dirty, 
dangerous way. Stingo, tell the gentlemen the 
way to Mr. Hardcastle^s ; (winking upon the land' 
lord.) Mr. Hardcastle's, oi Quagmire Marsh ; you 
understand me. 

Land. Master Hardcastle's ? Lack-a-daisy, my 
masters, you're come a deadly deal wrong ! When 
you came to the bottom of the hill, you should 
have crossed down Sqtiash-lane. 

Marl. Cross down Squash-lane ? 

Land. Then you were to keep straight forward, 
till you came to four roads. 

Marl. Come to where four roads meet ! 

Tony. Aye ; but you must be sure to take only 
one of them. 

Marl. O sir, you're facetious. 

Tony. Then keeping to the right, you are to go 
sideways till you come upon Crack-skull-common: 
there you must look sharp for the track of the 
wheel, and go forward, till you come to farmer 
Murrain's bam. Coming to the farmer's bam, 
you are to turn to the right, and then to the left, 
and then to the right-about again, till you find out 
the old mill 

Marl. Zounds, man ! we could as soon find out 
the longitude I 
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Hast. What's to be done, Marlow 1 

Marl. This house promises but a poor recep- 
tion ; though perhaps the landlord can acconuno- 
date us. 

Land. Alack, master, we have but one spare 
bed in the whole house. 

Tony. And, to my knowledge, that's taken up 
by three lodgers already. (^After a pause ^ in which 
the rest seem disconcerted.) I have hit it. Don*t 
you think. Stingo, our landlady would acconmiodate 
the gentlemen by the fire-side, with — three chairs 
and a bolster \ 

Hast. I hate sleepmg by the fire-side. 

Marl, And I detest your three chairs and a 
bolster. 

Tony. You do, do you ? — then let me see — what 
— if you go on a mile further, to the Buck's Head ; 
the old Buck's Head on the hill, one of the best 
inns in the whole country ? 

Hast. O, ho ! so we have escaped an adventure 
for this night, however. 

Land. (^Apart to Tony.) Sure, you ben't sending 
them to your father's as an inn, be you ? 

Tony. Mum, you fool you. Let them find that 
out. ( To them.) You have only to keep on straight 
forward, till you come to a large old house by the 
road-side. You'll see a pair of large horns over 
Uie door. That's the sign. Drive up the yard, 
and call stoutly about you. 

Hast. Sir, we are obliged to you. The servants 
can't miss the way. 

Tony. No, no. But I tell you though, the land- 
lord is rich, and going to leave off business ; so he 
wants to be thought a gentleman, saving your pre- 
sence, he ! he I he ! He'll be for giving you his 
company, and ecod, if you mind him, he'll persuade 
you that his mother was an alderman, and his 
aunt a justice of the peace. 

Land. A troublesome old blade, to be sure ; but 
a keeps as good wines and beds as any in the 
whole country. 

Marl. Well, if he supplies us with these, we shall 
want no further connexion. We are to turn to the 
right, did you say ? 

Tony. No, no ; straight forward. I'll just step 
myself, and show you a piece of the way. ( To the 
landlord.) Mum. 

Land. Ah, bless your heart, for a sweet, plea- 
sant — danm'd miscluevous son of a whore. 

iExeunt. 

ACT II. 

Scene. — An old-fashioned house. 

Enter Hardcastlb, followed by three or four awkward 

Servants. 

Hard. Well, I hope you're perfect in the table 
exercise I have been teaching you these three days. 
You all know your posts and your places ; and can 
show that you have been used to good company, 
without stirring from home. 

Omnes. Ay, ay. 

Hard. When company comes, you are not to 
pop out and stare, and then run in again, like 
frighted rabbits in a warren. 

Omnes. No, no. 

Hard, You, Diggory, whom I have taken from 
the bam, are to make a show at the side-table ; and 
you, Roger, whom I have advanced from the 
plough, are to place yourself behind my chair. But 



you*re not to stand so, with your hands in your 
pockets. Take your hands from your pockets, 
Roger ; and from your head, you blockhead you. 
See how Diggory carries his hands. They're a 
little too stiff, indeed, but that's no great matter. 

Digg. Ay ; mind how I hold them. I learned to 
hold my hands this way, when I was upon drill for 
the militia. And so being upon drill 

Hard. You must not be so talkative, Diggory, 
You must be all attention to the guests. You must 
hear us talk, and not think of talking ; you must 
see us drink, and not think of drinking ; you must 
see us eat, and not think of eating. 

Digg. By the law8,your worship, that's parfectly 
unpossible. Whenever Diggory sees yeating going 
forward, ecod he's always wishing for a mouthful 
himself. 

Hard, Blockhead ! is not a belly-full in the 
kitchen, as good as a belly-full in the parlour I Stay 
your stonjach with that reflection. 

Digtf. Ecod, I thank your worship, I'll make a 
shift to stay my stomach with a slice of cold beef 
in the pantry. 

Hard. Diggory, you are too talkative. Then if 
I happen to say a good thing, or tell a good story 
at table, you must not all burst out a-laughing, as 
if you made part of the company. 

Digg. Then ecod, you worahip must not tell the 
story of Quid Grouse in the gun-room : I can't help 
laughing at that — he ! he ! he ! — for the soul of 
me. We have laughed at that these twenty years 
— ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Hard. Ha ! ha ! ha ! The story is a good one. 
Well, honest Diggory, you may laugh at that — but 
still remember to be attentive. Suppose one of the 
company should call for a glass of wine, how will 
you behave ? A glass of wine, sir, if you please. 
( To Diggory.) — Eh, why don't you move ? 

Digg. Ecod, your worship, I never have courage 
till I see the eatables and drinkables brought upon 
the table, and then I'm as bauld as a lion. 

Hard. What, will nobody move \ 

1 Serv. I'm not to leave this plax;e. 

2 Serv. I'm sure it's no pleace of mine. 

3 Serv. Nor mine, for sartain. 

Digg. Wauns, and I'm sure, it canna be mine. 

Hard. You numskulls ! and so while, like your 
betters, you are quarrelling for places, the guests 
must be starved. O you dunces ! I find I must 

begin all over again. But don't I hear a coach 

drive into the yard ? To your posts, you block- 
heads. I'll go in the mean time, and give my old 
friend's son a hearty welcome at the gate. 

{^Exit Hardcastlb. 

Digg. By the elevens, my place is gone quite 
out of my head. 

Roger. I know that my place is to be every- 
where. 

1 Serv. Where the devil is mine ! 

2 Serv. My pleace is to be no where at all ; and 
so Ize go about my business. 

IExeunt Servants, running about as if frighted, 
different ways. 

Enter Servant with candles, showing in Marlow and 

Hastings. 

Serv. Welcome, gentlemen, very welcome. This 

way. 

Hast, After the disappointments of the day, 
welcome once more, Charles, to the comforts of a 
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clean room, and k good fire- Upon iny word, a 
TCTy well-looking houae ; *n[iqae, bat creditable. 

MoW. Tbeiuiulfaleofalargeroaiinoa. Having 
firm ruined the master bj Rood bouaebeeiMDg, it at 
last Nines Lo levj conlributton* aa an inn. 

Halt. Aa yoa aay, He pasiengeta are lo be taxed 
lo pB7 all Iheae fineritA. 1 have often aeen a good 
mde'board, or a marble ehimney-iiiece, thoogb not 
actoaily put in the bill, inflame the biH con- 
biimdedly. 

Marl. Travdiet*, George, moat paj in all 
plaeeg. The onljr dilTerence w, that in giiod iuni 
yiiu pay dcarlj' for luxuries ; in bad inim yoa are 
Seeeed and Marved. 

Hatl. Yon h»TC li»ed pretty much among tbem. 
In tmtb, I have been often snrpriiied, that yoa, 
who have Heen ao ninch' of the world, niUi your 
natnral good aenwt, and your many oppartnnitiea. 
Id never yet aeqnire a requiaile ahare of 

.Harl, Tbe EngliiilunBn'a maUdv. Bnt tell me, 
Geor^, where ciiuld I have learned that asanivnce 
jon talk uf ! My life ha« been chiefly spent in a 
college, or an inn ; in seclnaion from that kively 

Cot tbe ercntion that chiefly teach men canfl- 
e. I don't know that I was ever ionuliarly 
acquunled with a single modest woman — except 
my motheF— But among females of analher cla^ 
you know — 

Hasl. Aye,amongthemyDnareimpudeatenough 
of all eonsciencn 

Marl. They are of ui, you know. 

Hail. But in the uompany of women of reputa- 
tion, I never saw aucb an idiot, such a trembler : 
jron look, for all the world, aa if you wanted an 
opportunity of etealiag out ef the room. 

Marl. Why man that's because I do want to steal 
rat of the room 1 Faith, I have often formed a re- 
solution, to break the ice, and isttle away at any 
f. But I don't know how, a single glance from 
a pair of (ine eyea has totally avemct my resolution. 
An impadent fellow may counterfeit modesly j but 
I'll be haagsd if a modest man can ever counterfeit 
impudence. 

/fail. If you could bat say half the fine things 
U) them, that I have heard you lavish upon the 
bal'-niaid of on inn, or even a coUege bed-maker— 

Marl. Why, George, I can't say fine things to 
them. They freeze, they petri^ me. Thej may 
talk of a aomet, or a burning mountain, or some 
■uch bagBtellc 1 but (o me,amDdeflt wiiman,drest 
Qut ui all hrafiner^iis tbe most tremendous object 
at (he vb'Ae creation. 

Hitil. Hal hal ha I At thin rate, man, bow can 
yon ever exuM^ to marry I 

Marl. Never, unices, aa among Idngs and 
princes, my briila were to be courted by proxy. 
If, indeed, like an CHBlem bridegroom, one were 
to lie introdaeed to a wife he never saw before, it 
might be endured. But to go through all tbe 
terrors of a formal courtship, together with tlie 
epiaode of aunts, grandmothers aud eouauis, and 
I at biat to hlurl out the broad-alar quPHlioo, of— 
I madam, will pou morry ms J! No, no ; that's a 
■Iruin much above mi ' 



Hail. 1 pity you. Bulhuwdoj'ou intend be- 
liaving (o the lady you 
requMit of your fatb 
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for the nM, I dcn'l think I ehall venture to brak 
in b^ bee, till t tee my bther's again. 

HaiL 1 am aurpriaed that one who ia ao warm k 
friend can be so cool a lover. 

Marl. To be explicit, my dear Hastings, my 
chief uiduecmcot down, was ta be inxtrumentsl in 
fiTwarding your happineoa, not my own. Hisa 
Nerille loves yoa, the family don't know you, as 
my friend yon are a sore of a reeepdon, and let 
honour do the rest. 

Bail. Mv dekr MaHow I— But 111 mppren the 
emotion. (Vere I a wretch, meanly aecJiiDg to 
carry off a fiirlune, you should be the last man 
in the world I would apply lo for aaaiataoce. 'But 
Miss Ni^villc'a pemon i» all I ask ; and that ia 
mine, both from her deceased father's conaent, 
and her own iadinatinn. 

Marl, Happy man I Yon have talents and art 
to captivate any woman. 1 am doomed to adore 
the sex, and yet to converse with the only port of 
it I deflpinc. This stammer in my address, and 
this awkward prepoeKsaing viaage of mine, can 
never permit me to soar above the reach of a 
milliner's 'prentice, or one of the dncbesses of 
Drurj-hine. — Pshaw ! this fellow here to inter- 



JJard. Gentlemen, once more you arc heartily 
welcmne. Which U Mr. Marlow I Sir, you're 
heartily welcome. It's not my way, you see, to 

receive my frienda with my back to the fire. 1 
like to give them a hearty receptionr.in the old 
style, at ray gale. I hke lo ace their hotaea and 
trunks taken care of. 

Marl. (Jride.) He has got onr names from the 
servants already. {To him.) We approve voor 
caution and hoapilality, air. (To Hisnnos.) I 
hnve heen thinking, George, of changing our 
travelling dreaseB in the maming. 1 am grown 
confoundedly ashamed of mine. 

Hard. 1 beg, Mr. Marlow, you'll use no eare- 
monyh--'-^-'- — - 



.y be under no n 



— praj 

IS Liberty-hall, gentlemi 

you please here. 

Marl. Yet,Georgc,if weopenthe cnmpaigntoo 
fiercely at first, we may want ammunition before 
it in over. I think to reserve the embroidery, to 



Hard, Your talking of a retreat, Mr. Markiw, 
Its me in mind of the duke of Marlborough, when 
t went to benege Denajn. He fint summoned 



Marl. Don'tyou Ihiuk the BM/refTor' 

11 do with the plain brown 1 

Hard. He iirtit summoned the garrison, which 

Lght conaist of about five thousand meit 

l/ait. 1 tliinb not : brown and yellow mix but 
ry poorlv. 

Hard. 1 say, gentlemen, as I was telling you, he 
mmnned the garrison, which might couoist of 



I. The girls like finery. 
1. Which might eonsist of 
veil appomted with stoi 



about fiVD thou- 



and other imptemeats of war. Now,t«yB the duke 



of Marlborough, to George Brooks, that stood next 
to him — you must have heard of George Brooks ; 
* I'll pawn my dukedom/ says he, ' but I take that 

garrison without spilling a drop of blood.* So 

MarL What, my good friend, if you gave us a 
glass of punch in the mean time ? It would help us 
to carry on the siege with vigour. 

Hard, Punch, air I (Aside,) This is the most 
unaccountable kind of modesty I ever met with. 

MarL Yes, sir, punch. A glass of warm punch, 
after our journey, will be comfortable. This is 
Liberty-hall, you know. 
Hard. Here's cup, sir. 

MarL (Aside.) So this fellow, in his Liberty- 
hall, will only let us have just what he pleases. 

Hard, (Taking the cup.) I hope you'll find it to 
your mind. I have prepared it with my own hands, 
and I believe you'll own the ingredients are toler- 
able. Will you be so good as to pledge me, sir 1 
Here, Mr. Marlow, here is to our better acquaint- 
ance. ^ IDrinkt. 
MarL (Aside,) A very impudent 'fellow this I 
but he's a character, and I'll humour him a little. 
Sir, my service to you. IDrinks. 
Hast. (Aside.) I see this fellow wants to give 
us his company, and forgets that he's an inn-keeper, 
before he has learned to be a gentleman. 

MarL From the excellence of your cup my old 
friend, I suppose you have a good deal of business 
in this part of the country. Warm work, now 
and then, at elections, I suppose. 

Hard. No, sir, I have long given that work 
over. Since our betters have hit upon the ex- 
pedient of electing each other, there's no business 
for us that sell ale. 

Host* So, then you have no turn for politics I 
see. 

Hard. Not in the least. There was a time, in- 
deed, I fretted myself about the mistakes of govern- 
ment, like other people ; but, finding myself every 
day grow more angry, and the government grow- 
ing no better, I left it to mend itself. Since that, 
I no more trouble my head about Heyder Alley, 
or Ally Cawn, than about Ally Croaker. — Sir, my 
service to you. 

Hast. So that with eating above stairs, and 
drinking below ; with receiving your friends within, 
and amusing them without, you lead a good pleasant 
bustling life of it. 

Hard. I do stir about a great deal, that's cer- 
tain. Half the differences of the parish are adjusted 
in this very parlour. 

MarL (After drinking.) And you have an argu- 
ment in your cup, old gentleman, better than any 
in Westminster-hall. 

Hard. Ay, young gentleman, that, and a little 
philosophy. 

Marl. (Aside.) Well, this is the first time I ever 
heard of an inn-keeper's philosophy ! 

Hast, So then, like an experienced general, you 
attack them on every quarter. If you find their 
reason manageable, you attack it with your philo- 
sophy ; if you find they have no reason, you attack 
them with this. — Here's your health, my philo- 
sopher. IDrinks. 
Hard, Good, very good, thank you ; ha ! ha ! 
Your generalship puts me in mind of prince Eugene, 
when he fought the Turks at the battle of Belgrade. 
You shall hear. 

MarL Instead of the battle of Belgrade, I think 



it's almost time to talk about supper. What has 
your philosophy got in the house for supper ? 

Hard. For supper, sir ! (Aside.) Was ever such 
a request to a msLii in his own house ! 

Marl. Yes, sir ; supper, sir : I begin to feel an 
appetite. I shall make devilish work to-night in 
tne larder, I promise you. 

Hard. (Aside.) Such a brazen dog sure never 
my eyes beheld. (To him.) Why really, sir, as for 
supper, I can't well tell. My Dorothy, and the 
cook-maid, settle these things between them. I 
leave these kind of things entirely to them. 
Marl. You do, do you ? 

Hard, Entirely. By-the-by, I believe they are 
in actual consultation, upon what's for supper, this 
moment in the kitchen. 

MarL Then I beg they'll admit me as one of 
their privy council. It's a way I have got. When 
I travel, I always choose to regulate my own 
supper. Let the cook be called. No offence I 
hope, sir. 

Hard. no, sir, none in the least ; yet, I don't 
know how, our Bridget, the cook-maid, is not very 
communicative upon these occasions. Should we 
send for her, she might scold us all out of the 
house. 

Hast, Let's see the list of the larder then. I 
ask it as a favour. I always match my appetite 
to my bill of fare. 

Marl. ( To Hardcastle, who looks at them with 
surprise.) Sir, he's very right, and it's my way too. 
Hard. Sir, you have a right to command here. 
Roger, bring us the bill of fare for to-night's supper. 
I believe it's drawn out. Your manner, Mr. Hast- 
ings, puts me in mind of my uncle, colonel Wallop. 
It was a saying of his, that no man was sure of his 
supper till he had eaten it. 

Hast. (Aside.) All upon the high ropes ! His 
uncle a colonel ! we shall soon hear of his mother 
being a justice of peace. But let's hear the bill 
of fare. 

MarL (Perusing.) What's here ? For the first 
course ; for the second course ; for the dessert. The 
devil, sir, do you think we have brought down the 
whole joiners' company, or the corporation of Bed- 
ford, to eat up such a supper % Two or three little 
things, clean and comfortable, will do. 
Hast. But, let's hear it. 

Marl. (Reading.) For the first course at the top, 
a pig, and pruin sauce. 

Hast. Damn your pig, I say. 
Marl. And damn your pruin sauce, say I. 
Hard. And yet, gentlemen, to men that are hun- 
gry, pig, with pruin sauce, is very good eating. 
Marl. At the bottom, a calfs tongue and brains. 
Hast. Let your brains be knocked out, my good 
sir ; I don't like them. 

Marl. Or you may clap them on a plate by them- 
selves. I do. 

Hard. (Aside.) Their impudence confounds me. 
( To them/) Gentlemen, you are my guests, make 
what alterations you please. Is there any thing 
else you wish to retrench, or alter, gentlemen 1 

Marl. Item, A pork pie, a boiled rabbit and 
sausages, a florentine, a shaking pudding, and a 
dish of tiff — taff — taffety cream ! 

Hast. Confound your made dishes. I shall be 
as much at a loss in this house, as at a green and 
yellow dinner, at the French ambassador's table. 
I'm for plain eating. 
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Hard. I'm sorry, gentlenieij, that I have oolhing 
you like ; hut if there be any thing you have a 
particular Cincy to 

AfoW. Why really, sir, your bill of fare is bo 
exquiaite, that any one part of it is full as good as 
another. Send ua what you please. So much for 
supper: and uow to aee that our beds are aii'ed, 
and properly laheu care of. 

Hard. I entreat yon'U leave aJI that to me. Yon 
shall not alir a step. 

Marl. Leave that to you > I protent, sir, you 
muut excuse mc ; I always look la these tilings 

Hard, I must iuaist, sir, you'll make j-ouraelf 
easy on that head. 

Marl, You see I'm resolved on h. (Aiide.) A 
very troublennme fellow this, as ever I met with. 

Sard. Well, sir, I'm resolved at least to attend 
you. (Atide.) This may be modem modeaty, but I 
never saw any thing look so tike old-hshiuned 
impudence. lEiennl Makl. anil Hard. 

llABTittOSt tOlHt. 

Hail. So I find, this fellow's civilities begin to 
grow Ironblesome. But who can be a.agcy at those 
asHiduitied, which are iDoant lo please him I Ha t 
what do 1 see I Miss Neville, by all that's happy I 

Enter Htwl NByittt 

JIfiH Nev. My dear Hastings I To what unex> 
pected good fortune, to what accident am I to 
■Borihe this happy meeting ! 

Hatt. Ratlier, let mc ask the same question, as 
I could never have lioped to meet ray dear Con- 

Mill Neo. An ion I sure yon mistake ! my annt, 
my guardian, lives here. What could mduce you 
lo think this house an inn t 

Sail. Myfriend, Mr. Marlow, with whom I came 
down, and I, have been sent hore as tn an inu, I 
assure you. A young fellow, whom we uccideutally 
met at a house hard by, directed us hithor. 

JUin JVctp. Certainly it must bo one of my hope- 
ful coumn's tricks, of whom you have heard me talk 
so often, ha I ha I ha I ha t 

Hail. Ho whomyourauntintendsforyouJ He 
of whom I have such just apprehensions t 

Mill JVbb. You have notlung to fear from him, 
I assure you. You'd adore him, if you knew how 
heartily he deaptses me. My aunt knows it loo, 
and has uuderUkcn to court me for him ; and actu- 
ally begins to think she has made a conquest. 

Hail. Thou dear dissembler 1 You must know, 
my Constance, I have just seized this happy oppor- 
tunity of my friend's visit here, to get admittance 
into the femily. The horses that carried us down, 
are now fctigned with their ioomey; but theyll 
Boon be refresh'd ; and then, if my dearest girl will 
trust in her faithful Hastings, we sliall soon be 
landed in France ; where, even among slaves, the 
laws of marriage are respected. 

Mill Nev. 1 have oflon told you, that though 
ready to obey you, I yet should leave my little for- 
tune behind with reluotance. The greatest part of 
it was left me by mj; uncle, the India dtreetor, and 
ohiefly consifitB in jewels. I have been for some 
tune persuading my aunt to let me wear them. I 
fancy I am very near succeeding. The ' 



Hail. Perish the baubles 1 Yonr person la all I 

desire. In the mean time, my friend Marlow must 
not be let into his mistake ; 1 know the strange re- 
serve of his temper is such,that if abruptly informed 
of it, he would instantly quit the bouse, before our 
plan was ripe for execiition. 

Min Ker. But how shall we keep him in the 
deception 1 Miss Hardcaa tie is just returned from 
walking ; what if we still continue to deceive him 1 
This, this way [thjj, eon/ii: 

Marl, The assiduities of these good people 
tease me beyond bearing. My host seems to think 
it ill maimers to leave me alone, and so he claps 
not only himself, but his old-fiishioned wife on 
my back. They talk of coming to sup with ua too; 
and llien, I suppose, we are to run the gauntlet 
through all the rest of the family. — What have we 
gut here I — 

Hail, My dear Charles I Let me congratulate 
you ! — The most fortunate accident t— Who do yon 
think is just alightedl 

Marl. Cannot guess. 

Hail. Our mistresses, boy. Miss Hardcastle and 
Miss Neville. Give me leave to introduce Miss 
Constance Neville to your acquaintance. Happen- 
ing to dine in the nelghbourliuod, Ihey called, on 
their return, to take fresh horses here. Miss Hard- 
castle has just stept into the next room, and will be 
back in an instant. Wasn't it lucky, ehf 

Marl.^Aiide.) I have just been mortified enough 
of all conscience, and here comes something to com- 
pleto my embarrasBment, 

Hail. Well, hut wasn't it the E 
thing in the world ! 

Marl, Oh! yes. Very fortunate— amost joyful 
eneountor — But our dresses, George, you know, 
are in disorder — What if we should postpone the 
happiness till to-morrow ! — To-morrow, at her own 
house— It will be every bit as convenient — And 
rather more respectful — To-morrow let it he. 

lOffcrlHglnffe. 

Milt JVen. By no means, sir. Your ceremnny 
will displease her. The disorder nf your dress wiU | 
show the ardour of yuur impatience : besides, she 
knows you are in the house, and will permit you 

Marl. O! the devil! how shall I support itt 
Hera I hem I Hastings, you must not go. You are 
to assist me, you know. I shall be confoundedly 
ridiculous. Yet, hang it ! I'll take coumge. Hem ! 

Halt. PBhaw,man! it's but theflrst piunge,uid 
all's over. She's but a woman, you know. 

Marl. And of all women, she that I dread most 



Enter MisB HiOKiirrLit, u rttvmliig from leaWmg, 

IJatt. (Introducing Aim.) Miss Ilardcastle — Mr, 
Marlow. I'm proud ofbringingtwoperaunHof such 
merit together, tliat only want to luiow, to esteem 

Mill Hard, (jiiidt.} Now, for meeting my mo- 
dest gentlemau with a demure &ce, and quite in 
his own manner. (After a pauit, in which ha ap- 
pearl very rtnenij/, nnrf diiconcerteil.) I'm glad of 
your safe anival, sir — I'm told, you bad some aeei- 
dents by the way. 

Marl. Only a few, madam. Yes, we had some. 
Yos, madam, a good many accidents ; but should be 
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Rorry — mftdun — or nUher gl&d of any uccideiita — 
tliHt are so agreCBhly concJadcd. Hem ! 

NbsHTo him.) Yi>a never spoke betterlaywt 
whule life. Keep it Dp, uid I'u enHiire you (lie 

Mixs Hard. Vm a&aid you flatter, hit. You, 
that have seeu no much of the finest com]raiiy, can 
find little en1«rtaiuineut in an obscure vomer of 
intry. 
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vrage.) I have lived, in- 
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the world, madam ; but I have kepi very 


little Et 
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life, madam, while 
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I am told, is the way to 
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at last. 
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VTO never spoke better. 
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(To Aim. 


Hem! Stand by me, then, and 






irow 


in a vord or two, to set me 



pagaui. 
Misa Hard. An nbaerver, like you, upon life, 
I fear, disagreeably emijloyed, since you 



t have had much more t< 



a than t 



Marl. Pardon me, madam. I was always willing 
to be amused. Thefolly of most peoploisFBtherau 
object of mirth Utan uiieaaiucsa. 

Batl. ( To him.) Bravo, bravo. Nevor spuke so 
weU in your whole life. Well 1 Mies Hardcastle, 
I see, that you and Mr. Marlow are going to be very 
good company. I believe our lieing here will but 
embamsB the interview. 

Mfiri. Not in the least, Mr. Hastings. We like 
your company of all things, (rn Aim.) Zounds I 
George, sure you won't go -. liow can you leave us! 

Hast Our presence will but spoil conversation, 
so we'll retire to the next room. { To him.) Yon 
don't consider, man, that we are to manage a little 
t^^-tete of onr own. [Ezcatit. 

MUt Hard. (Jfler a paun.) But you have not 
been wholly an observer, I presume, sir ; the ladies, 
I should luipe, have employed some part of your 
addresBes, 

Marl. (Relapsing into limidHif.) Pardon me, 

madam, I — I — I^as yet have studied only — tu 

— deserve them. 

Mitt Hard. And that, HOiue say, is the very 



waytfl 






Marl. PerhB. 
verse only with the more grave and scnsihle part 

of the sex. But I'ra afraid I grow tiresome. 

_ Miaa Hard. Not at all, sir ; there is nothing I 
like BO much aa grave conversation myself ; I could 
hear it for ever. Indeed — I have often been aur- 
prised how a man of sentimenl could ever admire 
those tight airy pleaaureSj where nothing reaches 
the heart. 

Marl. Ifs— adiiBea.sB~of lhemind,madam. In 
the variety of tastes there must be some who, want- 
ing a relish — for — um-a-um. 

Mifs Hard. I understand you, Mr. Theremust 
be some, who, wanluig a relish for refined plea- 
sures, pretend to despise what Uiey are incapable 
uf taEtin|r. 

Marl. My mennuig, madam, but infinitely better 
expreased. And I can't help obBcrving— a 

Mini Hard. (Aside.) Who could ever suppoBe 
this fellow impudent upon some occnsioun! (To 
him.) You were going to observe, eir.— 



Marl. I was observing, madam — I protest, 
madam, 1 forget what 1 woh going to observe. 
Mia Hard. (A«de.) I vow, and so do I. ( To 

him.) You were oleerving, sir, that in tills age of 
hypocrisy, something about hyiiocrisy, sir. 

Marl. Yes, madam i in tlus age of hypoerisy 
there are few who, upon strict inquiry, lio not — 



X 



Mill Hard. I nndetstaud you perfeetly, sir. 
Marl. (Jaide.) Egad I and that's more thaa I 
do myself. 

Mia Hard. Y'ou mean that, in this hypooritieal 

there are few that do not condemn lu public 
t they practise in private, and think they pay 

Marl. 'True, madam j those who iiave 
virtue in tlielr mouths, have least of it in 

Afii» Hard. Not in the least, sir ; there's i 
thing so agreeable, and Bpiriled, in your ma 
such life and force — pray, air, bo on. 

Marl. Yes, madam ; I 



s saving— that there 
■ofoonr 
-npont 



madam, destroys all the — and pi 

Miu Hard. I agree with you entirely ; a wai 
of courage upon some occasions, assumes the a] 
pearaiico of ignorance, and lietrays us whan w 
most want to exeeL I beg you'll proceed. 

Marl. Yes, madam ; morally speaking, madam- 
But I we HiHB Neville, expecting us in the ne) 
room. I would not intrude for the world. 

Mita Hard. I protest, sir, I never was moi 
agreeably entertained in all my life. Pray go oi 

Marl. Yes, madam ; I was — But she beckons u 

join her. Madam, shall 1 do myself the honour 

attend you I 

Mi»i Hard. Well then, I'll follow. 

Marl. (Atide.) This pretty smooth dialogue has 
■ne for me. lExll. 



Mis» Hard. Ha I ha 1 ha I Was there ever such 
asobersentimental interview I I'm cerlainhescarce 
looked in my face the whole lime. Yet the fellow, 
hut for his unacconn table bashfulneas, is pretty well 
He has good sense ; but then, ao buried in hln 
fears, that it btigues one more than ignorance. If 
I could teach bun a little confidence, it would be 
doing somebody, that I know of, a piece of service. 
But who is that somebody! — that, bith, is a ques- 






and Mtsb 14ev 



I, foVoaed ig Ubb. IIaiid- 



Miii Nev. I hope, courin, one may Bpeak to 
own relations, and not be to blame I 

Taio/. Ay, but I know what sort of a relation 
you want to make me though ; but it won't do. 
1 tell yon, cousin Con, it won't do, so I beg you'll 
keep your distance ; I want no nearer relation- 
ahip. [_ShtMlBa:,,ciH,v'lli«thivilsaumcK-iceivi. 

Mrs. Hard. WeU 1 I vow, Mr. Hastings, you 
am very cntertaming. There's nothing in the 
world I love to talk of so much as London, and 
the fosliiona, though 1 was never there myself. 

Hasl. Never there ! You amnae me I From your 
air and manner, I concluded you had been bred all 
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vour lifentheFat Baneteeli, St James's, or Tower 
Wharf. 

JUri. Hani. 1 sir, you're only pleasevl to say 
so. We country peraons can haie no manner M 
bIL I'm in love with the town, and that serve* 
to nuse me above} some of OUT neigfa bo nring rustics; 
but who can faave a mtumer, that has never seen 
the Pantheou, the Grotto Gardens, the Borough, 
and such places, where the oobili^ chiefly resort! 
All I can do, in to enjoy Loodon at second-liaod. 
I take care to know every t^te-^-tetc from tlie 
Scandalous Magaiine, and have alt the fashions, 
as they come ont, in a letter from the (wo Miss 
Itickots of Crooked-lane. Pray huw do ynii like 
this head, Mr. Hastingn I 

Hail. Extremely e]e);ant and d^gagn, upon my 
word, madam. Yonr friseur a a Frenchman, I 

Mri- Hard. I protest I dreBsed it myself from 
a pHjit in the Ladies' Memorandum Book for tho 
last year. 

Hatl. Indeed \ anch a head In a side-box, at the 
play-honBe, would draw as many gazers, as my laily 
Mayoresa at a city ball. 

JIf ri. Hard. I vow, since inoculation began, there 
is no such tiling to be seeu as a plain woman ; so 
one mnst dress a little particular,or one may escape 
in the crowd. 

Hail, But that can never he your case, madam, 
in any dress. IBmninp. 

Mrs. Hard. Yet what signifiEB mg dressing 
when I have snch a piece of antiijuiCy by my side 
as Mr. Hardcaatlel all I can say will not argue 
down a mngle button from his clothes. I have of- 
ten wanted bhn to throw olT his great Saxen wig, 
and where he was h^d, to plaster it over, lite my 
lord Pately, with powder, 

Haal. You are right, madam ; fur as, among 
the ladieH, there are none ugly, so, among the men, 
there are none old. 

Mrs. Hard. But what iJo you think his answer 
n'sal Why, with his nanal goOiie vivacity, he 
I only wanted him lo throw off his wig, to coi 
it into a t£t« for my own wearing. 

Hail, I niolerable 1 At your age you may wear 
what you please, ami it must become you. 

Mri. Hard. Pray, Mr. Hastings, what do yoi 
take to be the most fashionable age about town! 

Hail. Some time ago, forty was all ^le mode , 
but I'm told the ladies intend to bring up fifty fur 
the ensuing winter. 



Ha>. 

she's past forty, 
pohta oircle, would 
mere mslcer of samp 

Strn. Hard. And yet Mrs. Niece thinks herself 
as much a woman, and is as fond of jewels, as the 
oldest of us alL 

Hatl. Your nieee, is she i and Ihat young gen- 
tleman, a brother of yours, I should presume i 

Mrs. Hard, My son, air. Thev are contracted 
to each other. Observe their little sports. They 
fall in and out ten times a day, as if they were man 
and wife already. (To Ihem.) Well, Tony, child, 
what Boft things are you Baying lo your cousin 
Constance thin evening. 

Tang. 1 have been saying no soft things; but 
that it's very hard to he Tallowed about so. Ecud! 



a place in the houae now, that's left to 
myself, but the alable. 

Jlfr*. Hard. Never mind him. Con my dear. 
He's in another story behind your back. 

Miu Mev. There's aomething geneinpus in my 
eounn's manner. He hills out before faces to be 
forgiven in private. 

Tony. That's a damned confounded — orack. 

JUn. Hard. Ab 1 he's a sly one. Don't you 
think they're like each other about the mouth, 
Mr. Hastings I The Blenkinaop mouth to a T. 
They're of a size too. Back to back, my pretties, 
that Mr. Hastings may see you. Come, 'Tony. 

Tonji. You bad as good not make me, 1 tell yon, 

JUUi Ifev. lud ! he boa almoat cracked my 

Mti. Hard, 0, the monster! For shame, Tony. 
You a man, and behave so I 

Tong. If I'm a man, let me have my fortin. 
Ecoit, I'll not be made a fool of no longer. 

Mti. Hmd. Is this, ungrateful boy, all that I'm 
lo get for the pains I have taken in your education) 
I that have rocked you in your cradle,aud fed that 
pretty mouth with a spoon I Did not I work that 
waistcoat, to make you genteel I DtdnotlpFoseribe 
for you every day, and weep while the receipt was 
operating ( 

Toat/. Ecod I yon had naaon to weep, for yon 
have been dosing me ever since I was born. 1 
have gone through every receipt in the Complete 
Huswife ten times over ; and yon have thoughts of 
cooraing me throDgh Quincy next spring. But, 
ecod 1 I toll yon, I'll not be made a fool cf no 
longer. 

Mri. Hard. Wasn't it all for your good, viper I 
Wasn't it all for yuur goodt 

Tony. I wish you'd let me and my good alone 
then. Snubbing this way, when I'm in spirits. If 
I'm to have any good, let it come of Itseli ; not to 
keep dinging it, tuuging it into one so. 

Mri. Hard. That's false ; 1 never see you when 
you're in spirits. No, Tuny, you thou go to the 
alehouse, or kennel. I'm never to be delighted 
with your agreeable wUd notes, unfeellug moD- 

Tony. Ecod ! mamma, your own notes are tlie 
wildest of the two. 

Mrs, Hard. Was ever the like I But I see he 
wants to break my heart, I see he does. 

Hail. Dear madam, permit mo to lecture the 
young gentleman a httle. I'm certain I nan per- 
suade hun to his doty. 

Mn, Hard. Well 1 I must retire. Came, Con- 
stance, my love. You see, Mr. Hastings, the 
wretcheduess of my situation. Was ever poor 

■okin8,u 






And bin would bare hiB wiU. 

Rung do didin dec 
Don't mind her. Let her cry. It's the comfort 
of her heart. I have aeon her and sister cry o\ 
a hook for an hour togetlier ; and they said, thoy 
hkeil the book the bettor the more it mode them 
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llasi. Then you're no friend to the ladies, I find, 
my pretty young gentleman ? 

Tonp, That's as I find 'um. 

Hetsi. Not to her of your mother's choosing, I 
dare ansi;ver : and yet she appears to me a pretty, 
well-tempered gu*l. 

Tony. That*s because you don't know her as 
well as I. Ecod I I know every inch about her ; 
and there's not a more bitter cantanckerous toad in 
all Christendom. 

HtuL (Aside.) Pretty encouragement this for a 
lover ! 

Tony. I have seen her since the height of that. 
She has as many tricks as a hare in a thicket, or a 
colt the first day's breaking. 

Htist. To me she appears sensible and silent. 

Tony, Ay, before company. But when she's 
with her playmates, she's as loud as a hog in a 
gate. 

Hast. But there is a meek modesty about her 
that charms me. 

Tony. Yes ; but curb her never so little, she 
kicks up, and you're flung in a ditch. 

Heut. Well; but you muAt allow her a little 
beauty. — Yes, you must allow her some beauty. 

Tony. Bandbox 1 She's all a made up thing, 
niun. Ah ! could you but see Bet Bouncer, of 
these parts, you might then talk of beauty. Ecod, 
she hs^ two eyes as black as sloes, and cheeks as 
broad and red as a pulpit cushion. She'd make two 
of she. 

Hast. Well, what say you to a friend that would 
take this bitter bargain off your hands ? 

Tony. Anon. 

Hast, Would you thank him that would take 
Miss Neville, and leave you to happiness and your 
dear Betsy? 

Tony. Ay ; but where is there such a friend ? 
for who would take her $ 

Hast, I am he. If you but assist me, I'll engage 
to whip her off to France, and you shall never hear 
more of her. 

Tony. Assist you I Ecod, I will, to the last drop 
of my blood. I'll clap a pair of horses to your 
chaise, that shall trundle you off in a twinkling ; 
and may be, get you a part of her fortin beside, in 
jewels, that you little dream of. 

Hast. My dear 'squire, this looks like a lad of 
spirit. 

Tony. Come along then, and you shall see more 
of my spirit before you have done with me. 

{Singing. 
"We are the boys, 
That fears no noise. 
Where the thunderinj^ cannons roar. 

{Exeunt. 

ACT III. 

Enter Harscastlb, golus. 

Hard. What could my old friend Sir Charles 
mean, by recommending his son as the modestest 
young man in town % To me he appears the most 
impudent piece of brass that ever spoke with a 
tongue. He has taken possession of the easy chair 
by the fire-side already. He took off his boots 
in the parlour, and desired me to see them taken 
care of. I'm desirous to know how his impudence 
affects my daughter. — She will certainly be 
shocked at it. 



_ 



Enter Miss Hardcastlk, plainly dressed. 

Hard. Well, my Kate, I see you have changed 
your dress, as I bid you; and yet, I beUeve, 
there was no great occasion. 

Miss Hard. I find such a pleasure, sir, in 
obeying your commands, that I take care to obey 
them without ever debating their propriety. 

Hard. And yet, Kate, I sometimes give you 
some cause, particularly when I recommended 
my modest gentleman to you as a lover to-day. 

Miss Hard. You taught me to expect some- 
thing extraordinary, and I find the original ex- 
ceeds the description. 

Hard. I was never so surprised in my life ! 
He has quite confounded all my faculties ! 

Miss Hard. I never saw anything like it : and 
a man of the world too ! 

Hard. Ay, he learned it all abroad, — what a 
fool was I, to think a young a man could learn 
modesty by travelling ! He might as soon learn 
wit at a masquerade. 

Miss Hard. It seems all natural to him. 

Hard. A good deal assisted by bad company, 
and a French dancing-master. 

Miss Hard. Sure you mistake, papa I A French 
dancing-master could never have taught him that 
timid look, — that awkward address, — that bashful 
manner — 

Hard. Whose look 1 whose manner, child 1 

Miss Hard. Mr. Mario w's: his mauvaise honte, 
his timidity struck me at the first sight. 

Hard. Then your first sight deceived you ; for 
I tliink him one of the most brazen first-sights 
that ever astonished my senses. 

Miss Hard. Sure, sir, you rally ! I never saw 
any one so modest. 

Hard, And can you be serious ! I never saw 
such a bouncing, swaggering puppy, since I was 
born. Bully Dawson was but a fool to him. 

Miss Hard, Surprising ! he met me with a 
respectful bow, a stammering voice^ and a look 
fixed on the ground. 

Hard. He met me with a loud voice, a lordly 
air, and a familiarity that made my blood freeze 
again. 

Miss Hard. He treated me with difiidence and 
respect ; censured the manners of the age ; ad- 
mired the prudence of girls that never laughed ; 
tired me with apologies for being tiresome ; then 
left the room with a bow, and, < Madam, I would 
not for the world detain you.* 

Hard. He spoke to me, as if he knew me all 
his life before ; asked twenty questions, and never 
waited for an answer; interrupted my best re- 
marks with some silly pun ; and when I was in 
my best story of the Duke of Marlborough and 
Prince Eugene, he asked if I had not a good 
hand at making punch. Yes, Kate, he asked your 
father if he was a maker of punch ! 

Miss Hard. One of us must certainly be mis- 
taken. 

Hard. If he be what he has shown himself, 
I'm determined he shall never have my consent. 

Mifs Hard. And if he be the sullen thing I 
take him, he shall never have mine. 

Hard. In one thing then we are agreed — to re- 
ject him. 

Miss Hard, Yes. But upon conditions. For 
if you should find him less impudent, and I more 
presuming ; if you find him more respectful, and 
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1 more linportiinale— I flon'l know — the fellow is 
well Bnou«h for a miui— Certainly we don't tnet-t 
many Buoh at y. horac-race in the country. 

Hard. If WB ahould find him bo— hut that's 
impossible. The finit appearance has done mj 
busiuesa. ' I'm seldoro deceived in that. 

Mill Hard. And yet there may ho many good 
qualltiea under that tint appearance. 

Hard. Ay, when a girl finds a fellow'B outaido 
to her taste, she th™ seta ahout gueiHiing the mat 
of his forniture. Witli her, a smooth face Btunds 
I for good sense, and a genteel Bgure, for every 
virtue. 

Hfiii Hani. I hope, sir, a conversation begun 
with a compliment to my good sense, won't end 
with a sneer at my understanding. 

Hard. Pardon me, Kate. But if ynung Mr. 
Brazen can find tlie art of reconeilmg contradii- 
tions, he may please us both, perhaps. 

Mifi Hard. And afi one of ub mast be raUUkcn, 
what if He go to make further discoveries 1 

Hard. But depend on't I'm in the right. 

"it Hard. And clcpond € '■ " " "" " 



the- 



[at-fi.- 



EbKt Tohv Tunntna <" «'"* " "»*"■ 

Tony. Ecod 1 I have got them. Here they are. 

My cousin Con's necklneoa, bohs, and all. My 

mother shan't cheat the poor suuU out of tJieir 

lorthi neither. 1 roy genius, is that ^ou t 

filler HADTmRii. 

Haat. My dear friend, how have you managed 
with your mother t I hope yon have aninsed her 
with pretending love for your cousin ; and tliat 
yon are willing be recoiioiled at last. Our horses 
trill be refreshed in a siiort time, and wo shall 
loan be ready to set off. 

Tony. And here's Bomothing to bear yonr 
charges by the way. (Giving the cnskel.) Your 
sweetliearl's jewels. Keep them ; and hang those, 
I BUy, that would rob you of one of them. 

Hast But how have you pi'ocured them from 
your mother. 
I Tmty. Ask mo no questions, and I'll teU yoxi 
no fibs. I procured them by the rule of thumb. 
If I had not a key to every drawer in mother's 
biireaa, how could I go to the alehouse so often 
as I do I An honest man may rob of himself his 
own at any time. 

Hail. ThonsandB do it every day. But to be 
plain with you ; Miss Neville is endeavouring to 
procure them from her sunt this very instant. If 
cceeda, it will he the most delicate way at 
least of obtaining them. 

Tony. Well, keep them, till yoo know how it 
will be. I know how it wiU be weU enough ; 
she'd as goon part with the only sound tooth in 

Ha'l. But I dread the effects of her resent- 
ment, when slie finils she has lost them. 

Tony. Never you mind her resentment, leave 
lie to manage tliat. 1 don't value her resenCmenl 
the. bounce of n cracker. Zounds ! here they are. 
Morrice. Prance. [Er« h*btikos. 

ToKY. Miu. nii>i)UBTi.E, Mias Nevuxx. 
Mrs. Hard. Indeed, Constance, you amaze 
no. Such a girt as juu want jewels ! It will be 
BQoagh for jewels, my dear, twenty years 



hence ; when your beauty begins to want re- 

MUa Nev. But what will repair beauty at 
foriT, will certainly improve it at twenty, madam. 

Mts. Hard. Yours, my dear, can admit of 
none. That natural blush is beyond a thousand 
ornamenls. Besides, ehild, jewels are quite out 
at present. Don't yon see half the ladies of our 
acquaintance, my Lady Kill-dny-hght, and Mr. 
Cmmp, and the rest of them, carry their jewels 
to town, and bring nothing but paste and marea- 
Biles back! 

Miaa Nei: But who knows, madam, but some- 
body that shall be namelcBs would like mo best 
with all my little Rnery about mel 

Mm. Hard. Consult your glass, my dear, and 
then see, if, nitli such a pair of eyes, you want 
any better sparklers. What do you UiinIi,TDny, 
my dear, does yonr cousin CoQ want jeweki, iu 
your eyes to set off her beauty 1 

Tony. That's as thereafter may be. 

JIf ill Neo. My dear aunt, if yoQ knew how it 
would oblige me. 

Mtt. Hard. A pa^'cel of old fashioned rose and 
table-cut things. They would make you look like 
the court of king Salomon at a papjiet-sbow. 
BeaidBB, I believe I can't readily come at them. 
They may be missing for aught I know to the 

Tmiy. {Apart loillBS.iliRDCi.snx.) Then why 
don't you tell her so at once, as she's so longing 
for them 1 TeU her they're lost. It's the only 
way to quiet her. Say they're lost, and call me lo 
bear witness. 

Mrs. Hard. {Apart to Tost.) Yon know, my 
dear, I'm only keeping them for you. So, if I say 
they're gone, you'll bear me witness, will you t 
He I he I he 1 

Tony. Never fear me^ Ecoil 1 I'U say I Buw 
them taken out with mine own eyea. 

Miat Tfev. I desire them but for a day, madam. 
Just to be permitted to show lliein as relics, and 
tlien they may bo lacked uu again. 

Mrs. Hard. To bo phuii with you, my dear 
CoDBtance ( if I could find them, yuu should have 
them. They're missing, I assure you. Loat, for 
aught I know ; but wo must have patience where- 

Miaa {fee. I'll not believe it; this is but a 
shallow pretence to deny me. I luiow they're too 
valuable to be so slightly kepi, aud as you ore lo 
answer for the loss. 

Mrs. Hard. Don't be alarmed, Constance I if 
they be lost, I must restore an equivalent. But 
my son knows they are missing, aud not to be 

Tong. That I can bear witness to. They are 
missing, and not to be found, I'll lake my oalh 



Mrs. Hard. You miisl 
dear ; for though we lof 
should not lose our patici 



im resignation, my 
See me, how calm 



Jtf JiH Nee, Ay, people are generally calm at 
ine misfortunes of others. 

Mn. Hard. Now, I wonder a girl of your 
good sense, should waste a (bought upon such 
tmmpery. We shall soon Hnd them ; and, in the 
mean lime, you shall make use of my garnets, till 
your jewels be found. 
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Miss Nev. I detest garnets. 

Mrs. Hard, The most becoming things in the 
world, to set off a clear complexion. You have 
often seen how well they look upon me. You shall 
have them. lExit. 

Miss Nev, I dislike them of all things. Yoii 
shan't stir. — Was ever anything so provoking I to 
mislay my own jewels, and force me to wear her 
trumpery. 

Tony, Don't be a fool. If she gives you the 
garnets, take what you can get. The jewels are 
your own abeady. I have stolen them out of her 
bureau, and she does not know it. Fly to your 
spark, he'll tell you more of the matter. Leave 
me to manage her. 

Miss Nev, My dear cousin ! 

Tony, Vanish. She's here, and has missed 
them already. Zounds I how she fidgets, and spits 
about like a Catharme-wheel ! 

Entw Mhs. Hardcastlc. 

Mrs. Hard. Confusion ! thieves ! robbers ! We 
are cheated, plundered, broke open, undone. 

Tony, What's the matter, what's the matter, 
m amma ? I hope nothing has happened to any of 
the good family ! 

Mrs. Hard, We are robbed. My bureau has 
been broke open, the jewels taken out, and I'm un- 
done. 

Tony, Oh ! is that all? Ha ! ha ! ha ! By the 
laws, I never saw it better acted in my life. Ecod, 
I thought you was ruined in earnest ; ha, ha, ha I 
Mrs. Hard. Why, boy, I am ruined in earnest. 
My bureau has been broke open, and all taken 
away. 

^ Tony. Stick to that ; ha, ha, ha ! stick to that ; 
I'll bear witness, you know ; call me to bear wit- 
ness. 

Mrs. Hard. I tell you, Tony, by all that's pre- 
cious, the jewels are gone, and I shall be ruined 
for ever. 

Tony, Sure, I know they're gone, and I am to 
say so. 

Mrs. Hard. My dearest Tony, but hear me. 
They're gone, I say. 

Tony, By the laws, mamma, you make me for 
to laugh ; ha ! ha I I know who took them well 
enough ; ha ! ha ! ha ! > 

Mrs, Hard, Waa there ever such a blockhead, 
that can't tell the difference between jest and ear- 
nest ! I tell you I'm not in jest, booby. 

Tony, That's right, that's right. You must be 
in a bitter passion, and then nobody will suspect 
either of us. I'll bear witness that they are gone. 

Mrs, Hard, Was there ever such a cross- 
grained brute, that won't hear me I Can you 
bear witness that you're no better than a fool ? 
Was ever poor woman so beset with fools on one 
hand, and thieves on the other ? 

Tony, I can bear witness to that. 

Mrs, Hard, Bear witness again, you blockhead 
you, and I'll turn you out of the room directly. 
My poor niece, what will become of her \ Do you 
laugh, you unfeeling brute, as if you enjoyed my 
distress I 

Tony, I can bear witness to that. 
Mrs Hard, Do you insult me, monster ? I'll 
teach you to vex your mother, I will. 

Tony, I can bear witness to that. 

IHe runs off, she follows him. 



Enter Mrss Hardcastlk and Maid. 

Miss Hard. What an unaccountable creature 
is that brother of mine, to send them to the house 
as an inn, ha ! ha 1 I don't wonder at his im- 
pudence. 

Maid. But what is more, madam, the young 
gentleman, as you passed by in your present dress, 
asked me if you were the bar-maid I He mistook 
you for the bar-maid, madam. 

Miss. Hard. Did he 1 Then as I live, I'm re- 
solved to keep up the delusion. Tell me. Pimple, 
how do you like my present dress ? Don't you 
think I look something like Cherry in the Beaux' 
Stratagem ? 

Maid. It's the dress, madam, that every lady 
wears in the country, but when she visits or 
receives company. 

Miss Hard. And are you sure he does not re- 
member my face or person 1 
Maid. Certain of it. 

Miss Hard. I vow, I thought so ; for though 
we spoke for some time together, yet his fears 
were such, that he never once looked up during 
the interview. Indeed, if he had, my bonnet would 
have kept him from seeing me. 

Maid, But what do you hope from keeping him 
in his mistake I 

Miss Hard. In the first place, I shall be seen, 
and that is no small advantage to a girl who brings 
her face to market. Then I shall, perhaps, make 
an acquaintance, and that's no small victory gained 
over one, who never addresses any but the wildest 
of her sex. But my chief aim is to take my gen- 
tleman off his guard, and, like an invisible cham- 
pion of romance, examine the giant's force before 
I offer to combat. 

. Maid. But are you sure you can act your part, 
and disguise your voice, so that he may mistake 
that, as he has already mistaken your person ? 

Miss Hard. Never fear me. I think I have 
got the true bar-cant. — Did your honour call I — 
Attend the Lion there. — Pipes and tobacco for 
the Angel. — The Lamb has been outrageous this 
half-hour. 

Maid. It will do, madam. But he's here. 

lExit Maid. 
Enter Marlow. 

Marl. What a bawling in every part of the 
house I I have scarce a moment's repose. If I go 
to the best room, there I find my host and his 
story. If I fly to the gallery, there we have my 
hostess, with her curtesy down to the gromid. I 
have at last got a moment to myself, and now for 
recollection. [ Walks and muses. 

Miss Hard. Did you call, sir ? did your honour 
call? 

Marl. (Musing.) As for Miss Hardcastle, she's 
too grave and sentimental for me. 

Miss Hard. Did your honour call ? 

ISIie still places herself b^ore him, he turning away. 

Marl. No, child. (^Musing.) Besides, from the 
glimpse I had of her, I think she squints. 

Miss Hard. I'm sure, sir, I heard the bell ring. 

Marl. No, no. {Musing.) I have pleased my 
father, however, by coming down, and I'll to-mor- 
row please myself by returning. 

{^Taking out his tablets, and perusing. 

Miss Hard, Perhaps the other gentleman called, 
sir. 
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Atari. I tell you, no. 

Miu Hani. I should be glad to know, air. Wo 
have such a parcel of iiervnnH. 

Marl. No, no, I tell jou. (Lookt full in her 
face.) Yea, child, I tliink I did call. I wanted— 
I wanted — I vow, child, you are vnslly handaonie. 

Mill Hard. O la, air, jgu'll make one ashaineil. 

Marl, Never saw a more sprightlj malicioUB 
sye. Yes, yes, my dear, I did call. Have you 
got any of youp — a — what d'ye call it, in the house f 

Mill Hard. No, sir, we have been out of tliat 
these ten days. 

Marl. One may call in this house, I find, to vory 
little purpose. Suppose I should coll for a taslo, 
just by way of trial, of the neclar of your lips ; 
perhaps I might be disappointed in tliat too. 

Jlfii* Hard. Neclar 1 nectnr ! that's a liquor 
there's no call for in these parts. French, 1 Bup- 
poee. We keep no French wines here, sir. 

Marl. Of true English growth, I assure you. 

MiMHard. Thenit's oddl should not know it. 
We brew all sorta of wines in this house, and I 
have lived here these eighteen years. 

Marl. Eighteen years 1 Why,one would think, 
child, you kept the bar hefoni you were bom. 
How old ore yuu I 

Miss Hard. I air, I roust not tell my age. 
They say women and music nboukl never be dalod. 

Marl. To guess at this distance, you can't be 
nuch above forty. {Approaching.) Yet nearer, I 
don't think so much. {Approadiing.) By coming 
women lliey look younger still ; but 
when we come verj' uloae indeed— 

lAUtmvUng It hiii hrr. 

Miis Hard. Fray, sir, keep your disbinoe. One 
would think you wanted to know one's age as they 
do horsea, by mark of mouth. 

Marl. I protest, child, you use me extremely 
ill. If you keep mo at this distance, how is it pos- 
sible you and 1 can be ever aequainted i 

Mm Hard. And who wants to be acquainted 
tvithyout I want no such acquaintance, not I. 
I'm sure you did not treat Miss llardcaatle, that 
was here a while ago, in this obstropalous manner. 
I'll warrant me, before her you louked dashed, 
and kept bowing to the ground, and talkeil, for 
all the world, as if you was before a justice of 

Marl. (AiiiU.) Egad I she has hit it, sure 
snotigh. {To her.) In awe of her, child ? Ha I 
ha I ha I A mere awkward, squinting thing ; no, 
I find ynu don't know me. I laughod, and 
rallied her a little ; but I was nnwillijig ■ ' 



t's a very merry place, I 
7 Be cards, suppers, wine. 



Jlfij. Hard. Thei 
suppose. 

Marl. Yes, as ra 
and old wnm^B, can 

Mill Hard, And their agreeable Rattle ; ha! 

Marl. (Aiidr.) i^fld I I don't qnite like this 
chit. She looks knowing, methinka. Yoo bmgh, 
child I 

Jl/iw Hard. I can't but laugh to think what 
time they all have for minding their vark or their 
family. 

Marl. {Aside.) All's well, she don't liuigh at 
me. (^To her.) Do you ever work, child t 

Miss Hard, Ay, sure. There's not a screen or 
a quilt in the whole boose but what can bear wit- 
ness to that. 

Marl, Odso I Then you must show me your 
embroidery. I embroider, and draw patterns my- 
self a little. If you want a judge of your work, 
you must apply to me. [Sricins air han't. 

Mill Hard. Ay, but the colours don't look 
well by candle-light. You shall see all in the 
morning. ISIrvegUiii, 

Marl. And why not now, my angel ! Sudi 
beauty firea beyond the power of resistance. — 
Pshaw I the father here 1 My old luck : I never 
nicked seven, that I did not throw ames-ace three 
times following. iE'iin Maklow. 



Mils Hard. O I then, sir, you are a iivourito, 
I find, among the ladies. 

, my dear, a great favourlie. And 
yet, hang me, I don't see what they find in mo to 
follow. At the Udies'tlub in town, I'm called 
their agreeable Rattle. Rattle, child, is not my 
real name, but one I'm known by. My name is 
Solomons. Mr. Solomons, my dear, at yo\ir ser- 

Mitl Hard. Hold, sir ; you were introducing nie 
!o yonr cluh, not to yourself. And you're ao great 
1 favourite there, yon say I 

Marl. Yes, my dear j there's Mrs. Mantrap, 
lady Bolty Blackleg, the eonntess of Shgo, Mrs. 
Longhoms, old Miss Biddy Buckskin, and your 
bmnble servant, keep up the spirit of tiie place. 



Hard. So, madam ! So I find Ihii is your 
modeil lover. This is your humble admirer, that 
kept hii eyes, fixed on the gronnd, and only adored 
at humble distance. Kate, Kate, art ^ou not 
ashamed to deceive your father bo 1 

JIftM Hard. Never trust me, dear papa, but he's 
still the modest man 1 first took him for,you'll be 
convinced of it as well as 1. 

Hard. By the band of my body, I believe his 
impudence is infectious ! Didn't I see him aehe 
your liand I Didn't I see him haul you about like 
a milk-maidt and now you talk of his respect and 
his modesty, forsooth t 

Miss Hard. But if I shortly convince you of 
his modesty ; tluit he lias only the faults that will 
pass off with time, and the virtues that will improve 
with age ; I hope you'll forgive him. 

Hard. Tile girl would aotnally make one nm 
mad ; 1 tell you, I'll not be convinced. I nm con- 
vinced. He hiiB scarcely been three hours in the 
bonne, and he has already encroached on all my 
prerogatives. You may like his impudence, anil 
call it modesty ; but my son-in-law, madam, must 
have very different qualiHcations. 

Mill Hard, Sir, I ask but this niglit to convince 

Hard. You shall not have half the time ; for I 
have thoughts of turning him out this very baur. 
Mill Hard, Give me that hour, then, and I 
hope to satisfy yon. 

Hard. Well, an hour lot it he then. But HI 
lace no tiifiing with your father. AD fur and 
open, do you mind me 1 

jtfij* Hard. I hope, sir, you have ever found 
liat I considered your commands as my pride ; 
for your kindness is such, that my dnty aa yet hae 
been inclinatien. [EmMl. 
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ACT IV. 

Eaur HxanNOa and Hiss Ketillk. 

Ilasl. You surprise me ! Sir ClurleB M&rlow 
expected here this night 1 Where have jou bad 
your informatiun 1 

Mils Nev. You may depend upon it. I just 
saw his letter to Mr. Hardcastle, in which he tells 
bim he intends setting out a few bours after bis 

Ifail. Then, my Constance, all must be com- 
pleted before be arrives. He knows me; and 
should he find me here, would discover my name, 
and perhaps my designs, to Ibc rest of the family. 

Mhi Nev. The jewels, I hope, ore safe. 

ITaal. Yes, yes. I bave sent them to Marlow, 
who keeps tbe keys of our baggage. In the mean 
time, I'll go to prepare matters for our elopement. 
1 have bad the squire's promise of a fresh pair of 
horses ; and, if I sboald not see him again, will 
write him further directions. \_Exit. 

Mist Nev, Well ! sueceas attend jou. In the 

mean time, I 'II go amuse my aunt with the old 

pretence ot a violent passion for my cousin. lExiL 

Enter MARLOw.foJlowvdlr^aB&yeiit, 

Marl. I wonder, what Hastings could mean by 
sending me au valuable a thing as a casket to keep 
for him, when be knows the only place I have, ia 
the seat of a post-coaob at an inn-door. — Have you 
deported the casket with the landlady, as I or- 
dered you I Have you put it into her own hands t 

Sere. Yes, your honour. 

Marl. She said she'd keep it safe, did she 1 

Serv. Yes, she said slic'ii keep it safe enough ; 
she asked me how 1 came by it, and she said she 
had a great mind to make me ^ve an account of 
myself. ZEiit Bervantr 

Marl. Ha 1 ha 1 ha 1 They're safe, however. 
What an unaccountable set of beings have we got 
amongst ! This little bar-maid, though, runs in my 
bead most strangely, and drives out the absur- 
dities of all tbe rest of the family. She's mine, 
sbe must be mine, or I'm greatly mistaken. 

Hail. Bless me 1 I quite forgot to tell her, that 
I intended to prepare at the bottom of the garden. 
Marlow here, and in spirits too '. 

Marl. Give rae joy, George I Crown me, sha- 
dow me with laurels 1 Well, George, after all, we 
modest feilows don't want for success among the 

Halt. Some women, yoa mean. But what suc- 
cess has your honour's modesty beeu crowned with 
now, that it grows so insolent upon us I 

Marl. Didn't you see the tempting, brisk, lovely, 
little thing, that runs about Uie house, with a 
bunch of keys (o its girdle) 

JIait. Well, and what then t 

Marl. She's mine, you rogue you. Such fire, 
tmcb motion, sneb eyes, such bps- but, egad ! she 
would not let me kiss them though. 

Hail. But are so sure, so very sure of her 1 

Marl. Why man, she talked of showing me 
her worii above-stairs, and I'm to improve the 
pattern. 

Halt. But how can you, Charles, go about to 
rob a woman of her honour ! 

Marl. Pshaw 1 pshaw ! We aU know the 



honour of the bar-maid of an inn. I don't intend 
to Tob her, take my word for it ; there's nothing 
in this house I shan't honestly pay for. 

Hail. I believe the girl has virtue. 

Marl. And if sbe has, I should be the last man 
, in tlie world that would attempt to corrupt it. 

Halt. You have taken care, I hope, of the 
, cankct I sent you to lock up t Is it in safety t 

Marl. Yes, yes ; it's safe enough. I have taken 
care of it. But how could you think the seat of a 
post-coach, at an inn-door, a place of safety t Ah ! 
numb-skull I I have taken better precautions for 
yoi 



3 the landlady, to keep 



Hail. What 1 
Marl. I have 

Hahl. To the landlady '. 

Marl. The landlady. 

Hatl. You did I 

Marl. I did. She's to be answerable for Its 
forthcoming, you know. 

Hatl. Yes, she'll bring it forth, with a witness. 

Marl. Wasn't I right 1 I believe you'll allow, 
that I Beted prudently upon this occaHon. 

Haal. (Aside.) He must not see my uneasiness. 

Marl. You seem a little disconcerted though, 
methinks. Sure nothing has happened. 

Haal. No, nothing. Never was in better spirits 
in all my life. And so yoa left it with the land- 
lady, who, no doubt, very readily undertook the 

Marl. Hatber too readily. For she not only 
kept the casket ; but, through her great precau- 
tion, was going to keep tlie messenger too. Ha I 

Ilast. He ! he ! he I They are safe, however. 

Marl. As a guinea in a miser's purse. 

I/asl. (^Aaide.) So now all hopes of fortune are 
at an end, and we must set off without it (To 
him.) Well, Charles, I'll leave you to your medi- 
tations on the pretty bar-maid ) and, he ! he ! be 1 
may yon be as successful for yourself as you have 
been for rae. [Exit. 

Marl. Thank ye, George I I ask no more ; ha 1 
ha I ha I 

Enler Hardcasiu. 

Hard. I no longer know my own bouse. It's 
turned all topsy-turvy. His servants have got 
drunk already. Ill bear it no longer ; and yet, 
from my respect for liis father, I'll he calm. { To 
him.) Mr. Marlow, your sen'ant. I'm your very 
humble servant. IBonHng Imc. 

Marl. Sir, your humble servant. (Aiide.) 
What's to be tbe wonder now ! 

Hard. I believe, sir, you must be sensible, sir, 
that no man ahve ought to be more welcome than 
your father's son, dr. I hope you think so. 

Marl. I do, from my soui, air. I don't want 
much entreaty. I generally make my father's 
son welcome wherever he goee. 

Hard. I believe you do, from my soul, wr. But 
though I say nothing to your own conduct, that of 



Marl. I protest, my very good sir, that's no 
fault of mine. If they don't drink as they ought, 
they are to blame. I ordered them not to spare 
the cellar: I did, I assure you. {To the aide scene.) 
Here, let one of my servants come up. ( To Mm.) 
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'ant. Then, they had yonr ordera for what 
they ill I I'm Atislied. 

Matl. They h^ 1 assure jou. Von ehaltheu' 
front one of Ihemseltes. 

'arl. Yon, Jeremy I Come forward, sinsh ! 
What were my orders ! Were joa not told to drink 
freelj-, and tall for what yon thoagbt fit, for the 
gfwd of the house ! 

Ifard. {Atide.) 1 begin to lose my patienee. 

Jeremy. Please yonr hononr, liberty and Fleet- 
BtTBet for ever ! Though I'm hut ■ servant, I'm as 
good as another man. Ill drink for no man before 
HDjiper, sir, damme ! Good liqnor will at tipon a 
good anpper ; but a good anpper will not «t upon 

' 'luxap.) — npon my wniMicnce, Mr. 
arl. You see, my old friend, die fellow is as 
drunk as be can possibly be. t don't know what 
fon'd haic nunc, anless you'd hare the poor devil 
MoBCd in a beer-barreL 

ifaril. Zounds ! He'll drive me distraeled if I 
mntain myself any longer. Mr. Martow, sir ; I 
have Huhmined lo your inaolenee for more than 
Tour hours, and I see no likQlittood of its coming 
to an end. I'm now resolved to be maiiter here, 
sir ; and I desire that yon and your drunken pack 
may leave my house directly. 

Marl. Leave yonr house ! — Sure you jest, my 
^ood friend ! What, when I'm domg what I can 
to please yon I 

Hard. I tell you, sir, you don't ploaee me ; so I 
dewre you'll leave myfaouae. 

Mart. Sure you cannot bo Berions 1 At this time 
o'night, and such a night I You only mean to 

'ard. I (ell you, air, I'm serious ; uid, now 
that my paaHions are roused, I say this house is 
mine, air ; tfaie house is mine, and I command you 
to leave it directly ! 

Marl. Ha! ha! ha! A puddle in a atonn, I 
shan't stir a step, I assure you. (Jn oieptom tone) 






Mine, while I c 



. stay. What 



in my whole Ufe befori 
Hard. Norl, confq 
eotne lo my house, 



luden 



order .his 



e if ever I did. To 
Q call for what he likes, to 
n chmr, to insult the family, 
i to get drunk, and then tit 
H mine, $ir. By all that's 
impudent, it makes me laugh. Ha! ha I Pray, 
sir, {Bantering.) as you lake the house, wliat 
think you of taking tho rest of the furniture ) 
1 pair of silver candleaticks, and there's 
een, and here's a pair of brazen-nosed 
beilo?™, porlmpa you raay take a fancy lo them. 

Marl. Bring roe your bill, sir, bring mo your 
bill, and let's make no more words about it. 



Marl. Bring me your bill, I fay; and I'll leave 
yon and your mfermil bouse directly. 

Hard. Tlien there's a mahogany lable, that you 
may see yuur own face in. 



M«t!. My bai, I say. 

Hard. I had foi^i the grrat elioir, for yonr 
wn particular slumbers, after a hearty mcaL 
Marl. Zounds ! bring me my bill, I say ; and 



find him no better than a coicomb, and a bully. 
Bat he will be down here presently, and shall 
hear more of it. [EJil. 

Mart. How's this! Sure I have not mistaken 
the house ! Every thing looks like an inn. The 
servanls cry. Coming. The allendanci! is awk- 
ward ; the bar-maid too to attend us. But Bhe*B 
here, and will further infurm me. Whithec so 
fast, child ! A word with vou. 



Mia Hard. Let it be short then. I'm in : 
hurry. (Aiide.) \ believe he begins to find ou 
his mistake ; but it's too soon quite to undeeeiv 



Mhi Hard. A relation of the family, air. 

Marl. What; a poor rebition ? 

MUa Hard. Yes, ar ; a poor rehtion, appointed 
to keep the keys, and to see that the guests want 
nothing in my power to give tliem. 

Marl. That ia, you act as the bar-maid of thia 

MUt Hard. law I — What brought tliat in your 
head I One of the best families in the county keep 
an iun ! Ua, ha, ha 1 old Mr. Hardcastle's house 



Mail. Hr. Hardcaatle' 

Mr. HnrdcnsUe'a house, cl 

Mill Hard. Ay, sure. 



Whose else should I 



Marl. So then all's out, and I have been damn- 
ably imposed on. O, confound my stupid head, I 
shall be Unghed at over the whole loi™. I sh^l 
be stuck up in earicalura in all Iho print-shopa : 
the Dullisaimo Maccarnni. To mbtake this house, 
of all others, for an inn ; and my fitthet'a old 
friend for an inn-keeper 1 What a swaggering 
puppy mast he lake me for ! What a ailly pnppy 
do 1 find myself 1 There agun, may I be hanged, 
my dear, but I mistook you for the bar-maid. 

Mitt Hard. Dear me I dear mc ! I'm sore 
there's nothing in my behaviKmr to put mc upon a 
a level with one of that stamp. 

Mart. Nothing, my dear, nothing. But I waa in 
for a list of blunders, and could not help making 
you a subscriber. My stupidity saw every thing 
the wrong way. I mistook your aeuiduity for 
n-saurance, and your simplicity for allurement. 
But it's over — "Tliia house I no more show «y 

Mitt Hard. I hn|ie, sir, I have done nothing 
lo disoblige you. I'm sure I should be sorry to 
alTront any gentleman who has been so polite, and 
said BO many civil things to me. I'm sure I should 
be sorry I^Pretending to cry.) if he left the family 
upon my acconnt. I'm sure I should be sorry, 
people said anything amiss, since I have no fortune 
but my character. 

Marl. (^Atide.) By heaven, she weejis. TWa ia 
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the lirst mark a( tenilemesH 1 ever had fmm b 
modest woman, and it (ouchea me. ( To her.) Ex- 
cuse me, laj Invely girt, you lire tlie only part or 
the family I leave with raluctanee. But to lie 
plain with yon, the difference of our birth, fortune, 
and education, make an honourabia connexion 
impossible ; and I can never harliour n tliought 
>f bringing ruin npon one, whose only fault was 
l>eing too lovely. 

Miit Hard, (Aaide.l Generous manl T now 
iMgin Id admire him. ( Ta him.) But I'm sure my 
family is as good as Misti Hardeastle's ; and though 
I'm poor, that's no jn^rat misfortime t« a contented 
Tamd; and until this moment, I never thought that 
it was iHid to wont fortune^ 

MarL And why now, my pretty simplicity 1 

Mita Hard. Because it pntA me a distance from 
one, that If I luid a thomand pound 1 would give 
it sit too. 

Marl. (Andt.) This smplicity bewitches me so 
that if I stay I'm midone. I mutit make one bold 
efTort.BDd leave her. {To her.) Yonr partiality b 
my bvoiir, my dear, touches mo moat seiuublyi 
and were I to live for myself alone, I oontd eneily 
fix mj* choice. But I owe too much to the opinion 
of the world, too mach to the authority of a. wither, 
carcely speak it — it affects me. 
Farewell. [Rj-if. 

JWiM Hard. I never knew half his merit till 
now. He shall not go, if 1 have power or art to 
detain him. Ill Btill preserve the eharaeter in 
which I st4>oped to eouqner; but will undeeoivc 
my papa, who, perhaps, may laugh him out of hie 






lExi^ 



Ealer Tonv, Misa K«vn4.K. 
Toiij/. Ay, you may steal for yourselves (he next 
time. I have done my duty. She has got the 
- — ?1h again, that's a suro tiling ; but she believes 
aa all a mistake of the servants. 
fiaa JVrv. Bat, ray dear cousin, sure you won't 
fonaJie D3 in this iSetrfaa. If she in the least 
Hiispccla that I am going off, I shall certainly be 
locked up, or sent to my aunt PmUgrec's, which 
is ten times worse. 

Tony. To be sure, aunts of all hinds are damn'd 
bad things ; but what can I do t I have got you a 
. pajr of horses that will fly like Wbistle-JMket, and 
I I 'm sure yon can't say but I have courted you 
nicely before her face. Here she comes, ve must 
I court a bit or two more, for fear she should sus- 
, pectus. lTI>ctir,!^riand.ermla/mflc. 

J^nlrr Mrs. HAnncAatii. 
Mri. Hard. Well, I was greatly fluttered, to bo 
rare. But my sod tells me it was all a mistake of 
the servants. I shan't be easy, however, till they 
tre fairly married, and then let her keep her own 
fortune. Bnt what do I see? Fondling together, 
' as I'm alive. I never saw Tony so sprightly be- 
I fore. Ahl have I caught you, my pretty doves ! 
j What!' billing, exchanging stolen glances, and 
broken mnrmuni! Ah! 

Tofly. As tor muimarB, mother, wo grumble a 
j little now and then, to be sore. Bnt there's no 
' 'ove tost between ns. 

Mft. Hard. A mere sprinkling, Tony, upon the 
I flame, only to make it hum brighter. 

lUist JVev. Cousin Tony promiseis In give us 
more of his company at home. Indeed, he shant 



Toni/. O ! it's a pretty creature. No, 

nve my hoino in a pound, than leave 
lu smite upon one no. Your laugh ma 
-ming. 






Miu JVco. Agreeable cousin I Who can help 
admiring that natural humour, that pleasunt, 
broad, red, thoughtless, (patliag bii ehrek) ah 1 
it's a bold ^ce. 

Mrs. Hard. Pretty innocence I 

Tang. I'm sure I always loved cousin C 
hazel ey«i, and her pretty long fingers, that she 
twists thia way and that, over tlio-hospicholls, like 
a pttrcel of bobbins 

Mn. Hard. Ah, he would charm the bird from 



The jewels, my dear Con, shall bo yours 
nently. You shall have them. Isn't he a sweet 
boy, mj dear! You shall be married to-morrow, 
and He'll put off tbc rest of his education, like Mr. 
Drowsy'a sermons, to a fitter opportunity. 

Digg. Where's the 'squire 1 I have got a letter 
for your worship- 

Tong. Give it to my mamma. She reads all my 
letters first. 

Dipg. 1 had orders 1o deliver it into yonr 

Tang. Who does it come from I 

Digg. Vour worship mun ask that o' the li 
itself. 

Tang, I could wish to know, though {(ar 
</;e kller and gating on U). 

Mill Nev, (Axide.) Undone, nndone I A li 
to him from Haatings. I know Che hand. If my 
Bimt sees it, we are mined for ever. I'll keep her 
employed a little if \ can. ( To Man. IlAUK.isTi.it.) 
Bnt I have not told you, madam, of my cousin'i 
smart answer just bow to Mr. Marlow, We w 
laughed — You must know, madam — this woy i 
little ; (or he must not hear us. ITlicg cim/cT. 

Tony. {Sim gaxing.) A damn'd cramp piece of 
penmanship, as ever I saw in my life. I can read 
your print-hand very well. But hero there are 
such handles, and ^anks, and dashes, that one can 
scarce tell the head from the tail. To Anthony 
Lum})kmt Etq. It's very odd, I can read the out- 
side of my lettera, where my oi 
enough. But when I come to o^ 
bun;. That's hard, very hard ; for the inside of 
the letter is always the cream of the oorreapond- 

Mre. Hard. Ha ! ha 1 ha ! Tery well, very welt. 
And HO my son was too bard for the philosopher. 

Mil) Nev. Yes, madam; but yon most hear the 
rest, mod^n. A little more this way, or he may 
hear ns. You'll hear how ho puzzled him again. 

Mrs. Hard. He aeems strangely puziled now 
himself, roethinks. 

Tony. ( Slill gasiag.) A damned up and down 
hand, as if it was disguised in liquor. {Reading.) 
Z)eor Sir. Ay, that's that. Then there's 1 " 
a T, and Si but whether the next be ; 
or an R, confound me, I cannot tell. 

Mrt. Hard, What's that, my dear. Can I give 

Miss Nev. Pray, annt, let roe read it. Nobody 
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reads a. cramp hand better than I. (Tieilching the 
letter from fler.) Do jou Itnow who il ia ftmn ! 
Tani/. Can't tell, except from Diet Ginger, the 

JUiii ATen. Ay, so it is. ( Pretending to read.) 
Dear 'Squire, Hoping tliat yon 're inlieallh,aB I am 
■t this present. THb gentleDien of the Shake-bag 
club has cnt thoscftl6™6n of Goose green quite 
out of feathef' The odda — um — odd battle— am — 
long fighting — um — Here, here ; it's all about 
cocka, and fighting i tt^a of oo eonaeqaence ; bere, 
put it ap, put it up. 

[lanulinff (** rmmvlnt letter upon ftini. 

Totig. Bat I tell you, nuBii, it's of all the coose- 

quence in the world. I would not lose tbe rest of 

it for n goinea. Here,niotber,do j^Q make it out. 

Of no oonaeqaMiGe t 

[Oiling Mm. Bjiiiuuffri.1 iMt Icllrr. 
Mn. Hard. How's this I (flearft.) Dear 'Squire, 
I'm now wsi^g for Miaa Meville, with a post- 
chaise and pair, at the bottom of the garden, but 
1 find my horses jet miable to perform the jour- 
ney. I expect yoa'll asaist us with a pair of fresh 
horse*!, as you promised. Dispatch is necessary, 
fi the }iag (aj the liag), yonr mother, will other- 
rise suspect us. Yours, Hastings. Grant mo 
patience. I shall run distracted. My rage ehokcs 



a, you'll suspend j-out 
ts, and uot mipute (o 
isler design that be- 



fiss Nev. I hope, 
Tesenlment for a few \ 
any impertinence, 
longs to another. 

Mn. Herd. {Cwriseging very Um.) Fino-apoken 
madam, you are most miraculously polite and en- 
gaging, and quite the yeiy pink of courtesy and 
circumHpectioD, madam. (Changing her loae.) 
And you, you great ill- fashioned oaf, with scarce 
sense enough to keep your mouth shut. Were you 
too joined against me) But I'll defeat all your 
plots in a moment. As for you, madam, since you 
have got a pair of fresh horses ready, it would bo 
cruel to disappoint them. So, if you pleado, in- 
stead of nmmng away with your sgiark, prepare, 
this vei^ momoot, to run off with me. Your old 
aont Pedigree will keep you secure, I'll warrant 
me. Yon too, sir, may mount your horse, and 
guard ue upon the way. Here, Thomas, Roger, 
Diggory, I'll show yon, that I wish you better thau 
you do yourselves, lExlt. 

Mill JVef. So, now I'm completely ruined. 

Tong. Ay, that's a sure thing. 

Mai Nev. What better could be expected, from 
being connected with such a stupid fool, and after 
ill the nods and signs 1 made him 1 

Tony. By the laws, miss, it was your own cle- 
'emesa, ana not my stupidity, titat did your busi- 
less. You were so nice, and so busy, with your 
Shake-bsCB "^ Goose-greens, that I thought you 
could never be making believe. 



Hiut. So, sir, I find by my sen-ant, that you 
liave aliown my letter, and betrayed us. Was tliis 
well done, young gentleman ! 

Tong. Here's another. Ask miss there, who 
betrayed yon. Ecod, it was her doing, not mine. 

Marl, So, I have been finely used here among 
you. Rendered contemptible, driven into ill man- 
s, despised, insulted, laughed at. 



Tony. Here's another. We shall have old 
Bedlam broke loose presently. 

Mill Nev. And there, sir, ia the gentleman to 
whom we all owe every ohhgation. 

Mart. What can I say to luro, » mere boy, an 
idiot, whose ignorance and age are a protection ) 

Hail. A poor contemptible booby, that would 



Hail. An insensible cub. 

Marl. Replete with tricks and mischief. 

Tonp.Bawldamme, but I'll fight you both, one 

after the other, with boskets. 

Marl. As for him, he's below resentment. But 



menta. Is this a time for explanationa 1 It » not 
friendly, Mr. Marlow. 

Marl. But,Hir 

Miii Nev. Mr. Marlow, we never kept on your 
mistake, till it was too late to imdeceive you. Be 
pacified. 

Serv. My mistress denres you'll get ready im - 
mediately, madam. The horses are putting to. 
Yuur hat and things are in the next room. We are 
to go thirty miles before morning. IBiit Bemmt. 

MUs Nev. Well, weU ; I'll come presently. 

Marl. (To HASTivas.) Was it well done, sir, lo 
assiat iu rendenng me ridicalous t To hang me out 
for the scorn of ^ my acquaiutanco t Depend upon 
it, sir, 1 shall expect an explanation. 

Hail. Was it well done, sir, if you're upon that 
subject, to deliver what I intrusted to yourself, to 
the care of another, »r I 

Mill Nbb. Mr. HasLinga, Mr. Marlow, why will 
you increase my distress by tliis groundless dis- 
pute ! I implore, I entreat you 

Enftr SflTraut. 

Serv, Your cloak, madam. My mistress is im- 
patient. 

Mia Nev. I come. Pray be pacified. If I leave 
you thus, 1 shall die with apprehension. 

Serii. Yonr fan, muff, and gloves, madam. Tbe 
horses are waiting. 

Miss Nev. 0, Mr. Marlow I if you knew what a 
aceue of constraint and ill-nature lies before me, 
I'm sure it would convert your resentment into 
pity. 

Marl. Ira so distracted with a variety of pas- 
sions, that 1 don't know what I do. Forgive me, 
madam. George, forgive me. You know my hasty 



Mill Nev. WeU, my dear Hastings, if you have 
that esteem forme that I think, tliat 1 am sure you 
have, your constancy for three years will but 
increase the liappineas of our future connexion. 

Mrt. Hard. (Within.) Miss Neville. Cooslsnce, 
why Constance, I say. 

Miss Nev. I'm coming. Well, constancy. Re- 
member, constancy is the word. iSxU. 
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Hatt. M; heiurt, haw can [ sapport Ihis I To be 
<u near haj'pineeB, tmd such )ut|i|iuieaB. 

Marl. (To Tom.) You B«i now, young gentle- 
man, the effects of your folly, wliat roijjht he 
imuBement to you, U here uiHBppoiiiCineut, Kud 
rren diBtrees. 

Tony. {From a reverie.) Ecod, I have hit it. 
It's here. Your hands. Yours and yours, my 
poof sulky. My hoots there, ho I Meet me two 
hours htmne at tlie bottom of the garden [ and if 
you doD^t Rnd Tony Lumpkm a more good-natured 
fellow than you thought fur, I'll give yuu leave to 
take my h^t horse, and Bet Booneer into the 
bftTgain. Come along. My bouts, ho 1 lEji-ctinL 



Haat. You saw the old lady and Misa Neville 
drive off, you say \ 

Serv. Yes, your honour ; they went off in a jiost- 
tyiach, and the young 'squill went on lioraeback. 
They're thirty miles off by this time. 

Jiaat. Then all my hopes are over. 

Sera. Yes, mr. Old Sir Charles is arrived. He 
and the old gontlenian of the house have been 
laughing at Mr. Marlow's mistake this half-hour. 
They are coming this way. 

Hail. Then I must not be Been. So, now to my 



Hard. Hal ha! ha I The peremptory tone in 
which he seut forth his subiiiue comraandfl I 

*ir Charles, And the reserve with whieh I sup- 
pose he treated ull your advances ! 

Sard. And yet he might have seen Bomethmg 
in me above a common inn-keeper too. 

Sir Charier. Yea, Diek, but he mistook you for 
■D nnecHnmon inkeeper, ha I hal ha! 

Hard. Well, I'm in too good spirits to think of 
Mi; thing but joy. Yts, my dear friend, thin union 
of our famiUes will make our personal ^iendsbips 
bereditan ; and though my daughter's fortune is 
! but emalf 

Sir Charles. WhyjDiek, will you lalkof fortune 
In mef My Hon is poBBenaed of mora than a eom- 
petence already, and can want nothing but a good 
uid virtuous rirl to sliare his happiness and inerease 
it. If they hke each other, aa you say they do— 

ffard. If, mnn I I tell you they do like each 
other. My daughter as good as told me so. 

Sir Charla. But giria are apt to flatter them- 
selves, you know. 

Han. I eawhini grasp her handin (be warmest 
I nianncr myself; and here he comoa to put you out 
" jur ifi. I warrant him. 



J 



a ask pardon (or 



MarL I come, fflr, once mi 
y strange conduct. 1 can i 
Insolence without oonfuaion. 
Hard. Tutjboy, a triHe. You take it too gravely. 
D hour or two's laughing with my daaghter will 
t all to rights again. — She'll never like you the 

Marf. Sir, I shall he always prond of her appro- 



Hard. Approbation is but a cold won!, Mr, 
ar!ow ; if I am not deceived, you have B( 
than approbation thereabouts. 



taken 

Marl. Really, sir, I have not that happiness. 

Haril. Come hoy, I'm an old fellow, and know 
wliat's what, as well as you that are younger, 
know what has passed between you ; but mum. 

Marl. Sure, ^, tiothing has passed between u 
hut the most profound reapect on my aide, and ll 
most distant reserve on hers. You don't think, 
sir, tliat my impudence has been passed upon all the 
rest of the family ) 

Hard. Impudence ! No, I don't say that^ — Not 
quite impudence — Though girla like to be played 
with, and rumpled a little too sometiroea. But »h 
has told no tales I assure you. 

Marl. I never gave her the slightest cause. 

Hard. WeU, well, I hke modesty in its place 
wull enough. But tluaiBOVer-aclJng,youug gentle- 
man. You tnoy he open. " — '" ' ' --" 






1 the I 



ir fadier and I will 



r, if I e 



\tl. May I d 

Hard. 1 tell you, she don't dislike you ; and aa 
I'm sum yon like her 

Marl. Dear sir — I protest, si 

Hard. I sec no reason why you should not ha 
joined as fast as (he parson i 

Marl. '■ ' 

Hard. ^ 

Marl. But why won't you hear mel By all 
that's jnat and tme, 1 never gave Miss Hardea*tlB 
the slightest mark of my attachtaent, or even the 
most diatont hint to suspect me of olToction. Wa 
hart but ouo interview, and that was formal, modest. 



ndm 



ifltmg. 



Hard. {Aside^ This fellow's formal modest im- 
pudence is beyond bearing. 

Sir Charles. And you nevor grasped her hand, 
or made any protestations ! 

Marl. Aa Heaven is my witness, I came down 
in obedience to your comnuuiits. I saw the lady 
with'mt emotion, and parted wiUiout reluctance. 
I hope you'll eiact no further proofs nf my duty, 
nor prevent me from leaving a house in which I 
suffer so tnauy mortiii cations. \_Exi\ 

Sir Charles. I'm astonished at the air uf ^ 
eerily with which he parted. 

Hard. And I'm astonished at the deliberate in 
trepidity of his assurance. 

Sir Charles. 1 ilare pledge my life and honour 
uputi Ills truth. 

Hard. Here comes my daughter, and I would 
Blake luy happiiiess upon her veracity. 
Enter Miss HAarcASTLii. 

Hard. Kate, cocue hither, child. Answer Us 
cerely, and without reserve : has Mr. Marlow made 
you any professions of love and affection I 

MUi Hard. The question is very abrupt, B 
But since you require unreserved sincerity, I tluuk 

Hard. { To Sir Charles.) Yon aee. 

5i> Charles. And pray, madam, have you and 



nhartm 



e than 01 






■iewl 



Miss Hard. Yes, si , 

Hard. (To Sm CKiRLEB.) You see. 

5ir Charles. But didhcprofesa anyattaclim 
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Afi»» Hard. A laatiiig one. 

Sir C/iarle: Did he talk of love ( 

MUa Bard. Much, air. 

Sir Charlet. Amazing 1 uid all this fonnaily ! 

Mia Hard. Fornmlly. 

Hard. Now,iny friend,! hope you lire satidieill 

Sir Charles. And how did he beharo, madam 1 

JUisi Hard. AsmoetprofiMBed admirers do. Said 
Boroe civil things of my fkce ; talked much of his 
want of merit, and thi: greatness uf mine ; men- 
tioned his heart ; gave a, short tragedy q>ei!ch, and 
ended with pretended ntpture. 

Sir Charlet. Now I'm perfectly convinced, in- 
deed. I know his converBation arnong women to 
be modest and submiKsive. This forward, canting, 
ranting raanner by nr> means (Inscribes him, and I 
am eoufldent he ncrer sat for tlie picture, 

lUiuHard. Then what,wr, if I should convince 
you to jour fiice of iny sincerity t If you and my 
paiia, in about half an hour, will place youraclves 
behind that screen, you shall hear liim declare 
Ilia passion to me in jiersou. 

Sir Charln. Agreed. And if I find him wllat 
yon describe, all my happinosa in him must have 
an end. [£e/'. 

Mitt Hard. And if yuti don't Rnd him what I 
describe — I fear my luip|iinBSS must never have a 
beginiiing. [Kirunt. 

Scent changet la the back o/Ihe Garden. 

Hatl. Wliai an idiot am I, to wail here for a 
fellow who probably takes a delight in mortifying 
me. He never intended to be punctual, and I'U 
wait no longer. What do I see • '" " ' 
perhaps with news of my 



Hatl. MyhonefiC 'squire I I now find you a man 
of your word. Thin looks like friendship. 

Tons- Ay, I'm your friend, and the best friend 
you have in the world, if you knew but all. This 
riding by uight, by the by, is cursedly tiresome. 
It has shook me worse tban the basket of a stu^- 

Hail. But how I Where did you leave your 
fellow travellers ? Are they in safety 1 Are they 
housed I 

Tony. Five-and-twcnty miles in two hours and 
n half IB no such bad driving. The poor beasts 
have smoked for it. Rabbet me, but I'd rather 
ride forty miles after a fon, than ten with such 

Hiial. Well, but where have you left the ladies ) 
I die mth impatience. 

Tons. Left Iheio T Why where should I leave 
them, but where I found them ) 

Hatt. This is a riddle. 

Tonj/. Riddle me this then. What's that goes 
mond the house, and round thi,> house, and aever 
touches the hoose I 

Hail. I'm still astray. 

Tony. Wh^ that's it, mon. I have led them 
nslray. By jingo, there's not a pond or Bloufih 
within five milea of the place, but they can tell the 

Hail. Ha, ha, hat I understand: yon took 
them in a round, while they supposed themsolvea 
going forward. And so you have at last brought 
them houie again. 



Tony. You 



ihalt hear. I first took them down j 
le, where we stnok last in the mud. 
I then rattled them crack over the stones of Up- | 
and-down Hill — I then introdnced them to the : 
gibbet, on Heavy-tree-Heath ; and from that, | 
with a circumbeniUbua, I fairly lodged them it 
horse-pond at the bottom of the garden. 

Hatt. But no accident, 1 hi^. 

Tuny. No, no. Only mother is confoundedly ' 
frightened. She Oiinbs herself forty miles off. ' 
She'a sick uf the journey, and the cattle cui scarce 
crawl. So if yoor own horses be ready, you may 
whip off with cousin, and I'll be bound that no soul 
here can budge a foot to follow you. 

Httil. My dear friend, liow can I be grateful t I 

T<iay. Ky, now it's dear friend, noble 'aquire. ' 
Just now, it was all idiot, cub, and run me ' 
through the guts. Damn your way of fighting, t I 
say. After we lake a knock in uiis part of tiie j 
country, we kiss and be friends. But, if you luid i 
run me through the guts, then J should be dead, ' 
and you might go kiss the han^nan. I 

llatt. The rebuke is jusL But I must hasten i 
; if you keep the old lady 
o take care of the young 
one. \_Exit Hisninu. 

T«ny. Neverfearme. Here she cornea. Vanish. 
She's got from the pond, and draggled up lo 
waist uko a mermaid. 

Enter Mu. tUnDCUTU. 

Mr: Hard. Oh, Tony, I'm killed. Shook. Bat- 
tere'l to death. I shall never aurvive it. That hut 
jolt, that laid US against the quickset hedge, has 
done my buuness. 

Tony. Alack,iiiajnina,itwas all your own &ult. 
You would bo fur running away by uight, without 
knowing one Inch of the way. 

Mrt. Hard. I wish we were at home again. 
never met so many accidents in so short a journey. 
Drenched in the mod, overturned in a ditch, stack 
last in a slough, jolted to a jelly, and at Iwt to 
lose our way 1 WJiereabouts do you think we anu 
Tony) 

Tony. By ray guesa we should he upon Ctaok- 
akull Common, about fort}' miles from home. 

Jlfn. Hard. O lud I O lud ! the most notorious 
spot in all the country. We only want a robbery 
to nmke a complete night on't 

Tony. Don't be a&sjd, mamma, don't be aftsid. 
Two of the five that kept here are>inged, end the 
other three may not find us. Don't 1^ afr^ la 
that a man that's galloping behind us t Nu ; it's 
only a tree. Don't be afraid. 

Mrt. Hard. The fright will certainty kill me. 

Timy. Ho you see any thing like a black hat 
moving behind the thicket ! 

Mrt. Hard. O death 1 

Tuny. No, it's only a cow. Don't be a&aid, 
momma : don't be afraid. 

Mrt. Hard. As I'm ahve, Tonj', I see a tui 
coming towards us. Ah ! I'm sure oii't. If I 

Tony. (Atide^ Father-in-law, by all that's ui 
lucky, come to take one of his nigbt walks. (Ta 
her.) Ah ! it's a highwayman, with pistols aa long 
as my arm. A damn'd ill looking fellow. 

Mrt. Hard. Good Heaven defend us ! He 
proaehcs. 

Tony. Do yon hide yourself in that thicket, ttai 
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leave me to uuuiage bim. If there be aiiy ilaugcr 
111 cough, and ery — hem ! Wlicii 1 cough, bo sure 



Sard. I'm miBtaken, or I heard voiecs of peo- 
ple iu want of help. 0, Tuny, is that you ! Id' 
uut expect yuu su booii back. Are yimr ninth 
and her chitrge in safety ! 

Tons/. Vory Biife, sir, at my aunt P«!igrec 



^' 



Mrs. Hard. (From iaAinrf.) Ah, death ! 1 find 
there's danger. 

Hard. Forty miles in three hours ; sure that'a 
too much, my yoongster. 

Tong. Stout horses and willing minds make 
Bfaort joompys, as they say. Hem ! 

Mn. Hard. (From behind.) Sure he'll do the 
dear buy no liarm. 

Hard. But I heard a Toice here ; I sbould ba 
glad to know from whence it came. 

T'ony. It was I, sir ; talking to myself, sir, I 
van nying, that forty miles m (hrse hours, was 
veiy good going — hem I Ah, to he sore, it waa — 
Hem I I have got a sort of cold by being out in the 
lit. We'll go in, if you please — hem I 

Hard. But if ynu talked to yourself, you did not 
UBwer yourself. I ara certain I heard two voicefl, 
ind am resolved fRaiaiag Am voicej to find the 
other out. 

JUn. Hard. (From behind.) Oh i he's coming 
to find me nut. Oil ! 

Toay. Wliat need you go, sir, if I tell yon — 
hem ! I'll lay down my life for the truth — hem 1 
I'll tell yon all, air. IDciaMng *;«. 

Hard. I tell you, I wilt not be detained. I 
iuHiat on seeing. It's iu vaiu to expect I'll beUevo 
you. 

Mrs. Hard. (Ranning forward from behiad.) 

D lud, he'll murder my poor buy, my darling. Mere, 

' good gentleman, whot your rage upon me. Take 

I my muuey, my life ; but spare that young genlle- 

man, spare my child, if you have any inorey. 
I Hard. My wife '. as I'm a. Christian. From 
I whence can she come, or what does she mean ! 

Mri. Hard. {KaeftUig.) Take compassion on 
us, i^d Mr, Highwayman. Take our money, our 
watches, all we have ; but spore our Uves. We 
will never bring you to justice ; indeed we won't, 
good Mr. H^hwayman. 

Hard. I beUeve the woman's out of her Benses. 
What, Dorothy, don't you know me f 

Mri. Hard. Mr. Hardcastle, be I'm aUve ! My 
fears blmded me. But who, my dear, could have 
neet you here, in diis frightful place, 
BO &r &om home ! What hafi brought you to 
foUow us ! 

Hard. Sure, Dorothy, you have not lost your 
■riU! So far from home, when you are withm 
■ forty yards of your own doorl (To him.) This 
is one of yonr old trioks, you graceless rogue you. 
( To her.) Dont you know (he gate, and the raul- 
beny-tree ! and don't yon remember the horse- 
pood, snj dear ! 
I Mrs. Hard. Yes, I shall remember the horse- 
' pond as long as I live : I have caught my death 
1 in it. (ro 'Toby.) And is it Io you, you graceless 
vartet, I owe all this ! I'll teach you to abuse your 
mother, i will. 



Mr: Hard. I'U spoil you, I wilL 

[fuHow hlH. ■•fflhi tfnpi. Exit. 
Hard. There's morality, however, m his reply. 

//oif. My dear Comitauce, why will you dohhe- 
rule thus 1 If wo delay a moment, all is lost for 
ever. Pluck up a little resolution, and we shall 
soon be out uf the reach of her malignity. 

JV ill iV#v. I find it impoBaible. My spirits ai 
so sunk with the agitaUonu I have Buffered, that I 
am unable to face any new danger. Two or three 
years' patieuce will at lost crown us with happi- 

Ilail. Such a tedious delay is worse than incon- 
stancy. Let US lly, my chunnur. Let us date our 
happiness from this very tnument. Perish fortune. 
Love and content will iucmase what we possess, 
beyond a monarcli's revenue. Let mo prevail. 

j|fi5t JVec. No, Mr. Hastiiigs ; no. Prudenco 
onee more comes to my relief, and I will obey its 
dictates. In the moment of passion, fortune may 
be despised ; but it ever prodnees a lasting regient- 
ance. I'm resolved to apply to Mr. Hardcastle's 
compassion and justice for redress. 

Hail. But though he had the wilt, be has n< 
the power, to relieve yon. 

Mia JVev. But he has influence, and upon that 
I am resolved to rely. 

Hail. 1 have no hopes. But since you per 
I roust reluctantly obey you. lExt 



Sir Charlet. Whataaitnation am lin 1 Ifwhat 
you Bay appeal^ I shall then find a guilty sou. If 
what he says be true, I shall then lose one tliat, of 
a!! others, I most wished for a daughWr. 

Mies Hard. I am proud of vour approbation, 
and lo show I merit it, if you place yourselve 
I directed, you shall bear his expUcit declarat 

Sir Charlea. I'll to your father, and keep him 
to the appointment, [tVK Sia Chaw. 

Marl. Though prepared for Betting out, I coi 
once more to take leave ; nor did I, till this m 
ment, know the pam I feel in the separation. 

Miss Hard. (la her aurn natural moaner.) 
believe these sufferings cannot be very great, a 
which you can BO easily remove. A day or two 
longer, perhaps, might lesson your uneasmeBB, by 
showing the httlc value of what you now think 
proper ' 






(Toi 



have already trifled too long with my heart. My 
very pride begins to submit to my pasMon. The 
disjiarity of education and fortune, tiie anger of a 
parent, and the contempt of my equals, begin ti 
lose their weight, and nothing can reetoro me ti 
myself, but this uinful effort of resolution. 

Misn Hard. Then go, sir. I'll nrge nothing 
more to detain you. Though my family bo at 
good as hers you came down to visit ; and my 
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edacatioD, 1 bogie, not inferior, wbat are iheae 
aAtanOgea, without equal affluence t I must 
remain contented witb the slight approhation of 
■mpuled merit ; I must have only the mocker; 
of your addresficB, while all your serious ainiB are 
fixed on fortune. 

Sir CharUi. Here, bchiud this M-rccn. 

Hard. Ay, ay, make tio uoise. I'll engage my 
Kate covers hjin with coufusion at last. 

Mart. By heaveos, ouulaai, fortune was ever 
my Bmaileat ennsideratiau. Your boauty at first 
caught my eye ; for oho cauld see that without 



every n 



t that I 



with you, steaU in some new grace, heightens 
picture, and gives it stronger enpression. Wliat 
at firat seemed mstie pluoneBs, dow appeara 
refined simplicity. What seemed forward assur- 
ance, now stnhes me as the result of courageous 

Sir CharU: What can it mean! He amazes 
mei 

Hard. 1 told you how it would be. Hush I 
Marl. 1 am now d«teniiined to stay, madam ; 
and I have too good au opinion of my father's 
dUcemment, when he sees you, to dnubt his ap- 

jV/m Hard. No, Mr. Marlow, I will not, can- 
not detain yon. Do you think I could suffer a 
connexion iu which there ia the anmlleat room for 
repentance I Do you think. I would take tbe 
mean advantnge of a transient paasion, 1o load 
yoB witb oanfu«on ! Do you think I could ever 
relish that happiness which was acquired by les- 
sening yours ! 

Mart. By all tbafs good, I can have no happi- 
ness but what's in your power to grant me. Nor 
sfaall I ever feel repentance, but in not having seen 
your merita before. I will stay, even contrary to 
your wishes ; and though you should persist to 
simn me, I will make my respectful assiduitieH 
atuue for the levity of my pait conduct. 

Mia Hard. Sir, I must entreat you'll desiat. 

< our aoqoaintance began, bo let it end, in indiffer- 

ce. I mighthavegivonanhoururtwololevity; 
but seriously, Mr. fthrlow, do you think I could 
' ' ■ connexion whore I must appear 
mercenary, and yov imprudent 1 Du you think I 
could ever ci^ch at the oonfideut addruHSva of a 
aecnre admirer I 

Marl. {Kneeling.') Does this look like security 1 
Does this look like conlidence I No, madam ; evei^ 
moment that allows me your merit, aiily serves to 
my difHdence and cunfuuon. Here let 



Sir C/MTlei, I can hold it no longer. Cliarles, 
Charles, how hast thou deceived me I Is this your 
iudiffereiice, your uninteresting cohversatiou ) 

Hard. Your cold contempt ; your formal inter, 
view J Wliftt have you to say now I 

Marl. That I'm all amazement 1 What can it 



Hard. It means, that you con say and unsay 
tilings at pleasure. Thnt yuu can adilresa a lady 
in private, and deny it in public ; tiiat you have 
one story for ils, and another for my daughter. 
Marl. Daughter 1 — this lady your daughter 1 
Hard. Yes, sir, my only daaghter. My Kate, 
whan else shonld she lie I 



Marl. Ob, the devil ! 

Mim Hard. Yes, sir, that very inden^cal tall, 
squinting lady you wore pleased to toko mo for. 
( Curlagj/ing.'^ She that you addressed as tile mild, 
modfist, aentunental man of gravity, and the bold, 
forward, agreeable rattle of the ladies' club ; ha, 

Mori, Zaunds,tIiere'snobcariugthiBi it's worse 
than death. 

Mi>» Hard. In which of your characters, sir, 
will you give us leave to address you ) As the 
faltering gentleman, with looks un the ground, that 
speaks just to he heard, and hates hypocrisy ; or 
the loud confident creature, that keeps it up with 
Mrs. Mantrap, and old Miss Biddy BucksUm, till 
three in the morning 1 ba, ba, ha I 

Marl. 0, curse on my noisy bead ! I never 



Hard. By the iuind of my body, hut you shall 

io(. 1 see it was all a mistake, and I am rejoiced 

o find it. You shall not, sir, I tell you. 1 know 

forgive ^ou. Won't you forgive him, Kntet 



Strt. Hard. So, so, they're gone off. Lot them 
go, I care not. 

Hard. Who gone t 

Mr), Hard. My dutiful niece and her gentle- 
man, Mr. Hastings, from town. Ha who came 
down with our modest visitor here. 

Sir Charles. Who, my boneat George HasUngs I 
As worthy a fellow as lives [ and the girl could not 
have made a mure prudent choice. 

Hard. Then, by Uie hand of my body, I'm proud 

Mri. Hard. Well, if he has taken away Hie lady, 
he has not taken her fortune ; that remains in tins 
family, to console us for ber loss. 

Hard. Sure, Dorothy, you would not be so mer- 

Mrt. Hard. Ay, that's my affair, not yours. 
But yon know, if yonr son, when of ago, refuses to 
marry his cousin, her whole fortune is then at her 
own disposal. 

Hard. Ay, but he's not of age, and sbe has not 
thought proper tu wait for his refusal. 

EHler HAnrnea and Xitt Neville. 

Mrs. Hard. {Aiide.) What, returned so soon ! I 
begin not to like it. 

Hail. (To HiRDCABTLE.) For my late attempt 
to fly off with your niece, let my present confusion 
be my ponishroent. We are now come back, to 
appeal from your justice to your humanity. By 
her father's consent, I first paid her my addresses, 
id our passions were first founded on duty. 

Miae yen. Since Ma death, I have been obliged 
to stoop to dissimulation to avoid oppression. In 
"" hour of levity, I was ready even to give up my 

tune to secure my choice. But 1 am uow reco- 
vered from the delusion, and hope, frma your 
ipnderncfls, what is denied me from a nearer con- 



Mrs. Hard. Pshaw, pshaw 1 this is all but the 
whining end of a modem novel. 
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boy. Do you refuse this lady's hand whom I now 
offer you? 

Tony. What signifies my refusing % You know I 
can't refuse her Hll I'm of age, father. 

Hard, While I thought concealing your age, 
boy, was likely to conduce to your improvement I 
concurred with your mother's desire, to keep it 
secret. But since I find she turns it to a wrong 
use, I must now declare, you have been of age 
these three months. 

Tony, Of age ! Am I of age, father ! 

Hard, Above three months. 

Tony, Then you'll see the first use 111 make of 
my liberty. (Ta^tn^ Miss Neville's ^n^f.) Wit- 
ness all men by these presents, tliat I, Anthony 
Lumpkin, Esquire, of blank place, refuse you, 
Ck>nstantia Neville, spinster, of no place at all, for 
my true and lawful wife. So Constantia Neville 
may marry whom she pleases, and Tony Lumpkin 
is his own man again. 

Sir Charles, O brave 'squire I 

Hast, My worthy friend ! 

Mrs, Hard, My undutiful offspring ! 

Marl, Joy, my dear George; I give you joy 
sincerely. And could I prevail upon my little 
tyrant here, to be less arbitrary, I should be the 
happiest man alive, if you would return me the 
favour. 

Hast, ( To Miss Hardcastle.) Come, madam, 
you are now driven to the very last scene of all 
your contrivances. I know you Uke him, I'm sure 
he loves you, and you must and shall have him. 

Hard, (Joining their hands) And I say so too. 
And, Mr. Marlow, if she makes as good a wife as 
she has a daughter, I don't believe you'll ever 
repent your bargain. So now to supper. To-mor- 
row we shall gather all the poor of the parish 
about us ; and the mistakes of the night shall be 
crowned with a merry morning. So, boy, take her ; 
and as you have been mistaken in the mistress, 
my wish is, that you may never be mistaken in the 
wife. 



EPILOGUE. 
By Dr. Goldsmith. 



Well, haying stoop'd to conquer with success. 
And gain'd a husband without aid from dress, 
Still as a bar-maid, I could wish it too. 
As I have conquer'd him, to conquer you : 
And let me say, for all your I'esolution, 
That pretty bar-maids have done execution. 
Our life is all a play, composed to please, 
** We have our exits and our entrances." 
The first act shows the simple country maid. 
Harmless and young, of every thing afraid ; 
Blushes when hired, and with unmeaning action, 
/ hopes as how to give you satisfaction. 
Her second act displays a livelier scene, — 
Th' unblushing bar-maid of a country' inn : 
Who whisks about the house, at market caters. 
Talks loud, coquets the guests, and scolds the 

waiters. 
Next, the scene shifts to town, and there she soars, 
The chop-house toast of ogling connoisseurs. 
On 'squires and cits she there displays her arts, 
And on the gridiron broils her lovers' hearts — 
And as she smiles, her triumphs to complete. 
Even common-councilmen forget to eat. 
The fourth act shows her wedded to the 'squire. 
And madam now begins to hold it higher ; 
Pretends to taste, at operas cries Caro, 
And quits her Nancy Dawson, for Che Faro ; 
Doats upon dancing, and in all her pride. 
Swims round the room, the Heinel of Cheapside : 
Ogles and leers with artificial skill, 
Till having lost in age the power to kill. 
She sits all night at cards, and ogles at spadille. 
Such, through our lives, the eventful history — 
The fifth and last act still remains for me. 
The bar-maid now for your protection prays. 
Turns female barrister, and pleads for Bayes. 



THE END. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The&e are a hundred faults in this thing, and a hundred things might be said to prove them 
beauties. But it is needless. A book may be amuring with numerous errors, or it may be rery dull 
without a single absurdity. The hero of this pieoe unites in himself the three gx«ateet characters 
upon earth ; he is a priest, a husbandman, and the father of a family. He is drawn as ready to 
teach, and ready to obey— as simple in affluence, and majestic in adversity. In this age of opulence 
and refinement, how can such a character please ? Such as are fond of high life, will turn with 
disdain from the simplicity of his country fire-side ; such as mistake ribaldry for humour, will find 
no wit in his harmless conrersation ; and such as have been taught to deride religion, will laugh at 
one whose chief stores of 4X)mfort are drawn from futurity. 
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a that tbe honest man, who 
tnotried tuid brought up a lorgB family, did more 
service than he wlio continued ain|>lt^, and only 
talked of popniatioD. From tliia motive, I hod 
scarcely token ordt-ra a year, before I began to 
dunk Heriously of matriiuonj', and abase my nife 
IB she did her wedding gown, not for a tine glosiy 
rarfaee, but sncli qualitjea as would wear well. 
To do her jiuKice, she was a good-natured, notable 
woman ; and na for hroedmg, there wore few 
c^ountry ladies who -^ould show 001*6. She could 
read any English book without much Bpelling ; 
but for pidduig, preHcrviDg, and ouuker;, tiuue 
could excel her. She prided herself alitu upon 
being an eieellent contriver in houaokccping, 
I could never find that wc grew richer 
with "all her contrivTuieea. 

ever, we loved each other tenderly, and 
udnesB increased as we grew old. There 
was, in fact, nothing that could make us angry 
with the world or eau^i other. We had an elegant 
liouse, situated in a Hue country and a good 
neighbourhood. The year was spent in moral or 
rural amusement i in visiting our rich neigbboura, 
and relieving such os were poor. We had no 
revoludons to fear, nor fatigues to undergo; ^1 our 
adventures were by the Hreaide, and all our migra- 
tions from the blue bed to the brown. 
I As we lived near the road, we often had the 
\ traveller or Btranger visit us to taate our gooue- 
berrj-wine, for which we had great reputation ; 
I aiid 1 imfeea, with tbe veracity of an historian, 
' that J never knew one of them find fault with it. 
Oar couuns too, even to the fortieth remove, all 
remembered their affinity, withoat any help &om 
the hemlds' office, and came very frequently to see 
\ no great honour by theHe 
claims of kindred ; BBwehadthebIiad,the maimed, 
and the halt amongst the number. However, my 
■e the same 
at the same 
, l^ "a gene- 
rally had very liappy frieuds about ns ; for this 
remark will hold good through life, that the poorer 
the goest the better pleased he ever is with being 
treated ; and as si^me men gaze with admiration 
at tbccolonrsof a tulip, or the wing of a battcrfly, 
so 1 waa by nature an admirer of happy humajl 



faces. However, when any one of onr relation! 
wiw found to be a person of a very had character, 
a troublesome guest, or one we d«iired to get tid 
of, upon his leaving my house 1 ever look care to 
lend bun a riding-coat, or a pair of boots, or 
Bumetimea a horse of small value, and 1 always 
bad the satisfaction of finding he never came buvk 
to return them. By thin the house was cleared 
of such as we did not like ; but never was the 
family of Wakefield known to torn the traveller 
or the poor dependent out of doora. 

thuB we lived severs! years in a atate of much 
happiaeas ; not but that we sometimes had those 
little rubs which Providence senda to enhance the 
value of its favoura. My orchard was often robbed 
by Bobool-boys, and my wife's cuBtords plundered 
by the cats or the children. The squire would 
sometimes fall asleep m the most pathetic parta 
of my sermon, or his lady return my wife's eivi. 
lilies at church with a mutilated curtsey. But 
we soon got over the uneasiness caused by such 
aecidents, and usually in three or four days began 
to wonder how Ihey vexed us. 

My children, the offspring of temperance, aa 
they were educated without softness, so they were 
at onoe well-formed and healthy ; my sons hardy 
and active, my daughters beautiful and bloomuig. 
When I stood in the midst of the little circle, 
which promised to he the supports of ray declining 
sge, 1 could not avoid repeating the famous story 
□f Count Abeusberg, who, in Henry the Second's 
progress through Germany, while other coortie 
came with their treasures, brought his thir^-ti 
children, and presented them to hia sovereign as 
the most valuable offering he bad to bestow. In 
tluB manner, though I had but six, 1 considered 
them as a very valuable present made t 
country, and consequently looked upon it t 
debtor. Our eldest son was named George, after 
his uncle, who left us ten thousand pounds. Onr 
second child, a girl, 1 intended to call after her 
aunt Grisscl ; but my wife, who during her preg- 
nancy bad been reading romances, inusted upon 
licr being called Olivia, lo less tlian s ' 
year we had another daughter, and now 
determined that Grissel should be her nam< 
a rich relation taking a fancy to stand gods 
the girl was by her directions called Sophia ; 



e had t< 









le family ; 
■■. Moses 



It would be truitlcsa to deny exultation when I 
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w my little ones about me ; bat the vanily and 
i the Ba^nction o! my wifs wore even grmter than 
I mino. When our vtBitorB would BB)', 'Well, itpnn 
my word, Mrs. Prlmroiie, you have the liai»t 
uhildren in the whole oounlty.' — ' Ay, neighbour,' 
«he would answer, 'they ure as heaven made thein 
' — liandsome euouKh, if they be good enough ; For 
hundBOiae U, that haDdHome does.' And then she 
' wnald bid the girts hold up their heads ; who, to 
conceal nothing, were certainly very handEome, 
Mere outside ia so very triiling a circumatance 
j with me, that X abould BOrixly have remembered 
-to mention it| had it not been a general topic of 
conversation in tho conntry. Olivia, now about 
eighteen, bad that tuxurioncy of beauty with which 
I painters generally draw Hebe ; open, apnghtly, 
I and uonunanding. Sophia's features were not so 
I Bbrtkine at Gist, bat often did more eerCain execu- 
tion ; for they wero Bofl, modest, and alluring. 
The one vanquiahed by a liagle blow, the other 
by elTortB aucceiuivelj' repeated. 
The temper of a woman is generally formed 
' from the turn of her features ; at least it was so 
with my daughters. Olivia wiriied for many 
lovers ; Sophia to secure one. Ohvia woh often 
affected, from too great a desire to please ; Sophia 
even repressed excellence, from her fear to ofTend. 
Ttie one cntertuinBd mo with her vivacity when I 
I was gay, tlie other with her aenwi when I was 
I serious. Bat these qualities wero never carried 
I to exoeBS in either, and I have often seen them 



,; has tmnsfonned my coquette 
» prude, aod a new set of ribands has given 
bet younger sister more than natural vivacity. 

I My eldost son, George, wns bred at Oxford, as I 
intended him for one of tho learned professions. 

' Hy second boy, Moses, whom I designed for busi- 
oese, reoeivcd a sort of miscellaneous eduention 
at home. But it is needless to attempt describing 
the particular eharaotcrs of young; people that 
bad seen but very little of the world. In short, 
a family lifaeness prevailed through all ; and, pro- 
perly speaking, they had but one character — that 
of beiojt all equaUy geaerous, credulous, umpte 
and iDoSi-ngivo. 



CHAPTER 11. 



I The tsmporal ooncoms of onrbraily wero chiefly 
cummittBd to my wife's management ; «» l« the 
^iritnal, I took Oiem entirely under mv own direc- 
tion.. The pruflls of my hving, which amounted 
to about thirty-five pounds a year, I made over to 
the orphaoH aud widows of the clergy,vof onr 
diocese ; for, having a sufficient fortune of my 
own, I was careiees of temporalities, and felt a 
»cret pleasure iu doing my duty without reward. 
I also set a resolution of keeping no curate, and 
of being acquainted uith every man in the pariah, 
exhorting the married men to temperance, and 
tile baclielors to matrimony ; so tliat in a few 
I years it was a common sayinp, tliat there were 
, tliree strange wants at Wakefield — a parson want- 
ing pride, young men wanting wives, and alehouses 



Matrimony was always one of my &voi 
topics, and I wrote sevijal sermons to prov 
happiness \ but there was a peculiar tenet w 
1 made a point of supporting : for I nuuntai 
with Whiston, that it was unlawful for a p 
church of England, after tbe death o' 



It wife, I 



take a 
I valued myself upon 



monogarais 

I was early initiated mto this important dispute, 
on which bo many laborinna volumes have been 
written. I published some tracts u)>on the subject 
myself, which, as they never sold, I have tbe 
consoUition of thinking were read only by tlie 
happy /evi. Some of my friends called tins my 
weak side ; but, alas I they lud not, like me, mode 
it the subject of long contemplation. The more I 
reflected upon it, the more important it appeared. 
I even went a step beyond Whiston in di^laying 
my principles : as he had engraven npon his 
wife's tomb that she was the onfy wife of WiUiam 
Wliiston ; so I wtote a similar epitaph for my 
wife, though still hving, in which I extolled h^ 
pn]dence,economr,and obedience till death ; and, 
having got it copied fair, with an elegant frame, 
it was pkioed over the chimney-piece, where U 
answered several very useful purposes. It admo- 
nislied my wife of her duty to me, ond my fidelity 
to her ; it inspired her with a passion for flame, 
and constantly put her in mind of her end. 

It was thus, perhaps, fnnn hearing marriage so 
oRen recommended, that my eldest son, just upon 
leaving college, fixed his afieetions upon the 
dau^liler of a ncighbourii^ clergyman, who was 
a dignitary In the church, and m cireumBtoneca 
to give her a large fortune ; but fortune was her 
smallest nccomplishment. Miss Arabella Wihnot 
was allowed by all (except my two daughters) to 
ho completely pretty. Her youth, h^th, and 
innooenco, were still heightened by a complexiDn 
so transparent, and such a happy sensiHIity of 
look, as even age could not gaze on with indifhr- 
eoce. As Mr. Wilmot knew that I could 






i,he a 



both families lived 
together in all tlbat harmony wliich generally prs- 
cedes an expevjted alliance. Being convinwd, by 
experience, that the days of courtship are dn 
most happy of our lives, 1 was willing emn^ to 

which tbe young couple every day shared in Mdi 
other's company, seemed to increase their paMiDn. 
We were generally aw^ed in the morning by 
music, and on fine days rode a-hnnting. Tbe 
hours between brcaktaat and dinner the la^ea 

iloBophers might own oflen 
senled the page of greatest beauty. At dinner 
my wife took the lead ; tor, as slio always inaHled 
upon carving eveiything herself, it being faer 
mother's way, she gave us, upon these oecasiona, 
Uie history of every di^. When we had dined, 
to prevent the ladies leaving us, I generally 
ordered the table to be removed ; and someUmes, 
with the mnsic-msBter's assistance, the girls would 
give us a very agreeable concert WSklng out 
drinking tt«, country dances, and forfeits, short- 
ened, the rest of the day, without tbe sHsistance of 
enrds, as I hated all manner sf gaming, except 
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backgunmon, at wliioh mj old friend and 1 ■ome' 
tines took *, two-peimy hit. Nur am I here psci 
over an ominouB circumstjuico (hiLl happened the 
hist time *o played together ; I ooly wanted t< 
fling a qimtre, nai yet I tlirew ilcupe-nco fin 



Some months were elapsed in this manner, till 
at bat it ytaa thought convcuicnt to li.\ a dny fur 
the nuptials of t^ j-oung couple, wlio eeemed 
earuostly to desire it. During the prepArations 
fur the wedding, 1 need not describe the busy 
importanoe of my wife, nor the dy looks of my 
daughters : in taot, my attention was fixed on 
ajiolher obreot — the eompleting a (ract which I 
intend^ BDortly to publisli in defence of my 
favDUnta prineiple. Ab 1 looked upon (his as a, 
masterpiece, boUi for argimienl and style, 1 conld 
□at, in tlie pride of my heart, avoid tdiowing it (o 
my old friend, Mr. Wiltnol, as 1 made no doubt 
of receiving his approbation : but not till too late 
I discovered that he was raost violently attaebed 
to the contrary opinion, and with good reiison ; 
for he •teat at that time actually conning a fourth 
wife. This, as may be oxpeolcd, produced a dis- 
pute attended with eome acrimony, which thrvat> 
ened to interrupt our intended allinnco ', but, on 
the day before that appointed for the ceremony, 
we agreed to discuss the subject al Urge. 

It was managed with proper ajjirit on both 
Bidea ; he asserted that I was heterodox \ 1 re- 
torted the charge : he replied, and I rejoined. In 
the meantune, while the controversy was hottest, 
1 was called out by one of my relations, who, tiitb 
a face of concern, advised mo To give up the 
dispute, at least till my son's wedding was over. 
'How,' cried I, 'relinquish the causa of truth, 
and lot him be a husband, already driven to the 
very verge of absurdity 1 You might aa well 
advise loo to give up my fortune as my argument.' 
— ' Your fortune,' remmed my friend, ' I am now 
sorry to inform yon, is almost nothing. The 
merchant in town, in whoso hands j'our money 
was lodged, has ^uno off, to avoid a statnls of 
bajdiruptcy, and is thought not to have left a 
shilling in the pound. 1 was unwilling to shock 
70U or the hmily with the account tiU after the 
wedding ; but now it may serve to moderate your 
warmth in the argument ; fur X suppose y^ur 
own pmdence will enforce the necessity of dis- 
sembling, at least till your son has the young 
lady's fortune secure.' — 'Well,' returned I, 'if 
what yoa tell me be tiae, and if I am to be a 
beggar, it shall never make me a rascal, or induce 
me to disavow my principles. I'll go thismomcnt. 
Bod inform the company of my circrnnslaiUces : 
and as tor the argument, I even hero retract my 
former concessicms in the old geutlemsn's favour, 
jior will J allow him now to be a husband in any 
sense of the expression.' 

It would be useless to describe the different 
sensations of both families, when I divulged Uie 
nem of our misfortune ; but what others felt was 
slight, to what the lovers appeared to endure. 
Mr. Wilmot, who seemed brfore sufficiently in- 
clined to break ofi' the match, was by this blow 
soon determined ; one virtue he had m perfection, 
which was prudence — too often Ihe only one that 
ia left us at seventy-two. 



CHAPTER III. 



Tbe only hope of our family nov 
report of our inisfurtune might b 
premature : but a letter irom 



with) 



lOfei 



The loss of fortune to mysc 

been tritUng: tlie only uneai 

my family, who were to be humbled, without an 

cdui'ation to rooder tham callous to cunlempC. 

Hear a fortnight had imaaed before 1 attempted 
to restrain their olBiction ; for premature conso- 
lation is but the remembrancer of sorrow. During 
tliis interval, my thou^its were employed on stHue 
future means t^ supporting them ; and at last a 
■mall cure of fifteen pounds a year was offered me 
in a distant neighbourhood, where I could still 
enjoy my primuples without molestatiim. With 
this proposal I joyfully closed, having determined 
to inereOBo my salary by managing a little farm. 

Having token this resolution, my next car« was 
to get tugetlier the wrecks of my fortune ; and, 
all debts collected and paid, out of fonrti 
sand pounds we had but four hundiwl re 
My chief attention, therefore, was now to bring 

Btujicea ) fur 1 well knew that aspiring beggary is 
wretchedness itself. ' You cannot be ignonuit, 
my oliildron,' cried I, 'that no prudence of ours 
could liave prevented our late misfoitune ; but 
prudence may do much in disappointing its effects. 
We are now poor, my fondlings, and wise 
us to conform to our humble situation, 
then, without repining, give up those splendours 
with which numbers are wretched, and se^, in 
humbler circumstances, that peace with which 
all may be happy. The poor live plenSMitly with- 
out our help ; why then should not we learn to 
live without Uieira 1 So, my children, let us from 
tliis moment give up all pretensions to gentility | 
we have still enough left for liappinesa if we ore 
wise, and let us draw upon conlfnt fur the defi- 
ciencies of fortune.' 

Aa my eldest son was bred a scbohir, I deter- 
mined to send him to towu, where lus abilities 
might contribute to our support and his 
The Hepuratluu of friends and lumilies is, perhaps, 
one of the most distressful ciruuiuslanoes attendant 
on penuiy. The day sou 
wero to dispaiBe for the first time. My son, after 
taking leave of his motlter and the re 
mingled their tears with their kisses, cam< 
a bleesing from me. This I gave him Irom my 
heart, and which, added to five guineas, wua all 
the 'patrimony 1 had now to bestow. ' You ar 
going, my boy,' cried I, ' to Loudon on foot, in Ih 
manner Hooker, your great ancestor, travelled 
Uiere before you. Take from m 
that was given him by the good Bishop Jewel, this 
atufi' ; and take this book (00, it will be your com- 
fort on the way ; these two lines in it are worth a. 
million — / haae been younff, and note am old; 
gel iicrer raw / Ihe rii/hleoui man fenaken, nor 
his feed begging their bread. Let tills be yoor 
consolation as you travel on. Co, my boy, v ' 
ever be thy fortune, let me sec tiiee once a j 



r 



tieidibn 



■till kcqi > good haut, uid brei 
twasewed of inUgnl;' uid honour, i wu imaer do 
^prehetuions fnim Ibrowing him naked iDto the 
unphithcBtre of life ; for 1 knew be woQld act a 
^ood part, whether van(|iiwhed or vietorioai. 

His dopnrture oaiy prepared the waj for oar 
own, which arrived ■ few dan aftervarda. The 
leaving a neighbourhood in wfaiiJi we bad enjoTed 
BO many honn of tran^ciillitf , ■>« not wimmt a 
tear, wbieh Marcel j Ibrtilnde itaelf eoald mppreai. 
Beaide*, a joaniey of ■erenty miles, M a fiunily 
that bad hilberut nerer been abore ten from 
bome, fliled a* with ^ipnJiennon ; and the eri« 
of the poor, wbo followed o» for aome miles, con- 
tribnted to increMC it. The first day's janmey 
brooghl OS in safety within thirty miles of our 
fbtare retreat, and we put np for the night at an ob- 
■eure inn in a TiUage by the way. When we were 
aliown a room, I def ired the landlord, in my Dimal 
wiy, to let nil hare his company, with which he 
FODiplied, air what he drank would increaee the 
■"" "leM ntoming. He knew, however, the whole 
ibnnrtiood to which I ws« remoTing, particn- 
... . iy Squire lliomhill, wbo was to be my landlord, 
and wbo lived within a few mil« of the place. 
Thia gcnlleman he desmbed as one who denred 
to know little more of the world than its pleunres, 
beinfi porticnUrly remarkable for his allachment 
to the fair kx. Ho ohserreil, that no virtue wu 
able to reaiiit hi* arta and ainduily, and that there 
waaieareelya farmer'* daughter within ten miles 
itmnil, bat what had fotind him succewful and 
CiithlBH. Thoogh thia account gave me some 
pabi,H had a rery different effect upon my dangh- 
tera, wlinse foaturee seomed to brighten with the 
expretation of an approaching tnomph ; nor was 
my wife lew pleaacd and confident of their nllure- 
tnenUi and rlrtne. While onr thoughts wer« thus 
employed, the hoelcaa entered the room lo inform 
ber bueband, that the strange gentleman, who hod 
been two day* in the house, wanted money, and 
could nnt satisfy them for his reckoning. ' Want 
tnooeyl' replied the host, 'that muBt be itnpos- 
•ible } for it WBH no later tluui yesterduy be paid 
three gnineaa to our beadle ts spare an old broken 
■oldier that was to be whipped through the town 
for dog^tealint:-' The hosleae, honecer, still per- 
•is^g in her ^rrit amcninn, he was preparing to 
leave the room, swearing that he would be satis- 
fied one way or another, when I begged tha land- 
lord would introduce me to a stranger of so much 
charity as he deacribed. With thie he complied, 
■bowing in a gentleman who seemed to bo about 
thtrty, (tressed in clothes that once were laced. 
His person wae well-formed, and hifl face marked 
with the lines of thinking. He had something 
■hort and dry in his addresn, and seemed not to 
nnderotand ceremonj, or to deuinse it. Upon the 
landlord's leaving the room, I could not avoid ex- 
prening my concern to the stranger, at seeing a 
gentleman in such circumetancce, and offered liim 
my purse to satisfy the present dBmand. ' I take 
it with all my heart, sir,' replied ho, ' and am glad 
(hat a Ute oversight, in giving what money I had 
about me, has shown me that there are still some 
men like yon. I mnst, however, previonsly eutrea,t 
being informed of the name and residence of my 
beu^actor, in order to repay him nai soon oh pcis- 
■ible.' In this 1 satisfied him fully, not only men- 
and late miafortone, but (he 
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ted ibe pliaaure I sbooM have in 
id my wile and dao^Ueis joining i 



m» prevailed npon to stay sapper. The stranger's 
novenatian, wU^ wu at once pi ' 



dng and ij 



it ;bQt it was now high time to retire and take refresh- 
ment against the btignes of the following day. 

The next morning we all set forward together : 
my family on horseback, while Mr. Burehel), our 
new companion, walked along the foot-path hy the 
road-side, obeerving, with a smile, that as we were 
ill mounted be would be loo generous lo attempt 
leaving us behind. As the floods were not yet 
■ubsided, we were obliged to hire a guide, who 
trotted on before, Mr. Bnrchell and I Ringing up 
the rear. We lightened the fittigues of the road 
with philosophical dt^mtea, wbi^ he seemed to 
uoderaland perf«nly. But what surprised me 
moat was, that though he was a money-borrower, 
he defended hie opinions with as much obslinacy 
as if he had been my patron. He now and then 
also informed me to whom the different seats be- 
longed that lay in our view as wc travelled the 
road, 'That,' cried be, pointing to a very magni- 
ficent house which stood at some distance, 'belongn 
lo Mr. Thomhill, a young geutleman who enjoya 
a large fortune, though entu^y dependent on the 
will of his uncle, Su- Williaui Thomhill, a ^enUe- 
niari who, content with a llttie himaelf, penniti hii 
nephew to enjoy the rest, and chiefly reddes in 
town.'— ■ Wiial ! cried I, * is my young landlord 
then the nephew of a man whose virtoea, gene- 
ro«ty,and singularities, are so universally luMwa I 
I have heard Sir William Tbornhtll representlil 
as oue of the most generous, yet whimsical ma in 
the kingdom ; a man of eooaummate benevcdssee.' 
— ' Something, perhaps, Ion much so,' replied Hr. 
Bnrchell ; 'at least, he carried benevolence b> an 

strong, and as they were all npon the side of virtn^ 
they led it up to a romantic extreme. He eariy 
began to aim at tiie qualifications of the scd^er 
and the scholar ; was soon distinguiciied in the 
army, and had some reputation among men of 
learning. Adulation ever follows the ambitknu; 
for such alone n.'Ceive mnst pleasure from flattery. 
He was surrouniled with crowds, who showed him 
only one side Of their character ; so that be began 
to lose a regard for private interest in nniversal 
sympathy. He loved all mankind ; for fortune 
prevented him from knovring that there were 
rascals. Physicians tell us of a disorder in whidi 
the whole body is so exquisittrly setiBlble, that the 
slightest touch gives pam : what some have thus 
suHered in their persons, this gentleman felt in his 
mind. The slightest diBtress, whether real or fic- 
titious, touched him to the quick, and his soul 
laboured undeT a sickly seusibili^ of the nuseries 
of others. Thus disposed to relieve, it wiU be 
easily conjectured he found numbers disposed ti» 
solicit : bia profiision began to impair his fortone, 
but not his good nature ; that, indeed, was seen to 
increase as the other seemed la decay ; he grew 
improvident as he grew poor ; and though he 
talked like a man of sense, bia actions were those 
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ol & fool. StUI, however, being Burrauoded with 
iniportnnilj, and no longer ttble to MitUfy everj- 
requeat tlut was made him, ingtend of fnoney he 
gave promises. Tliej were all iie had to hustow, 
and he hod not resolution enough to give any man 
pain bj H denial. Bj' this be drew round him 
crowds of dependeats, whom he was BUre to din- 
appoint, yet wished to relieve. These hang upon 
him for a lime, and left him with raeritod re- 
proachea and contempt. But Id proportion aa he 
became conlemptiliie to otbera, Le became despi- 
cable to himself. Hb mind hud leaned upon Ihoir 
adulation, and, that support taken awaj', he could 
tfodno pleasure in the applause of hia hesrt, which 
he bad never laaroed to reverence. ^Hie world 
nov b^an to wear a different acpeot ; the flatleiy 
of his Mends began to dwindle into simple dppm- 
DMiini. Approbation soon took the more friendly 
fmn cf advice; and advice, when rejected, pro- 
duced their reproaches. He now, therefore, found 
Uiat audi friends as Wnclils Imd gathered round 
luin, were little estimable ; he now found tluit a 
man's own heart must be ever given to gain that 
of another. 1 now found, that — tliat — 1 forget 
what I was going to observe ; in short, air, he re- 
salved to respect himself, and laid dosvn a plan of 
rBBtoring his falling fortune. For this purpose, 
in his own whimsical manner, he travelled thniugh 
Europe on foot, and now, though he lias sLTireelj 
attained the age of thirty, hiB circumstancGs are 
more affluent than ever. At present his hountiea 
are more rational and moderate than before ; bat 
he still preserves the character of a humouiist, 
and finib most pleasure in eccentric virtues.' 

Mj attention was so much taken up by Mr. 
Burcbell's account, that I scarcely looked forward 
"■ wa were aianr ' ' 
when, turning, I , 

> and Btr 
with the torrent. She had sunk 
JQ my power to disengage myself in time to bring 
ber relief. My sensa^ons were even too violent 
ta permit my attempting her rescue ; she muat 
have oertajnly periBlied, had not my companion, 
perceiving her danger, instantly plunged in to 
hor relief, and, with soma difficulty, brooght 
ber in safety to the opposite shore. By taking 
the current a Uttle faJlher up, the rest of the 
fomil^ got safely over i where we had an oppor- 
tumtjr of joining our acbnowledgmenta to hers. 
Hernstitude may he more readily imagined than 
described : she thanked her deliverer more with 
iooto Uian words, and continaed to lean upon hia 
aim, an if still willing to receive assistance. My 
wife alao boped one day to have the pleasure of 
retuming hia kindness at her own house. Thus, 
after we were refreshed at the next inn, and had 
dined together, as Mr, Burchell was going to a 
different part of the lonntry, he took leave; and 
we pursoed our journey, my wife observing, as he 
vent, tbat ehe liked him extremely, and prolestmg 
that, if he bad birth and fortune to entitle him to 
matcb into Bach a family aa ours, she knew no 
man she would sooner fix upon. I could not but 
anil« to hear her talk in thi« lofty atraiu ; but I 
was never much displeased with those harmless 
delusiana tbat tend to make oa more happy. 
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Tan pbicc of our retreat wia in a little neighbour- 
hood, consisting ot farmers, who tilled their own 
grounds, and were equal Btrangers to opulence and . 
poverty. As they had ahnoet all the convenieuces 
of life within themselves, they seldom viuted towns 

the polite, tliey still retained the primeval aimpli- 
eitj of manners ; and trugnJ by habit, they scarcely 
kncwthat tamperancewaa avirtue. Thcywrought 
with ehuerfulnesa on days of labour ; but Dbserved 
festivals as intervals of idleness and pleasure. 
They kept up tlie Chrialmas carol, sent true !ovo- 
kiiotn on VaJentlne morning, ate pancakes on 
Shrovetide, sliowed their wit on the first of April, , 
and religiously crscked nuts on Micliaclmaa-eve. [ 
Being apprised of our approach, the whole neigh- 
bonrhuod came out to meet tbuir minister, droued 
in their finest clothes, and preceded by a pipe and 
tahor ; a feast also was provided for our reception, 
atwhichweaate cheertnllydown; and what tlic con- 
versation wanlud in wit was nuide up in Inughtor. 

OuF httle habitation waa situated at the foot itf 
a sloping hill, Bheltered with a beoutiful under- 
wood behind, and a prattling river before ; on one 
side a meadow, on tlie other a green. My farm I 
consiflled ot about twenty acres of cKCellont land, 
having given a hundred pounds for mv predeces- 
Bor's good-will. Nothing could exceed the nestneaa 
of my Uttle enelosurea, the elms and hedge-rowB 
appearing with incxpreSBible beauty. My bouse i 
consisted of but one story, and wus covered with 
thalch, which gave it on air ot groat anugnesB j 
the walls on the inside were nicely wliite-wnsbed, 
and my daughters undertook to s!dom Iliem with 
pictures of their own dcugning. Though the same 
room served us'for parlour and kitchen, that only 
mode it llie warmer. Bewdes, as it was kept with 
the utmoat neatness, the dishes, plates, and coppi 
being well-scoured, and all disposed in bright re 
on tJie shelves, the eye was agreeably relieved, , 
anddidnotwantricherfumiture. There were three ] 
other apartmenlB — one for my wife and me, a 
tlier for our two daughters within our own, and the ' 
third with two beds for the rest of our children. 

The little republic to which I gave laws was 
regulated in the following manner : by sun-rise 
we all Bssenibled in our common apartment, the 
fire being previously kindled by the servant ; after | 
we bad ^uted eaoQ other with proper ceremc 
for I always thought lit to keep up soma mech ^ 

ical forms ot good breeding, without which free- 
dom ever destroys friendship, wa all bent in gr 
tude to that Being who gave na another day. Thia , 
duty being performed, my son and I went to pursue 
our UBUiu mduBlry abroad, while my wife and | 
daughters employed themselves in providing break- 
fast, which waa always ready at a certam time. 
I allowed half an hour for thia meal, and an hour for 
dinner ; which time was taken up in innocent mirth 
between my wife and daughters, and in pliiloso- I 
phical arguments between my son and me. | 

As we rose with the aun, so we never pursued i 
oar labours after it waa gone down, but returned j 
home to the expecting family ; where smiling looks, 
a neat hearth, and pleasant tire, were prepared 
fnr our i>ecppl!on. Nor were we williout guests; 
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, iniD • heap bdiind, and nnlmg 
at CToj matHia. 1 could bo* bdp vmling at dior 
*3Ud^i pactieBlBrij llat of my wiE^ from wbom I 
cipceird mure diaereliaa. In tint exigeiKe, tbere- 
tuR, mj onlj nsouroe vaa to order m; ton, with 
an iniporlBot air, to call our coiw^ The giris 
wen axtazed at the command ; but I repeated it 
with more Bolenmilj than beTore. ■ Snrdv. my 
dear, jraa jeet,' crini m; wife, ' we can walk it 
perfectly well: we muit no coach to carry ns 
BOW.' — ' Yon miM^e, child,' letnmcd I, < we do 
want a coach: for if we walk to church in this 
trim, the reiy children in the pariah will boot 
after us.'—' Indeed,' repUed my wife, ' I alwavs 
imaniKd that my Charlea was fond of seeing Ilia 
duldroi neat and hanilBomc aboat him.' — ■ Von 
nmy be u neat as ytm please,' intermpled I, 'and 
I ^all love you the better for it ; but all this ia 
not neataeHD, but frippery. These ruffiings, and 
puildngB, and palcbiag*. will only make tu hated 
by all the wives of our neighbours. No, my 
chihtren,' continued 1, more gmrely, ^ thoee gowns 
may be altered into Homething of a plainer cut ; 
for finery is very onbecoming in ns, who want the 
tneans of decency. I do Dot know whether aocb 
flouncnng and Hhredding is becoming erea in the 
rich, if we consider, npOD a moderate catenlation, 
that tbe nakednew of the indigent world may be 
etulhed from the triounings of the vain.' 

This mDonstranes had the proper etfeet ; thi 
went with great compoenre, that veiy instant, 
change their dress ; and the next d^ 1 had the 
Mtishction of tin4lin|r niy d&Q^teTT^ at tb«T 
requa^ employed in cutlmg up t1i«r tr^ns 
SuiMlay waiE«coBt8 for Dick and Bill, the two little 
ones ; and, what was Mill more nlisfootory, ' 
jowna aeeiiied improred by this curtailing. 
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holiday, for I kept audi aa iotenala of ivfaxalioo 
from laboiir, that I bad diawa out my family to 
our Banal place nf -■""—■"»■, and our ymag 

dtoB e)igag(d,m mwb ttag boawl aisnbly by, within 
aboot twenty paeea of wbo* we were sitting, i 
by its paDtiu^ it aeoned preaaed by the hmd 
We btd not mnefa time to reflect i^on the | 
animal's disticH, whrai we pereeived ibe do^and 






behind, and makiDg the very path ii 

1 was tnelBntly for returning id witt 

but either euriotity or aorpriae, or 

hidden motive, held my wife and daogbted 

thar seaU. The bunlsman, who rode fnrsl 

paned os with great swiKneas, followed by titar or | 

five persons more, who seemed in equal baste. 

At last, a joong gentleman, of a more genled 

appearance than the rEst, came forward, and S>r 

a while r^;arding Ds, instead of piuwhiK the 

cbase, Moj^ed short, aad, ^ving bis hoiae t- ~ 

servMit who attended, approached ua with a a 

less aoperior air. He seemed to want no iul 

duetion, bat was going to salute my daaghteis u 

one certain of a kind reception ; but they had 

early learned tbe lesBon of looking presniaptioo 

ODt of couuteiuuice. Upon wbich be i< ' 

that his name wis Thomhill, and that 

owner of the estate that biy far some ext 

us. Ue again, therefore, offered to 

franale part of Ibe bmily ; and sue 

power of fortune and fine clothes, that he Ibnnd 

no second repulse. As his address, tt 

Bdent, was ea^, we soon beome mor 

and perceiving musical instroments lyiug near, he 

beg^d to be &voured with a song. As I did iwt 

^iproVD of such disproportioned i ' ' 

winked npoa my daughters in o 

their compliance ; but my bint w 

by one fwin their mother, so that with a cheerful 

air they gave us a favourite song of Dryden 

Mr. Thomhill seemed highly delighted with their 
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performuice and uUuioe, and tlien took up the 
fiuiUr Mmeelf. He plnj'ed but verj- iudifTeren^y ; 
Jipwever, jny eldest daughter npud his former 
applause wiUi interest, uid asanTHd him, that hie 



At thin 









liowed, which Bhc returoed 
with ■ curtsey. He preued her taste, and h1 
eoiumended his uiidcTstaiuling : an age coulil a 
have mads them hetler acquuDted : while the 
Ibnd mother too, equally happy, insisted upon her 
\ Iftndlnrd's stealing in, and tuking a alaw of her 
gooaeberry. Illie whole family seemed earnest to 
please him : my girls attempted to entertain him 
with topiKB they thought most modem ; while 
MoBU, uu the oontnuy, gave him a qu ' 
tttD from the ancients, for which he had the satia- 
ftutioa of heiug laughed at ; my little ones wen 
BO lem busy, and fondly stuck close to the Blranger 
All my endeavoun could scarcely keep their durty 
fingers from huodling and tarnishing the lace on 
his clotiieB, and lifting up the flaps of his pocket- 
holes, to see what wits there. At the approach of 
GTening he took leave ; but not till he had n 
qneeled penniaKWU to renew bis visit, which, i 
£e was our landlurd, vie most readily agreed to. 

As HOOD as he was gone, my wife coUchIb council 
on the conduct of the day. She whs of opinion, 
that it was a most fortunate hit ; for she hod 
tmowa even stranger things than that brought ( 
bear. She hoped again 1c see the day in wliich 
ire might hold up our heads with the best of them ; 
and concluded, ehe protested she could see DU 
reaaon why the two hlisa Wrinkles should nmrry 
zreat fortunes, and her children get mine. As 
Uiis last argument was directed to me, I protested 
I eonid see no ■■eason for it neither ; nor why Mr. 
^mkitia got the i«n thousand pound prize in the 
lottery, and we sat down with a blank. ' I protest, 
Charles,' cried my wile, ■ this is the way yuu 
always damp my girls and me when we are in 
I niirita. TelJ me, Sophy, my dear, what do you 
' Utink of our new visiter I Dou't yon thin' ' 
seemed to be good-natur»d I ' — ■ Immensely so, 
indeed, mamma, replied she ; ■ I think he has a 
great deal to say upon every thine, aud is never 
at a loss ; and the more trifling uie suhjecl, the 
more he has to say.' — ' Yes,' cried Olivut, 'he is 
well enough for a nun ; but, for my part, I don't 
much lilie him, ho is so exiremely impudent and 
familiar ; but ou the guitar he is shockiiig.' These 
two Inst speeches I interpreted by contraries. I 
found by this, tliat Sophia, internally despiseni, as 
imuib aa Olivia secretly admired him. ' Whaleve 
may be your opinions of bini, my childreu,' crie 
I, ' to confess the truth, ho has not prepossessed 
mo in hia favour. Disproportioned friendshipH 
ever terminate in diajjust ; and I thought, notwith* 
standing all bis ease, that he seemed perfectly 
sensible of the distance between ufl. Let us keep 
to companions of our own rank. There is no clia- 
laeler more cimtempdbiB than a man that is a 
-hunter ; and 1 can see no reason why for- 
should not be contemptible 
Thu9,"Bt best, we ahnll be cimtemptible if 
bis views be honourable ; but if thoy be other- 
wiaal I sliould shudder but to tlunit of tliatl 
It is tme, 1 have no apprehensinns &om the i 
dnet of my children, bat I think there are s 
btim his character.' I would have proceeded, but 
W (he interruption of a servant &om the squire, 



vha, with his complimeutB, sent us a side of veni- | 
on, and a promise Iodine with us some days after. 
This well-dmod present pleaded more powerfully | 
in his favour turn anything I had lo say could 
obviate. I therefore continued Miout, satisfied 
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As we carried on the farmer dispute with sc 
degree of warmth, in order to accommodate 
matters it was universally agreed, (hat we should 
have a part of the venison for supper, and the 
girls undertook the task with alacrity. ' t ~ 
sorry,' cried 1, ' that we have no neighbour 
stranger to take part in this good cheer : feasts of 
this kmd acquire a double relish from hospitaUty.' 
— 'Bless me!' cried my wife, 'hero oomea our 
good friend, Mr. Burchell, that saved our Sophia, 
and that ran you down fairly in the ai^ument.' — 
' Confute me in argument, child 1 ' cried I, ' you 
mistake there, my dear i I believe there are but 
few that can do that : 1 never dispute your abili- 
ties at making a goose-pie, and 1 bee you'll leave 
argument to me.' As I spoke, poor olr. BnreheU 
entered the liouse, and was welcomed by the fomllj, 
who sliook him beaitUy by the hand, while h"' 
Dick uffioiously reached him a chair. 

1 was pleased with the poor man's friendship 
for two reasons : because 1 knew that he wan' ' 
mine, and 1 knew him to be friendly as far as 
was able. He was known in our Doighbourhood by 
the character of the poor gentlenuin that would do 
no good when he was yunug, though lie was not yet 
thirty. He would at intervals talk with great good 
sense; bntlngenerolbewaH fondest of the company 
of children, whom he used to call lionnless Uttle 
men. He was famous, I found, for singing tli 
ballads, and telling them stories ; and seldom » 
out without something in his pockets for them 
— a piece of gingerbread, or a halfpenny whistle. 
He generally come for a few days into our neigh- 
bourhood once a year, and lived upon the neighi 
bouni' hospitality. He sat down to supper among 
us, and my wife was not sparing of her gooseberry- 
wine. The tale went round ; he sung us old songs, 
and gave the children the story of the Buck of 
Beverlsnd, with the Histmy of Patient Grizzel, 
tho Adventures of Catskin, and then Fair Rosa- 
mond's Bower. Our cock, which always crew at 
eleven, now told us it was time fur rejiose i but an 
unforeseen dilEculty started about lodging the 
stronger : all our beds were already ti^cn u|i, 
and it was too loto to send him to the next ale- 
house. In this dilemma, little Dick olfered him 
his part of the bed, if his brother Moses would let 
him lie with blm. 'And, 1,' cried BUI, 'will give 
Mr. Burchell my part, if my sisters wQl take me 
to theirs.'—' Well done, my good children,' cried 
I, ' hospitality is one of the first Girintian duties. 
The beast retires to its shelter, and the bird flies . 
to its nest ; but helpless man can only tind refuge i 
from his fellow-crEature. The greatest stranger i 
in this world was be that came to save .it : *- 
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Wbeaw, 

I ftr 6te day, Mr. Bnrcbell vn mnted aa o 
. xi^it befon, tnt It* nftatd, ae be ma to lii 

Dgbt at B nd^bonr'*, to whose cfaQd he <■ 
I awTjing ■ wlnMle. Wbengonf,' *"' 



I wbieh only 
Poor forlorn 

I leva, the flatteren, that he coald once in^ire ajul 
Coannjknd I Gone, perhaps, to attend the bagnio 
puder, grown rieh by bis eitiSTigance. They 
once praiied him, tnd now they applaad the 
I pander : th«r toTDier raptures at his wit are now 
< Mnrerted inlo nareaains at bia folly : be ia poor, 
I andperhapmieserTtspoTerty; for he haa neither 
' the unbitiOD lo be iiulepeadeDt, nor the skill (o 
I bo ttBotol.' Prompled perhaps by aome secret 
I teasona, I delivered dug obgenatioa with too 
I moeb aerinioDy, which my Sophia gently teptOTcd. 
I ■ WhataoeTer bia former condact may have been, 
« ^ould exempt him from 
Hii preacDl indigence a a anfficient 
t for tomwr folly : and I have beard 
my papa himself «ay, (bat we abonld nerer atrike 
one unneoMsary blow at a rictim o»er whom 
' Proridenee bolda the aeonrge of ila reaentment.' 
— ' Yon are right, Sophy,' eried my son Mnoea, 
' and one of the andenta finely repnaents so mali- 
cioiia a condnct, by the attempta of a malic 1o Hay 
Uanyaa, whoK skin, the bble tella na, had been 
■ wholly iitripped olT by another ; besides, 1 don't 
I Imow if (hia poor miin'B siluation be bo bad aa my 
I Aitfaer would reprexent it. We are not to jndge 
, of the feelings of olhcia by what we might feel if 
I in thdr plai^ However dark the habitation of 
I the moie to oar eyes, yet (he atiimal itself finds 
I the ^lartiiientB saffiraenliy lightsome. And, to 
I eonfeia the truth, this man^ mmd seems fitted to 
I Us station ; for I acer heard any one more 
I qtrigfaCly than he was to-day, when he conversed 
{ with yoa.' Thiswas sud without the least design: 
however, it excited a blush, which she strove to 
cover by an aSbcted laugh ; assuring him that she 
■eaieely took any notice of wliat he said to her, 
bnt that she believed be might once have been a 
very fine frentlenuui. The readineaa witll which 
she undertook to vindicate herself, and her blush- 
ing, were symptoms T did not internally approve ; 
but 1 repressed my sus^ucioni. 



br a gon while ending 
tkeflte. I at firM SDppoaed they 
were II I n iheir Bolker; bul btle Dick in- 
firaed me, ia a »taj«iii. Aal bnveie iiiiliim a 
wadi te' tbe ttftt. Waabcs rf aU kinds I had a 
' l»:lEirIkiBirtbat, ' 
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Won the morning arrived on whidi wi 
entertain our yoong tandlord, it may be eaaOy 
SDppoaed what pitwiaions were exbaDsted to make 
an apptsmtee. It mar be abo eonjeemred, that 
my wife and dan^lera expanded their gajvst 
idomage oti this ocea^on- Hr. TbDmhill eanu 
with a eoQpIc of (nenda, bia chaplain, and feeder. 
The servants, who were nnmcroos, be pnBlely 
ordered to the next alebonae : but my wife, in 
the trjimiph of ber bean, inmsted on eotertaimng 
them all ; for which, by the bye, onr hmily was 
pinobed for three weeks after. As Mr. Bnruhell 
had hinlej to oa, the day before, thai be was 
making some proposals of nisrnage to Min 
Wihuot, my son George's former miatreaa, this 
a good deal damped the besriineee of his recep~ 
tion : but accident, in some meaaore, relieved oar 
embamssmetit ; for one of the company laqfO- , 
ing to mention her name, Mr. Thomhill obeernd I 
with an oath, that be never knew anytbing laeTS 
absurd than calling ailcb a &igbt a beauty : ' For, 
strike me ugly,' contianed be, * if I sbouldmiCfind 
as much pleasnre in choosing my misliceB by tbs 
informatioa of a lamp onder the clock c^ SL 
Dunstan's.' At thia he laughed, and so did we: 
tbe jesia of tbe rich are ever snccesrfu). Olivu^ 
too, conld not avoid whispering, load enongfa to be 
beard, (hat be bad an infinite fund of huinaiir. 

After dinner, 1 begun with my nsnal (oast, tho 
Chnrch ; for thia I was dktnked by the chaplain, 
as he aiud the Chnrch was tbe only miatreaa i^ 
bia affections. ■Come, IcU na honeatly, Frank,* 
Bsjd the sqairc, with his usual archne», ■ suppose 
the Chnreh, yoor present miatress, dressed in lawn 
sleeves, on one hand, and Mias Sophia, with no 
lawn about her, on (he other, which noiild yon be 
forF — ' For bo^, to be anre,' died the diaplain. 
' Right, Frank,' cried the aquire : ' for may this 
glass anffocate me, but a fine gii4 is worth aU ths 
priestcraft in the creation; for wiiat are tithea 
and tricks but an impogilion, all a confounded im- 
poMure ! and I can prove it.'—* I wibIi you would/ 
cried my son Moeea ; ' and 1 think,' condnned he, 
' that I should be able to answer you.' — ' Very 
well, air,' cried the squire, who immediately 
smoked him, and winked on the rest of the 
company to prepare us for the sport : ' if you 
are for a cool argument upon the subject, I am 
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ready to accept the ohallengB. And first, whe- 
ther are you for managing it atmlogicially, or 
diali^eally I ' — ' I am for managing it rationally,' 
cried Mosee, quite happy at beiug iiermittud lo 
dispute. ' Gk>Dd again,' cried the si^uirti : ^ and, 
firstlyf of the first, 1 hope you'll not deny tliat 
whatever is, ia ; if yon don^ grant mo thai, 1 can 

fi no birther.' — ' Why,' returued Mosea, ' I think 
mny gTBDt thai, and make the bent of it.*— < I 
hope, loo,' retnmed the other, < you will gnuit 
that a put in 1ms than Iha whole.' — ■ I grant diat 
too,' cned Mosee : * it ia but juBt uid reasonHble.' 
— 'I hope,' cried the squire, 'you will not deny, 
that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two 
light ones.' — ' Nothing can be plainer,' returned 
t'ollier,and looked round him withhiBuaual impor- 
Isnce. ' ^ery well,' cried the squire, speaking 
very quick ; ' the premiaes being thus settled, I 
proceed to observe, that the conciLtenntioD of seLf- 
exiBtences, proceeding in a, reciprocal duphcate 
ratio, natiuslly produce a probloinatical dialogiem, 
which, in some mcasui'b, proves that the e«Beuce 
of spirituality may be referred tu the second pre- 
dicable.'— ' Hold, hold,' cried the other, ' 1 deny 
that. Do you think I can thus tamely submit to 
such heterodox doatiiaesr — 'Wliot,' replied the 
eqtiire, as if in a paasion, ' not submit I Answer 
iDe one plain question. Do you think Aristotle 
T^bt when he says, that relatives are related ! '— 
' UndoubtBdly,' replied the other. — ' If so, then,' 
cried the squire, * answer me directly to what I 
propose : Whether do you judge the analytical 
J mveatigalloD of the first part of my enthymem 

pve me jonr reasons, 1 say, directly.' — ' I protest,' 

cried Moses, ' I liou't rightly comprehend the 

force of your masoniug; hut if it be reduced to 

one Bingle proposition, I fancy it may then have 

uiawer,' — ' O, sir,' cried the squire, 'I am 

I yaar most humble servant ; I find you want me 

lo furnish you with argument and intellects too. 

' No, ear 1 there, I protest, you are too Lard for me.' 

! ThiB effectually raised the laugh against poor 

Moses, who sat the only dismal figure ill a group of 

I meciy (kces ; nor did he ofier a single syllable 

I more during the whole entertainment. 

But though aH this gave me no pleasure, it had 
L very different effect upon Olivia, who mistook 
it for humour, though but a mere act of the 
memory. She thought him, therefore, a vciy 
fine eentleman : and such as consider what power- 
'^■' u^redicuts a good figure, fine clothes, and 
use, are in that cbamcter, will eauly forgive 
her. Mr. Thomliill, notwithstanding his real ig- 
ince, talked with ease, aod could expatiate upon 
. . commoii (opicB of conversation with fluency. 
_ It ia not snrprifflng, then, that such talents should 
I *in the affections of a girl, who, by education, was 

K I tan^t to value an appearance in herself, and, con- 
H MoQently, to set a v^ue upon it in another. 
^H Upon his departure, we again entered into a 

^1 debate upon the merits of our young landlord. 
H As he directed his looks and conversation to 

V Olivia, it was do longer doubted but that she 

■ naa the abject that induced him tu be our visiter. 

V Nor did she seem to bo much displeased at the 

■ innaeeut nilleiy of her brol}ior and sister upon 
M this oocBsion. £ven Deborah herself seenwd to 

^ ahare the glory uf the day, and exulted in her 
^^JL- daughter's victory, aa if It were her own. ' And 



DOW, my dear,' oried she to me, 'I'll foiriy own, 
that it was I that instructed my girls to encourage 
our landlord's addresses. I hod always some 
ambition, and you now see that I waa right; for 
who knows how tliis may end ! ' — ' Ay, who knows 



better pleased with ooe that was poor and 
honest, than this fine gentleman with his fortune 
and infidelity ; for, depend on't, if he be what I 
suspect him, no freethinker shall ever have a child 

' Sure, fiither,' cried Mosea, 'yon are loo severe 
in this ; for Heaven will never arraign him for 
what he thinks, bat fur wliat he does. Every 
Ulan has a thousand vicious thoughts, which oriSB 
without his power to suppress. Thinking freely 
of religion may be involuntary with this gentle- 
mxD ; so that allowing his sentiments to be wrong, 
yet, aa he is purely passive in his assent, he is no 
mure to blamed for hb errors, than the governor 
of a city without wsJls for the shelter he is obliged 
to afFura an invading enemy.' 

' True, my aon,' cried I : ' but if the governor 
invites the enemy there, he is justly GUl[)able i and 
such is always the rase with those who embrace 
error. The vice does not lie iu assenting to the 
proofs they see, but lu l>eing blind to many of the 
proofs that offer. So, that, though our erroneoua 
opinions be involuntary when formeil, yet, as we 
have been wilfully corrupt, or very negligent, in 
foruuDg them, we deserve punishment for our vice, 
or contempt for our folly.' 

My wife now kept up the conversation, though 
not the argument ; she observed, that several very 

and made very good husbands ; and she knew some 
sensible girls that had had skill onongh to make 
converts of their spouses : ' And who knows, my 
dear,' continued she, ■ what Olivia may be able to 
do I The girl has a great deal to say npon every 
Bobjeet, and, to my knowledge, is very well skilled 
in controversy.' 

• Why, my dear, what controversy can she have 
read V crieil 1. ' It does not occur to mo that I 
ever put such hooka into her hands ; you certainly 
over-rate her merit.' — 'Indeed, papa,' replied 
Olivia, ' she does not ; I iiave read a great dcsl 
of controversy. I liave read the disputes between 
Thwackum and Square ; the controversy between 
Robinson Crusoe and Friday, the savage j and I 
now employed in reading the 



Religi 



dfor 



The next morning wo were again visited by Mr. 
BurchcU, though I began, for certain reasons, to 
be displeased with the frequency of his return ; 
but I could not refuse him my company and my 
fire-idde. It is tme, his labour more Ulan requited 
his entertainment ; forhowreught among os with 
vigour, and, either in the meadow or at the hay- 
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rick, pot himHelfforamoBt. BeaiiJaB, lie had alwajn 


' TH™ tarn lu-Qight, »ul frMly d^fl 




Wliale^ my «][ bnUcwB : 


and was at oDue bo out of UiB w«y, and yet bo 


Mf ruahy qoueh and fnigml fare. 


Kndble, that I loved, laughed at, and pitied him. 


Mjbl™siiigBndrep.i*. 


My only dialiliB arose from an attachment be 


■ «o flotlH thai range Iho wUey rrm 


diecoyered lo my daughter : be wnuld, in a jesting 
manner, call her hU little miatraMi, and when he 




Taught bj that Po"m Uiat [litlci mc. 


bought each of the girls a set of ribands, hers was 


IliomtopllrUwm. 


the finest. I knew not how, hut he every day 


■ llut from the mounUhi'a gmiBy Mc 
A gullt;c98 fust I bring 1 


Bcemed to become more amiable, his wit to im- 


prove, and his siropUoity to assume the aupciior 


A Klip with herbs and fniltJl sipplied. 


airs of wisdom. 


And waUr from (h<! sprh.g. 


Our. family dined In Iho Held, and we eat. or 




rather reclined, round a IcmtKrate repast, our 


' Then, pilgrim, tnm, thy oarcB fnrego ; 


cloth spread upon the hay, wliile Mr. BurcheU 








BB^faetion, two blackbirds answered each other 




ftom the oppoEute hedges, the familiar red-breusC 




came and peeked the crumbs fmni dot hands, and 




mery sound seemed but the echo of tranquillity. 


The modMt ttrnnaBr lowly beads, 
AndtoUomtnthoceU. 


' I oever sit thus,' says Sophia, ' but I think of 




the two lovers, so sweetly described by Mr. Gay, 




who were stnick dead in each other's arms. 


Tho lonely mamJodhiy: 






tion, that 1 have read it a hundn-d timcB with now 






Ko «ore» bmath Its homlile OialcU 


finest BtrokeB in that description are mxich below 




those in the Aeia and Galatea ot Ovid. The 


The wicket, opening with ■ Inldh. 






better, and upon that fignre, artfully matiagal, 
alt strength in thu pathetic dependa.' — ' 1 1 is 


And now, when basy orowds rMirn, 




pemaAable,' cried Mr. Burcliell, 'that both the 


The hemitt trimmed hi> llttio Bru 




AdiI cheerea hie pcnalTo guoit : 


1 introduce a false taalft into their respective eoun- 




triea, by loading aU thdr lines with epithet. Men 


of Uttlo ganiaa found them most easily imitated in 


And nIiHled In legondarj him 


' their defects ( andEn^iah poetry, like that in the 


The lingering hoorsbcguUBl. 


latter empire ot Rome, ia nothing at present but a 


Around, In .ympolIiMIe mirth. 1 




conneiiou ; a airing of epithets that improve the 
sound wilhoat carrying on the senac. Bui, per- 


The cricknl chirrupe In the hsufb, 


The erukUng faggnt Hlea 




think it just that I should give them an opportu- 


But nothlnn could a charm Imiart 


nity to retaliate ; and, indeed, I have mailo tliia 


To »y>the tbu Bliangof. wue; 


remark only to have an opportunity of intn.rliicing 
to the company a ballad, which, whatever Ih.' itH 


For grlel w»» husvy al hli heart. 
And teare brgan to flow. 


oUler defects, is, I think, at least free from tliosi.' 


Ill- rl^ng cans the bcnnlt spied, 


I havo mentioned.' 


\Vi m answering tare oppreet : 








< The sorrows of thy biwst < 








■ From batter babltathinii ipunifld. 


, a BaUaD. 


Or Brieve fop friendjdilp unrelumed, , 







' TiTHs, (lenllehiTmll nt tlie rtnUi, 


■AhisI the joys IhalfoitunBhrtnss 




Are trifling and d«ay: 


To where yaa tapi^r rhferB tlic valg 


And tUoas who priae ths paltry UJnga. 




More trifling ttni than they. 


' For here forlorn and loat I truaJ. 


' And what Is friendship but a name. 


With fBlBtUid .lop. 4i.a slow : 


AeharmthallaUatoricepi 




A shade tbu foUowa weUth or fame. 




Hut leaves tbe wretch lo weep ? 




■ And !o« IB still an emptier Bound, 










ToloMthwlolhydwim. 






■ For shamo. fond youth, thy lerrows hush. 




And^iiTnihc»i.-hesi>ld: 


And though my porli™ hi but scant, 


Bnt while he -poke, a rishig bludi 


■ give It with goxlwUI. 
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biirpri wl fas Hw new tKtintln liK, 


While this bftllod WM reading, Sophis aeeroed 






tn mix an tir of tendempss with lior ■pprobation. 






LUuwlouraa'erUiomonilnB >kli». 


But our trsnquilti^ wm «oon disturbed by the 
















■fu-r, » man waa seen bnnrting tbmuRh tbo hedge 
















was tJie nquire'H ohaplaiti, whu had shot oiio of tho 




















"■sEtrHS^r* 


and 1 muld ixirecive that Sophia, in the fright. 












pruU^cliou. The gentleman came up, aod aalied 














~r^^=^=^" 


w»» ignorant of our being so noar. He, tlierefore, 
Bat down bymy jounp»ia»nght*r,and,Bport«nian 
like, offered her what lie had killed thai morning. 








Sbe wan going to refuse, but a private look from 






■4HSs#"-' 


her mother soon induced her lo oorrect the mis- 
take, and accept hia preBont, though with aome 
relQCtanee. My wife, aa uaiml, discorered her 








prtdo in a whiaper ; obaerring, that Sophy had 






"SSH5SE*- 


made a conquest o( Ihe chapkin, aa wbU aa her 






sister bad of the squire. 1 suepect«d, however. 
















plared upon a different objcet. Tile chaplain's 






■^sSsE";!:?"'"™'' 


tirrand was to inform us, Iliat Mr. Thomliill had 






provided musio and rafreshmonta, and intfuded 








that night giving the youna huii<« a bail by moon- 














1 deav,' coQtinoed be, ' but I have an interest in 








being lirat to deliver this tuesaafie, as I expect For 






.l.^lj™^.r»l«f|^tt._J,. 


my reward bi be honoured witli Miss Sophia's hand 






















hononr. Bnt here,' niutinoed she, 'is a gentle- 








man,' looking at Mr. Bnrchell, ' who has been my 






n«,*^.™uib.,™'i;™. 








T!«irM».UI>c;...ami».< 










resigned her up to the chaplain, adding, that he 








was to go that night five miles, being invited to a 








barvoat supper. Uisrefusai speared tomealittle 








eitraordiniuy, nor oould I conoeive how BO sanaiblB 








a Rirl as my youngest could thus prefer a man of 








broken fortimcs to one whose expsolations kitb 






And B«„Bb.>«.LilL= fori™, 


much greator. But aa men are most rapabls of 






ln«™t- e™h.dl«L 


distinguishinH merit in women, so the ladies often 






'BntralDelhoHirTnir.iiitiiEthetaull. 


form the truest judgment of ug. The two seses 








seem placed as apiea upon each other, and are for- 








nished with different abilities, adapted tor mutual 
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CHAPTER IX. 
























Ma. BuRCHKiL hadscBreelj taken leave.and Sophia 
















Uttle ones came running out lo tell us, that the 






^xSSsib- 


squire was come with a crowd of company. Upon 
our return, wo found our landlord with a couple 
of undcr-genllemcn and two young ladies rieldy 














1 A.'i'Si.Ty.'z.r.™..,. 








xrj;,T.y.~x:v^ 


happened not to have chairs enough for the whole 
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therefore despatched lo borrow a couple of chairs ; 
', aa we were in wont of ladies to make up a set 
Dt cDODtry-danoeB, the two gentleineo went witb 
in qaeal of > Eouple of pAtners. Quirs and 
paMaera were soon provided. The gentlemen 
returned with my neighbour FZamborough^a ro^y 
daughlera, flaunting with red top-hnota. But an 
unlucky circumalanuc was not adverted lo : though 
the MiM Flamburoughfl were reckoned the very 
beat daneera in the pariah, and underatood the jig 
and the roundabout lo perfection, yet they were 
tololiy unac^fiiuiiled with coancry-dances. This 
St iint diKomposrd ub ; however, after a little 
shoving aod dragging, they at last went merrily 
on. Our mualc coniiistcd of two UddleH, with a 
pipe and tabor. The moon sbune bright ; Mr. 
Thomhilt and my eldest daughter led up Uie bail, 
to the great delight of the speetA.tOTS ; for tiie 
noighbouTB, hearing what vob going forward, 
came flocking about UH- My girl moved with bo 
much grace and vivaci^, that my wife could not 
avoid diHCoveriDg the pride of her heart, by aaanr- 
.. Jie thai, though the little obit did it bo cleverly, 
alfthe steps were stolen from herself. The ladies 
of the town strove hard to be eiiually eony, but 
without success, Theyswani,iqirawlud,languiflhed, 
and frisked ; but all would not do : the gnzers, 
indeed, owned Iliat it was line; but neiuhbour 
Flamborough observed, that Miss Liv/s feet 

led as pat to the muNC as its echo. After the 
dance had continued about an hour, the two ladies, 
were apprehenwve of catching cold, moved to 
break up the ball. One of them, I thought, e-x- 

sed her sentiments upon this oocosion in a 
_' coarae manner, when she observed, thai, by 
the UBing jingo, she teai all ufa raunlc of taeal. 
Upon our return to the house, we Found a very 
elegant cold supper, whicli Mr. Thomhill hod 
ordered to be brought with him. The converaa- 

, at this tune, was more reserved than before. 
The two ladies threw my girls quite into the 
shade i for they would talk of nothing but high 
life, and high-lived company j with other fashion- 
able topics, Buch as pictures, tast«, Shakspenre, 



id the in 



B,they 



s mortified ua seUNbly by slipping oi 

it that appeared to me as the surest symptom of 
their distmetion (though I am since informed that 
Bring is perfectly unfashionalile). Their finery, 
iBver, threw a veil over any grcmaness in their 
rDrsation, My daughters seemed to regard 
their suparior aceomplishraents with envy j and 
wlialBVor appeared amiss was aserihed to lip-top 
quality breeding. But the condescension of the 
ladiee was still superior to their other accomptlnh- 
ments. One of them obBerved, that, had Miss 
Olivia neen a little more of the world, it wonld 
greatly improTe her. To which the other added, 
that a single winter in town would make her little 
Sophia quite another thing. My wife warmly 
assented to both ; adding, that there was nothing 
she more ardently wished tlian to give her giria a 
single winter's polishing. To thiBl could not help 
replying, that their breeding was already superior 
to their fortune { and that greater tenement 
would only serve to make their poverty ridiculous, 
and give them a taste for pleasures they had uo 
right to possess. ' And what pleasures,' cried 
Mr. Thonihill, ■ do they not deserve to possess, 
wlio have so much in their power to bestow 1 As 



for my part,' continued lie, ' my fortune is pretty 
large ; love, liber^, and pleasure, are my maxiins ; 
but, curse roe, if a settlement of half my estate 
could give my charming Olivia pleasure, it should 
be hers, and the only favour I would nsk in re 
would be to odd myself to the benefit.' I woi 
such a stranger to the world sa to be ignorant that 
this was the foebionabl? cant to disguise the inao- 
lencc of the basest proposal ; but I made an effort 
to suppress my resentment. ' Sir,' cried 1, ' ihe 
family which you now condescend to favour with 
your company has been bred with as nice a a/mm 
of honour as you. Any attempts to injure that 
may be attended with very dangerous ci 



ticularly cai 



1j and of th 



mlj 



lust be par- 
iorry for the warmth 
had Bpoken this, when the young 
gentleman, grafiping my hand, swore he commended 
my Bjiirit, though he disapproved my snapiuions. 
* As to your prewnt hint,' continued he, * I protcM 
nothing was further from my heart ttian such a 
thougliL Nu, by all that's tempting, the virtue 
lliat will stand a regular «cge waa never to my 
taste ; for all my amours are curried by a coup-dt- 

The two ladies, who affected to be ignorant of 
the rest, seemed highly displeased with this last 
stroke of freedom, and began a very discreet and 
serious dialogue npon virtue ; in this my wife, the 
cliaplain, and 1 soon joined ; and the squire him- 
Bclf was at last brought to confess a sense of 
sorrow for his former excesses. We talked of the 
pleodurea of temperance, and of the suiishine . 
the mind unpolluted with guilt. I won so wi 
pleased, that my little ones were kept up beyond 
the usual ^rao to be edllied by so much good con- 
versatioti. Mr. ThombiU even went beyond m^ 
and demanded if I had any objection to giviitf 
prayers. I joyfully embraced tlie proposal ; and 
in this manner the night was passed in a D 
comfortable way, till at length the company be 
to think of returning. The ladies seemed i 
unwilling to part with my daughlera, fur whion 
tliey liad conceived a particular aifection, and 
joined in a request to have the pleasure of their 
company home. The squirts seconded the pro- 
IKisbJ, and my wife added her entreaties ; tlie 
girls, too, looked upon me oa if they wished h 
In this peiplexity I mode two or three exci 
which my daughters as readily removed ; so 
at last I was obliged to give a peremptory refusal ; 
for whiuh we had nolhing but sullon looks and 
short answers fur the whole day ensuing. 



CHAPTER X. 



I NOW begSJi to find that all my long and painful 
lectures upon 'temperance, simplicity, and conleu' 
ment, were entirely disregarded. Tlledislinctioi 
lately paid ua by our bettei^ awakencii that pri( 

windows agaiiuaa formerly, were filled with washes 
for the neck aod face. The sun was dreaded as 
an enemy to the skin without doors, and the fire ai 
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n spoiler of Ibe compleKion within. My wife 
obmrveil, that ritung too early would hurt her 
daughteTH' eyes, that working after dinuer wonld 
redden theii doses, and she coDvlnoed Die Chut the 
bands never Icwkfd so white as when they liid 
nothing. loBtead, therefore, of finiahiiig Georgo'e 
ahirte, we now liad them new-modulling their eJd 
gaozes, or fluunsbing span catgut. The poor 
MiflB FlamUiroujfhB, their former gay coni]ianionB, 
were cast nffaa mean acquaintance, and the whole 
conversiitioQ now ran upoo high life anil high-lived 
company, with pictuiee, Isale, bliakeiieare, and the 
muueal glanea. 

Bat we could havo borne Ml this, had not a 
fortone-tetling gipsy come to raise us into perfect 
anblimity. The lawny sihyl no sooner appeared, 
than my girls came miming to me for a shilling 
a-pioee to cross her hand with ailyer. To say the 
truth, I WHB tired of being always wise, and could 
not help gratifying their roqaost, because I loved 
to see ijieni happy. 1 gave each of them n shil- 
ling ; thougb.for the honour of the foinily, it must 
be observed, that they nerer went without money 
themselTea, la my wife always generously let them 
havo a guinea each, to keep in their packeta ; but 
with strict injunctions never lo change it. Aller 
they had lieen closeted up with the forlane-teller 
for some time, 1 knew by their looks, upon their 
retuniing, that they had been promised something 
great ' Well, my ^Is, how have yon sped ! TeU 
me, Ijivy, lias the fortnne-teUer given tbee a 
pennyworth I '— ' I protest, papa,* says the girl, * I 
believe she deals willi somelHidy Ihat^s not right ; 
for Bbe positively declared, tliat I am to be married 
to a sqniro in less than a twelvemonth t'— ■ Well, 
now, Sophy, my child,' said I, 'and what sort of a 
buaband are yon to have i * — ' Sir,' replied she, ' 1 
am to have a lord soon after my sister has married 
the sqnire.' — ' How,' cried I, ' is that all you are 
to have for yonr two sbillings I Only a lord and 
a squire for two shillings I — You fools, 1 could 
have promised you a prince and a naliob for lialf 
the money.' 

This curiosity of theirs, however, was attended 
with very seriona effe'eta : we now began to think 
OUTBelvefi designed by the stars to something ex- 
alted, and already anticipated our future gran- 
It has been a tboDSand times observed, and I 
must obflervo it once more, tlmt the hours we pass 
with happy pnw^cts in view are more pleasing 
than those ' ' ' ' '* ^ .. ... 






It iE 



repeat the train of agreeable reveries we called 
up for oni entertaiDmont. We looked upon our 
fortmies as once more rising; and as the whole 
parish asserted that the squire was in love with 
my dau^ler, she was actually so with liim ; for 
they peisuaded her into the passion. In this 
agreeable Interval, my wife had the most lucky 
dreams in the world, which she took care to tell 
UB every morning with great solemnity and exact- 
ness. It van one night a cofBn and cnss-bones, 
the aign of an approaching wedding ; at another 
time she imagined her daughters' pockets filled 
with &Fthings, a certain sijin that tbey would 
shortly be stuffed with gold. The girls themselves 
had their omens : they felt strange lussea on tlieir 
Ijpa ; tbey saw rings in the candle ; purses bounced 



from the fire ; and true-love knots lurked ii 
bottom of every tea-cup. 

Towards the end of the week, we received a 
card from the town ladies ; i 
compliments, they hoped to see all our family 
at church the Sunday following. All Saturday 
morning 1 could perceive, in consoquei " . ■ - - 
my wife and daughters in close cuni 
giftlier, and luiw and then glancing a 
looks that betrayed a latent plot. To be sincere, 
I had strong suspicions that some absurd proposal 
was preparing for appearing with splendour the 
next day. In the evening, uiey l>egan their ope- 
rations in a very regular manner, and my wife 
undeitook to conduct the siege. After tfio, when 
I seemed in spirits, she began thus : ' I fancy, 
Charles, my dear, we shall have a great deal of 

Eood company at oor church to-morrow.' — ' Per- 
apB we may, my dear,' returned 1 ; ' though you 
need be uudeino uneaaincss about that — yousludl 
have a sermon, whether there be or uot.'— ' That 
is what I expect,' returned she ; ' but I think, my 
dear, we ought to appear there as deeently as 
possiljle, for who knows what may happen?' 
'Your precautions,' replied I, 'are highly eo 
mendable. A decent behaviour and appearance 
at church is what charms me. We should be 
devout and humble, cheerful and si 



rt; but 



e shonli 






' returned I 



go there m aa proper i 
altogether like the sci 
quite right, my dear, 

going to make the very same proposal. The 
proper manner of gomg is, to go there as early as 
possible, to have time for meditation before the 
service begins.' — * Fhoo, Charles,' interrupted she, 
■all that is very true ; but not what I would be at. 
I mean, we should go there genteelly. You know 
the church is two miles off, and I protest I dim't 
like to see my daughters trudging up to their pew 
all blowzed and red with walking, and looking lu" 
all the world aa if they had been winners at 
amock-race. Now, my dear, my proposal is this — 
there are our two plough-horses, the coll that 1- 
been in our family these nine years, and his co 
panion Blackberry, that has scarcely done 
earthly thing for this month past; they arc bi 
grown fat and lazy : why should they not 
something as well as wet And let me telly 
when Moses has trimmed them a little, they t 
cut a very tolerable figure.' 

To this proposal 1 objected, that walldng would 
be twenty times more geuteel than such a paltry 
conveyance, as Biaokberry was wall-eyed, and the 
colt wanted a tail ; that they bad never been 
broke to the rein, but had a hondred viciona 
tricks ; and that we had bat one saddle and piUion 
in the whole house. All these objections, how- 
ever, were overruled; so that I was obliged to 
comply. The next morning I perceived them not 
a Uttlo busy in collecting such materials as might 
be necessary for the expedition ; but, as I found 
it would be a work of time, I walked on to th 
church before, and they promised speedily t 
follow. I waited near an hour in the reading 
desk for their arrival ; but, not finding them comt 
as was expected, I was obliged to begin, and weni 
through the serriee, not without some unea£ine«i 
at finding them at»ent. This was increased wher 
all was finished, and no appearance of the family. 
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I theretare walked back by Uie horee-waj, which 
la fivo mUca routid, tboogh ibe foot'Way was bat 
. o, ruid whBU got about half way home, perceiTed 
the proressmn marching alowlytowHrdBthechnrch 
—my son, my wife, and the two Uttle ones, ex- 
alted upoa ope horse, and my two daughters upon 
the other. I demanded tbe caase of their dalay ; 
but 1 Boon foond by their looka they had met with 
a tiiouaand misfortones on the mad. The horses 
bad at {irat reftieed to move from the door, till 
Mr. Barafaell waa kind enough to heat them for- 
wafd for about two hundred yards with hja 
gvi. Next the atrapB of my wife's pilliou 
broke down, and Ihey were obliged to stop to 
repair them before they could prooeed. After 
that, one of the horses took it into bia head to 
stand slill, and neither blows nor entreaties could 
prcVMl with biro to proceed. It was just re- 
covering from this diaiaal situation that 1 found 
them ; but perceiving every thing safe, 1 own 
their preaenC mortificatioa did not much disnlcaaa 
as it would give me many opportumtiea of 
Lve triumph, and teaeh my daugbtera more 
ImmihE;. 



CHAPTER XI. 

HicHiE[.Hjka-ETB happening on the next day, we 
invited to bum nuts and play tncks at 
iahbour Ftamborough'H. Our bite mortificationa 
d bumbled us a little, or it ia probable we might 
have rejected auob an invitation with contemjit : 
r, we Buffered ooraclveB 1o be happy. Our 
honest ceighbour'H gooac and dumplings were 
nd the lamb's wool, even in the opinion of 
my wife, who waa a connoiaaour, waa exeellent. 
r of telling aloriea was not 



neigbh 



.ell, The, 



y long, 



shotild enter the room but our two great acqoaiiit- 
anoea from town. Lady Blarney and Mias Carolina 
Wilehnixia Amelia SliepgR ! Deacription would but 
beggar, Iboretore it ia onneceaaary to describe thia 
new mortiiication. — Death 1 to be seen by ladiea 
of such high breeding in flaoh vnigar attitudes L 
Nothing better cou]d quhuo from such a vulgar 
phiy of Mr. FUmboroogh's proposing. We seemed 
struck to the ground for BOinc dme, aa if actually 
petrifled with amazement. 

The two ladiea had been at our hoiiae to see oa, 
and Huding us from home, came after us hither, 
as they were uneasy to know what accident could 
have kept us from church the day before. Olivia 
undertook to be our prolocutor, and delivtrod the 
whole in a summary way, only sayiug,— ' Wb 
were thrown from our horsee.' At which Bcoouut 
the ladies were greatly coneeraed ; but being told 
the family received no hurt, they were extremely 
ghid ; but bdna informed that we were almoat 
killed with fright, they were vastly sorry ; bnl 
hearing that we had a very good night, they wera 
extremely glad again. Nothing could exceed tJseir 
complaisance to my danghten ; their profeasioDS 
the last evening were warm, but now they weara 
ardent. They protested a deaire of having a more 
lasting acquaintance. Lady Bhimey waa parti- 
cuhLrly attached to Olivia : Miss Carolina Wilel- 
mins AmeUa Skeggs (I love to give (he wbi^ 
name) took a greater fancy to her sister. They 
anpnorted the conversation betwoen themaelTea, 
while my daughters sat silent^ admiring their 
exalted breeding. But aa every reader, huwuver 
boggsrly himselJ^ is foud of high-lived dialoguia, 
with anecdotes of lords, ladies, and knigUtn of the 
garter, 1 must beg leave to give him the O0«t 
eluding part of the present conversation. 

< All that I know of the matter,' cried Ifin 



dull, and all about himsclj 
thom ten times before : I 
Dnough to laugh at them i 

Mr. Burchell, wlio was of tiie party, was alws^ 
fond of seeing some innocent amuaement going 
forward, and set the boyv and girla to blindman'a 
bolT. My wife too waa perauaded to join in the 
diversion, and it gave me pleasure to think ^e 
waa not yet too oldl In the mean time, my neigh. 
hour and I looked on, laughed at every feat, and 

{raised our oun dexteriy^ when we wore young, 
lot cockles nieceeded next, qut^tiona and co: 
mands followed that, and, Isat of all, they i 
down lo hunt tbe slipper. Aa every person may 
be acquaintod with this primteval pastime, it 
may be noceaaory to observe, that the company at 
this play plant themselves in a ring upon the 
ground, all except one who stands in the middle, 
whose business it ia to natch a shoe, which the 
oompany shove about under their hams from one 
to another, sumethlne like a weaver's shuttle. As 
it ia impossible, in tins ease, for the htdy who is 
up to face all the company at once, the great 
beauty of the play lies in hitting her a tbumji 
with the heel of the shoe on that side least ca- 
pable of making a defenue. It was in this manner 
that my eldest daughter Was hemmed in, and 
thumped about, all blowM'd,in spirits, and bawling 
for fiur play, with a voice tliat might deafen a 
ballad-linger, when, confuaion on confuuon, who 



it beti 






e your ladjdi^ 
xe; hia IodU^ 



that the whole rout 
turned all maimer of colours, my lady fell iMa 
Bwuon ; butSirTomkyu,dntwuig bis BwardgBirate 
he waa hers to the last drop of bis blood.' 

' Well,' replied our peeress, ' this I can aa^ 
that the duchcas never told me a ayllable of Ihs 
matter, and I bebeve her grace would keep u^ 
thing a secret irom lae. This you may depend 
upon oa fact, that the next morning my lord diU^e 
eried out tiiree times to his ralet-de-cltunbie, 
Jemigan I Jemigan 1 JemigOD I bring me my 

But previously I should have mentioned the 
very impolite behaviour of Mr. BurcheH, wlio, 
during this diaeoursc; sat with bis face turned to 
tho fire, and at the conclusion of eveiy sentcnco 
would cry out Fuigel an expression which dia- 
pleased as all, and in some measure damped the 
rising spirit of the conversation. 

' Besides, my dear Skeggs,' continued our 
peeress, ' there is nothing of this in the copy of 
verses that Dr. Burdock made opon the occasion.' 
Fudge! 

' 1 am Hurprised at that,' eried Mias Sk^gs ; i 
' for he seldom leaves any thing out, as he wrila 
only for his own amuseuient. But cou your lady- 
ship favour me with a sight of them I ' Fudge I I 

' My dear creature,' r^died our peeress, ■ do 
you think I carry su<^li things about me I Though 
they are very 6ne to be sure, and I think myself 
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1 know wlutt pleues 
r an admirer of &I1 
cepl wliat ho 



Homething of a judge : 

myself. Indeed, 1 

Dr. Bardack'a little 

does, and our dear Caualese at Huii 

there's DOIhing conies out but tile moat luwegc 

Bluff in nklure; not a bit of high life among them.' 

' Your ladyship should except,' saya t'other, 
■your own things in the Ladj's Magazine. I liope 
you'll say there's nothing low-lived there 1 But I 
suppose we are to hare no more from that quar- 
ter 1' Fudge I 

* Why, my dear,' Bays the laily, ' yon know my 
reader and coiupaniun hua loft me to be married 
to C^itain Rouch, and as my poor eyes won't 
suffer mo to write uiyBelf, 1 liavo been for some 
time loaking out far auother. A propoj' person is 
DO easy matter to find, and to be sure thirty 
pounds a year is a Rnmll stipend for a well-bred 
sirl of character, that can read, write, aud bchuTe 
in company ; as for tbe chits about town, there is 
no bearing them about one." Fiulge I 

' That I know,' eried Miss Ske^'gH, ' by expe- 
rience ; for of the tllree companions I hiul (his 
last half-year, one of them refused to do plaia- 
work an haul' in a day ; another thought twenty- 
five guineas a year too amall a salary ; and I was 
obliged to Bend away the third, beiBotte I sus- 
pected an intrigue with the chaplain. Virtue, my 
dear Lady Blarney, virtue is worth any price ; 
but where is that to be found I' Fudge I 

My wife had been tor a long lime all attention 
to tlUH discourse, hut wos partieulariy struck with 
the latter part of it. Thirty pounds and twenty- 
fire guincaa a year, mode fifty-six pounds five 
■hiUinga English money ; all which was in a man- 
ner going a begging, and might easily be secured 
in 1^ family. She for a moment studied my looks 
far approbation ; and, to own the truth, I waA of 
ofunioo, tbiit two such places would fit our two 
daughters eiaotly. Besides, if the squiro had any 
rhI affectios for my eldest daughter, this would 
ba tbs way to make her every way qunlifiod for 
ber fortnne. My wife, tlierefore, was resiolved 
that we should not be deprived of suoh advantages 
lor want of aKSuranee, and undertook to harangue 
for the fiunily- ' I hope," cried she, ^ your lady- 
ships will pardon my present presuroptlon. It is 
true, we have no right to pretend to Bucll favours, 
hot yet it is natural for me to wish putting my 
childrea fom-ard in the worid. And I wUl be 
bold to aay, my two ^Is have had a pretty good 
cdtlcltion, and eapauity ; at least the country can't 
show better. They con read, write, and cast 
•coODnta ; they undeniand tlieir needie, brood- 
■titeh, cross and change, and all manner of plain- 
work ; they can pink, point, and frill ; and know 
Bomediing of musie ; tliey can do up small clothes 
and work upon oa^t ; my eldest can out paper, 
and my youogoHt has a very pretty ixumner of 
telling fortunes upon the cards.' Fudge I 

When ahe had delivered this pretty piece of 
eloquence, the two ladies looked at each other a 
lew nunules in silence, with an air of doubt and 
importance. At U«t Misa Carolina Wilclmina 
Amelia Skeggn eoodesvsnded to observe, tliat the 
young ladies, from the opinion she could form of 
them from bo slight an acquaintanoe, seemed very 
fit for such employmeals: 'but a thing of this 
IJnd, madam,' cried she, addressing my spouse 



^ requires a thorough examinatioD into characters} 
and a more perfect knowledge of each other. 
Not, madam,' coutiuued she, ' dutt I in the least 
suspect the young kdies' virtue, prudence, and 
discretion ; but there is a foita in these things, 
niwlani ; there is a form.* Fudge I 

My wife approved her snapicions very muoh, 
obserring, that she was very apt to be suspicious 
herself; but referred her to all the neigliboura 
tor a character : but this our peereas declined as 
unnecessary, alleging that her cousin TliomhlU's 
reciimmendution would be sufficient, and upon Ibis 
we rested our petition. 



CHAPTER XII. 



WbbH we were returned home, the niirht was 
dedicated to suhemes of future conquest. Iteborah 
exerted moch sagacity in conjecturing which of 
the two girls was likely to have tbe best place, 
and most opportunities of seeing good componv- 
The only oba.acle to our preferment was in obtain- 
ing the squire's recommcndatian ; but he had 
b! ready shewn us too niany inntancea of his friend- 
slup to doubt of it itow. Even in bed my wife 
kept up the naual theme : 'Well, faith, my dear 
Cliarlea, between ourselveB, I think we have made 
an excellent day's work of it.'— 'Pretty well,* 
cried 1, not knowing what to say. 'What, only 
pretty well \ ' returned eho : ■ 1 think it is ver 
well. Suppose the girls should come to maki 
acquaintance of taste in town I This I an 
assured of, that London is the only place in th< 
world for aU manner of husbands. Besides m; 
dear, stranger ^ings happen every day : and ai 
ladies of quality are so token with my daugblors, 
what will not men of quality be I " 



Amelia Skeggs has my warm heart. But yet, 
when they came to talk of phtces in town, you saw 
at uoee how I nailed them. Tell me, my dear, 
don't yon think I did for my chUdren there I ' — 
'Ay,' returned I, not knowing well what to think 
of the matter ; ' Heaven grant tbey may be both 
the better for it this day three months I ' This 
was one of those observations' 1 usually made to 
impress my wife with an opinion of my sagacity '. 
for if the girls succeeded, then it was a pious wish 
fulfllled ; but if anythiug unfortunate ensued, then 
it might be looked upon as a prophecy. All Ihia 
conversation, however, wao only preparatory to 
another scheme, and indeed I dreaded as mi 
This WHS nothing lees than that, as we were i 
to hold up OUT heads a little higher in the wo 
it would be proper to sell the cult, which was ' 
grown old, at a ueighbouring tair, and buy us ■ 
horse that would carry «ugle or double upon an 
occasion, and make a pretty appearance at church 
or upon a visit. This at first I opposed stoutly, 
but it was SB stoutly defended. However, as 1 
weakened, my sntagotiisls gained strength, till at 



solved t 






As the fair happened on Iho following dny, 1 
had intentions of going myself ; but my wife per- 
suaded me that I bad got a cold, and nothing could 
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prevu! upon hur to permit me from home. ' No, 
my dear, aaid slie, ' our son Moeee m a diocreet 
bnj, and can buy and sell to very good adrantage ; 
jou know all our great Ijargaiiia ans of li» pui^ 
chaAing. He alw&j'a stands out and higglea, and 
actually tires them till he gets a bargaiu,' 

As I had some opiniou of my bou'b prudence, I 
yiaa willing enough to intrust liitn nith tills com- 
mission ; and the next momiiig 1 perceived his 
siatets mighty busy in fitting out Uoms for the 
I^ir ; trimming hia hair, Ijrushiug his buckdes, 
and cooking his hat with pins. Tbe buaiuess of 
the toilet bSng over, we bad at last the satiefac- 
tion of seeing him mounted upon the eolt, with a 
deal-bos belore him to bring home groceries in. 
Ha had on a coat made of tbnt cloth caUed thun- 
der and lightning, which, thongh grown loo short, 
was much too good to be thrown away. His 
waiatcoat was of gosling gro^n, and liis slaters had 
tied hia hair with a broad black riband. We aU 
followed him several paces from the dour, bawl- 
ing afi«r him, * Good luok 1 good luck !' till we 
could see him no longer. 

He wdB scarcely goni-', when Mr. TliomhUl'a 
butler came to congratulate us upoD oar good 
fortone, saying thai he overheard hia young 
maaler mention our names with great commenda- 

G!ood fortune seemed rcsolred not to come alone. 
Another footmiin &am the same family followed, 
with a card for my daughters importing, that the 
two ladies had received auch pleasing accounts 
trooi Mr. ThomhiU of ub all, that after a few pre- 
vious inquiriea, they hoped to be perfectly satis- 
fied. 'Ay,' cried my wife, '1 now see it is no 
ea»y matter to gut into tbe tamilien of the great, 
but when one once gets in, tiien, aa Moses aaya, 
one may go to sleep.' To this piece of humour, 
for she intended it for wit, my daughters assented 
with a loud laugh of pleasure. In short, such waa 
ber satisfaction at thin message, that she actually 
pal ber hand iu ber pocket, and gave the mes- 
senger sevea-|>eBce halfponuy. 

This was to be our viatiog day. The next tliat 
oame was i/ii. Burcbell, who hod been at tlie fair 
He brought my httle ones a pennyworth of giuger- 
each, which my wife undertook to keep for 
and give them by letters at a time. He 
It my daught«n also a couple of lioxea, in 
tbey might keep wafers, snuff, patches, or 
money, when they got it. My wife 



^nuUy fond of a weasel-skin piu^se, an being thi 
a regard for Mr. Bui 



this by the bye. We bad still 
Burchell, though his late rude 
bahariour was in some measure displeasing ; nor 
could we now avoid communicating our happinesa 
to him, and asking his advice : althungh we seldom 
followed advice, we were all ready enough to ask 
it When he read the note from the two Udies 
he shook his head, and observed that an affair of 
this sort demanded the utmost Eircomspoclion. 
This air of diffidence highly displeased my wife. 
' I never doubted, sir,' cned she, ' your readiness 
to be gainst my daughters and me. You have 
more circumapection than is wanted. However, 
I fancy when wo come to ask advice, wo shall 
iqiply to persons who seem lo have nuide use of 
it themsolVBB.' — 'Whatever my own conduct mav 
liaTe been, madam,' replied he, ' is not the pi 



isJli 






2Df advii 



myself, I should in conscience give it to those 
that will.' As I was appnihensive this answer 
might draw on a repartee, making up by abuse 
what it wauled in wit, 1 changed the subject, by 
seeming to wonder what could keep our son so long 
at the fair, as it was now ahnoat night-hlL ' Never 
mind our son,' cried my wife, 'depend upon it he 
knows what he is about ; I'll warrant we'll never 
see him sell his hen on a rainy day. I have eeea 
him buy such bargains oa would amaze one. I'll 
tell you a good story about that, that will make 
you split yoor sides with laughing. But as I live, 
yonder comes Moses, without a horse and llie box 

As she spoke, Moses came slowly on foot, and 
sweating under the deal-box, which he had atc^i- 
ped round his shoulders hke a pedhir. 'Weloomel 
welcome, Moaea I well, my boy, what have yea 
brought us from the fur t ' — ' I have brought yoo 
myself,' cried Mosea, with a sly look, and reatiltg 
the box on the dreaser. ■ Ay, Moees,' cried my 

wife, ' that we know, bat where is the horse I ' 

' I lave sold himi,' cried Moses, ■ for tliree poiuidi 
five shillings and twopence.'—" Well done, ny 
good boy,' relumed she ; ' I knew you would Umoi 
them o)f. Between ourselves, three pounda five 
shillings and two pence is no bad day's work. 
Comg, let UB have it then.' — ' I have brought badi 
no money,' cried Moses again, ' 1 have bud it all 
out in a bargain, and hCTe it is,' polling oat a 
bundle from Ins breast ; * here they are ; a. gross ti 
green spectacles, with alver rims and HliagTem 
coses.' — ' A gross of green spectacles 1 ' repealed 
my wife, in a &int voice. 'And yon have paited 
with the colt, and brought us back uothiiig Imt a 
gross of green paltry spectacltis ! ' — * Dear mother/ 
cried the boy, ' why won't yoo listen to reutnt -J 
luulthem a dead baroainorl should not li&*a1 
them. The wlver runs alone will aell 
the money.' — 'A fig for the silver rii 
my wife in a passion : ' I dare swear 
sell for above half the money at (he rate i 



-'No,' 




a silvi 



your saucepan.' — ' And BO,' returned she, 'we ban 
ported with the colt, and have only got tt 
green spectacles, with copper rims and 4 
cases I A murrain take such trumpery. 
hlockliead bos been imposed upun, and Hfaould 
have known hia company better ! ' — ' There, my 
dear,' cried I, 'you are wrong ; he should not 
iiave known them at alL' — ■ Marry, hang the 
idiot !' returned she, ' lo bring me such stuff ; if 

I Imd them I would throw them in (he fife.' 

■ There again you ore wrung, my dear,' died 1 ; 
' for though they be copper, we will keep them by 
us, ae copiier spectacles, yon kuow, are better 
than notliing.' 

By this time the unfortunate Moses waa imd^ 
ceived. He now saw that ha had indeed beaa 
imposed upon by a prowling sharper, who, obserr- 
ing his figure, bad marked him for an easy prey. 
I therefore asked him tbe circumstancea of hts 
deception. He sold the horse, it seems, and 
walked the fair in search of another. A reverend- 
looking man Inought bun to a tent, under piv- 
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tdoBBBy ' W0 met BDother man, very wuU dreaaed, 
who deBired to borrow twenty pounds upon Ihene, 
saying that he wanted money, and would dispose 
of tliem for a third of their value. Tho first gen- 
Ueman, who pretended to be my friend, whispered 
me to huy them, and cautioned me ncpt to let bo 
good an offer piua. 1 sent for Mr. Flamborough, 
and Chey talked him up b£ finely as they did me ; 
and BO at liutt wo were perBUuded to buy tlie two 
groBB between us.' 



CHAPTER XIII. 



On» family bad now made several atlemptB lo'bo 
fine ; but some unforeaeeu disaBler demolished 
each &a aoon as projected. I endeavoured tu take 
tho advantage of every disappoiutmeut to impruve 
their good sense, in proportion as Ihey were frus- 
trated in ambition. ' You see, my children,' eried 
I, ' how tittle is to be got by attempts to impose 
upon the world, in coping with our betters. Such 
■B are poor, and will BEBoeiato with none but the 
rich, are hated by tboBC they avoid, and desiiised 
by Uiose they follow. Uue^ual eombinaiiona sra 
always dJsodvanUigeoiiB to the weaker side ; the 
rich, having the pleasure, the poor the iuoon- 
Toniences, timt result from them. But come, 
Dick, my boj, repeat tho fahle you were reading 
to-day, for the good of the company.' 

" Once upon a time," cried the child, "a giant 
utd a dwilrf were friends, and kept together. 
They made a bargain that they never would for- 
sake each other, but go seek adventorea. The 
first battle they fought was with two Saracens ; 
mud the dwarf, who was very courageous, dealt one 
of the champiortB a most angry blow. It did the 
Saracen but very little injury, who, lifting up his 
■word, f^ly struck otf the poor dwarTs arm. Ho 
was now la a woful plight ( but tho giant, cotning 
to his aaaistance, in a short tune left thu two 
Saracens dead on the plain, and tho dwarf cut off 
the dead man's bead out of spile. They then 
travelled on to another adventure. This was 
against three bloody-minded satyrs, who were 
Harrying away a damsel in distress. The dwarf 
wna cot quite bo fierce now us before ; but for all 
that struck the first blow, which was returned by 
anokhei that knocked out bis eye ; but the giant 
was soou up with them, and, bad they not Hed, 
woald certainly have killed them every one. They 
were all very joy^ for this victory, and tlie daju- 
sel who was reheved fell in love with the giant, 
and. mafried him. They now travelled far, and 
farther than I can tell, till they met with a com- 
pany of robbers. Tbo giant, for the first time, 
waa foremost now : but the dwarf was not far 
behind. The battle was stout and long. Wherever 
the giant came, all fell before him ; but tho dwarf 
bad like to have been killed more than once. At 
last, ^fl victory declared for the two adventurerB ; 
but tho dwarf lost his leg. The dwarf had now 
lost an arm, a leg, and an eye, while tho giant was 
without a single w-oond. Upon which Iw cried 
out to his Little companion, ' My httle hero, this 
is gloriouB sport ; let us get one victory more, and 



then we shall have honour for 



dwarf, who by this ti 
1 declare otf; I'U light no mor 
overv battle, that you get all the 
wards, b 



•I I lind, ii 
lur and jv- 



but all the blows fall Upon i 
4. wnS going to moralise upon this fable, wlien 
onr altentioii was called off to a warm dispute 
between mjr wife and Mr. Bureholl, upon my 
daughters' intended expedition to town. My wife 
very strenuously insisted upon the advantages that 
would reault from it. Mr. Burchell, on the con- 
trary, dissuaded her with great ardour, and I stood 



HiB 



t the 



second port of thoae which were received with i 
a grace in tho morning. The dispute grew high, 
while poor Deborah, instead of reasoning stronger, 
talked louder, and was at last obliged to take 
shelter from a defeat in clamour. The conclusion 
of her harangue, however, was highly displeasing lo 
UB all : she knew, she Baid, of some who hod their 
secret reasons for what they advised ; but for her 
part, she wished such to stay away from ber house 
for the future. 'Madam,' cried Burchell, whh 
looks of great composure, which tended lo inflame 
her the more, ' as for secret reasons, you are 
right ; I have secret rensons which I forbear 









of which 1 make nc 
here are become troublesome ; I'll take my leave 
therefore now, and perhaps come once more to 
lake a final brewell when 1 am quitting the coun- 
try.' Thus saying, he took up his hat ; nor could 
the attempts of Sophia, whose looks seemed to 
upbraid his precipitancy, prevent his going. 

When gone, we all regarded each other for 
some minutes with conlHiBion. My wife, who 
knew herself tu be tlie cause, struve to hide her 
concern with a forced smile, and an air of ussuiv 
ance, which I was witling lo repreve : *How, 
woman 1 ' cried I to her, ' is it thus we treat 
strangers 1 Is it thus we return their kindness t 
Be assured, my dear, that these were the barsbeBt 
words, and to me the moat impleaaing, that ever 
escaped your lips 1 '■ — ' Why would be provoke me 
thcnl' replied she; 'but I know the motives of 
his advice perfectly well. He would prevent my 
girls from going lo town, that ho may have tho 
pleasure of my youngest daughter's company here 
at home. But whatever happens, she shall choose 
better company than such low-lived fellows as be.' 
— ' Low-lived, my dear, do yon call him ! ' cried 1 j 



the most finished gentleman 1 ever knew. Tell 
ma, Sophia, my girl, has he *ver given you any 
Becrat instances of his attachment!' — ' His cmi- 
vorsation with me, sir,' replied my daughter, ' has 
ever been sensible, modesl, and pleasing. As to 
auuht else ; no, never. Once indeed 1 remember 
to have heard him say, he never knew a woman 
who could find merit m a man that seemed poor.' 
— ' Such, my dear,' cried I, ' is the common cant 
of all the unfortunate or idle. But I hope you 
have been taught to judge properly of snoh men, 
and that it would be even madness to expect hap- 
piness from one who has been so very bad an eco- 
nomist of his own. Your mother and I have now 
better proepecis for you. The next winter, which 
you will probably spend in town, will give yoa 
opportuuities of makmg a more prudent clioioe. 
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What Scphu's rGflectinns were npan Ihis occa- 
akm, I oumot pretend lo detenninc ; but I was 
not displeased aX the bottom, ilukl we were rid of 
> gutst from wbom I had mnch to fear. Oar 
breach of haBpitKlity went tn my csoBCiemns & 
little ; hnt I qnicklj nleDced that monhor by two 
or three ■peciona teasonii, which eerred lo mtiafy 
and recoDcile me to myself. The pain which con- 
science gives the man who has alrokdy doiie wrong 
U soon got over. Conscience ia a coward, and 
those &nlta it has not strength enough to prevent, 
it seldom has justice enough Cu Docuse. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



Tbb journey of my daughters to town was now 
resolved upon, Mr. Thomhill harina lumlly pro- 
mised to inspect their coaduet himEeli', and inform 

' ashy letterof theirbehaviour. Butit waathougbt 

^ indispensahly necessary that their appearance 
ahoald equal the greatuees of thrar expecUlions, 

I which coulrl not be done without expense. We 
debated, therefore, in full coancU, what wore the 
easiest methods of raising money ; or, more pro- 
perly speaking, what we could most eouYBoiently 

' sell. The deliberation was soon finished : it was 
found that onr remuning horse was utterly uselen 
for the plough, without his companion, and equally 
nnfit for the road, as wtLnting an eye : it was dierfr 
fore determined, that we should dispose of him, 
for the parpose above-meatioocd, at the neigh- 
bouring (air ; and, to prevent imposition, that I 
shonld go with him myself. Though this was one 
of the first mercantile transactions of my life, yet 
I had no doubt of acquitting myself with reputation. 
The opinion a man forme of his own prudence is 
measured by that of the company he keeps, and 
as mine was mostly in the family way, 1 had con- 
ceirod no unfaTonrahle sentiments of my worldly 
viadmn. My wife, howerer, next morning, at 
parting, after I had goC some paces from the dour, 

I eatlcd me back, to adrise me, inawhisper, tohave 
all mj- eyes about me. 

I had, in the usual forrns, when I came lo the 
fair, put my horse through all his paces, but for 
some time had no bidders. At last a chapman 
approached, and, after he had for a good while 
Lmined the horse round, Huding him blind of 
I eye, he would have nothing to say to him ; a 
ond came up, but observing he had a spavin, 
declared ho would not hove him for the dnving 
•mo ; a third perceived he had a wndgall, and 
Quid bid no money ; a fourth knew by his eye that 
he badthehotB;aRfth wonderedwliallbeplaguel 
could do at tho fair with a blind, spavined, galled 
hack, that was only lit to be cut up for a dog-kennel. 
By this time 1 began to have a most hearty con- 
tempt for the poor animal myself, and was almost 
ashamed at the approach of every customer ; for 
thongh 1 did not entirely believo all the feUows 

' ' ' I me, yet I reflected that the number of wit- 
sea was a strong presumption that they were 

I right ! and St. Gregory, upon good works, professes 

I hmiself to he of the same opinion. 

I waa in this mortifying ntuation, when a brother 



clei^yman, an old acqnaiatance, who had also 
business at the tajr, came up, and shaking me by 
the liand, proposed adjoonuDg to a pubhc-honse, 
and taking a glass of whatever we conld gel. I 
reailily closed with the a9fer,aDd, entering an ale- 
house, we were shown into a little back room, 
where there was only a venerable old man, who 
eat wholly intent over a very large book, which he 
was reading. 1 never in my life saw a figure that 
prepossessed me more fiiraurably. His loclis of 
silver grey venerably shaded his temples, and bia 
green old age seemed lo be the result of health 
' Howaver, his prosenco did — 



ruptoi 



Idis- 



coorsed on the vaiions turns of fortune we had met 
the Whiatoniah controversy, my Inst pamphlet, 
the archdeacon's reply, and the hard measure that 
was dealt me. But our attention was in a short 
time taken off by the appearance of a youth, who, 
entering the room, respectfully said somollUDg 
softly to the old stnnger. ' Make no ap<do^«s, 
my child,' s^ the old man : > to do good ia a duty 
we owe to all onr fellow-creatures ; take thi^ 1 
wish it were more i but five puuu<bi will relieve 
your distress, and yon are welcome.' The modcal 
youth shed tears of gratitude, and yet bis gratitude 
was scarcely equal to mine. 1 could have fangged 
the good old man m my arms, his beoevolniee 
pleased me so. He continued to read, dud we n- 
eumed our conversation, until my eompanioo, 
after some time, recoUectJng that be had buainen 
to transact in the fur, promised to be soon baidt ; 
adding, that he always desired to have as much 
of Dr. Primrose's company as possible. The old 
gentleman, hearing my name mentioned, seemed 
to look at me with attention for some lime, and 
when my friend was gone, most respectfully de- 
manded if I was any way related to tho great 
Primrose, that courageous mouogamist, who had 
been the bulwark of Uie church. " •- ■ - 



'ecUi 






e than at that tt 



' Sir,' cried I, ' the appUmse of so good a 
I am sure you ai^, adds lo that happiness in my 
breast which your benevolence has already cmnlni 
hold before jou, mr, that Dr. Primioas, 



the monogami 
call great. Y 






e been 



unfortunate divine, 
lid ill become me >o Hy 
jsfully, fought agunsl the deutemgamy at 
ine age.' — ' Sir,' cried tho stranger, stniek with 
awe, ' 1 fear I have been too fomiliar ; bat ydotl 
forgive my onriosity, air : 1 beg pardon.' — 'Sr,' 
cried t, graHping his hand, ■ you are so br ttmti 
dtsplensing me by your familiarity, that I roust 
beg you'll accept my iriendship, as yon already 
have my esteem.'- — ' Then with gratitude I accept 
the offer,' cried he, squeedng me by the hood, 
' tbou glorious pillar of onshaken orthodoxy ; and 

do I behold ' I here interrupted what he was 

going to say ; for though, SB an author, I oonld 
small share of flattorr, yet now my mo- 
■. However, no kHrers 

. a more instantaneous 

friendship. We talked upon several subjects ; al 
first, I thought him rather devout than learned, 
and began to think he despised all human dootrines 
OS dross. Yet this no way lessened him in my 
esteem ; for I had for some time begnn privately 
to harbour auch an opinion myself. I therefore 
tuok occasion to observe, that tbs world in general 



dcaty would permit no m 
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matle™, and tollowod Iiumttn BjiceuUtiona too much. 
* Ay, air,' replied he, oa if bo had rc§«rvcd all lii£ 
learning to tfaut momoiit, '»)■, air, the world ia in 
itA dotage, aud yet the cownogony or ereatioD of 
the world has puzzled philosophers of all ages. 
What a medley of opinions have they not broached 
upon the creation of the world I Sanehoniallion, 
Manelho, Beroaua, and Ocellus LuianBB, have all 
attempted it in vain. Tlie latter has theee words, 
Anarchon ara kai alelulaian to pan, which imply 
that all things hnvd neither begmning nor end. 
Manetho also, who lived about the l\rae of Nebu- 
hadnn-Asser, Aiiaer being a Syriac word usually 
.ppKcd as a samame to the kings of that country, 
ks Teglet Phoel-Asser ; Nahoit-AsHer, he, I say, 
brmed a conjecture equally abeurd ; for aa we 
I luoally say, ek to Inblion knbemetei, which impliea 
I that books will never teach the world ; so he 
attempted to investigate — DuC, av, I ask pardon, 
1 am atrayiug from the question.' That he actually 
was ; ner could I for my life see how tl^e creation 
of the wnrld had any tliuig to do with the business 
I was talking of ; hut it was sufficient to show me 
that he was a man of letters, and I now revcrcnci-d 
L the more. 1 was resolved therefore to bring 
I to the touchstone ; but he was too mild and 
gentle to contend for victory. Whenever I 
made an} observatioa that looked like a challenge 
to contruveray, he would smile, shake his head, 
ind say nolhing i by which I underatood he could 
say much if he thought proper. The subject, 
therefore, insensibly changed Irom the bu^ness of 
antiquity to that which brou>;ht us both to the fair ; 
mine, I told him, was to sell a horse ; and, rery 
luefcily indeed, his was to bay one for one of his 
tenantH. My horse was soon produced, and in 
fine we stmck a bargain. Nothing now remained 
bnl to pay me, and he accordingly pnlled out a 
thirty pound nole^ and bade me change it. Not 
being in a capacity of complying with his demand, 
he ordered his footman to be called up, who made 
his appearauce in a very genteel livery. ' Here, 
Abruiam,' cried be, * go and get gold for this ; 
ypa'll do it at neighbour Jackson's, or anywbere.' 
While the fellow was gone, he enlert^ned me with 
a pathetic harangue on the great scarcity of ailver, 
i^ich 1 undertook to improve by deploring also 
a great scarcity of gold ; so that, by the time 
AbiBham returned, wc bad both agreed that money 
never so liard to be come at as now. Abraham 
imed to inform us, that he had been over the 
lie fair and could not get change, though he 
I had offered half-a'crown for doing It. This was a 
Fsry great disappointment to us all ; but the old 
gentleman having caused a little, asked me if I 
knew one Solomon Flamborongh in my part of the 
cauntiy ; npon replying that he was my next-door 
I neighbour, ' If that be uie catie then,' returned he, 
I ' 1 believf we shall deal. You shall hare a draft 
upon him, payable at Nght ; and let me tell you, 
he is as warm a man as any vnthin tivo miles 
round him. Honest Solomon and 1 have been 
acquainted for many years together. I remember 
I always beat him at tluve jumps ; but he could 
hop upon one log further than I.' A draft upon 
my neighbour was to me the same ss money ; for 
I was anfSciently convinced nf hia abil!^: the 
draft was signed and put into my hands, and Mr. 
Jenkinaon, tiie old gentleman, his man Abraham, 



and my horse, OIJ Blackberry, trotted off very 
well pleased with each other. 

After a short interval, being left to reflection, I 
began to recollect that 1 liad done wrong in taking ! 
a draft from a stranger, aiul so prudently reeolved i 
upon following the purchaser, aud having back i 
my horse. But this was now too late ; I there- 
fore made directly homewards, resolving to get 
the draft changed into money at my Inend's a 
faat as possible. I found my honest neighbou 
smoking his pipe at his own door, and informing 
him that I bad a small bill upon him, he read it 
twice over. ' You can read tiie name, 1 suppose,' 
Cl^ed I, ' Ephraim Jenkinson.' — ' Yes,' returned 
he, ■ the name is wintton plain enough, and I know 
the gentleman too, the greatest rascal under the 
Miiopy of heaven. This is the very same rogue 
who sold us the spectacles. Was be not a vene- 
rable-looking man, with grey lioir, and no flaps 
to his pocki'I-boles I and did he not talk a long 
string of learning about Creek, cosmogony, and 
"■- "Koridr To this 1 replied witli a gr — 
— .! — -,[] i)j^ ' he has but that one piei 



icing my wife 
md daughters. No truant was ever morf afraid 
of returning to school, there to behold the ip«"ter'a 
visage, than I was of going home. I was deter- 
mined, however, to anticipate their fury, by first 
falling into a passion myself. 

But. alas I npon entering, 1 found the family no 
way disposed for battle. My wife and ^rls were 
all in tears, Mr. Thomhill having been there that 
day to inform them, that their joumev to town 
was entirely over. The two ladies, havmg heard 
reports of us from some malicious person about i 
us, were that day set out for London. He could 
neither discover the tendency nor the author of 
these ; but, whatever they might be, or whoever 
might have broached them, he continued to B«UTe 
our family of his friendship and protection. I 
foimd, therefore, that they bore my disnppidnt- 
ment with great resignation, as it was eclipsed in 
the greatness of their own. But what perplexed 
us most, was to think who could be so base as ia 
asperse the character of a family so lurnnleas as 
ours — too bumble to excite envy, and too inoffen- 
sive to create disgust. 



CHAPTER XV, 



Tii:iT evening, and part of the following day, was 
employed in fruitless attempt) to discover our 
enemies : scarcely a family in the neighbourhood 
but incnrred oar sBSpidons, and each of us T ' 
reasons for onr opinion beat known to c 
selves. As we were in this perplexity, one of 
little boys, who had been playing abroad, brought 
in a lett«r-c3Be, which he found on the green. It 
was quickly known to belong to Mr. Burcbcll, 
witli whom it had been seen ; and, upon examina- 
tion, contained some hints npon different subjects ; 
but what partictdarly engaged onr attention was a 
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aested note, auperacrihed, ' Thii copy of a lelter tu 
be Heiit to the two ladies at Thomtiill Ce«t1e.' It 
iiutantl]' necuired that he wai tlie baae informer r 
tnd we deliberated whether the note ahould not 
" " ' Sophi 






show 



'e thst of oil m 



enesH, insisted 



the last to be guiltj' of s( 

upon its boing read. In uiis atie was secondeii By 
the rest of the family ; and, at their joint solicita- 
tion, I read as follows : — 

-* The bearer will aoffiriently siLtisfy you an to 
the person from whom this comes : one at least 
tbe fHetiJ of inaoCBiice, and ready to prevent its 
being seduced. I ani informed for a truth, that 
yon bave some intention of bringing two young 
ladies to town, whom I have some knowledge o^ 
nnder the ebsraclBr of eompauiona. Ae I would 
neither hsTe simpiicity imposed upon, nor virtue 
Contaminated, I must offer it as my opiuion, that 
the impropriety of sach a step will be atteuiled 
with dangcroQB consequeoceB, It has never been 
my vay to treat the bifsmous or the lewd with 
■everity ; nor should I now have taken this method 
of enplaining myself, or reproving folly, did it not 
aim at guilt. Take, therefore, tho admonition of 
a friend, and seriously reflect on the consequences 
of introdncing infamy and vice into retrenta where 
peace and inuocenae have hitherto rraided.' 

Our double were now at an end. There seemed 
indeed something applicable to both sides in this 
letter, and its censures might as well be referred 
to thfwe to whom it wiui written as to us ; but the 
malicious meaning waa obvious, and wo went no 
farther. My wifli had scarceiy patience to hear 






the end, but nuled at the . . . _ 
strained resentment. Ohviawasequallysc 
Sophia seemed perfectly amazed at his 
As for my part, it appeared la me one of the vilest 
instances of unprovoked ingratitude I had ever met 
with. Nor could I account for it m any other 
manner tlian by imputing it to his desire of de- 
taining my yonngeet daughter in the country, to 
have Uie more frequent opportunities of an inter- 
view. In this manner we all sat ruminating upon 
schemes of vengeance, when our other little boy 
came running in to tell us, that Mr. Burehell was 
approaching at the other end of the fleld. It is 
_ -_ !... ^ijjjfj describe tJie complicated 



injury, and th 
with his ini 






i felt ft 



uthej 



of approaching vengeance. 

ingraUtude ; yet it waa resolved to do 
It m a manner that would be perfectly cutting. 
For this purpose wo agreed to meet him with our 
umial smiley to chat in the beginning with more 
■ than ordinary kmdncss, to amuse him a little ; and 
then, in the midst of the flattering calm, to bunit 
upon him like on earthquake, and overwhelm him 
with the sense of his own baseness. This lieing 
resolved upon, my wife undertook to manage tlie 
business herself, as she really had some talents for 
such an uoderlakiug. We saw him sig^roach ; he 
entered, drew a chajT, and sat down. ' A fine day, 
Mr. Burehell.'—' A very line day, doctor [ tliough 
I fancy we shall have some rain, by the shooting 
of my corns.' — 'The shooting of your boms,' cried 
my wife, in a load fit of lau^ter, and Chen asked 
pudon for being fond of a joke. ' Dear madam,' 



KTiiied he, ' I pardon you with all my heart ; for 
I protest I should not hare thought it a jote, had 
you not told me.' — • Perhaps not, sir," cried my 
wife, winking at us : ' sjid yet I dare say you con 
ted UB how many jokes go to an ounce.' — '1 fancy, 
modum,' relumed Burehell, 'you have been read- 
ing a jest-book this morning, that ounce tf jokes 
is so very good a conceit ; and yet, madam, 1 bad 
rather see half an ounce of nndcnitanding.' — ■ I 
believe you might,' cried my wife, still smiling at 
us, though the laugh was against her ; ' and yet I 
have seen some men pretend to understanding, 
that have very little.' — ' And no doubt,' rcpli^ 
her antagonist, 'you have known ladies set up for 
wit that had none.' I quickly began to find, that 
my wife was likely to g^ but IttOe at this busi- 
ness ; BO I resolved to treat him in a style of more 
severity myBelf. 'Both wit and understanding,' 
crieil 1, 'are trifles without integrity ; it is that 
which gives value to every character ; the igno- 
rant peasant, without fault, is greater than the 
philosopher with many [ for what is genitts or 
courage without a heart 1 

■I always held that hackneyed maxim of Pope's,* 
returned Mr. Burehell, 'as very unworthy of a 
man of genius, and a base desertion of hu own 
superiority. Aa the reputa^on of books is n^ted, 
not by their freedom mm defect, but the grtit- 
nesB of their beauties ; so should that of men b« 
prized, not for their exemption from fault, bat 
the size of those ™tues they are posseseed of. 
The soholar may want prudence i tbe statesman 
may liave pride, and the champion ferocity ; bnt 
shall wo prefer to these the low meclianic, who 
laboriously plods on through life without censure 
or applause I We might as well prefer tbe tame 
correct painliuga of the Flemish school to the 
' ^ sublime animations of the Roman 



T present ohservati 
liumg virtues andni 



just, when there are shinmg 

defects ; but when it appears that great 

opposed in the same mind to as extraordioary 

virtues, such a character deserves contempt.' 

' Perhaps,' cried he, ' there may be some auii 
moDEters as you dcserit>e, of great vices joined to 
great virtues ; yet, in my progress throngb life, 
I never yet found one instance of their existence : 
on the contrary, I have ever perceived, that where 
the mind was capacious the afToetions were good. 
And indeed Providence seems kindly onr friend 
in this particular, thus to debilitate tho nnder- 
Btanding where the heart is oorrupt, and diminish 
tlie power where there is the will to do mischief. 
This rule seems to extend even to other animals ; 
the little vermin race are ever treacbemua, cruel, 
and cowardly ; whilstthose endowed with strength 
and power ore geiiorouB, brave, and gentle.' 

' These observations sound well,' retnnied I, 
'and yet it wimid be easy this moment to point 
out a man,' and I fixed my eye steadl'asUy upon 
iiim, ' whose head and heart form a most detests 
able contrast. Ay, sir,' continued 1, isising my 
voice, 'and I am glad to have this opportunity of 
detecting him in the midst of his fancied security. 
Do yoQ know this, sir — this pocket-book I '— ' Yea, 
sir,' returned he, with a face of impcnetcslile 
- - ' that pocket-book is mine, and I am 
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glad yuu huve found it.'^ — ^ Aad do ^qu know/ 
cried I, ' this lettur ! Nay, never roller, nmn ; 
but louk me full in thfl fave : I Bay, do you know 
B letter ! "— ' That Iflter,' reiiliBd he ; ' jea, it 
s I tluit wrote that letter.'— ' And how could 
you,' aud 1, ' Eo hMfdy, w ungratefully, preiume 
to write tins letterl' — "And how oanie you,' re- 
plied be, with looks of ungiaralleled effrontery, ' bo 
' leely to preaume to breili open this letter \ 
ou't yon know, now, I could hong you all for 
lis ( All tliat I 1ia.ve to du, is to aweor at the 
■It juBtiBo'a that yoa have been guilty of break- 
g open the lock of my pocket-book, and so hang 
yoa ^ up at this door. This piece of unexpected 
', msolenue rused me to aueh a pitch, IlM 1 could 
I Bcamely govern my pasHon. * Ungratflful wretch I 
I be gone, and no longer pollute my dwelling with 
thy baseness. Be gone I and never let nie see 
I tliee again : go from my door, and the only 
I puniahnient I wish thee is an alarmed coDsdenee, 
which will be a sufficient tormentor ! ' So saying, 
1 threw him liia pocket-book, which he took up 
with a smils, aud sliuttiug ihe clasps with the 
noet composure, left us quite asloajshed at (he 
unity of hia tissunmue. My wife wis particu- 
larly enraged tliat nothing could make bim angry, 
or make him seem ashamed uf his vilhuiiea. >My 
dear,' cried 1^ willing to calm thuae paHdons that 
had been reised too liigh among on, ' we are not 
tu be surjirixed that bad men want «huiue ; they 
only blush at being delected in doing good, but 
gloiy in their vices. 

' uuilt and Shame (saj^ the allegory) were at 
jBt companions, and in Iho beginning of their 

jiion was soon found to be disagreeable and 
Qconveuieut to both : Guilt gave Shame frequent 

onspiracies of Guilt. After long diaagreement, 
herefore, tliey at h'ngth consented to part for 
ver. Guilt boldly walked forward alone, to over- 
take Fate, that went before in the shape of on 
icutioner; but Shame, being naturally tlmorouB, 
returned back to keep company with Virtue, which 
a the begimiing of their journey tliey bad left 
behind. Thus, my children, after men have tra- 
velled through a few stages in vice, Shame foraakea 
them, and returns back to wait upon the few 
virtues they have still remaining.' 



CHAPTER XTI. 



UTEVEB might have been Sopliia'a Beuaadona, 
rest of the fiunily were eaeily consoled for Mr. 
Biireheil'a absence by the company of our land- 
1, whose viaita now beeauie more frequent and 
.^er. Though he had been disappointed in pro- 
eurin^ my daughtera the amusements of the town, 
an he designed, he took every opportunity of sup- 
plying them with those Ut^ recreations which 
ur retirement would admit of. He usually came 
1 the morning, and while my son and I followed 
ur occupatioiia abroad, he eat with (he family at 
lome, and amused them by describing (he town, 
with every part of which he was particularly 



acquainted. He could repeat all the obaorvatiooB 
that were retailed in the amosphere of the play- 
houses, and had all the good tliinga of the high 
wits by rote, long before tliey nuide their way into 
(lie jeet-bookii. The intervals between cuiiver- 
sation were employed iu teaching tuy daughtets 
piquet i ur, BomeUuies, iu settiog my two little 
ones to box, to make them ikatp, as he called it: 
but the hopes of having liim for a eon-in-iaw in 
some meaaure blinded ua to all his imperfeetiuns. 
It must be owned, that my wife laid a thousand 
sclloinea to entrap him ; or, to apeak it more 
teudcrly, used every art to magnify the merit of 
her daughter. If the cakes at tea ate short and 
criup, they were made hy Ohvia ; if the gooae- 
berry-wina iraa well knit, the gooseberries were 
of her gathering ; it was her fingers which gave 
the pickles their peculiar green ; and in (lie com- 
poailion of a pudding it was her judgment (hat 
mixed the ingredients. Then the poor woman 
would Bometimes tell the squire, tliat she thought 
him and Olivia extremely of a size, and would 
bid both Btand up to see which was the tallest. 
These instances of cunning, which she thought 
impenetrable, yet which everybody saw through, 
were very pleasing to our benefactor, wbu gave 
every day aome new proob of his passion, which, 
though they luid uot arisen to proposals of mar- 
riage, yet we tlioughC fell but little short of it : 
and his Blowness was sometimeH attributed to 
native baahfulneas, and eoroetimea to his fear of 
otTending hia uncle- An accurrence, however, 
wliich happened soon after, put it beyend a doubt, I 
tliat he designed tu become one of our family ; i 
ray wife even regarded it aa an absolute pron ' 
My wife and ikogbtera, happening to retui 
visit at neighbour Fbunborough's, found that | 
family had lately got their pictures drawn I — 
limner, who travelled the country, and took I 
nesses foe hftcen shillingB a head. As this family 
and ount had long a sort of rivalry in poin 
taste, our spirit took the alarm at this st 
march upon ua, and, notwithstanding all I could 
say, and I said much, it was resolved that we 
should have our pidores done too. Having, there- 
fore, engaged (he limner, (for what could I do !) 
our uext delibei'atiDn was to show the superiority 
of our taste in the attitudea. As for our neigh- 
bour's family, there were seven of them, and they 
were di-awn with seven oranges — a thing qii" 
out of taste, no variety m life, no compoation 
the world. We deured to have something ii 
brighter style, and, after many dehatos, at lenL 
came to a unanimous resolution of bciug drawn 
together, in one large historical family-piece. 
This would be cheaper, since one frame would 
serve for all, and it would be infinitely more 
genteel ( for all families of any taste were now 
drawn in the aame manner. As we did not 
immediately recollect an historical subject to hit 
us, we were contented each with being drawn as 
independent hiatorical figures. My wife desired 
to be represented aa Tenns, and the pslnler was 
requested not to be too frugal of hia diamonds ii 
her stomacher and hair. Her two little onei 
were to be as Cupids by her side ; while 1, in mj 
gown and band, was to present her with my books 
uu the Whiatonian eontraversy. OUvia would b« 
drawn as an Amazon, sitting npon a bank of 
flowcis, dressed in a green joaoph, richly laced 
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with gold, and a whip in her hand. Sophia -ma 
to bo a Bbe|i!ierdPBa, with aa many ahepp as tho 
painter could put in for nothing i and Moses 
Wiu to be dresBad ont with a hat and white 

' Our taate u mnch pleased tho squire, that he 
innst^ on being pot in aa one of the family, in 
the oharacter of Alexander the Great at Olivia's 
. feet. This was considered by UB a!l an an indiua- 
dun of his deaire tji he intiudaced into tlic family, 
, nor could we' refosc hi» request. Tho pointer 
waa therefore sec to work, and, oa he wroiiglit 
with aaaiduity and expedition, in 1«a tlian four 
days the whole was completed. The piera was 
large, and it must bo ownod he did not spare bis 
colonis ; for which my wife gave him great enco- 
miuma. We were ail perfeoily satisfied with his 
performanco ; but an unfortunate drcumatanoe, 
which had not occurred till tho piaturo waa 
finished, now struck ua with dismay. It was ao 
yerv laiijo, that we had no place in the house to 
fix it. How we all came to disregard so material 
a piHDt is inconceivable ; but cerlwn it is, wo had 
all he«n greatly remiss. This picture, Iherofbro, 
instead of gratifying our vaiuty, u we hoped, 
leaoed in a moat mortiTying manner against tlie 
kitchen wail, where the canvass woa stretched 
and painted, much too large to be got through 
I any M tho doors, and the jest of all our neigli- 
I hours. Oue com|)arod it to RobbiBOn Cruaoe's long- 
I boat, too large to be remoTsd ; sjiother thought 
it niore resembled a reel in a battle ; some won- 
dered how it could he got out, hut still more were 
amazed how it evor got in. 

Bat though it excited the ridicule of some, it 
effectaally nused more malidoua suggestions in 
many. The squire'a portrait being found united 
with onrs, waa an honour too great to escape 
envy. Souidalous wbiapera began to circulate at 
onr expense, and our tranqniUity waa continually 
disturhed by persons who came as friends to tell 
IB what was said of us by enemies. These reports 
vers always resented with becoming spirit ; but 
icandal ever unprovea by oppodtion. 

We once again, therefore, entered into oonsulta- 
;lon upon obviating the malice of our enemies, 
iDd at last came to a resolution which hod too 
nnch conning to give me entire satisfaction. It 
vaa this: as our principal object wafi to discover 
the honour of Mr. Thonihill's addresBcE, my wife 
undertook to sound him, by pretending to aslt 
his advice in the choice of a husband for her 
eldest daughter. If this waa not found aufHcient 
to induce him to a declaration, it was then re- 
solved to terrify him with a rival. To thia lost 
lep, however, I would by no moans give my con- 
en^ till Olivia gave me the most solemn assurances 
that she would marry the pereon provided to rival 
n upon this occasion, if he did not prevent it by 
taking her himself. 6uc1i waa the scheme laid, 
which, though I did not atrenuonaly oppose, I did 
not entirely approve. 

The next time, therefore, that Mr. Thomhill 
o see ns, my girls took 
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tunity of putting 
they only retired 
they coidd overhear the whole 



oppor. 



good match of it in Mr. Spanker. To thia the 
squire assenting, she proceeded to remark, Ihat 
thoj who had warm fortunes were alvfays sure of 
^tting giHid husbands : ' But Heaven help,' con- 
tinued she, 'the girls that have none I What 
aiguidea beauty, Mr. Thomhill ! or what Hgnifiea 
all the virtue and all the qoatificationB in the 
world, in thia age of self-intereBt I It is no), 
What is she 1 but, Wbat has she 1 ia all the 

< Madam,' returned he, ' I highly approve the 
justice, as well as the novelty, of your remarks ; 
and, if I were a king, it should be otherwise. It 
should then, indeeil, ho fine tunes for the girls 
without fortunes ; our two young ladies should be 
the first for whom I would provide.' 

' Ah I air,' returned my wife, ■ you are pleased 
to be fecetious : hut I wish I were a quean, and 
then I know where my eldest daughter should 
look (or a husband. But now that ynu have put 
it into my head, seriously, Mr. Thomhill, eao't 
you recommend mo a proper hnsliand for her I 
she is now ninete«i years old, wall grown, and 
well educated ; and, in my humble opinion, does 
not want for parts.' 

' Madam,' replied he, * if I were to clioose, I 
would find out a peisou possessed of every acccin- 
pliahment tliat con make an angel happy, me 
with prudence,fortune,taste, and sincerity : muit, I 
madam, would be, in my opinion, the properhus- I 
band.' — ' Ay, air,' said she, ' but do you know cf 
any such person V — 'No, madam,' relunied b^ 
' it is impossible to know any person that deserreA 
to be her husband i ahe's too great a treaanre for 
one man'a possession : she's a goddess. Upon 
my soul, I speak what I think, she is an angel.' — 
'Ah, Mr. Thomhill, you only flatter my poor giri: 
hut we have been thinking of marrying her to 
one of your tenants, whose mother is lately deoid, 
and who wants a manager ; you know whom I 
mean, Farmer Williams 1 a warm mail, Mr. Thom- 
hill, able to g^ve her good bread ; and who baa 
several times made her proposals' (which waa 
actually tho case). ' But, air,' eoncluded she, ' I 
should be glad to have your approbation ej onr 
choice.' — ' How, madaml' replied he, 'my appro- 
bation! My approbation of such a choice ! fever. 
What I aacrlflce so much beauty, and ae^se, and 

fiodnesa, to a cr^ture insenaible of the blesnng 1 
xcuse me, I can never approve of such a piece 
ofmjuatioel And I have my reasons— ' 'Indeed, 
sir,' cried Deborah, 'if you have your reasons, 
that's another affair ; but I should be glad U 
know tliose reasons." — ' Excuse mc, mad«n,' re- 
turned ho, 'they lie too deep for diacovery," (Lydng 
his hand upon his bosom,) ' they rem^n buried, 
riveted hero.' 

After he was gone, upon a general consultation, 
we could not toll what to make of these fine 
sentiments. Olivia considered them' as instances 
of the most exalted pasuon ; hut I was not quite 
so sangoiue : it seemed to me pretty plain, that 
they had more of love than matrimony in them j 
jct, whatever they might portend, it was resolved 
to prosecute the scheme of Farmer Williams, who, 
from my daughter's first appearance in the country, 
had paid her his addrej^ses. 
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CHAPTER XVIT. 



As 1 only Btodied tny child^a real bappinesH, the 

' sBidnit}- of Mr. WilliuuB plessad me, as he was 

a easy circamstaDCes, prudent, and Biacere. It 

I required bat eery little eQCOUrBgBinEDt la reiire 

his foTDier puuHon ; to that In on eveiuDg or tno 

he and Mr. Thomhill met at our home, and sur- 

(eyed eauh other for some time with lonks of 

BiiEer : but Williams owed hia UndlDrd iio rent, 

I knd Httte regarded bis indignatlan. Olivia, on 

1 bo nde, acted the coquet la perfection, if that 

migfal be called aeling which wns ber real clio- 

1 neter, pretending to lariali all her tenderness on 

I ber new lover. Mr. Thomhill appeared quite 

I dejected at thU preference, and, wilh s pensive 

' r, took leave ; though 1 own it puzzled me to 

td him in so much pain as be appeared to be, 

len he had it in his power so OBAily to remove 

B cause, by dedaiing an honourabh 



fl be Beomed to 



endure, 



could easily bo perceived that Olii 

^h gi'CBter. After any of these intei-viewB 
between her lovers, of which there were several, 
she usually retired to militude, and there indulged 
ber grief. It mia in such a situation I found Iter 
one cTcning, after she had been for some time 
BDpporting a flctitiotis gaiety. ' You now see, my 
child,' said t, *tbat yuur confidence in Mr. Thom- 
hill's passion was ai\ a, dream ; he permits tlie 
riTalry of anotlier, every way his inferior, though 
he knows it lies In his po'ier to secure you to 
himself by a candid declaraldon.' — ' Yea, papa,' 
I returned she, 'but he iias bia reasons for th^ 
delay ; I know he has. The sincerity of his looks 
and words convinces me of his real esteem. A 
I short time, I hope, will discover the generosity of 
bis sentiments, and convince you that my opinion 
I of him has been more juBt llian yours.' — ' Olivia, 
my darling,' retnmed I, 'every scbeme that bas 
been hitherto jmraued to compel bim to a declara- 
tion has been proposed and planned by yourself, 
nor can yon in tbe least say that I bare con- 
strained yon. Dnt you must not suppose, my 
dear, that I will ever be instrumental in suH'ering 
his honest rival to be the dope of yonr ili-placod 
sion. Whatever time you rcqaire to bring 
ir iiincied admirer to an explanation, shall be 
gaated ; but at tbe expiration of that term, if he 
*8 still re^rdlesa, I must absotutcly insist that 
loDcat Mr. Williams shall be rewarded for hia 
fidelity. The character which I have liitherto 
tnippcvted in life demands this from me ; and my 
tcndemeBS as a parent shall never influence my 
integrity as a man. Name, then, your day ; lot 
it be OS distant as yon tbink proper, and in the 
ne take care to let Mr. Thornhill know 
t time on which I design dehvering you 
nother. If he really loves you, his own 
good sense will readily suggest that there is but 
: method alone to prevent bis losing you for 
>r.' This proposat, which she could not avoid 
considering as perfectly just, was readily agreed 
' >. She again-renewed her most positive promise 
f marrying Mr. Williams, in cose of thi ' ' 



insensibility ; and n 



the L 



&t opportunity. 



Mr. Thornbill's presence, that day month was fixed 
upon for her nuptials with his rival. 

Such vigorous proceedings seemed to redouble 
Mr. Thumliiirs anxiety : but what Olivia really 
felt gave me some uneasiness. In tliia struggle 
between prudence and p^son, her vivacity quite 
forsook her, and every opportunity of solitnde was 
sought, and spent in tears. One week passed away; 
but Mr. Thomhili made no efforts to restrain her 
nuptials. The sacceeding week he was still sssi- 
duons, but not more open. On the third be dis- 
contloued his visits entLrely; and instead of my 
daughter testifying any impatience, as I expected, 
she seemed to retain a pensive tranqnilhty, which 
I looked upon as resignation. For my own part, 
I was now dncerely pleased with thinking Uiat my | 
child was going to be secured in a coutinnance of 
competence and peace, and frequently applauded 
her resolution, in preferring liappinesa to ostcn- 

It was within about tour days of her intended 
nnplialu, that my little family at night were ga- 
thered round a charming fire, telling stories of Uie 
past, and laying schemes for the future ; busied in 
forming a thousand projects, and laughing at what- 
ever folly came uppermost. ' Well, Moses," cried 
I, ' we shall soon, my boy, have a wedding in the 
family ; what is your opinion of matters and things 
in geninid t' — ' My opinion, father, is, that all things 
go on very well; and I was just now thinking, that 
when MsCcr Livy is married to Farmer Williams 
we shall then have the loan of his cider-press and 
brewing-tubs for nothing.' — ' That we shall, Moses,' 
cried I, ' and he will sing ns Death and Ihe Lady, 
to raise our spirits, into the bargain.' — ' He has 
taught that song to our Dick,' Cf led Moses : ' and 
1 think he goes through it very prettily.' — ' Does 
lie so?' cried 1, ' then let us have it: where is 
little Dick ! let him up with it boldly.'—* My bro- 
ther Dick,' cried Bill, my youngest, ' is just gone 
out with sister Livy: but Mr. Williams has taught 
me two songs, and I'll sing them for yon, papa. 
Which song do yon choose — The Dying Swan, or 
the Elegy on the Death of a Mad Dog ? '— ' The 
elegy, child, by all means,' said I, ' I never heard 
that yet, — and Deborah, my life, grief, you know^ 
is dry ; let ns have a bottle of the best gooseberry- 
wine, to keep np otir spirits. I have wept so much 
at all sorts of elegies of late, that, without an en- 
livening glass, I am sure this will overcame me. 
And Sophy, love, take your guitar, and thrum in 
with the boy a Uttle.' 
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' A Tary good boy, Bil], upon my word ; and Ka 
elegy thai may be tnily called trsgifwl. Come, 
my children, hero's Bill's healUi, EUid may ba one 
day ba a bi^op 1 ' 

'With all my heart,' cried my wife; 'and if ho 
bnt preaohea as well as he sings, I make no doubt 
of him. The most of his family, by the mptlier'H 
side, coald sing a good aoag ; it wbb a common 
saying in our coiintry, that the family of tile 
BUokiiiBopB Dould never look atraight before 
thom ; nor tbe HuggiuBona blow out a candle ; 
that there were none of tho GrogramB but could 



vulgar ballad of all generally pleases mo bettor 
than the fine modem odea, and things that petrify 
Da in a single stanza : prodnotions that we at once 
detest and praise. Put the glass to your brother, 
Mosee. Tho great iault of these olegiasta is, that 
they are in despair for griefs tlmt give the aonsiblo 
part of tnnnkin H very little pajn. A lady loses her 
muff, her fan, or her lap-dog, and bo the silly poet 
mns home to vermfy the diBaator.' 

' That may be the mode,' cried Moees, ' in sob- 
limer eompoaitiDna ; but the Ranelagh soa^ that 
come down to na are perfectly familiar, and all 
cast in the game mould ; Colin meets Dolly, and 
they hold a dialogue togedier ; he gives ' 



ing to put in her lu 



tahim 



nosegay ; and then they go together to church, 
where they give good advice to young nymphs and 
mnuns to get married as fast aa thoy <»ji.' 

* And very good advice loo,' cried I ; ' and I am 
told there is not a place in the world where advice 
can bo given with so much propriety as there : for, 
BB it persuades ua to marry, it alao fumiahefl us 
with a wife ; and surely that must be an eicellent 
market, my boy, where we are told what we want, 
and supplied with it when wanting.' 

' Yos, sir,' relumed Moses, ' and I know but of 
two snch markets for wives in Europe, Ranolagh 
in England, and Fontarabia in Spain, lie Spaniah 
market is open once a year, but our English wives 
are saleable even' night.' 

' You are right, my boy,' cried his mother ; 
•Old Enghmd ia the only phwe in the world for 
huabajida to get wives.'—* And for wives to ma- 
nage their husbands,' interrupted I. ■ It ia a pro- 



verb abroad, that if a bridge were buUt B(»uss the 
Bea,all tho ladies of the continent would come over 
to lake pattern from ours ; for there are no sodi 
wives in Europe as our own. But let us have one 
bottle more, Deborah, my life, and, Moses, give 
us a good song. What thanks do we not owe to 
Heaven for thus bestowing tranquillity, healdj, 
and competence I I tliink myself happier now 
than the greatest monarch upon earth. Ho has , 

Yes, Deborali, wo arc now growing old ; bnt the 
evenmg of our life is likely to be happy. We are 
descended irom ancestors that knew no atain, and 
wo shiill leave a good and virtuooa race of chil- 
dren behind us. While we live they will be oor 
support and our pleasure here, and when we die 
they will transmit our honour untiunted to poste- 
rity. Come, my son, we wait for a song ; let ns 
have a cliorus. But where is my darling Olivia I 
Tluit little cherub's voice is always sweetest in tho 
concert' Just as I moke, Dick ciune running in 
— '0 papa, papa,she IB gone froia ua — she is gone 
from us ; my aiater Livy is gone from us for ever !' 
— ' Gone, child 1' — ' Yes ; Me ia gone off with two 
gentieuien in a post-chaise, and one of them kined 
her, and said be would die for her ; and ahe dried 
very much, and was for coming back ; but he pe^ 
suaded her agun, and she went into the chue, 
and said, " Oh I what will my poor papa do whan 
he knows I am undone." '— ' Now, then,' oried I, 
■ my children, go and be miserable j for wa (dull 
nevcrenjoy one hour more. And, 0,nmy Heavem's 
evorlaating fury light apon him and his 1 Thus to 
rob me of my child ! — And sure it will — for taking 
back my sweet innocent that 1 was leading np to 
heaven ! Such uneerity us my child was poBsraaed 
of I But all our earthly happiness is now over I 
Go, my children, go and bo miserable and inh- 
moQS — for my heart ia broken within me 1' ' Fa- 
ther,' cried my son, ' ia this your fortitude I' — 
' Fortitude, child I — Yoa, he shall see I have forti- 
tude — bring me my pistols — I'll pursue the traitor 
—while he ia on earth, I'll purane him I— Old as 
I am, he shall find I can sting him yet — the vil- 
lain—the perfidious villain I' I had by thia time 
reached down my pistola, when ray poor wife, 
whoso paSBioDS were not so strong as mine, cau^t 
me in her arms. ' My dearest, dearest huabaM,' 
cried she, ' tlie Bible la tho only weapon that is At 
for your old hands now. Open that, my love, and 
read our anguish into patience, for she has vilely 

dec - i- - . 

arte 



msb into pati 
. — ' Indeed, s 



panse, ■ yonr rage is loo violent and unbe- 
coming. You should be my mother's comforter, 
and you mcrease her pain. It ill suited you and 
your reverend character, thus to curse your 
greatest enemy ;— you should not have cursed 
him, villain as lie is.' — ■ I did not curse him, cliild, 
did I V—' Indood, air, you did, you cursed him 
twice.' — ' Thon may Heaven forgive me and him 
if 1 did. And now, my son, I sea it waa more 
than human benevolence that first taught us to 
bless ottr eoemies- — Blessed bo,hia holy name for 
all tbe good be hath given, and for all that lie hath 
taken away. But it is not— it is not a small di»- 
tresa that can wring teara from these old eyee, that 
have not wept for so many years. My child — W 
undo my darling I May confusion seize — Heaven 
forgive me I — what am I about to say^ — Yon may 
ramambar, my love, how good she waa, and how 
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charming i ^ ^^ ^b mDmeDt all hsr care van 
to mokti OB happy. Had she but died ! bat ahe ia 
gone ; the bunour of our raniily is contamimited, 
and I must look out fur hapjriniss in other worlda 
than birre. Bui, my child, you saw them go off; 
p«rha|ia he toreed her away t If he forneil her. 



BhU ™^ ^' 



only k 



It.'—-' Ah, II 



called h 



angel, snd she wept very much, and leajiod upon 
bis arm, and they drove off very fast.' — ■ She's an 
ungrateful creature,' cried my wife, who could 
scarcely speak for weeping, ' to uae us thus ; she 
nevsr had the leaaC constraint pat upon her afFec- 
□npet: baa baaely disserted her 
I paienta without any provocatiou^tbuB to briuf! 
your grey hairs to iLc graye, and 1 must shortly 
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ler that night, the first of 
IS spent in the bittemasa oi com- 
t, and ill-supported nalliea of enthusiasm. I 
I determined, however, to find out our betrayer, 
erever be waa, and reproach his boseneHK. Tlie 
:l momiag we luiascd our wretched child at 
hreakfast, where she used to give life and cheer- 
ftilnese tfl us all. My wife, ac before, ntlempted 
3 ease her heart by reproaches. ' Never," cried 
he, 'shall that vilest stain of our family again 
darken these harmloss doora. I wilt never call 
ber daughter more. No I let the strumpet live 
'' 'ler vile Bedoecr: she mnybring ustoshame, 
le shall never more decuive us. 
ife,' said I, ' do not talk tlms hardly : my de- 
testation of her guilt Is as great as yours ; but 
r shall this house and this heart be open to a 
ir returning repeutant * "" 

lima from her ' 
Eliall Bh< 

best may err ; art may persuade, and novelty 
spread out its eharm. The first fault is the child 
of simplicity ; but every other, the offspring of 
guilt. Yes, the wretched creature shall be wel- 
come to this heart and tbia house, though stained 
with ten thousand vices. I win again hearken to 
'oice, again will 1 hang fondly 
^d but repentance there. My 
euo, bring hither my Bible and my stalT ; I will 
pursue her, wherever she is j and, though 1 cannot 
save her from shame, 1 may prevent the continu- 
ance of her imquity/ 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



I Tbouqd the child coidd not describe (he gentle- 
i'b person, who handed liis siiiler into the poat- 
iso, yet my suspicions fell entirely upon our 
I young hmdloril, whose character for such in- 
trigues waa but too well known. I therefore di- 
rected my steps towards Thorahill Castle, re- 
solving to apbraid him, and, if possible, to bring 
back my daughter; but before 1 had reached his 
seat 1 was met by one of my parishioners, who 
said be saw a young lady resembling my daughter 
ia a post-chauc with a gentleman, whom, by the 
deaeription, 1 could utily guess to be Mr. Burchell, 
I and that tliey drove very fast. This information, 
ever, did by no meaus satisfy me ; 1 therefore 



went to Ibe young squill's, and, thoagh it wa 
early, insisted upon seeing him immediately ; he 
soon appeared with the most open familiar air, 
and seemed perfectly aniazed at my daughter's 
elopement, protesting upon hia bonuur that he 
was quite a Etranger to it. I now tlierefore con- 
demned my former suspicions, and could turn 
them only on Mr. Burchell, who I recollected bad 
of late several private eonfert 
the appearanoB of another witn 
to doubt of hii villany, who averred that be and 
my daughter were actually gone towards the 
Welb^ about thirty miles off, where there was a 
great deal of company. Being driven to that state 
of mind in which we are mure ready to act preci- 



by jicTBonB purposely placed in my way 
to mislead me, but resolved lo pursue my daughter 
and her funded deluder thither. 1 walked along 
with eameatness, and inquired of several by the 
way ; bat received no accounts, till euteriug the 
town I was met by a person on horseback, whom 
I remembei^ lo have seen at the squire's, and 
he assured me, that if I followed tbem to the races, 
which were but thirty roilea farther, I might de- 
pond upon overtaking them ; for he had seen them 
dance tliere the night before, and the whole 
aembly seemed charmed with my daugbter'a ] 
formance. Early the next day I walked forwaad 
to the races, and about four in the afternoon I 
came upon the course. The company made a very 
brilliant appearance, all eame«tly employed In 
pursuit, that of pleasure ; how difl'erent from m 
that of reclaiming a lost child to virtue 1 1 thou_ 
I perceived Mr, Burchell at some distance from 
me : hut, aa if bo dreaded an interview, upon my 
approaching hitn ho mixed among a cfdwi^ and I 

1 now reflected, that it would be to no purpose 
to continue my pursuit farther, and resolved to 
I iimocent family, who wanted 
luC the agitations of my mind, 
arid the fatigues 1 had undergone, threw me into 
a fever, the ayniptoms of which 1 perceived be- 
fore I came off the course. This was another UD- 
eicpected stroke, as 1 was more than seventy miles 
distant from home ; however, 1 retired to a httle 
ale-house by Ihe road-side ; and in this place, the 
usual retreat of indigence and frugahty, 1 Uid me 
down patiently to wait the issue of my disorder. 
I languished here for nearly three weeks ; but at 
la«t my constitution prevailed, though 1 was u 
provided with money to detray the expenses of my 
entertainment. It is possible tiie anxiety from 
this last circumstance alone might have brought 
UQ a relapse, had I not been supplied hy a traveller 
who stopped to take a cursory refreshment. This 
person was no other than the philanthropic hook 
seller in SL Paul's Church-yard, who has wriltei 
so many little books for children : he called him 
self their friend, but he was the friend of all man 
kind. He waa no sooner alighted, but he was ii 
haste to be gone ; fur he was ever on bunness 
of the utmost importance, and waa at that Un 
actually compiling materisJs for the history of oi 
Mr. Thomas Trip. I unmediately recollected this 
good natnred man's red pimpled face : for he had 
published formeag^nsttbeDeuterDgamislsof 
ago ; and from him I borrowed a few pieces, to 
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paid at lay rctum. Leaving the ma, IbenSore, 
as 1 wu yet but ve»k, I resolved to return liouio 
by eaay joumeys of ten rnUes a day. 

My health and usuil tranquillity were aIni(Mt 
restored, and I now condemned that pride which 
had made me re^ictory to the hand of correction. 
■" ""* ' ' ' ' beyond his 
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ing the heights of ambition, which look hrigbt 
tnflD below, every step wc rise ahowH oH some new 
and gloomy prospect of hidden dtsappointment ; 
BO in our descent &om the BUinmils of pleaaure, 
tboogh the vale of misery below may appear at 
first dark and glooiny, yet the boay mind, atill 
attentive to ita own amuaemeat, iiodB, aa we de- 
Bcead, something to flatter and to please. Still as 
we approach the darkest objects appear to brighten, 
and the mental eye becomes adapted to its gloomy 

I now proceeded forward, and had walked about 
two houn, when I perceived what appeared at a 
diWanee like a waggon, which I wa« resolved to 
overtake i but when I came up with it found it 
to be a strolling company's cart, tliat was carrying 
Ihoir BconcH and other theatrical furniture to the 
next village, where they were to exhibit. 

The cart was attended only by the perecm wlio 
drove it, and one of the company ; as the rest of 
the players were to follow tlie ensuing day. ' Guid 
company ujioq the road,' says the proverb, ■ is the 
ehortest cuL' I therefore entered into conversa- 
tion with the pour player; and, as I once hod some 
theatrical powers myself, 1 descanted on such 
topics with my usual freedom ; but as I was but 
little acquaint^ with the present state of the 
stage, I demanded who were the present thea- 
triiil writers in vogue, who the Drydcns and Ot- 
ways of the day I ' I fiincy, sir,' cried the player, 
' few uf our modern dramatists would think Iliem- 
aelves much honom^d by being oomnared to the 
writers you mention. Dryden's and Rewe's man- 
ner, or, are quite out of fashion : our taste has 
gone back a whole century ; Flutisher, Ben Jonsnn, 
and all tho plays of Shuk«pearo,Bre the only thmgs 
that go down.' — 'How 1"^ cried 1, 'is it possible 
the present age can be pleased with that anti- 
quated dialect, that obsolete humour, those ovcr- 
diarged character^ which abound in the works 
you mention 1' — ' Sir,' returned my companion, 
' the public think nothing about dialect, or humoar, 
or character ; for that is none of their business ; 
they only go to be amused, and find themselves 
happy when they can enjoy a pantomime, uurter 
the sanction of Jonnon's or Sbafcajieare's name.' — 
' So then, I suppose,' cried I, ' that our modem 
dramatists ore rather imitators of Shakspeare than 
nature.' — ' To say the truth,' returned ray com- 
panion, < I don't know that they imitate anything 
at all ; nor indeed does the public reqnire it of 
them ; it is not the compoaitioa of the piece, but 
the number of starts and attitudes that may be 
introduced, that elioits applause. I have kn' 
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mio popularity, and another saved by the poet' 
tiirowing in a lit of the gripes. Mo, sir, the work 
of Congrere and Farquhar have too much wit ii 
them for the present taste ; our modem dialect i 
much more natural.' 

By this time the equipage of the strolling com 
pany was arrived at the viUage, which, it seenu 



had been apprised of oar approach, and was come 
nut to gaze at ns ; for my oompamon observed, 
that stroUera always have more spectators without 
doors than within. I did not consider the impro- 
priety of my being in snch company, till I saw a 
mob gather about me. I tlierefore took shelter, 
as fast as possible, in the first alehouse that of- 
fered, and, being shown into the common roon), 
was accosted by a very well-dressed gentleman, 
who demanded whether 1 was the real chapbun of 
the comjiany, or whether it was only to be my 
masmierado character in the play 1 Upon my in- 
formmg liin> of the truth, and that I did not be- 
long in any lUirt to the company, be was conde- 
scending euough to derire me and the player to 
partake m a bowl of poneb, over whicb he di>- 
cusseil modem politics with groat earnestness and 
interest. I set him down in my own mind for 
nothing less than a parliament-man at least ) but 
was almost conRrmed in my conjectures, when, 
upou asking what there was in the house for sap- 
per, he insisted that the player and 1 aboold aiqi 
with him at his house ; with which reqaeat, after 
some entreaties, we were prevailed on to comply. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



Thf. houBO whore we were t 
at a small distance from the village, 
observed, that, as the coach was not 
would couduet qb on foot, and we soon 
one of the most msgnificeat mansions 
in tliai part of [be country; The apai 
which we were shown was perfectly elegant and 
modem ; he went to give oiilera for supper, while 
the player, witli a wink, observed that we were 
perfectly in luck. Our entertaonec soon reamed, 
an elegant supper was brought in, two or three 
ladies in eaay disliahille were introduced, and the 
conversation began with some spriglitliueBs. Po- 
litics, however, was the subject on which onr «■- 
terlaincr chiefly expatiated ) for he asserted that 
liberty was at once his lioast and his terror. Afler 
the cloth was removed, ho asked me if I had aeoB 
the last Monitor ; to which replying in the ne»- 
tive, 'What, nor the Auditor, I suppose 1' ixied 
he. ' Neither, sir,' returned I. 'That's strange, 
very strange,' replied my entertainer, ' Now I 
read ail the politics that come out. The Dailf, 
the Pubho, the Ledger, the Chronicle, the LondoD 
Evening, the Wliitehall Evening, (he seventeen 
Mogaalnca, and the two Reviews ; and, thoU^ 
they hate each other, I love them all. Liberty, 
sir, hbcrty is the Briton's boast, and, by all my 
coal-mines in Cornwall, I reverence its guardians.' 
— ' Then it is to be hoped,' cried I, ' you reverenos 
the king I'^' Yes,' returned my entertainer, ' wbaa 
he does what we would have tiiui ; but if he goes on 
as he has done of late, III never troable myself 
morewithhlsmatlers. Isaynothing. 1 think only. 
I could have directed some things wttcr. I doirt 
think there has been a sufficient number of ad- 
visers ; he should advise with every person willing 
to give him advice, and then we should have things 
done in another guess manner.' 
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■ I wiBh,' cried I, 'tbi 
were fixed in the pUloiy. 
of honest men to assist the He]iker eids of our 
consCitutioD, Chat sacred power that has for Bame 
years been every day declining, and losiog its doe 
Hhorc of influence in the stale. But these igno- 
rants stitl continue the same cry of liberty, ouil if 
tbey have any weight, baseij throw it into the 
sabaiding scale.' 

' How ! ' cried one of the Udies, ' d» I live to 
Bee one bo haise, bo sordid, as to be an enemy to 
liberty, and a defetidcr of tyrants ) Liberty, tliat 
■acrcd gift of heaven, that glorious privilege of 
Britons 1 ' 

* Osn it be possible,' cried our entortsiner, ' that 
there should be sjiy found, at present, advocates 
for slavery! Any who are fur meanly giving up 
the privileges of Britons 1 Cau any, sir, bo so 
abject I' 

' No, air,' replied I, ' I am for liberty, that 
attrihule of gods I Glorioua liberty ! timt tliemo 
of modem declamatiuu. I would have all men 
kings. I would be a Icing myself. We have all 
naturally an equal right to the throne ; we are 
all originally equal. This ia my opinion, and was 

called levcUels. Tbey tried (o erect themselveB 
into a commtmity, where all should bo equally 
free. BuC,als«l it would never answer ; forthere 
were aonte amonf; them stronger, and some more 
cnnning than others, and these became masters of 
the rest ; for as sure as your groom rides yoor 
horses, because he is a eunninger animal than 
they, BO surely will the animal that ia cunninge» 
or stronger than he sit npon hiaahouldera in turn. 
Since then it is entailed upon humanity to submit^ 
aad some are bom to command, and others to 
obey, the question is, as there must be tyrants, 
whetiier it is iKtler to have them in the same 
house with ua, or in the same village, or still 
fiuther off in the metropolia. Now, sir, for my 
1 naturally hate the face of a tyrant, 
•ff he ia removed &om me, the better 
I. The generahty of mankind also 
are ot my nay of thinking, and have unanimoUBly 
created one king, whose election at once ditnioishes 
the number of tyrants, and puts tyranny at the 
greatest distance from the greateHt number of 
people. Now the great, who were tyrants tbem- 
■elves before the election of one tyrant, are na- 

wboBC weight must ever lean heaviest on the aub- 
Ordioale orders. It is (he interest of the great, 
iJierermro, to diminish kingly power as much as 
possible ; because whatever they take from that is 
HKturally realored to tbemselves: and all they 
have to do in the state is to undermine the single 
tyrant, by which they reaome their primieval 
authority. Now the state may be so circum- 
Etanced, or its laws may be bo disposed, or its 
men of opulence bo minded, as all to Gonsirire in 
CATT^ing on this bUBincsB of undermining mon- 
an^hy. For, in the first place, it the circum- 
stances of our state be Buch, as to favour the 
Bocomulation of wealtli, and make the opulent 
still more rich, this will increase their smbitiou. 
An accnmulatiun of wealth, however, must neces- 
sarily be the eonsequenee, when, as at preseul, 
mure richea flow in from eitemal eommer™ than 
arise ftmn internal indnBtry : for external corn- 
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meroo ean ouly be niauaged to advantage by the 
rich, and they have also at the same time all Uie 
emolumcats arising fmia internal industry ; so 
that the rich, with us, have two sourcea of wealth, 
wliereOB the poor have but one. For this reason, 
wealth in all commercial states is found to accu- 
mulate ; and all snch have hitherto in tune become 
aristourabcal. Again, the very laws also of the 
country may contribute to the accumulation of 
wealth ; as when, by Ihcir means, the natural ties 
that bind the rich and poor together are broken ; 



qualified to serve tlieir country as couneillora, 
merely from a defeat of opulence ; and wealth ia 
thus made the oineet of a wise man's ambition: 
by these means, I say, and auch moaus as these, 
riches will accumulate. Now the posseBBor of 
at;cuumlal«d wealth, when furnished with the 
necessariea and pleasures of life, hs;S no other 
metliod to employ the superfluity of his fortune 
but in pnrchaaing power ; that is, differently 
speaking, in malmig dependants by purchasing 
the liberty of the needy, or the venal, of men who 
are willing to bear the monjfication of contignona 
tyranny for bread. Thus each very opulent man 
generally gathers round him a circle of the poorest 
of the people, and the piili^ aboimding in accu- 
mulated wealth may be compared to a CorteBian 
system, each orb with a vorteit of its own. Those, 
however, who are willing to move in a great man's 
vortait, are only such aa must be slaves, the 
rabble of mankind, whose souls and whose edu- 
cation are adapted to servitude, and who know 
nothing of li)jcrty except the name. But there 
muBt Btill be a large nmnber of the people without 
the sphere of the opulent man's influence, nan 
that ordor of men which sub^ts between the < 
rich and tbo very rabble; those men who 
possessed of too large fortunes to submit to 
neighbouring man in power, and yet are too \ 
to sot up fur tyranny themselves. In this middle 
order of manklud are geuerally to be found all the 
arts, wisdom, and virtues of society. This order 
alone ia known to be the true preserver ot freedom, 
and may be coiled the People. Now it may happen, 
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ifiicient for _ _ _, _ 
give his voice in state affairs be ten times 1 
than was judged sutficient upon forming the c 
atitutton, it is evident, that greater uumbera of 
the rabble will thus be introduced into the poli- 
tical system, and they, ever moving in the vortes 
of the great, will follow where greatness shall 
direct. In such a stale, therefore, ail that the 
middle order has left is to preserve the prerogative 
and privileges of the one principal govemi 
the moBt sacred circumspectiou. Fur he 
the power of the rich, and calls off tlie great from 
falliug with tenfold weight on the miildle order 
placed beneath them. The middle order may bi 
compared to a town, of which the opulent an 
forming the siege, and ot which the governor iron 
wichout is hastening the relief. While the be- 
but natural to offer the townsmen the most s 
amuse them with privileges ; but if they oi 
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at tbe governor from behind, the wkIIh of llie 
town will be but a small defence to its inlikbiUnts. 
Wliat they insy then expect roaj' be seen bj 
■tnnunjf our eyeu to Hullabd, Genoa, or Venice, 
vhere tbc laws guvem the pour, and tbe rich 
eoTem tbe law. I am tbco for, and would die 
toT, monorcb;, aacred mouarcbj ; for if there be 
may thing aaf.'rcd amongst men, it muat be Che 
uioinled iDi'rreifn of his )ieople ; aiid every dimi- 
nution of hia poirer, in war or peace, U an in- 
fringement upon tlie real liberties of the subject. 
"^^3 Bounds of liber^, patrietism, and Briluns, 
'e already done mueh ; it is te be hoped, that 
true sons of freedom will prevent their ever 
doing more. I have known many of these pre- 
tended ehampions for Uberty in my tunc, yet do I 
not remember one that was not in Mb heart and 
In his family a tyrant.' 

Hy warmth, I found, hod lengthened this ha- 
rangue beyond the rules of good-breeding : but the 
impatience of my entertainer, who oftea strove la 
icrtermpt it, could be restrained no longer. * What ! ' 
id he, 'thenl have been all this whilcentertaiiung 
93uit in parson's clothes! but, by oil the coal- 
mines of Cornwall, out he shall pock, if my name 
be Wilkinson.' I now found 1 hod gone too far, 
and asked pardon for tlie wormtli with which I 
bod spoken. ' Pardon I ' returned be, in a fury ; 
' I think Buch principles demand ten thousand 
pardons. What 1 give up Uberty, property, and, 
1 the Gazetteer says, lie down to be raddled with 
ooden shoes I Sir, I inwst npon your marching 
at of this house inunediately, to prevent worse 
eonsequenccs. Sir, 1 insist Qpon it.' 1 was 
going to repeat my remonstrajices ; but just then 
we heard B footman's rap at the door, and the two 
LidieB cried out, ' As sure as death, there is our 
Iter and mislress come home ! ' It seems my 
entertainer waa all this while only the butler, 
who, in his master's absence, had a mind to eat a 
fignre, and be for a while tbe gentleman himself ; 
and, to say the truth, he talked politics oa well as 
most country gentlemen do. But nothing conld 
now exceed my caufusiun upon seeing the gen- 
tleman and bis Udy enter i nor was their sur- 
prise, at finding such company and good cheer, 
less than ours. ' Gentlemen,' cried tbe real 
master of the house to me and my compaixiou, 
' my wife and I are your most humble servants ; 
but I protest this is en unexpected a favour, thut 
we almost mnk undi^r the obligation.' However 
imexpeeted our company might be to them, theirs, 
m sore, was still more so to us, and 1 was 
[ck dumb with the apprehensions of my own 
absDrdity, when, whom should I next see enter 
the room hut my dear Miss Arabella WllmoC, who 
was formerly designed to be married to ray son 
George ; but wh^ match was broken on, as 
already related I As soon as she saw me, she flew 
to uiy arms with the utmost joy. ' My dear air,' 
cried she, ' to what happy accident is it that we 
so unexpected a visit ! 1 am sure my uncle 
aunt will be in raptures when they And they 
e got the good Doctor Primrose for their 
guest.' Upon hearing my name, the old gentle- 
man and lady very politely stepped up, and wel- 
cAmed me with most cordial hospitality. Nor 
uld they forbear smiling on being informed of 
B natore of my present visit ; bat the unfor- 
tunato butler, whom tfaey at first seemed dis- 
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Mr. Arnold and his lady, (o whom the house 
lietonged, now insisted apon having the pleasure 
of my stay far some days ; and oh their niece, my 
charming pupil, whose mind, in some measure, 
had been formed under my own instmctions, 

t'nined in their entreaties, 1 complied. That night 
was ohowu to a niagnilicent chamber', and tbe 
next morning early Miss Wilniot desired to walk 
with me in the giuilen, which was decorated in 
tile modem manner. After some lime spent in 
pointing out the beauties of the place, she inquired, 
with seeming unconcern, when lost 1 had bvaxi 
from my son George. 'Alas! madam,' cried 1, 
' he lias now been nearly three years absent, 
without ever writing to his friends or tne. Where 
he is, I know nut ; perhaps 1 shall never see him 
or happiness more. No, my dear tnadam, we 
shall uever more see such pleasing hours as were 
once spent by our fire-aide at Wakefield, My Ilttfe 
family are now diflperang very fast, nnd povtKy 
bos taught not only want, but infamy, upon us.* 
The good-natured girl let tail a tear at this a& 
count ; but as 1 saw her possessed of too mncfa 
sensibility, 1 forbore a more minute detail of our 
suiTeriugs. It was, however, some consoliliai 
to me to find that time liad made no olteialioo 
in her affections, and that she had rejected asiad 
offers that had been made her since our leai^ 
her part of the country. She led me round U 
the extensive improvements nf the place, piMiitiag 
to the several walks and aiboun, and at ue sum 
time caWhing from every object a hint for aume 

we spent the forenoon, till tbe bell summoned va 
to dmner, where we found the mouager of tiu 
atmlting company tliat I mentioned before, who 
was come to dispose of tiekela tor the Fair Psni- 
tont, which was to be acted that evenine: the 
purl of Horatio by a young gentleman who had 
never appeared on any stage. He seemed to be 
ven warm in the praise of tile now perfunneri 
and averred, that he never saw any one who bade 
so fair for excellence. Actinft, he observed, ms 
not learned in a day ; ' but this gentleman,' c«b- 
tinued he, ' seems bom to tread the stage. His 
voice, his flgure, and atUtudes are all admitable. 
We caught hun up aecideutally, in our jaaraef 
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the place, we were received with tlw 
p-ealeat respect, and placed in the front seat of 
the theatre ; where we sat for some time with no 
small impatience to see Horatio make his ap- 
pearance. The new performer advanced at last ; 
and let parents think of my sensations by thwr 
own, when I found it was my unfortonate son ! 
He was going to begin ; when, turning hii eyvi 
upon the audience, he perceived Miss Wilmol and 
me, and stood at once speechless and jnunove- 
Bble. 

The actors behind the scenes, who aaeribed this 
pause to his natural timidity, attempted to en- 
courage him ; but, instead of going on, he burst 
into a flood of tears, and retired ofi' the stage. 1 
don't know what were my feelings on this ocea- 
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sion, fur they soeceeiled witb laa much rapidity 
for descriptioD ; but I was Bonn awaked from (his 
disngreciiblB reTerie bj Miss Wilniot, who, pale 
uid with a. trembliog voice, ileaired me to conduct 
her back to lier uncle's. When got home, Mr. 
Arnold, who was ns yet a Btnuijer to our extra- 
ordiiuuy behasiour, being informed that the new 
perfrirmer wb« my son, sent his coach, and an in- 
viUitiou for him; and, as he persisted in his re- 
fuHal to appear again upon the stage, (he playerH 
put another in his place, and we soou had him 
with us. Mr. Arnold gave him the kindest re- 
ception, and I received him with my usual trans- 
I port ; for I could never coantetfcit fa.Ue reseat- 
I ment Miss Wilmot's rennilion was mixed with 
seeming neglect, and yrt I eould peroeivu she 
acted a studied part. The tumult lu her mind 
seemed not yet abated; she said twenty ^ddy 
things that looked like joy, and then hinghed tund 
at ber own want of meautng. At intervals she 
would take a sly peep at Uie glass, as if hajipv in 
the coDsciousnoss of ItreBistible beaut}- ; and often 
wonid ask queBlions, williout giving any manner 
of attention io ihe answers. 



CHAPTER XX. 



AvTEB we had. supped, Mis. Arnold politely 
offered to send a conple of her fnotmen for my 
son's baggage, which he at first seemed to decline ; 
bat, upon herpremung the rei|ueat,he was obliged 
to infonn her, that a stick and a wallet were all 
the moveable thingsnfionthiscarth which he could 
boast of. < Why, ay, my son.' cried I , ' you left 
me but poor ; uid poor, I And, you are come liack ; 
and yet, I make no doubt, you have seen a great 
deal of the world.' — ' Yes, mt,' replied my son ; 
• hot travelling after fortune is not the way to 
secure her - and, indeed, of late, I have desisti^l 
Irom the pursuit.' — * I fancy, sir,' cried Mrs. 
Arnold, ' that the account of your adventures 
would bo amusing : the first part of them 1 have 
oflen heard from my niece ; but could the company 
prevail for the rest, it would be an additional 
obligation.' — 'Madam,' replied my son, ' 1 pro- 
mise you the pleasure you have in hearing will 
not be hail so great as my vanity in repealing 
Ihem ; and yet in tbe whole narrative I can 
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Tbe first misfortune of my hfe, which you all 
know, was great ; bat though it diatreseed it 
could not sink me. No person ever had a better 
knacL at hoping than 1. The less kind 1 found 
Fortune at one time, the more I expected from 
at another ; and being now at tbe bottom of 
her wheel, every new revolution might lift, but 
oonld not depress me. I proceeded, therefore, 
towards London in a fine morning, no way uneasy 
ut to.morrow, but cheerful as the birds that 
carolled by the road ; and comforted myself with 
reAacting, that London was the mart where abili- 
ties of every kind were sure of meeting distinction 
and reward. 

' Upon my arrivitl in town, sir, my first care 
as to deliver your letter of recomiuetidiktion to 



our cousin, who was himself in little better c 
oumstonces than J. My first scheme, you know, 
sir, was to be usher at an academy, and I asked 
his advice on the affair. Our comun received the 
proposal with a true Sardonic grin. " Ay," a 
he, " this Is, indeed, a very pretty career that has 
been chalked out for you. I have been an tisher 
to a boarding-school myself; and may 1 die by an 
anodyne necklace, bat I had rather be an under- 
turukey in Newgate 1 1 was up early and late : 
I was brow-beat by the master, hated for my ugly 
face by the mistress, worried by the boya within, 
permitted to stir out to meet civility 
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apprentice to (he business I"~" No."- — " Thenyoo 
won't do for a school. Can yoD drees the boys' 
hairt" — "No." — "Then you won't do for a 
school. Hava yon had the small-puii 1"— *• No." 
— " Then you won't do for a school. Can yon lie 
three in a lied I'"—" No." — "Then you will never 
da for a sebool. Have you got a good sComschI" 
— " Yes." — "Then you will by no means do tor a 
aehool. No sir ; if you are for a genteel, easy> 
profession, hind yoarself seven yearaasan appren- 
tice to turn a cutler's wheel ; but avoid a school 
by any meons. Yet come," continued ho. 
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thmk of commencing author like 
me t You have rend hi books, no doubt, of men 
of genius starving at the trade ; at present I'll 
show you forty very dull fellows about town that 
live by it in opulence. All honest jog-trot me 
who go on smootlily and dully, write history ai 
polities, and are praised : men, sir, who, had they 
been bred cobblers, would all their lives have only 
mended shoes, but nevor made them." 

' Finding that there was no great degree of gen 
tihty affixed to the cliaracter of an usher, I re 
solved to accept his proposal ; and, having the 
highest respect for literature, hailed the Aiiliqua 
Mater of Grub-street with reverence. I thought 
it my glory lo pursue a track which Dryden and 
Otway trod before me. I considered the goddess 
of this region as tbe parent of excellence ; and 
however an intercourse with (he world might girt 
iw good sense, the poverty she entailed I supposed 
to be the nurse of genius. Big with these reHec- 
tinns I sat down, and, finding that the best things 
remained to be said on the wrong side, I resolved 
to write a bonk that should bo wholly new. I 
therefore dressed up three paradoxes with some 
ingenuity. They were hilse, mdeed, but Iliey 
were new. The jewels of truth have been so otte 
imported by others, that nothing was left for m 
to import but some splendid things that, at a 
distance, looked every bit as well. Witness, you 
powers, what fancied importance sat perched upon 
my quill while 1 was writing I The whole learned 
world, I made no doubt, would rise lo oppose it" 
systenis ; but then I was prepared to oppose tl 
whole learned world. Like the porcuirine I sat 
self-collected, with a quill pointed aggjiut every 
opposer.' 

' Well said, my boy,' cried I ; ' and whaf i 
ject did you treat npon ! I hope you did not pass 
over the importance of monogamy. But I in( 
mpt : go on. Yon published your, paradox 
well, and what ^ the learned world say to your 
paradoxes !' 
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he, « jKjm kre nnacquinted with tbe Iokd. 1 11 

■each j<iB ■ ftit of it I^xik at these propDask ; 

wpm time rtry pnipoada I have subauUd veiy 
CDRtrortabl; for twslTe jeara. The moment ■ 
DoblEmui retunw from his tisieb, ■ CreoKan 
anires fnat Jsmaiea, or a dowager from her 
«0iuitl7-aeat, I etrilte tor a mbscnptioli. I first 
bcsi^ their hearts with flatterr, and then pour 
in taj propneoJa at the breach. If they Eabscribe 
RadO; the firS time, 1 renew mj RqaesI to beg 
a dedication fee ; if lliej' lei tne have tint, I smite 
them once more for engiaTing their coat of arms 
ml the top. Thos." continDed be, " 1 live by 
Tanitjr, and lan^ at it. But, betureen ourKlvee, 
I am now toa well known ; I should be glad to 
honow yoar bee a tnl ; a nobleman of distine- 
tion has jnM rvtumed from Icalr ; my hce is 
f>mili»r to hU porter : bnt, if yon bring this copy 
of rerws, my Meforit,yoDnieceed,and wc divide 
the spoil," ' 

' Blen qs, George/ ened I, ' and is this tbe 
employment of poeti now t Do men of their 
exalted talenta thus stoop to beggary ? Can they 
ao tar disgrace their calling, as to make a vile 
traffle of praise for bread ! ' 

' O no. or,' returned he ; ' a tme poet can never 
be so base ; for, whEreter there ia geaius, there 
is pride. Tbe creatures I now describe are only 
beggBiB in rhyme. The real poet, as be braves 
eyery hardship for &iine, so ia he eqoaUy a coward 
to dontempt : and none but those who are ■mwco'- 
thy proteetion condeKend to solicit it. 

' Having a mind too pmujj to stoop to such 
indignities, and yet a fortune too humble Ui hazard 
a second attempt for broe, I was now obliged to 
take a middle course, and write for bread. But 
1 wBB nnquiilified for a profesuou where mere 
indnsli]' alone was to insure success. I could 
not suppress mji lurkini passion for applause ; 
bnt oraially consumed that time in efforts after 
eieellence, whLch takes up bnt little room, when 
it shonld hare been more advantageously employed 
in the diSbsive prodnetions of fruitfnl mediocrity. 
My little piece would, therefure, come forth in the 
midat of gcrioitieal publicatJons, unnoticed and 
nnknown. The public were more importantly 
employed than to observe the easy simplicity of 
nw s^le, or the harmony of my iieriods. Sheet 
nicer sheet wsa thrown off to oblivion. Myessays 
were bnried among the essays upon liberty, eastern 
tales, and cures for the bite of a mad-dog ; while 
Pliilautoa, Fhilaielhes, and Pbilelutheros.and Phi- 
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rbo made to shabby an : 
ance, and I afraid of a repulse. But mi 
eioos soon van^ied ; lor Ned ThoTDbiU' 
tho bonora a very good-natnred fellow/ 

^ What did yoti ^r, Geor^ i" 
* Thomhill ! was not that his name ? It cui m>- 
taiuly be no other than my landlord.^ — * Bless IDC 1' 
cried Mra. .\nwld, 'is Mr. Thomhill lo ncara 
neighbour of j'ours ! He has long been % triad 
in our bmily, and we expect % visit &oa ban | 
shortly.' | 

' My (nend'afiiM earp.'coDtinaed mysc^<lm I 
to alter my appearance by a very fine snil rf his 
own clothes, and then I was admitted to hi> tUM 
upon the fbnting of half friend, half tmderiiif. 
My business was to attend him at anctifma, to pot 
him in spirits when he sat fur his (lictare, ts take 
the left hand in his chariot when not filled bj 
another, and to aesst at tattering a kip; a* the 
ihmse was, when he had a' mind for a frafio. 
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in the tunily. I Bras to do manj HDaU 
tilings without bidding ; to carry the coric -screw ; 
to stand godfather to all the bolter'i cbiltlrai ; to 






•e bumble ; and, if 1 c 



' In this honourable post, however, I wai 
without a rival. A captain of marines, whc 
farmed for the place by nature, opposed me in mf 
patron's affections. His mother had been hum- 
dresa to a man of qoality, and thus he earlj ac- 
quired a taste for pimping and pvdigree. As this 
gentleman made it the study of his life to be 
acquainted with lords, though he was dismissed 
from several for his stupidity, yet he found mtuij 
of them, who were as dull as himself, that per- 
mitted his assiduities. As flattery was his trade, 
he practised it with the en«iest addrem imagi- 
nable ; but it came awkward and stiff from me; 
and as every day my patron's desim of fiatteij 
increased, so every hour b^ng better acqnmnt- 
ed with Ills defects, I became more unwilhng b> 
give it. Thus I was onee more fairiy going to gite 
up the field to the captun, when my firiend linmd 

less than to fight a duel for him with a gentleman, 
whose water it was pretended he had used HI. 
I reaclily complied wilJi his request, and though I 
see you ars displeased at my conduct, yet, as il 
was a debt indisponsably due to friendship, I could 
not refuse. 1 tmdertook ^e aflUr, diaaitned my 
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anlagoQiBl, and soon after had the pleaanre of find- 
ing dat the lady vas oiilj a woman of the town, 
and the fellow her bully and a, aharper. Thin 
pieco of serrice nas repaid with the warmest pro- 
' sions of gratitude ; bot aa mj- friend was to 
ve town in a few days, he knew no other 
thod of scrvme mo, but by recommending me 
his uncle. Sir William Thomhill, and another 
ilemui of gnrat distincljon, »ho enjoyed a 
post under the ^venuneul. When he was ^me, 
~ '. care vna to carry ha recommeuilatory 
a his uncle, a man who«e character for 
irtue was univenal, yet juat. I waa're- 
eenved by bin wrvanta with the most hospitable 
1 smileB, for the looka of the domcatics ever trana- 
nut their mBBler'a benevolence. Being abown 
futo a grand apartmeot, where Sir William aoon 
I came to me, I delivered my message and letter, 
' which he read, and after pausing some minutes 
— •■ Pray, air," cried he, " inform me what you 
ve done for my kinsman, to lieservc this warm 
commendation ! Bnt I suppose, Bir, I guess 
□r nterita ; you have fought for him ; and so 
□ would expect a reward mm me for being the 
inBtnirnent of hia vices. I wish, sincerely wish, 
that my present refusal may be some puniahment 

for your guilt ; but stitl mora thai it may be i 

iDdacement to your repcnlance." The aevi 
of this rebuke I bore patiently, heraiiae I k 
that it was just. My whole expectations i 
therefore, lay in my letter to the great man. 
the doors (^ the nobility are almost over beset 
with beggars, all ready to thrust in eomii sly pcti- 
lian, I found it no easy matter to gain admittance. 
However, after bribing the servants with half 
my worldly fortune, I waa at last shown inti 
BpaciouB apartment; my letter being previou 
Bent Dp for hia lordship's inspection. Duriog t 
iS intemil, I had full time to look aroi 



petrilied roe with awe, and raised my idea of tlio 
ler. Ah I thought I to myaelf, how very great 
)t the poaseasor of all these things bv, who 
carriea in hia head the buaineaa of the state, and 
whose bouse diaplaya half the wealth of a king- 
dom ; sure hia genius must bo uDfatbomiible ! 
I Dnring these aw^ reflections 1 beard a step 
come heavily forward. Ah, this is the great man 
himself! No, it was only a chambermaid. Anotlier 
foot was heard soon after. Thii 






IB great 
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lait his lordship actually made 
•Are you," cried he, "the bearer of this here 
letter ?" I answered with a bow. " I learn by 
this," continued he, as "how that- — " But just 
>t that instant a servant delivered him a card ; 
uid without taking farther notice he went out of 
Ihe room, and left me to digest my own happiness 

itleianre, I saw no more of him, till told by a 
footman that his lordahip was going to his coach 
mt the door. Down I immediately followed, and 
joined my voice to that of three or four more, 
who come like mo to petition for favours. His 
lordstiip, however, went too fast for na, and was 

f.iniDg his cfaoriot-door with largo strides, when 
hallooed out to know if I was to have any raply. 
was by thia time got in, and muttered an 
ler, half of which only I heard, the other half 
loet in the rattling of his chariot-wheels. I 



h I fou 

myself alone at his lordship's gate. 

' My patience/ continued my son, ' was dl . 
quite exhausted. Stung with the thuuaand inilia- 
nities 1 iiad met with, I waa willing to cnat MiyBelf 
away, and only wantul the gulf to receive me. J 
regarded mp'Belf as one of those vile things tha 
Natare designed should be thrown by into bei 
lumbeT-raom, there Ui perish in obscurity. I hoi 
still, however, balf-a-guinea left, and of that 1 
thought fortune herself should not deprive mo 
but, in ordei' to be sure of this, I was resolved ti 
go instantly and spend it while I hod it, and then 
trust to occurrences for the real. As 1 was going 
along with this resolution, it happeaed that Mr. 
Crispe'a office seemed invitingly open to give me 
a welcome recertion. In thia olfiee Mr. Crisiie 
kindly offers oil his majesty's subjects a generous 
promise of 30(. a-year, for which promise all they 
give in return is their liberty for Ijfe, and permia- 
Biou to let him tronaport them to America aa 
slaves. I was happy at Ending a place where I 
could lose m^ fears in desperation, and entered 
this cell, for it had the appearance of one, with 
the devotioD of a monastic. Here I found a 
number of poor creatures, all in circumstances 
like myself, expecting the arrival of Mr. Criepe, 
preseuting a true epitome of English impatience. 
Each untroctable soul at variance witli fortune 
wreaked her injuries on their own hearts ; bu 
M[. Criape at last come down, and all our mur 
mors were hufihed. He deigned to regard mi 
with an air of peculinr approbation, and indeed hi 
was the first mau who, for a month past, talked Ui 
me witli smiles. After a few questions, he found 
I was fit for everytiilug in tlie world. He paused 
awhile upon the propereat means of providing for 
mc, and slapping bis foreliead us if he hud found 



interest to get me made secretary, I knew in my 
own heart that the fellow bed, and yet hie prumiso 
gave me pleasure, there was some^ng so magnl- 
ticent in the soond. I fairly, therelbre, divided 
my hitlf-guinna, one half ol which weot lo be 
added to his thirty thousand pounds, and w-ith the 
other half I resolved to go to the next tavern, to 
be tliere more happy than he. 

' Aa I was going out with that resolution, I was 
met at the door by the captain of a ship, with 
whom I hod formerly some little acquaintance, 
and he agreed lo be my companiBu over a bowl of 
punch, Aa I never chose to make a aecret of my 
oircumstances, he assured me that I was upon the 
very point of ruin, in Uatening to the office-keeper's 
promises ; for that he only designed lo sell me to 
the plantations. "Bat," continued he, "I fancy 
3'ou might by a much shorter voyage be very 
etisily put into a genteel way of bread. TaJte my 
advice. My ship soils to-morrow for Amsterdam ; 
what if yon go in her as a passenger! The 
moment you luid, all you have to do is to teach 
the Dutchmen English, and I warrant you'll get 
puptia and money enough. I suppose you under- 
stand Engliah," added he, "by this time, or the 
deuce is in it." I confidently assured lum of that ; 
but expressed a doubt whether the Dutch would 
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be willing (o learn EDglish. He afHrmed, with ui 
o»lh, that they were fond of it lo distraction ; and 
upon that aJiirniatioii 1 agreed with his prmjosul, 
and embarked the next day to teach aie IJutcb 
Englidi in Hulland. Tbu wind was f^r, uur 
voyage ahart, ttnil, after havin;' jiatd my paasajte 
with Ijalf niv movMjiles, I foBnd myself, ' " 
friiDi the skiea, a Btranger in one of the 
streets of Amsteidam. In this situation i vua 
□nwilliitg to Jet any time pass unemployed in 
teaching. 1 addressed myself, therefore, lo two 
~f three of those 1 met, whose appearance seemed 
nosC promising ; but it was im|>oesible to make 
ourselves mutually understood. It was not till 
this very moment I rewllected, (hat in order tu 
teach Dutchmen English, it was necessary titat 
they should first teaoh mo Dutch. How I eame 



erlook B 



obvioi 



erlooked it. 

■ This scheme thus blown up, 1 had some 
tluughtH of fairly shipping back to EnEhmd again ; 
but falling into company with an Ineh student, 
who was returning Irom Luuvnui, our conversa- 
tion turning upon topics of literature (for by the 
way, it may be observed, that I always forgot the 
meanness of my eirenm stances whan I conld con- 
verve CD such subjects), from him I learned, that 
there were not two men in his whole imiveiHity 
who imdeTBtood Greek. This amazed me ; I in- 
stantly resolved lo travel to Louvain, and tbeni 
live by teaching Greek ; anil in this design I was 
heartened by my brother-student, who throw out 
some biutfi that a fortune might be got by it. 

' I Bat boldly forward the next morning. Every 
day leaaencd the burtlien of my moveableB, like 
.^iSop and liis basket of bread ; for I paid them 
fur my lodgings to the Dutch as I travelled on. 
When I came to Loavain, I was resolved not to 
go . sneaking to the lower professora, but openly 
tendered my talents to the principal himself. I 
went, had admittance, and otfered him my service 
as a master of the Greek language, which I had 
been told was a desideratum in his university. 
The prindpal seemed, at first, lo doubt of my 
abilities ; but of these 1 offered to convince him, 
by turning a part of any Greek author he should 
fii upon into Latin. Fmding me perfectly eamcBt 
in my proposal, he address^ me thus : " You see 
me, young man : I never learned Greek, and I 
don't find that 1 hare ever missed it, I have had 
a doctor's cap and gown without Greek ; I have 
ten thousand floiins a-year without Gi«ek ; I eat 
heartily without Greek ; and, in short," conlinned 
be, " as I don't know Greek, I do not believe there 
is any good in it." 

' I was now too far from home to think of re- 
turning, so I resolved to go forward. I had some 
knowledge of muBic, with a tolerable voice ; 1 now 
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them sprightly in pro- 
furuuu tu their wants. Whenever I approached 
a peasant's bouse towards nightfall, I played one 
of my most merry tunes, and that procured me 
not only a lodging, but subsistence for the next 
day. I once or twice attempted to play for people 
of fashion ; but they always thought my perform- 
ance odious, and never rewarded me even with a 






trifle. This was to me the more extraurdiiutry, 
as whenever I used in better days to play for 
company, when pUying was my amusement, mv 
music never failed t4j throw them 
and the ladiea especially ^ but, as il 
only means, it was received with contempt : a 
proof how ready the world is to underrate those 
talents by which a man is supported. 

' 1 n this manner I proceeded to Paris, with no 
design but just to look about me, and then (o go 
fonrard. The people of Paris are much fonder 
of strangers that have money, than of those that 
have wit. As I could not boast much of either, I 
was no great favourite. After walking about ibe 
towu four or^five days, and seeing tiie outsides of 
the best houses, I was preparing to leave this T»- 
treat of venal hospitality ; when, pas^ng throogli 
one of the principal streets, wbuni should I meet 
but our couHU, to whom you first 
me I This meeting was very agreeabli 
and 1 believe not displeasing in him. He 
into the nature of my journey to Fsris, aoa m- 
funned me of his own business there, which was 
to collect pictures, medals, intaglios, and antiques 
of all kinds, fur a gentleman in London, who bid 
t stepped into taste and a large fortune. I «» 
mo]¥ surprised at seeing our cousin pitdvd 
in for this office, as he himself hail often ti- 
ed me he knew nothing of the matter. Ofaa 
asking how he had been taught the urt «L a 
" ' he assured me ihU 
e whole secret coa- 
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always to obsorve that the picture might have 

I of r^a 
... ) taught j«n 

how to be an author in London, I'll now under- 
take to instruct you in the art of picture-bnjing 

' With this proposal I very readily closed, as it 
was living ; and now all my ambition was to live. 
I went therefore to his lodgings, improved my 
dress by his as«stance ; and, after some time, ao- 
companied him to auctions of pictures, where tho 
English gentry wore expected to bo purchaBen. 
I was not a little surprised at his intijna,cy with 
people of the beat fashion, who referred theiusejvcs 
lo his judgment upon every picture or medal, aa 
lo an u[ierriiig standard of taste. He made vetj 
good use of my assistance upon these occasions S 
for when asked his opinion, he wonid gravely take 
me aside and ask mine, shrug, look wiae, return, 
and assure the company that he could give uo 
opinion upon an aBair of so much importaaee; 
Vet there was sometimes an occasion for a mors 
supported nssuiance. I remember to have seen 
him, after giving his opinion that the colouring of 
a picture was not mellow enough, very dehberat^ 
take a brush with brown varnish that waa acci- 
dentally lying by, and rub it over the pieoe with 
great composure before all the company, and then 
ask if he had not improved tlie tints. 

' When he had finished his coumiissioD in Parii^ 
he left me strongly recommended to several men 
of distinction, as a person very proper for a tra- 
velling tutor ; and, after aome time, I was em- 
ployed in that capacity by a gentiemon who 
brought his ward to Paris, in order to set him 
forward on hia tour through Europe. I was lo b( 
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the young gentleman's ([uvpmnr, but with a pro- 
viso thM he ahonld alwayB be permitted to govern 
himself. My papi], in fact, understood tlie art of 
raiding in money ooncema much better than I. 
He was heir to a fortune of about two hundred 
thousand pounds, left liim by an uncle in iJie 
West Indies ; and itia guardianH, to qualify iiica 
for the managenient of it, liaJ bound hiiu appren- 
tice to an attorney. Tliua avariea was his pro- 
vailing paeeion : all liia q^ueations oa the road uerc, 
hoH muoh money might t>e saved ; wliicli »as t)iu 
least expenuva coorae ot travelling ; whether any 
thing caald be liought that would turn to atcouot 
wbeo dispoaed of agaio in London. Such cariosi- 
ties on the way aa euuld be seen for nothing, he 
was ready enough to look at ; but if the sight of 
(bem was Co be paid for, he nsnally asserted that 
he had been told they were not worth seeing. 
He never paid a bill that he would not observe, 
how amazingly expensive travelling was 1 and all 
Ihia though be was not yot twenty-one. When 
Brrivcd at Leghorn, aa we took a walk to look at 
the port and uiipping, he inquired the expense of 
the pDfiBBgB by sea home to England. This he 
was infonned was hut a triflo compared to hia 
returning by land : he was therefore unable 
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embarked with only one atfendimt for London. 

' 1 now thorelbra was left once more opon the 
world at large ; but then it waa a thing I was used 
la. However, my skill in mnrac could avail me 
nothiifg in a country where every peasant was a 
better musician Chan 1 ; hut by diis time I had 
acquired another talent which answered my pur- 
pose ae well, and this was a aldll in disputation. 
In all the foreign univer^tieB and convents there 
are, upon certain days, philosophical theses main- 
tained against every advenlitiouB disputant; for 
which, if the champion opposes with any dexterity, 
he can elaim a gr^uily in money, a dinner, and a 
bed for ooe night. In this manner, therefore, 1 
fbnght my way towards England ; walked along 
from cdty to city ; examined mankind more nearly; 
and, if 1 may bo express it, saw both aides of the 
pictnrc. My remarks, however, are but few ; I ■ 
] tbnnd that monarchy was the best government for 
I the poor to live in, and Gommonwealths for the 
I rich. I found that riches in general were in every 
I canntry another name for freedom ; and that no 
' man is so fond of ljt>erty himself, as not to be 
lemroDS of subjecting the will of some individuals 
in Bduety to hie own. 

' Upon Tny arrival in England, I resolved to pay 
my reapects first to yon, and then to enlist as a 
Tolnnteer in the first expedition that was going 
forwajd ; but on my journey down my resolutions 
vera changed by meeting an old acquaintance, 
who I found betonged to a company of comedians 
that were going to make a summer campaign in 
the country. The company seemed not moch to 
disapprove of me for an naaociate. They all, how- 
T, apprised me of the importance of the task 
which 1 aimed; that the public was a many- 
I headed monster, and that only such as had very 

rd heads could please it ; that acting was not to 
learnt in a day; and that without some triidi- j 
tional shrugs, which had been on the stiufe, and | 
only on the stage, these hundred years, ( could I 
never pretend to pleaae. Tho next dillicully waa | 



in fitting me with parts, as almost evei^ charac 
wuB in keeping. 1 was driven for some time fr 
one character to another, till at bsl Horatio > 
fixed upon, which the prosenoe of tile present e< 
pany has happily hindered nie from acting.' 
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tt after dinner (ho 
when the appearance 

equijJag'o . 

the general satistaction. The butler. 
l)ecome my friend in the family, informed mc 
a whisper, that the squire liad already made si 
overtures to Miss Wilraot, and that her aunt , 
uncle seemed highly to approve the match. Upon 
Mr. Thomhill's entering, he seemed, at seeing my 
son and me, to start back ; but I r^dily imputed 
that to surprise, and not displeasure. However, 
upon our advancing to salute him, he returned our 
greeting with the most apparent candour ; and 
after a short time his presence served only ti 
increase the general good humour. 

After tea, he called me aside, to inquire after 
my daughter ; but upon my mformiog I ' 
my inquiry was unsucoessfu], he seemed greatly 
surprised ; adding that be had beeu since ' 

quently at my house, in order to comfort the ;. 

nf my family, whom he left perfectly well. Ho 
then asked if 1 had communicated her misfortune 
Co Miss Wilmot, or my son ; and upon my reply- 
ing that I had not told them as yet, he greatly 
approved my prudence and preoantion, desiring 
me by all means to keep it a secret ; ' for at best,' 
cried he, 'it is but divulging one's own inlamy; 
and perhaps Miss Livy may uot be so guilty aa no 
all imagine' We were here inlerrupCed by a 
servant, who came to ask the squire in to stand 
up at cODUtiy-danees ; so that he lefl me quite 
pleased with the interest he seemed to take in 
my coneems. His addresses, however, to Miss 
Wtlmot, were too obvious t " 
yet she seemed not perfectly pleased, but bore tiiem 
rather in eomplianco Co the will of her ai 
from real inclmation. 1 had even the satisfaction 
to Bee her lavish some kind looks upon my nu- 
fortunaCe son, which the other coold neither extort 
by his fortmie nor assiduity. Mr. Thomhill's 
seeming composure, however, not a httle surprised 
roe : we had now continned hers a week, at t' 
pressing instances of Mr. Arnold ; but each d 
Cendemesa Misa Wilmot showed my s( 
-■""'"" '- — '-'-■- seemed proportionahly 

He had formerly made ns tho most kind ai 
ances of using his interest to serve tlie family ; but 
now bis generosity was not confined to promises 
alone. The morning I designed for my departure 
Mr. Thomhill came to me, with looks of reiU plea- 
sure, Co inform me of a piece of service he had 
done for his friend George. This was nothing less 
than his faaving procured him an ensign's commLt- 
aioD in one of the regiments that were going to the 
West indies, fur wMuh ho had promised but one 
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hundred pounds. Ins interest having been sufficient 
' _et an abatement of the oilier two : ' As for this 
trifling piece of Bervico,' nmtinned the yoong gen- 
tleman, * 1 desire no other reward but the pleasure 
' having served my friend ; and as for the bon- 
drcd pounds to be paid, if you are unable to raise 
it yoanwlvet, I will Kdvunr^ it, and you ehall repay 
me at your leiuire.' This was a ^vour wo wanted 
wordu to express our settse of : I readily, theri!- 
fore, g&ve my bond fur the money, and testilied as 
much gratitude as if I never intended to pay. 

Georse was to depart for town the next day to 
leenre his eomnussian, in pursuance of his gene- 
rous patron's directians, who judged it biglily 
Espedient to use despoWh, lest in the mean time 
mother should atep in with more 8dvant»({WU9 
proposals. The next morning, therefore, our 
mng soldier was early prepared for his departure, 
id seemed the only person among ns that was 
jt affected by it. Neither the fatigues and dan- 
^ 4ra fae was going to eneounter, nor the friends 
and mistress (for Miss Wilmotactaallj loved him) 
he was leaving behind, any way damped his spirits. 
After he had laken leave of tbc rest of the com- 
pany, I gave liim all that I had — my blessing : 
' And now my boy,' cried I, * thou art going 1o 
fighi tor thy country, remember how thy brave 
grandfather fought for his sacred king, nhen 
hiyalty among Britons was a virtue. Co, my boy, 
and imitate him in all bat his miafortuaes ; if it 
was a misfortnne to die with Lord Faikland. Go 



« those whh which Hi 
Ihe^uoburied head of a soldier.' 

morning I took leaTC of the good fii- 
mily that had been kind enoagh to entertain ma 
.g, not without seventl exprossions of grali- 
o Mr. Thomhill for his late bounty. I left 
in the enjoyment of all that happiness which 
affluence and good breeding procure, and returned 
towards home, despairing of ever finding my 
dsught^T more, bat sending a nigh to Heaven to 
spore and to forgive her. I was now come within 
about twenty miles of home, having hired a horse 
to carry me, as I was yet but weak, and eociforted 
myself with the hopes of soon seeing nil I held 
dearest upon earth. But the night coming on, I 
put up at a little public-house, by the road-side, 
d asked for the landlord's company over a pint 
wiuo. We sat beside his kitchen fire, which 
IS the best room in the house, and chatted on 
liticB and Iho news of the country. We hap- 
pened, among other topics, to talk of young squire 
Thonihill, who, the host assured me, whs hated as 
much a« his uncle. Sir William, who sometimes 
le down to the country, was loved. He went 
XI observe, that he mode it his whole study to 
betray the daughters of such as received him to 
their bouses, and after a fortnight or three nx^ks' 
pouession turned them out unrewarded and aban- 
doned to the world. As no continued our dis- 
course in this mBnnar, his wife, who had been out 
■■o get change, returned, and perceiving that her 
linsbaud was enjoying a pleasure in which she 
was not a sharer, she asked bim, in an angry tone, 
vhftt he did there, to which he only replied in an 
ronieal way by drinking her heiilth. ' Mr. 8y- 
monds,' cried she, ' you use me very ill, ' "" 
bear it no longer. He ' ' ' 



e three parts of the bus 



ncss is lefl for me to do, and the fourth left nn- 
flnished, while you do nothing but souk with the 
gueeta all day long ; whereas, if a spoonful of 
jiquor were to cure mo of a fever, I never touch 
a drop.' 1 now found what she would be at, and 
immediately poured her out a glass, which she 
received with a curtsey, and drinking towards 
my good health, ' Sir,' resunied she, ' it is not w 
much for the vdue of the HquDr 1 am angry, bu 
one cannot help it when the house is going out o 
the windows. If the customers or guests are ti 
be dunned, all the burden lies upon my back : he'd 
as lief eat that ghus as budge after them himtelf. 
There now above stairs we have a young wffl 
who has come to take up her lodgings here, and I 
don't believe she has got any money, by her over- 
civility. I am cerUun she is very slow of payment, 
and I wish she were put m mind of it' — ' Wliat 
signlliee minding her !' cried the host ; 'ifsh 
slow she's sure.' — ' 1 don't know that,' replied tbe 
wife, ' but I know that I sm sure she has I 
here a fortnight, and we lutve not yet seen 
cross of her money.' — * 1 sappose, my dear,' cried 
he, 'we shall have it all in a lump.' — ' In a lamp T 
cried the other, ■ I hope wo may get it any way ; 
and that I am resolved we will this very night, or 
out she tramps, hag and baggage.' — ' ConHider,my 
dear,' cried Uie husband, ' she is a gentlewoom I 
and deserves more respect.'—* As for the miiler 
of that,' returned the hostess, ' gentle or siaifle, ] 
out she shall pack with a sasBaram, Gentry may 
be good things where they take ; hut for my part 
I never saw much good of them at the engn of the 
Harrow.' Thus saying, she ran up a narrow 
flight of stairs that went from tbe kitchen la a 
room over-head, and I soon perceived by 6 
loudness of her voice, and the bittemess of h«r 
reproaches, that no money was to be had from ' 
lodger. I could hear her remonstrances i 
distinctly: 'Out, T say, pack out this momi 
tramp, tliou infamous strumpet, or I'll give 
a mark thou won't lie the better for thcas three 
months. What I you trumpery, to come 
take up an hoDest liouse without cross or coi 
bless yourself with ! come along, I say.' — ' dear 
■madam,' cried the stranger, ' pity me, pity a po — 
abandoned creature for one night, and death w 
Mwn do the rest.' I instantly knew the voice of 
my poor ruined child Olivia. I flew to her re*- 
cue, while tlie woman was dragging her slang by 
the hair, and I eanght the dear forlorn wretch in 
my arms. ' Welcome, any way welcome, toy 
dearest lost one, my treasure, to your poor old 
father's bosom. Though the vicious fois^w thse, 
there is yet one in the world that will never for- 
sake thee ; though thou hadst ten thousand cri 
to answer for, ho will forgive them all.' — ' O my 
own dear,' — for minutes Blie could say no more, — ■ 
•my own dearest good papal Could angels bo 
kinder 1 How do I deserve so much I The villaii^ 
I hate him and myself, to fae a reproach to so 
much goodness. You can't forgive me ; I know 

you cannol ' Yes, my child, from my heart I do 

forgive thee : only repent, and we both shall y pt 
be happy. We sball see many plesjsant days yot, 
my Olivia.'—' Ah ! never, sir, never. The rest of 
my wretched life must t>e infamy abroad, and 
shame al home. But, 'bIhh t p^a, you look mudl 
paler than you used to do. Could such a thing as 
'""""" ■" " ! surely you 
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hare too raueh wisdom to talie the miseries of my 
guilt upon yoDTMlf I' — 'Our wisdom, young wo- 
luan — ' repUed 1. 'AJi, why so cold a name, paps I' 
cried she. ■ This in tlio tirat time yna evur oklled 
me by so cold x name.' — ' 1 ask psrdon, my dar- 
ling,' retqnmd I ; ' but 1 was going to obaorre, 
tlukt wtBdotn niakce but a alnw dcrlunce agauut 
troublB, Uiough at bat a sure one.' 

The landlady now t^tumed to linnw if we did 
not choose a mors genteel apartment ; to which 
■aaenting, we were shown to a room where we 
could converse more &ceiy. After we had talked 
onndvesiatosomedegTBeaftranquillitj'ilconldaot 
avoid dcsiringsome account of the gradations that 
ladtoherpreeentwrelchedsiluation. 'ThatTillain, 
Mr," gajd she, ' from the firat day of our meeting, 
mads me honourable, though private prDpoaala.' 

'Villain, indaed,' cried I ; 'and yet it in aume 
measure surprises me, liaw a person uf Mr. Bur- 
obeli's good sense and seeming honour cualil 1« 
eutlty of such delibemtc baseoesa, and thus step 
iDio » family lu uudo il/ 

• My dear papa," returned my daughter, 'you 
iRboDT under a strange mistake. Mr. Buruhell 
never attempted to deceive me. Instead of that, 
betook every opportumty of pi vately admonishing 
me agaJDBt the artifiees of Mr. Thonihill, who, 1 
now find, was even worse than he representisl 
him.'—' Hr. Tbonihill I ' interrupted I, ' can it be I' 
— * Ybh, sir," returned she, • it was Mr. I'homhill 
whoeeduoed me ; who employed the two ladies, 
Bs he called them, but who in fact were abandoned 
women of the town, without breeding or pity, (o 
decoy us np to London. Their artifloes, you may 
remember, would have certunly succeeded, but 
for Mr. Burcbell'B letter, who directed those re- 
proaches at them, which we all applied to ourselves. 
How he came to have so much influence as to 
defeat their inteatUins, still remains a aecret to 
mc t but I am convinced he was ever our warmest, 

■ Yoa amaze me, mf dear,' cried I ; ' but now 
I find my first suqiicione of Mr. Tbomhill's hase- 
nesB were too well grounded : but he can triumph 
in security ; for he is rich and we are poor. But 
tell me, my child ; sure it was no small tempta- 
tion that cnutd tlius obliterate all the impresaions 
of each an education, and so virtuous a disposition 

■ Indeed, sir,' replied she, ■ he owes all his tri- 
umph to the de«re I hiLd of mnhuig him, and not 
mjieir, happy. I knew that the ceremony of our 
marriage, which was privately pcrfomied by a 
popish priest, was no way binding, and that I had 
nothing lo trust to bnt Ins honour.' — ' What !' In- 
lormpted I, 'and were you indeed married by a 
pricBt, and in orders T*. — * Indeed, sir, we were," 
iwplied she, ' though we were both sworn lo con- 
ceal his mune.'— ' Why then, my child, eome to 
my Bjrms again ; and now yno are a thousand times 
more welcome than before ; for you are his wife 
to all inteuls and purposes ; nor can nil the laws 
of man, though written upon tables of adamant, 
lessen the force of tliat sacred connexion.' 

•Aks! papa,' replied abe,'you are but Vittlcac- 
quainted with his viHanies ; ho haa been married 
already, by the same priest, to sis or eight wives 
more, whom, like me, be has deceived and ulmn- 

Hns he so f cried I, ' then we must hang the 



prioBt, and you shall infort 



him to-mor- 

whou 1 am sworn to secrecy f— ' My dear,' I re- 
plied, * if yon have made eueh a promise, I can- 
not, nor will I tempt you to break il. Even though 
it may beneRt the public, you moat not inform 
against him. lnaUhQmaninBtitution*,aBmaIlerBVil 
iaallowedtoprocureagreatergDod: as, in polities, 
a province may l>e given away to secure a kingdom; 
in medicina, a limb may be lopped off to preserve 
the liody. But in religion the law is written and 
inflexible, nerwr to do evil. And, this law, my 
child, is right ; for otherwise, if we commit a 
smaller evil to procure a greater good, certain 
guilt would be thus incurred in e:(pectation of 
contingent advantage. And though the advantage 
should certainly follow, yet the mterval between 
eouMiiiBMon and advantage, which is allowed to be 
guilty, may bo that in which we are called away 
eo answer for the things wo have done, and the 
volume of human actions is closed for ever. But 
I ijilcrrupt you, my dear: go on." 

' The very nest morning,' continued site, ' 1 
found what little expectations I was to have fi'om 
his sincerity. That veiy morning ho introduced 
me to two unhappy women more, whom, like me, 
he had deceived, but who lived in contented pros- 
titution. I loved hitn too tenderly to bear such 
rivals in his affections, and Etrovu to forget my in- 
famy ill a tumult of pleasures. With this view, I 
danced, dressed, and talked, but still was untiappy. 
The gentlemen who visited there told me eveiy 
moment of the power of my charms, and this only 
contributed to increase my melancholy, as I had 
thrown all their power quite away. Thus each day 
1 grew more pensive and he more iosolenC, till at 
last the monster had the assurance to offer me tb 
a young baronet of his acquaintance. Need I 
describe, sir, how this ingratitude stung mel Mr 
answer to this proposal was almost madness. I 
desired lu part. As I was going, he oRcred me a 
puree ; but I flung it at him with indipiatiou, and 
bnrBt from him in a n^je that for a while kept me 
inseufflble of the miseries of my situation. But I 
soon looked round me, and saw myself n vile, ab- 
ject, guilty thing, without one friend in the world 
to apply to. Just in that interval a Htage-coach 
happening to pass by, I took a place, it b^g my 
only aim to be driven at a distance from a wretch 
I deiqiised and detested, I was set down he 









and tills 



grow panful to me. 
much ; hut mine are greater 
ine are mixed with guilt and 



'itli my mama and 
Their so 

' Have patience,my child,' cried I, 'and 1 hope 
things will yet be better. Take some repose to- 
night, and to-morrow I'll cany you home to your 
mother and the rest of the family, from whom you 
will receive a kind reception. Poor u'oman '. this 
has gono to her heart ; but she loves yon still, 
Olivia, and will forget it.' 
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Qg I look my daughter behind m 



nmyre 



vellec 
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along, I stroie by every pcrauaai 
■orrowB and fcara, and to arm hf-r with n-solD- 
tion to bear tho presence of her ofTended motlier. 
1 look every opportunity, from the proHpect of a 
fine connti}', through which we passed, to obBerve 
how much kinder Heaven ws« to ub tluui we to 
each other ; and that tho miafortimes of nature's 
Ling were but very few, I assured her, tliat 
dioold never perceive any change in my af- 
ions, and that during my lUe, which yet inigtit 
be long, she mi^it depend upon a gunrdlan and 
an iiutntctor. I armed her against the ceiuurea 
of the world, ahuwed her that books were Bweet 
unrepTDaching cumpauiuns to the niiserahle, sjid 
that, if they could not bring ua to enjoy life, they 
would at least teaeh as to endure it. 

The hired horse that we rode woa to be put np 
that night at an inn by the way, within about five 
milCB from my house ; and as I noa willing to pre- 
pare my family for my daughter's reception, 1 de- 
Iemune<l to li^ve bur that night at the inn, uid 
return for her, accompanied hy my daughter 
Sophia, early the next morning. It was night be- 
! we reached our appomted Btnge ; however, 
ir seeing her provided with a decent apHj-tment, 
and having ordCTed the hostess to prepare proper 
refreshments, 1 kissed her, juid proceeded towards 
And now my heart caught new sensations 
of pleasure, the nearer I appnuiehed that peacc- 
.nMon. As a bird that had been frightened 
Is nest, my affectinns outwent my hnsle, and 
hovered round my little Jireade with all tlio mp- 
■ ■o of expectation. I called np tho many fond 
things I hjid to say, and anticipated the welcome 
've. I already felt my wife's tender 
etiibrace, and smiled at the joy of my Uttle ones. 
As I walked but slowly, the night waned apuce ; the 
labourerB of the day were all reUred to rest ; the 
out in every cottage ; no sounds were 
hoard but of the shrilling cock, and the deep- 
lutWd watch-dog, at hollow diataneo. I ap- 
oached my little abode of pleasure, and, beforo 
was within a furlong of tiie place, our honest 
OWBtilf came running to welcome me. 

nidnight that I came to knock 
at my door: all wss still and ailent — my heart 
dilated with unuttcrahle bappiuesB, when, to my 
amazement, I saw the hause bursting out intoa bla,ze 
of fire, and every aperture red with oonflagratioii I 
I gave a loud convulsive outcry, and fell upon the 
pavement insensible. Tliis alarmed my son, who 
had till this been asleep, and he, perceiving the 
flamed, instantly awaked my wife and dau^ter, 
and aQ running out, naked and wild with appre- 
recnlied me to life with their angnish. 



( only to objeo 



r, for 



Dames had by this time caught the roof of our 
dwelling, port after part continuing to fall in, while 
the family stood with silent agony looking on as if 
they enjoyed the hlize. I gazed upon them and 
upon it by turns, and then looked round mo for 
my two little one*; hut thoy were not to be seen. 
'O miseiy 1 where,' ciied I, ' where are my little 



ones V — ■ They ore burnt to death in the flames,' 
said my wife cahuly, ' and I will die with them.' 
That moment I heard the cry of the babes within, 
who were jnst awaked hy the tire, and nothing 
could have stopped me. ^ Where, where are my 
children V cried I, rushing through the flamei, 
and bursting the door of the chWber in which 
they were confined ; ■ where are my little ones I' 
— ' Here, dear papa, here we are I' cried they tu- 
getlier, while the flames were just catching the 
bed where they lay. I caught them both in my 
arms, and conveyed them tl^oagh the lire as bsl 
as possible, while, just as I was going out, the roof 
sunk in. ' Now,' cried I, ' holding up roy chUdren, 
' now lot the ilames bum on, and all my paMes- 
Mons perish ; here they are— I have saved my 
treasure : here, my deanat, here are our treastires, 
and we shall yet be happy.' We kissed our little 
darlings a Ihousacd times ; they clasped us round 
the neck, and seemed to share our trajiaporlB, 
while their mother laughed and wept by turns. 

I now stood a calm spectator of the flames, and 
after some dme began to perceive that my arm lo 
the shoulder was scorched In a toriible matiuer. ll 
was, therefore, ont of my power to give mj eoo 
any assistance, either in attempting to save our 
goods, or preventing the flames spreading to our 
com. By this tune the neighbours were jiI b tt pwI, 
and came running lo our aseiatance ; but all they 
could do was to stand, like us, spectators ot the 
calamity. My goods, among which were the niila 
I had reserved for my daughters' fortunes, woe 
entirely consumed, except a Imx willi some pHiars 
that stood in the kitchen, and two or three thinn 
more of little consequence, which my son bron^t 
away in the beginning. The neighliours contri- 
buted, however, what they could lo tighten onr 
distress. They brought us clothes, awl famished 
one of oar out-houses witJi kitchen uteiuils ; so 
thai by daylight we had another, though a wretohed, 
dwelling to retire to. My honest next neighbour 
and his children were not the leaai aB^dnoos in 
providing ua with every thing necessary, and of- 
fering whatever consolaUon untutored benevoleaes 
ooalif suggest. 

When the fears of my family had Bubside^ 
ourioaity to know the cause of my long stay began 
to lake place ; having, therefore, informed them uf 
every particular, I proceeded to prepare them for 
the reception of onr lost one ; and, though we bad 
nolhing but wretchedneBS now to impart, I wis 
willing to procure her a welcome to wiuit we had: 
this task would have been more difficult bnt foi 
our own recent calamity, which had hiuubled my 
wife's pride, and blunted it by more poignant 
afflictions. Being unable to go for my poor chiU 
myself, as my arm grew very painful, 1 sent tnj 
son and daughter, who soon returned, Bupportiug 
tho wretched delinquent, who had not tlie courage 
to look up at her mother, whom no instructions 
of mine could persuade to a perfect reconciliation ; 
for women liave a much stronger sense of feowls 
error than men. ■ Ah, madam 1' cried her mu- 
ther, ' this is but a pour place you are come le 
after so much finery. My daughter Sophy and I 
can afford but little entertainment to persons who 
have kept company only with people of distinction t 
yes, Miss Livy, yonr poor father and 1 have suf- 
fered very much of late ; hut I hope Heaven will 
forgive you.' During this reception, the unhappy 
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iiD Stood paJe Bud tiviubling, unnble to weep 
o reply ; liut 1 could nut contiiiUi) a aleat 
spectator uf b«r dtstrcas; wtaerefore, assuoiiii);; a 
degreo of ae^ ^' ' ' ' ' ' ' 



r foUowi 



Hubmi 



BDtreatj^omaiifthat my words may be oowmorked 
sDce for ftll : I hat-chcre bruugbtyou backapoor 
deluded wanderer — li<.-r retuni to duty demandB 
the reviTal of our teademcaB ; the real hordshipH 
of life are now coining fa«t upon un ; let u< not, 
therdore, jncreaso them by disseniions unung 
each other : it we live harmoniously together, we 
may yet be contented, as Hi 



"m dirwled 

by tba cKBiDple. flraven, we aru Baiurvd,is much 
mora pleased to view a repentaut sinner than 
Binety-nine persona who have supported a course 
of niideviutuig rectitude: and this is right; for 
that UDEle efibrt by whicli we stop short in tlie 
dowB-hiii path to perdition, is of itself a greater 
exertioii of »irtuB Ihon a hundred acts of juatioe.' 



CHAPTER XXIIl. 



SoHB lusiduity was now required t« make our 
present abode as convenient as possible, and we 
were soon again qualified to enjoy our former se- 
Beoit^. Being disabled myself fnim aseisling my 
non in our usiial oocupations, I read to my family 
from the few books that were saved, and psrticu- 
I tarlj from sach as, by amusing the imagination, 
eontribnled to case the heart. Our good noigh- 
bonrs, too, came every day with the kindest con- 
dolence, and fixed a, time in which they were all 
ist in repairing my former dwelling. Honest 
T WillisJnswas not last among those visitors, 
but heartily offered his friendship. He would evon 
have renewed his addresses to my daughter ; but 
she rejected them in such a manner as totally re- 
Miitii il his future solieitations. Her grief seemed 
fimned for continning, and she wus the only pei^ 
our little society that u, week did uot re- 
• cheerfiilneaB. She now lost tlmt unblush- 
ocpnce which once taught her to respect 
• Iwtself, and to seek pleasure by plesrang. Anxiety 
' liad now tiiken strong possession of her mind ; her 
I h<«u9 began to be iniiiaired with her constitution, 
I and neglect still more eoutributad to diminish it. 

Iirut^t a, pang to her heart, and a tear to her 
ejn i And as one vice, though cured, ever plants 
alfaer* whdre it bos been, so ber former guilt, 
tfaoagh driven out by rcpeulance, left jealousy and 
eaxy behind. I strove a thousand ways to lessen 
ber litre, and even forgot uiy own pain in a con- 
Mm tar hen, collecting such amusing passages of 
history as a strong memory and some reading 
cDoId suggest. ' Our happiness, my dear,' 1 would 
iay, ' is io the power of One who can bring it shout 
b^ a thoneand unforeseen ways that ' 



^iLtiid 



herself a widow and a mutlier at the age of 
fifloen. As she stood uue day caressing her infknt 
son In the open window of an ajiarCmeDt, which 
liuug over the river Volluma, the child, with a 
sudden spring, leaped from her arms into tbe 
^ iliaapjiearod in a moment. The 



nother, 






1,01, far 
herself 

with great dilHcutty escaped to tlie opposite nliore, 
juat when some French soldiers were plundering 
tlie cuuuti}' on that side, who immei^tely nude 
her tlivir prisoner. 

' As the war was then carried on between the 
French and Italians with tlie utmost inhumoni' 
they were going at once lo porpelntte those f 
('Xtremes suggested by appetite and cruelty. This 
base resolution, however, was opposed by a young 
oHioer, who, tliough their retreat required tlie 
utmost •.-xpedition, placed ber behind him 
brought her iu safety U> his native oity^. 
beauty at Erst caught his eye : ber merit, 
after, his heart. They were married ; he rwe to 
the highest posts ; they lived long together, anc 
were hsjipy. But tbe felicity of b soldier csi 
never be called permanent : after an interval oi 
several years, tile troops which bo couunanded 
having met with a repulse, he was obliged to take 
shelter in the dty where he hod lived with his 
wife. Here they suffered a siege, and die city at 
length was (alien. Few histories can produce 
more various instances of cruelty than those which 
the French and Italians at that lime exercised 
upon each otlier. It was resolved by tl 
upon this occasion, to put all the French , 
to death ; but particularly the husband . of the 
unfortunate Matdda, as he was principally ir-' — 
mental in protracting the wege, Their deb 
nations were, in general, executed almost as 
OS resolved upon. The captive soldier wa 
forth, and the executioner with his sword stood 
ready, while the ^tcctators, in gloo 
awaited the fiital blow, whidi was only suspended 
till the general, who presided as judge, i' 
give the signal. It was in this interval of anguish 
and expectation, that Matilda came to lake the 
last farewell of her husband and delive . , 
ing her wretched situation, aud the cruelty of &ite 
that bod BBveii ber from perishing by a premature 
death in llie river Voltuma, to he the spectator 
of still greater calamities. The general, who was 
a young man, was struck with surprise at her 
beauty, and pity at ber distress i but with still 
stronger emotions when he heard her mention her 
former dangers. He was her son, the infant for 
whom she had unconntercd so much danger ; he ac- 
knowledged ber at once as his mother, and fell at her 
feet. The rest may be easily supposed ; the captive 
was set &ec, and all the happiness that love, friend- 
ship, and duty, could confer on earth, wore uniled.' 

In this manner I would attempt to amuse my 
daughter ; but oho listened with divided attention ; 
for ncr own misfortunes engrossed all the pity she 
once hod for those of anotAer, aud nothing gave 
her ease, lu company she dreaded contempt ; 
and in solitude she only found anxiety. Such was 
the colour of her wretchedness, when we received 
certain infumuition that Mr. TliomhiU wis going 
lo be married to Miss Wihuot ; for whom I always 
he had a real passion, though be took . 
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etery uppurtunitj' before me to express Lis cod- 
lempt both of her perwni Bod fortune. This news 
served oaly to inoreaae poor Olivia's aSiction ; 
for Buch ft tjagrsnt breadi of fidelity wu mors 
than her Hrarago could support. I w»fi renolved, 
however, to get more oertajn informafion ; and 
to dsfeftC, if posnble, the completion of hia designs^ 
by sending my Boll to old Mr. Wilmot's, with in- 
BtmctionB to know the truth of the report, and to 
deliver MiasWilinot a letter intimatiDg Mr.Thom- 
MU's conduct in my Saaily. My ion went, in 
pursuinoe of tny direclione, and in three days re- 
turned, lueuring us of the truth of the account ; 
but that he bad found it impoasible to dehver the 
letter, whii-b he wsa therefore obliged to leave, as 
Mr, Thombill and Mim Wilmot were visiting 
round the oouutry. They were to be married, he 
Baid, in a few days, having appeared together at 
church, the Sunday berore he wae there, in great 
splendour, the bride attended by six young ladies, 
and he by an many genliemen. Their approaching 

I nuptials filled the whole country with rejoinng, 
and they osuaJly rode out together in the grandest 
equipage that had been seen in the country for 
many yeara. All the friends of both families, he 
■ud, were there, pnrtiouUrly the squire's luicle, 
Kr William Thomhill, who bore so good a cha- 
racter. He added, that nothing but mirth and 
leaetlDe were going forward ; that all the country 
praised the young bride's beauty, and the bride- 
eroom's fine person, and that they were immensely 
fond of each other; concluding that ho could not 
help thiuMug Mr. Thomhill one of the most happy 
men in the world. 

' Why, let hira if he can,' relumed I ; ' hut, my 
son, oboerve this bod of straw and unsheltering 
mof 1 tliose mDUldoring walls and humid floor ; 
my wretched body thus disabled by fire, and my 
children weeping round me for bread : you have 
come home, my child, lo all this ; yet here, even 
here, you see a man that would not for a thousand 
worlds exchange situations. O, my children, if 
yon could but learn to commune with your own 
IwutD, and know what noble company you can 
malie thsm, you would little regard the eleganco 
■ad splendoiu- of the worthleea. Almost all men 
bkvfi been taught to call life a passage, and tliem- 
iHltes the travellers. The simihtude still muy be 

I improved, when we observe that the good are joy- 
ful and serene, like travellere that are going towards 
icked bat by inlervalB happy, like 



traveUerB that si 



' gorog IB 



My compassion for my poor daughter, over- 
powered by this new disaster, interrupted what I 
tiad farther lo observe. 1 bade her mother sup- 

rort her, and after a short time she recovered, 
he appeared &om that time more calm, and I 
imagined had gained a new degree of resolntinn ; 
but appearances deceived me ; for her tranquillity 
was the languor of overwrought resentment. A 
supply of provisions, charitably sent ns by my kind 
panahioners, seemed to diflTiise new cheerfulness 
among the rest of my family, nor was I displeased 
at seeing them onoe more sprightly and at ease. 
It would have been unjust to damp Iheir Eatis- 
factioiw, merely to condole with resolute melan- 
choly, or to burden them with a aadness they did 
□at feel. Thus, once more, the tale went round, 
snd a soDE was demanded, and cheerfulness con- 
hover round our little habitation. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



TtlE next maming the si 
warmth for llie season, Bi 
breakfast togetherou tlie honcyauckle bank ; where, 
while we sat, my youngest daughter, at uiy request, 
joined her voine to the concert on the trees about 
UB. It was in this ptaoo my poor Olivia first met 
her seducer, and every abject served tu recal her 
sadness. But that melancholy, which is excited 
by objocta of pleasure, or inspired by sounds of 
harmony, soothes the heart instead of corrudiug 
iu Her mother, too, upon this occasion, felt a 
pleasing distress, and wept, and loved lier daughter 
as before, ' Do, my pretty Olivia,' cried ahe, ' lot ' 
us iiave that little melancholy air your papa was i 
so fond of ; your sister Sophy haa already obliged | 



Tha unl/ art her gulU lo mi 
To give repentmce to her lo' 



peculiar BoftncSB, the appearance of Mr. ThamhiU's ' 
equipage at a distance alarmed us all, but particu- 
laj^y increased the uneasioess of my el dest daughter, 
who, deairouB of shunning her betrayer, returned i 



to the pliwe where 1 

after my health with his usual air of familiarity, 
' Sir,' replied I, ' your present ossuronoe c«dy 
serves to aggravate the baseness of you 
ivcter ; and there was a time when I woul 
chastised your insoleuce, for presuming i 
appear before lue. But now you are aa: 
age has eooled my paa«ons, and my coiling i 

' I vow, my dear sir,' returned he, ' I am 
amazed at all this ; nor can I underBtand what it 
means I I hope you do not think your daushter'a 
late eicursion with me bad auylfaing crimind in it.' . 

■ Go,' oried I, ' ihuu art a wretch, a poor [ntiftal 
wretch, and every way a liar; but your 

ness secures ynu Irom my auger. Yet, sir, . 

descended from a Cimily that would not have borne ' 
this ! And so, thou vile thing I to gratify o mo- 
mentary pasaion thou bast made one poor creature 
wretched for life, and polluted a family that had 
nothing but honour for their portion-' 

' If she, or you,' returned he, ' are resolved 10 
be miserable, 1 cannot help it. But you may still 
be happy ; and whatever opinion you may han 
formed of me, you sball ever find me ready K 
contribute to it. We can marry her to anothei 
in a short time ; and, what is more, she may keep 
her lover beside ; for I protest I shall 

I found all my pasBioos alarmed a 
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degrading prupiwal ; for Ihougfa the mind nay 
gftcn be adm DiidcT great itiJDriee, little villany 
can at itn; time get within the Houl, and sting it 
into rage.: — 'Avoid my Btght, thou mptile,' oried 
I, 'nor cODtiQUa to insult tuti witli thy prcecnoe. 
Were my brave son M home, he would uot Butfiir 
this ; but 1 am old atid disabled, uid every way 
trndone.' 

■ I find,' cried he, ' you are bent upon obliging 
me to talk in a harsber mamier than I intended. 
But, as 1 have ^own yon what may lie hojied 
from my friendsliip, it may not bo improper to 
rqtreaent what may be the conseijnencBB of my 
icaeiihiient. My attorney, to whom your late 
I bond baa been trBneCerred, threatens hard ; nor 
, do 1 know how to precent the course of justice, 
I meept by paying ihe money myself ; whicb, aa 1 
iiave been at some experues lately, previous to 
niy intended marriage, IB not so easy to l>e done. 
And then my steward talks of dnviiig for the 
lent: it is certain lie knows his duty; for 1 never 
tronbie niveelf nitli affairs of that nature. Yot 
■till I could wish to serve yon, and even to bave 
you and your daughter present at my marriage, 
which is sliortly to be solemnised with Miss Wil- 
mot ; it is even the re<{uest of my charming Ara- 
bella herself, whom I hope you will not refuse.' 

'Mr. Thornhill,' replied I, 'hear me onee for 
all : as la your marriage with any bnt my daughter, 
that I never will consent to; and though your 
friendahip could raise me to a throne, or your 
reBentment ank me to the gravo, yet would I 
deqnse both* Thou host once wofuUy, irreparably 
deCfflTsd me. 1 reposed my kieart upon thiae 
iKinMir, and bave found its basenesB. Never more, 
therefore, expect friendship from roe. Go, and 
possess what fortune baa given tliee — branly, 
riches, health, and pleasure. Go, and leave me 
to want, infamy, disease, and sorrow. Yet, hum- 
bled B* I un, shall my heart still vindiealo its 
dignity ; and though Aou hast my foFgiveueaa, 
tfajou Bhalt ever have my contempt.* 

' If so,' returned he, ' depend upon it, you shall 
fed the effects of this insolence, and we shall 
Portly SCO which is the fittest object of scorn, you 
or me.' Upon wliich he dcpartcid abruptly. 

My wife and son, who were present at this 
interview, seemed terrified with apprebenuon. 
My daughters also, finding that he was gone, 
Dime out to be informed of the result of our con- 
fereuce ; which, when known, alarmed them not 
Icsi tliao the rest. But as to myself, I disM'gardcd 
the utmost atretcli of his malevolence — he had 
already strnclc the blow, and I now stood pre- 
pared to repel every new cfTort — like one of thufie 
inatrumcnta used in the art of war, which, how- 
ever thrown, still present a point to receive the 

We soon, however, found that he had not 
threatened in vain ; for the very next moroing 
his steward came to demand my annual ren^ 
which, by the train of accidents already related, 
I was unable to pay. The consequence of my 
inca.pacity was, his driving my cattle that evening, 
and their being apprised and sold the next day 
for less than half (heir value. My wife and 
children now, therefore, entreated me to comply 
upon any terms, ralher than incur certain destruc- 
tion. They even begged of me to admit his visita 
nore, and nsed alt their little eloquence to 



paint the calamities I was going to endure — the 
terrois of a prison in so rigorous a season as tho 
present, with the danger that threateued my health 
from the lato accident that happened by the fire. 
But I continued inflexible. 

' Why, my treasures,' cried I, ' why will 
thus ntlempl to persuade me (o the thing lb 
not right! My duty has taught mo to foi 
him, but my conscience will not permit m 
approve. Would you have me applaud to 
world what my heart must intemany eoada 
Would you have me tamely ait down and Hatter 
onr infamous betrayer ; and, to avud a prison, 
continually sufibr the more galling boudsof mental 

from this abode, only let us hold to the right, and 
wherever we are thrown we can still retire to a 
charming apartment, where we can look round 
oar own hearts with intrepidity and with pleasure.' 

In tbis manner we spent that evening. Early 
the ne\[ morning, as the snow had fallen in great 
abondauce in the night, my son was employed in 
clearing it away, and opening s passage before the 
dnnr. lie had not been thus engaged long, when 
he came running in, with looks all pale, to tell us 
that two strangers, whom he knew to be officers of 
jiuittce, were making towards the house. 

JuBt as he spoke thoy came iu, and approaching 
the bed where I lay, after previously informing 
me of their emploj'ment and business, made me 
their prisoner, bidding me prepare to go with them 
to the county gaol, which was eleven miles off. 

'My friends,' sajd 1, ' this is severe weather in 
which yon are come to take me to a prison ; and 
it is particularly unfortunate at this time, as one 
of my arms baa lately been burnt in a terrible 
manner, and it bna thrown me into a slight fever, 
and 1 want clothes to cover roe, and 1 am now 
too weak and old to walk tikr in such deep snow ; 
but if it must be so ' 

I then turned to my wife and children, and 
directed them to get together what few things 
were left ub, and to prepare immediately for 
leaving this place. I entreated them le be expe- 
ditious; and desired roy son to assist his eldest 
Mster ; who, from a censeiousncBs that she was 
the cause of all our calamities, was fallen, ani 
bad lost angnisli in insensibility. I encourage! 
my wife, who, pale and trembling, clasped on: 
afinghted little ones in her arms, that clung U 
her bosom in silence, dreading to look round at 
the strangers. In the mean tbne my youngest 
daughter prepared for our departure, and as she 
received several hints to use despatch. In about ai 
hdur we were ready to depart. 



CilAPTER XXV. 



Wa set forward from this peaceful neighbourhood, 
and walked on slowly. My cldeat daughter being 
enfeebled by a slow fever, which had begun fi 
some days to undermine her oonatitutiou, oue i 
the officers who had a horse kindly took her behind 
him ; for even these men cannot entirely divest 
tliemselvcs of humanity. My son led one of th 
little ones by the hand, and my wife the other 



a wilb frvat Kreritj. The nniBeijlLenoe miEht 

E b«ii but, had I aM inuiiedistd}! inlerpoaed, 

I and vitfa imiie diSEadtj racoed lite oftkers fnm 
tbe hBndfl of the enraged multitiule. Uj chUdrcD, 
vbo looked opoa my delirery now u certsiii, ap- 
peared lianBported wilh joy, and were ina^ialile 
of eonlaiaing tbetr raptuKS. But Ibey were booii 
undeoeived, npaa beanng me addras the poor 
deluded people, who came, as die)' inugiiied, to do 

^ What t my trienAa^ ert^ T, ' and a tiiift the 
way jou la*e me t Lb this the manner you ob«y 
the imtnifidona I haie giyen you bam the pulpil I 
Ulna to3yia the face ot jnadce, and biing down 
mm rai yotmelvea and me I Which ii your ring- 
leadcrl Show me the roan that baa Ihoa aedaeed 
jon. As core aa be liTe>,he shall feel my raent- 
ment. Atas ! my dear deluded flock, renun hack 
ti) the duty you owe to God, to your comilry, and 
to me, I shall yet, perliapa. one day Bee you in 
rreater feliaty here, and contribute to make yoor 
Uvea more haf^y. Bui let it at lean be my com- 
fort, when I pen my fold for immorlalil;, that not 
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m^ule T leaned upon my yonufrest girl, »)to0e l«an 
CtU not for bo- own bat my disttmBS. 

We were now got fmat my late dwelling ahnQl 



prodnoed by effint, vhidi 




With each nAtctiaoa 1 Unured to beeome 



ryej 






They now b 



nelling 



ikU repenlanee, and 
uilo tears, came, one after the other, to t>ia me 
farewelL I shook each tenderiy by the hand, and 
Icaring them my blewing proceeded fonvard 
witboat meeting any further interruption. Some 
honra before night we reached the town or rather 
nllage ; tor it coueialed but of a fow mean houws, 
having lost all its farmer opulence, and reliuDing 
no mazks of its anoent supeciority but the gaoL 

Upon entering we put up at an inn, where we 
had such refreahmeutB aa could most readily be 
proeurfcd, and 1 Buppcd with my Eamily wilh my 
DBual eheerfuhiesB. Alter Beeiug them properly 
•ecammodated for that night, I next attended tlie 
aheriff'B officers tji the priion, which had fonnerly 
been built for the purpuaes OC war, and consiBted 
of one large apartment, Btrongly grated, and paved 
with Btoue, cuutmon lo both felons and debtors at 
certain hours in the four-and-twenty. Besides 
this, every prisoner had a separate cell, where he 
was lock^ in for the night. 

I expected npon my entraucQ to find nothing 
but lamentationB, and various sonnds of misery, 
but it was very different. The prisoucra seemed 
all employed in one common design, that of for- 
getting thought in merriment or clamour. I was 
apprised of the nsnal perquisite re<iDired upon 
theee oeeanons ; and immediately complied with 
the demand, though the little money I had was very 
near being all exbauslea. This was immediately 
Bent away for liquor, and the whole prison was 
aoon filled with riot, laughter, and profoueness. 

''How I' ciied I to myself, 'shall men so very 
wiekedbecheerful, and shall I be melaneholyt I 
feel only the same confinement with them, and 1 
t)>ink 1 have mom reason u> be happy.' 



Haelt punful. As I 

nTKFof lhe^uil,uia 

of my (ellow-prisoiiers came 

life never (o kTOid the 



but a thoRMigta knowdedge of the world, 

called ; or, more propnriy qieaking, of fauBBu 
nature on the wrong aide. He acked me if I had 
taken care ti>|awide myself with a bed, which waa 
a cireuQutaoee I bad never once attended to. 

■ Thai's unfortnnate,' died he, ■ aa yon are 
allowed nothing but straw, and j-oor apartment 
is very large and c«ld. Uowerer, yon aeero to 
be Raaiediing of a ceD tl gnan, and as I hara been 
one myself in my bme, part of my bed-clotbes are 
heartily at your service.' 

I thanked him, proTewng my mrprise at find- 
ing BDch humanity in a gaol in misfortnnci; 
adding, to let him aee that I waa a achidar, ■ dnt 



airon ; and, in fact,' continwd^ 
' what ia the world if it aObrds only solitude (' 

' Vdu talk of the wori^ sir,' TEtnmed my fat- 
low-prisoner ; ' the world ia in its dotage, and yet 
the cosmogony, or creatioD of the world, has pa». 
zled the philosophers of ever; age. What a med- 
ley of opinions have they not broached upen the 
creation of the worid ! Sanehonialhon. Manetbo, 
BeroBua, and Ocellos Luisdiis, have all attempted 
it in vain. The latter has these words i Anartikm 

ara kai alrlalaioa lo pan, which implies ' ' I 

aak pardon, sir,' cried 1, ' for interrupting so 
much learning ; but 1 think I have heard all this 
before. Have I n>it had the pleasure of once 
seeing you at Welbridge-Ciir, and ia not yonr 
tuune Ephiaim Jenkinonn ) ' At this demand be 
only sighed. ' I suppose you must recoUeel,* 
resumed I, 'one Doctor Primrose, from whom 
you booght a horse.' 

He now at once retwllectcd me, for the gloomi- 
ness of the plow and the approaching m^t had 
prevented hia distinguishing my features before. 
' Yes, sir,' returned M r. Jenkinson, ' I remember 
you perfectly wdl ; I bought a horse, but forgot 
to pay fur him. Your neighbour Flnmboroagh is 
the only praBe<nitor I am any way afraid of at the 
next asMzes ; for he inleada to Bwear poidtively 
Hgainsl me aa a coiner. I am heartily sorry, sir, 
1 ever deceived you, or indeed any man: for you 
see,' continned he, pointing to hia shackles, ' Mat 
my tricks have brought me to.' 

* Well, sir,' rephed I, ' your Icir^do"" in offering 
mo BSeistanee, when yon eould eipect no return, 
shall bo repaid with my endeavours to soften or 
totally suppress Mr. Flamborough's evidence, and 
I will send my son to him for that purpose the 
first oppartanity : nor do I in the least doubt hot 
he will comply with mj ici|neet : and as to my 
own evidence, you need be under no uoeaainen 
about lliat.' 

' Well, sir,' cried he, ' all the return I can make 
shall be yours. You shall have more than half 
my bed-clothes to night, and I'll take care to 
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stand your frieitJ in the prison, where I tliiak I 
huve Bome influence.' 

I tlianked him, uid could not svnid being sur- 
prised at the present ycnilhful change in hia 
aspect ; for at Die lime I had itoen him boforo he 
appeared at least sixty. ' Sir,' anawerod he, ' jou 
are little acquainted with the world. I had at 
that time false hajr, and huvo learned the art of 
nterfeiting every age from seventeen to seventy. 
, sir ! had I hue beetuniid Imlf the pains in 
leivning a trade, that 1 have in learning to be a 
ocoundrel, I might have been a rich man at this 
day. But, rogue as I am, etill 1 may be your 
fnttnd, and thai, perhaps, when you least expect it.' 
I We were now prevented from further conver- 
aation by the arrival of the gaoler's servants, who 
came to call over the iirisouers' names, and lock 
I up for the uiglit. A fellow also with a bundle of 
I straw for my bed atteuded, who led me along a 
daitt narrow paaaage into a room paved like the 



pofth 



Isprei 



mj bed, and the clothes given mo by 
prtsoDer ; which done, my conductor, wno was 
civU enough, bsde me a. good niglit. After my 
usuiU meditations, and having praised tay heavenly 
Corrector, I laid myself down and slept with the 
lOBt tranquiUity until Dioming. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



Tbb next morning early I was awakened by 
my family, whom I fonud in (eara at my bed-side. 
The gloomy appearance of evemhing about us, 
=t seems, had daunted them. I gently rebuked 
lieir BorroH', asmrinsE them I liad never slept 
I with ffreaCer tranquillity, and next inijuired after 
my oldest daughter, who was not among tliem. 
They informed me that yesterday's uneadness 
and fatigue had increased hep fever, and it was 
rf proper t« leave her behind. My next care 
to send my son to procore a room or two to 
lodge my family in, as neB.r the prison as conve- 
niently could be found. Ho obeyed, but could 
I only ^d one apailment, whicli waa hired at a 
I inall expense for hia mother and Bislers, the 
\ EBoler with humanity consenting to let him and 
ma two little brothers ho in the prison with me. 
A bed was Ihercforo prepared for them in a 
eomeT of the room, which I thought answered 
very conveniently. I was willing, however, pre- 
viously to know whether my little chililreu chuse 
. to lie in a place which seemed to fright them 
1 upon entrance. 

'Well,' cried I, 'my good boys, how do you like 
our bed I 1 hope you are not afraid l« lie in this 
oom, dark as it appears.' 

' No, papa,' says Hick, ' I am not afraid to he 
anywhere, where yon are.' 

■And I,' says Bill, who was yet but four years 
idd, ' love every place beat that my papa is in.' 
After this, I allotted to each of the family what 
I they were to do. My daughter was particularly 
I directed tA watch her aister'a declining bcaJtli ; 
my wife was to attend me j my little hoys were to 
~ to me : ■ And as for yon, my son,' continucil 



all 
, . IV- 

Isliourer, will be fully sufficient, wltli proper tm- 
gality, to maintain ua all, and comfortably too. 
Thou art now sixteen years old, and hast atrength, 
and it was given thee, my son, for very useful 
purposea} for It must save from famine your 
helpless porcnls and family. Prepare then this 
evening to look out for work against to-morrow, 
and bring home every night wlu^ money yon earn 
for our support.' 

Having thus inatmcled him, and settled the 
rest, I walked down to the common prison, where 
I could enjoy more air and room. But 1 was not 
long tiiere when the execrations, lewdness, and 
brutality, that invaded me on every aide, drove 
me back to my apartment again. Here 
some time pondering upon the strange in 
of wreu-hes who, Ending all mankhid in o, 
against them, were labouring to make themselves 
a futore and tremendous eneiuy. 

Their inaensibility excited my highest compos- 
men, and blotted my own uneasiness from my 
mind. It even appeared a duty incumbent upon 
me to atlitmpt to reclaini tliem. I resolved, there- 
fore, once more to return, and in spite ot their 
contempt, to give them my advice, and conquer 
tliem by perseverance. Going therefore among 
them again, I informed Mr. Jenkinson of my 
denign, at which he laughed heartily, but eomma< 
nicated it to the rest. The proposal was received 
widi the greatest good humour, as it promined tt 
olford a new fund of entertainment to persons whi 
had now no other resource for mirth but wha^ 
could be derived from ridicule or debauchery. 

I therefore read them a portion of the service, 
with a loud unaffected voice, and found my audi- 
ence perfectly merry upon the occaaon. Lewil 
whispers, groans of contrition burlesqued, winking 
and eDughmg,nttenuiteiy excited laughter. How 
ever, I contmued with my natural solemnity tc 
read on, Benaible that what I did might omeni 
some, but could itself receive no conlamiuatioi 
from any. 

After reading, I entered upon my exhortation 
wliich was rather calculated at first to amuai 
them tliau to reprove. 1 previously observed 
that no other motive hut mcir welfare could 
induce me to this ; that I was their fellow- 
prisoner, and now got nothing hy preaching. 1 
was sorry, I said, to hear them so very profane ; 
because they got nothing hy it, and might lose a 
great deal : ' For bo nasured, my friends,' cried I, 
f' for yon ore my friends, however the world may 
disclaim your IHendnhip,) though you swore 
twelve tbouaaad oaths in a day, it would not put 
ono penny in your purse. Then what signitlos 
calling every moment upon the devil, and courting 
his friendship, since you find how aourvily ho uses 
you I He has given you nothing here, you find, 
but a mouthful of oaths and an empty belly ; and, 
by the b(st accounts 1 have of him, he will give 
you nothmg that's good hereafter. 

' If used ill in our dealings with one man, w 
naturally go elsewhere. Were it not worth yon 
like tb 
yon fair 

promises, at least, to come to him ! Surely, my 
iriends, of all stupidity in the world, his most be 
tJie greatest, who, after robbing a house, r 
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thu thief-tukera for protection. And yet hoir are 



tiivm all ; for they only decoy and then hang yoa ; 
but ho docoya and haDgB, uid, what is worst of 
all, will not let you loose after the hiuigman 

When I had fuacluded, 1 received the compli- 
menta of my audiiiQce, aoiae of uhom camo and 
shook me hy the band, swiwriiig tbtti I wft« a very 
honest fellow, and that they desired niy further 
acqountaace. 1 therefore promised to repeat my 
lecture next day, and oututiUy conceived souie 
hope of makiug t, refonnatioii here ; for it lutd 
ever been oiy upiuiun, that no man was past the 
liour of smendinent, every heart lying open tu 
the shafts of reproof, if the archer could but take 
"fiper ni'" When 1 had thua aatislied my 
1, I went back to my apartment, where my 
wife prepared a frugal meal, while Mr. JenkinfiDn 
begged leave to add hia dinner to oute, and partake 
of the pleaeure, as he was kind enough to CKpreea 
it, of my conversation. He had not yet Been my 
family, for aa they came to my agiartment by a 
door in the narrow paseago already described, by 
this means they avcnded the commoa prison. 
Jenkinaon at the first interriew, therefore, seemed 
not a little struck with the beauty of my youngest 
daughter, which her pensive air contributed to 
heighten, and my Uttle ones did not pass unnoticed. 
I * Aks 1 doctor,' cried he, ' these -children are 
too handsome and too good for aucb a place as this.' 

' Wliy,Mr.Jonkin»ou,'repliedI,'thank Heaven, 
my children are pretty tolerable in morals, and if 
they be good it matters little for the rest.' 

' I fancy, ah',' returned my fellow-prisoner, 
■ that it must give you a great comfort to have all 
' this little family abont yuu.' 

' A comfort, Mr. Jeitkineon I' replied I, 'yes it 
is indeed a comfort, and I would not be without 
them for all tlie world ; for tbey can make a dun- 
' geoQ seem a palace. There is but one way in 
I Uiis life of wounding my bappinesB, and that is by 
hijnriiig diem.' 

* I nm sfisid then, sir,' cried he, ' that 1 am in 
some measure culpable ; for I tliink 1 see hero 
(looking at my ma Moses) one that 1 hlive injured, 
and by whom I wish to be forgiven.' 

My son immediately recollected his voice and 
features, though he had before seen him in dis- 
guise, and taking him by the band, with a smile 
forgave him. ' Yet,' continued he, ' I can't help 
wondering at what you could see in my likce, to 
think me a proper mark for deception.' 

' My dear sir,' returned thn other, ' it was not 
I your face, but your white atockinga, and the black 
riband iu your hair, that allured me. But, no 
disparagement to your parts, 1 have deceived 

' ler men than yon in my lime ; and yet with 
my tricks the blockhoadH have been tuo muiy 



I BuppoBc,' cried my & 



ofsuchalifc 






. ' that the nai 
It be extremely it 



' Nut much of either,' returned Mr. Jenktnson. 
Those relations which describe the tricks and 
vices only of uiMlluud, by increasing our suspieion 
in Ufe, retard our success. The traveller (hat 
distrusta every pe^n he meets, uid turns back 



childhood ; when 
would say that 
fourteen I knew the worid, cocked my hat, and 
loved the ladies ; at twenty, though I was perfectly 
honest, yet every one thought me eo cumung, that 
no one would trust me. Thus I was at hut obliged 
to turn sharper in my own defence, and live 
Uved ever since, my h«d throbbing with adiema 
to deceive, and my heart palpitating with fears oi 
detection. 1 used often to laugh at your honest 
simple neighboDT Flamboroogh, and one way or 
another generally cheated him once a year. Yet ' 
still the honost man went forward without so^ i 
cion, and grew rich, white I still conlinusd tricby 
and cunning, and was poor without the consoli " 
of being honest. However,' continued he, * le 
know your case, and what baa brought yoa h 
perhaps, though I have not skill to avoid a gaol ; 
myself, I may extricate my friends.' 

In compliaoce with his curionty, I infunned I 
him of the whole train of accidents and iblliM 
that had plunged me into my present t 
and my uf ler inability to get free. 

After hearing my story, and panaing ec 
nutes, be slapped his forehead, as if he had Ut 
upon something material, and took tiia teavSj 
saying, he would try what could be done. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 



TiiK nest mominit ^ communicalad to my 
and children the schemes I liad planned of refoon- 
ing the prisoners, which they received vHb uni- 
versal disapprolmtion, alleging the impossibility 
and impropriety of it; adding Qial my endeavonn 
would no way contribute to their amendment, '"""' 
might probably disgrace my calling. 

'Excuse me,' petumed I, 'these people, howevw 
fallen, are still men ; and that is a very good title 
to my affections. Good counsel rejected retuna 
lo enrich the giver's bosom ; and thou^ the iii- 
stmetion I communicate may not mend them. _ 
it will assuredly mend myself. If these wretched 
my children, were princes, there would be thou- 
sands ready to offer their ministry ; but in my 
opinion the heart that is buried in a dungeon Is as 
precious aa that sealed upon a throne. Yee, my 
treasures, if I can mend them, I will ; perhaps 
they will not all despise me ; perhaps I may catch 
np even one from the gulf, aiid that will he great 
gain ; for is there upon earth a gem so predona 
aalhe human soul! ' 

Thus saj-ing, I left tbem and descended to 
common prison, where I Sound the prisoners ■ , 
merry, expecting my arrival ; and each prepard 
with some gaoUtricb to play upon the doctor. 
Thua, as I was going to begin, one turned my wig 
awry as if by accident, and then asked my pardon. 
A second, who slnod at some distance, hod a knack 
of spitting through his teeth, which fell in s1h» 
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upon my book. A third would cry 'Amen '.' in 
auuh BQ nlTeclcd tone as gave llie ttst grcBl dtlight. 
A fourth had alily picked m; poeket of my epec- 
lacles. But there wu ooe whose trick gnvo more 
univerBkl {ileuiure tlun aJl the rest ; fur ubwrving 
the uuniier in which 1 had disposed uiy bookii on 
the table before me, lie very dexterously diii|ilaced 
oue of them, and put ui obscene jr.>st-U>uk of his 
owu in tlie place. However, I took no notice of 
all that this miBohievouB group of little beings 
eonld do, hut went oa, perfectly seoaible Ihiit 
what .was ridiculous in my attempt would excite 
mirth only the first or second time, while what 
WBB seHouB would be permanent. My design 
■BEceeded, and in less than six days iiomo were 
pontent and all were attentive. 

Il waa now that I applauded my perseveranco 
■od addicBS, at thus giving Beusibility to wretches 
diTcsled of every moral feeling, and now began to 
think of dmng; tbem tempntid services also, by 
rendering their nluatian somewhat more comfort- 
able. Their time bad hitherto been divided be- 
tween famine aud excess, tuniulluoua riot and 
bitter repining. Their only employment was 
quarrelling among each otlier, playing at cribbago, 
and cutting tobocco-stoppere. From this last mode 
of idle industry I took the hint of setting such as 
chose to work at cutting pegs for tobacconists and 
sboemaJiers, the proper wood being bought by a 
geiuTal subscription, and, when manofaetured, 
sold by my appointment ; so that each earned 
something every day ; atrifle indeed, bat sufficient 

I did not stop here, but inatitul^ iines for the 
punishment ot' immorality, and rewards for peen- 
liaj: industry. Thus in lew tlian a fortnight 1 had 
formed them into something aoclai and humane, 
and had the pleasure of regarding myself as a 
legislator, who bad brought men from their native 
feroiaty into ^ieadship and obedience. 

And it were highly to be wished, that legialative 
power would thua direct the law rather to refor- 
mation than severity ; that it would seetn convinced 
that the work of eradicating crimes is not by 
making puniahmenls familiar, but formidable. 
Then, instead of our present prisons, which tind 
or make men guilty, which inclose wretches for 
the eommission of one crime, and return them, if 
returned alive, fitted for the perpetration of Ihou- 
tands ; we should see, as in other parts of Europe, 
plkces of penitence and solitude, where the accused 
be attended by such as could give them 
if guilty, or new motives to virtue, if 
find this, but not the increasing punbh- 
metilB, is the way to mend a state : nor jau I 
avoid even questioning the validity of that right 
iriiicb social combinations have assumed of capi- 
tally puniahiug olTenccs of a slight nature. In 
CBBes of morder their right is obvious, as it is the 
duty of us all, fnnu the law of self-defence, to cut 
olf that man who has shown a disregard for (he 
life of another. Against such all nature risea in 
urns, but it is not bo against him who steals my 
property. Matnral law gives me no right to lake 
■way his life, as by that the horse he steals is as 
much his property as mine. If, then, I have any 
right, it must be from a compact made between 
us, that he who deprives the other of his hor»e 
shall die. But this is a false compact ; because 
no man has a right to barter his life, any more 



And 



besides the compact is inadequate, ai 
set aside even in a court of modci-n equity 
there is a great penalty for a trilling incoi 
nicDce, since it is far better that two men should 
live than that one man should ride. But a com- 
pact that is false between two men is equally so 
between a hundred and a hundred thonsand ; for 
as tell milhons of circles can never make a square, 
so the united voice of myriads cannot lend (he 
smallest foundation to falsofaood. It is thus that 
reason iipeaka, and untutored nature says the i 
thing, iiavages ttiat are directed by natural taw 
alone, are very tender of the lives of each of 
they seldom shed blood but to retaliate foftner 
cruelly. 

Om- Sanoo ancestors, tierce as they were in wor 
had hut few executians in times of peace ; and it 
all comiiiciicing govemmenta, that have the prim 
of lutum still strong upon them, scarcely any 
crime is held cajntal. 

It is among the citizens of a refined communi 
tliat penal laws, which are in the hands of tl 
rich, arc laid upon the poor. Government, while 
it grows older, seems to acquire the moroseness of 
age ; and as if our property were become dearer 
in proportion as it increased ; as if the more 
enormous our wealth, (he more extensive onr 
fearo ; all our possessiona are paled up with new 
edicts every day, and hung round with gibbets to 
scare every invader. 

I cannot tell whether it is from the number of 
onr penal laws, or the licentiouBuess oE our peojile, 
(hat this country shonld show more convicts in a 
year than half the dominions of Europe united. 
Perhaps it is owing to both ; for they mutually 
produce each other. When by indiscrimiu 
penal laws a nation beholds the same punishm 
affixed to ili*wimi1qr degrees of guilt, from perc4 
distinction in the penalty the people j 
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It were to be wished then, that power, instead 
of contriving new laws to punish vice, instead of 
drawing hard (he cords of society till a convnknon 
come to burst them, instead of cutting away 
wretches as useless before we ^hare tried their 
utility, instead of converting correction into von- 
gcance ; it were to be wielied that we tried the 
restrictive arts of government, and made law the 
protector, but nut the tyrant, of the people. We 
should then find tliat creatures, whose souls 
are held as dross, only wanted the hand of a 
tiner; we should (hen find that wretches, n 
stuck up for long tortures, lest luxury should feel 
a momentary pang, might, if properly treated, 
' ' - danger ] that 
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ids are so base as (hat perse- 
jnend ; that a man may see his 
It dying for it ; and that very 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 



I HAD now been conliiied roore tlian a fortulght, 
hut had not Binca my arrival been visitor] by my 
dear Olivia, and I greatly \oagad to see her. 
Having communicatod my wiaheB to my wife, the 
next morning the poor girl ojilered my apartment 
leamng on her KSlert arm. The change which I 
mw.in her coaDtenance struck me. The numbcr- 
let» gmcea that onee resided there were now (led, 
and tile hand of death seemed to have mouldtd 
Hvery fcature to alarm me. Her temple* were 
anok, her forehead was teiise, and a iatal paleness 
eat npan her check. 

<I nm glad to see tliee, my dear,' cried I, 'but 
why this dejection, Livv i 1 hope, my love, yoii 
have too great a regard for me, to permit disap- 
pointment thus to undermine a life which I prize 
aa my own. Be cheerful, child, and we may yet 
>ee happier daja.' 

■You bnve ever, sir,' replied she, 'been kiod to 
me, and it adda to my pain that I shall never have 
an opporluuity of ghaiing that happiness you pro- 
mise. Happiness, I Tear, ia no longer nserred 
for me here, and I long to be rid of a phice where 
I have only found d^tress. Indeed, sir, I wish 
you would make a. proper submiaaioa to Mr. 
Thoi-nhill : it may in some measure induce him to 
pity you, and it will give me relief in dying.' 

'Never, child,' replied I, 'never will I be 
brought to acknowledge my daughter a prostitute i 
for though the world may look upon your offence 
with scum, let it be mine to regard it aa a mark 



seem ; and be assuied, that whQe you oontinue 
bless me by hving, he shall never have my con- 
sent to make you more wretched by marrying 
another.' 

After the departure of my daughter, my fellow- 
prisoner, who was by at this interview, sciuiibly 
enough expostulated upon my obstinacy, in i-e- 
fusing a gubmission which promised to pve me 
freedom. He observed, that llie rest of my family 
were not to bo sacrificed to the iieace of one child 
alone, and ahe the only one who had offended mc. 
'Besides,' added he, ' I don't know if it be just thus 
to obstruct the union of maa and wife, which you 
do at present, by refusing to consent to a mahih 
wliich you camiot huider, but may render un- 
happj-.' 

' Sir,' replied I, ' you are unacquainted with the 
man that oppresses us. I am very sensible that 
no submission 1 can make could procure me 
liberty even for an hour. I am told that even in 
this very room a debtor of his, no later than last 
year, died for want. Dot though my submisuon 
alid approbation euuld transfer me from hence to 
the moat l^autiful upai'tmeot he ia possessed of, 
yet I would grant neither, as somethmg whispers 
me that it would be giving a sanetiou to adultery. 
While my daughter lives, no other marriage of 
hifl ahall ever be legal in jny eye. Were she re- 
mkoved, mdeed, I should be the basest of men, irom 



any resentment of my own, to attempt putting 
asunder those who wish for a union. No ; vilbuo 
as ho is, I should tlieu wish him married, to pre- 
vent the consequences of hia foture debaueheriea 
But now should I not be the moat cmul of all 
fathers to aign an instrument which must send my 
child to the grave, merely to avoid a prison my- 
self ; aud thus, to escape one pang, break my child's 
heart witli a thousand !' 

Me acquiesced in the justice of this ansver, hut 
could not avoid observing, that he feared my 
daughter's life whs already too much wasted to 
keep me long a prisoner. ' However,' continued 
he, ' though you refuse to aubmit to the nephew, 
I hope you have no objection to laying youi case 
before the uncle, who has the first cliaracter in 
the kingdom for everything that is just and good. 
I wonld advise you to seud htm a letter hy the 
post, intimating all hia nephew's ill UB^e, and, 
my life for it, that in three days you shall have an 
answer.' 1 thanked him for the )iiQt,and ioBtantly 
aet about complying ; but I wanted paper, and 
unluckily all our money had been laid oat tfalt 
morning in provisions ; however, he supplied na. 

For the three onsuuig days I was in a state of 
anitiety to know what reception my letter u^ght 
meet with: but in the meantime was frequegld' 
■solicited hy ray wife lo submit to any conditioB 
rather than remain here, aud every hour reoanil 
repeated accounts of the decline of my daugbln's 
hi^th. The tliird day and the fourth anivcd. 



but I 
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plaints of a stranger against a favourite nepheit 
were no way likely to succeed ; so that these hopes 
soon vanished like al! my former. My mind,hn«- 
ever,Btill supported itself, though confinmiuaitaod 
bad ur began to make a visible alteration in my 
health, and my arm that had sufTcred in the fin 
grew worse. My children, however, sat by me, 
and, while 1 was stretched on my straw, read to toe 
hy turns, or listened and wept at ray instmctions. 
But my daughter's health declined faster thaB 
mine, every message from her contributed to in- 
creaae my appreheniuons and pain. The Bfth 
morning after I had written the letter which via 
sent to Sir William Thumhlll, 1 was alarmed with 
un account tlutt she was speechless. Now tt was 
that oonlinement was truly painful to me; mysoul 
was bursting from its prison to be near the pillow 
of my child, to comfort, to strengthen her, la Ri- 
ceive her last wishes, and teach her soul the my M 
heaven I Another account came— she was expir- 
ing, and yet 1 was debarred the small comfon of 
weeping by her. My fellow-prisoner, some tima 
after, came with the last account. He badt) DM 
bo palient^sho was dead I The next morning be 
relumed, and found mo with my two little ones, 
now my only companious, who were using all their 
innocent ellbiia to comfort me. They entreated 
to read to me, and hade nie not to cry, for I «M 
now too old to weep. ' And is not my sister aa 
angel now, papa!' cried the eldest, 'and why then 
are you sorry fur her 1 I wish I were an an^V 
out of this frightful place, if my papa were with 
me.'—' Yos,' added my youngest darling, ' Heaven, 
where my sister is, is a finer place than this, and 
there are none but good people there, and the 
people here are very bad.' 

Mr.Jenkinson interrupted their hannleaa prattle, 
by observing that, now my daughter was no more. 
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1 should BBciouBl/ think of the real or m]' family, 
and attempt tfl save my own lire, which was rvery 
day declining for want of nccewariea and wliulu- 
some air. He added that it was now incumbcat 
on me to eacnfice any pride or reBentment of ray 
own to the welfare of those who depended nn me 
for support ; and that I wan now, both by reanon 
and j uBtiue, obliged to try to reconcile my land- 

■Heaven be pnuBedl' replied I, 'there is no 

pride left me noiv. I should detest my own heart, 

if I saw either pride or resentment lurking there. 

On the contrary, as my oppreseor has been ones 

I my parishioner, I hope one day to present him up 

I an nnpoUnted soul at the clemal tribuoal. No, 

tdT,l have tiu resenlmenC now ; and though he has 

taken from me what 1 held dearer than all his 

I IreBBuree, Uiough he has wrung my heart, for I 

I un sick almost to fainting, very siek, my fellow- 

prisoner, yet that shall novur inspire me witli iren- 

I geance. I am now willing lo approve his maixiage, 

I and if tins submiBsion ean do tiim any pleasure, 

let him know, that if I have done him any injury 

1 am sorry for it.* Mr- Jenkinscn took pen 

and ink, and wrote down my submissioQ nearly 

as I have expressed it, to which I upied my 

; name. My sun was employed to carry the letter 

to Mr. Thumhill, who was then at his seat in the 

country. He went, and in about six hours returned 

with a verba! answer. He had some diffieutty, he 

I said, to get a ught of hit landlord, as the servants 

were insolent and suBpicioua ; but he accidentally 

I him as he was going out upon business, pn> 

' paring for his marriage, which was to be in throe 

days. He continued lo inform us that he stepped 

in the humblest manner, and delivered the let- 

', which, when Mr. Thumhill had read, he said 

7 : that he had heard of our apphcatioQ to his 
ole, nliich met with Iho contempt it deserved: 
Biid, aa for the rest, that all future applicatious 
shoiild be directed to his attorney, not to biui. 
He obeerved, however, that as he lid a very good 

X'oian of the discretion of the two young ladies, 
y might have been the most agreeable inter- 
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\ let him nse me as he will, I shal) soon be fi 

e of all his bolts to restrain me. I am now 
ibswing towards an abode that looks brighter as 
I approach it; this expectation cheers my aWic- 
tions, and though I leave a helpless family of 
orphans behind me, yet they will not be utterly 
forsaken ; some friend, perhaps, will be found lo 
BBvst them, for the sake of their poor father, and 
some may charitably relieve Ihem for the sake of 
their Heavenly Father.' 

JuBl as 1 spoke, my wife, whom I had not seen 
that day heCore, appeared with looks of terror, and 
makiug efforts, but unable, Cu speak. ' Why, my 
love,' cried I, ' why will you thus increase my 
"' ■' s by your ownl What though no sob- 
can turn our severe master, though he has 
doomed me to die in this place of wretehednesB, 
and though we have lost a darling child, yel still 
you will find comfort in year otber children when 



turned she. 



-'We 
■ a darling child !^My Sophia 



dearest, is gone — soatehod fi-oin us, carried off by 

' How, madam !' cried my fellow-prisoner, ' Miss 

Sophia carried off by villains 1 Sure it cannot be 1' 

She could only answer with a fixed look and a 

who was present, and came in with her, gave u^ a 
more distinct accoont : she informed ns, that as 
my wife, my daughter, and herself were taking a 
walk together on the great road a httle way ont of 
the village, a postohaise and pair drove np to them, 
and instantly stopped. Upon which a well-dretBed 
man, but not Mr. Thomhill, stepping out, clal^)ed 
my daughter reund the waist, and forcing her in 
bid the postilion drive on, so that they were a 
of Bight in a moment. 

'Now,' cried I, 'the Bum of my miseries 
made up ; nor is it in tho power of anything i 
earth to give me another pang. What I not oi 
left 1 not lo leave me one 1 the monster 1 the child 
that was next my heart 1 she had the beauty of ai 
angel, andalmostthe wisdomofanangel. Butsup- 
port that woman, nor let her fall. Not to leave 
one I ' — ' Alas, my husband ! ' said my wife, ' ■_ 
seem to want contort even more than 1. Our dis- 
tresees are great ; hutlcou1dheacthiBaQdmorc,if 
I saw you hut easy. They may take away my chil- 
dren, and all the world, if they leave me hut you.' 

My son, who was present, endeavoured to 
moderate her grief, he bade us take comfort, for 
he hoped that we might still have reason lo be 
thankful. ' My child,* cried I, 'look round the 
worid, and see if there be any happiness left n 
□ow. Is not every ray of comfort shut out, while 
all our bright prospects only lie beyond the grave!' 
— ' My dear father,' returned he, ' I hope ther 
is still something that will give yon an interval of 
satisfaction, for I have a letter from my brother 
Geoi^e.'— ' What of him, child 1 ' interrupted I, 
'docsB he know our misery! I hope my boy is 
exempt from any part of what his wretched family 
suffers.' — ' Yes, sir,' returned he, ' he is perfectly 
gay, cheerful, and happy. His letter brin^ 
nothing but good news ; he is the fevonritc of his 
colonel who promises to procora him the very 
next Keutemuicy that becomes vacant.' 

' But are you sore of all this)' cried my wife, 
■ are you sure that nothing ill has befallen my 
boy? ' — ' Nothing, indeed, madam,' returned my 
son ; ' yon shall see the letter, which will give you 
the highest pleasure : and, if anything can procure 
yon comfort, I am sure that will.' — ' But are 
sni«,' still repeated she, ■ that the letter is fi 
himself, and that he in really bo happy I '—■ Yes, 
madam,' replied he, ' it ia certainly his, and he 
will one day be the credit and tho support of our 
family,'—' Then I thank Providence,' cried she, 
' iha.t my last letter lo him has miscarried. Yes, 
my dear," continued she, turning lo me, ' I will 
now confess, that though the hand of Heaven is 

vonrable here. By the last letter I wrote my 
Bon. whicli was in the bittemesa of anger, I de- 
sired him, upon his mother's blesBine, and if ho 
had the heart of a man, to see justice done '''° 
father and aister, and avenge our cause. 1 
thanks be to Him who directs all things, it has 
miscarried, and 1 am at rest.' — * Woman,' cried 
I, * thou hast done very ill, and at another ti 
my cepronchas might have been mora sevi 
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■ HONDUBED StB, 

^ I have called oW my imagination a few 
moments from the pleasures tliat snrround me, to 

deal- httle fireside at home. My fancy draws that 
harmless groap as listeniDg to every lino of this 
with great composarc. I view those faces with 
delight, which never felt the deforming hand of 
ambition or distress. But whatever your happi- 
nct» may be at home, I am bui« it will be some 
addition to it to hear that I am perfectly pleased 
with my Htuation, and every way happy here. 

' Our regiment is counteniumaed, uid is not to 
leave the kingdom; the colonel, who professes 
himself my fnend, talies me with him to all com- 
panies where he is acquwnted, and, after my first 
viat, I gcDerally find myself received with in- 
creased respect npon repeating it. I danced last 

nigbt witb Lady G , and, could I forget you 

know whom, I might perh^s be succeaeful. But 
it iti my fate still to remember others, while I am 
myself forgotten by most of my absent fi^ends, 
and in this number 1 fear, mr, that I must cod- 
^der you, for 1 have long expected the pleasure 
of a letter from home to no pnrpoFie. Ohvia and 
Sophia, too, promised to write, but seem to have 
fo^tlen me. Tell them that they are two arraot 
little baggages, and that 1 am at this moment in a 
most violent passion with thero; yet still, I know 
not how, though I want lo bluster a little, my 
heart ia respondent only lo softer emotions. Then 
tell them, sir, that after all I love them atfcc- 
tionotely; and be assured of my ever remaining 
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' In all our a 



I,' pried I, ' what Ihonkfl 
bBve we not to return, that one at least of our 
family is cucmpled from what we sufter! Heaven 
be his guard, and keep my boy thus happy, to be 
the support of hia widowed mother, and the father 
of these tM-o babes, which ia all the patrimony I 
can now heqneath hun ! May he keep their in- 
nocence from the temptations of want, and be 
their conductor in the patlis of honour I ' I had 
scarcely said these wonJs, when a noise like that 
of a tumult seemed to proceed from tlie prison 
below ; it died away soon after, and a clanking of 
fetters was heard along the passage that led to 
my apartment. The keeper of the prison entered, 
holding a man all bloody, woended, and fettered 
with the heaviest irons. 1 looked with compassion 
upon the wretch as ho approached me, but 
with horror when 1 found it was my own son ! 



' My George! my George I and do I behold thee 
thus! wounded I fettered! Is this thy happiuesa ! 
Is tbis tile manner yon relnm to me I O that 
this sight would break my heart at once, and lei 

' Where, sir, is your fortitude I ' 



1, with oi 






'I 1 



; my 



life is forfeited, and let thi 

I tried tu restrain my passion tor a few miimtea 
in silence, but I thought I shonM have died with 
the elfort. ' my boy, my heart weeps to behold 
Illee thus, and I eannnt, cannot help it I In the 
moment that I thought thee blest, and prayed for 
thy safety, to behold thee thus again, chained, 
wounded 1 And yet the death of the youthful i> 
happy. But I am old, a very old man, und have 
lived to see this day ; to see my children all on- 
timelyloUing about me, while 1 continue a wretched 
survivor in the midst of ruin 1 May all the curwa 
that ever sunk a soul fall heavy upon the mur- 
derer of my cliildren I May he hve, like me lo 

' Hold, sir,' replied my son, ' or I shall blnah 
for thee. How, sir 1 forgetful of your age, yoar 
holy caUiog, thus to arrogate tho justice of 
Heaven, ajid fling those eursea upward, that ntsil 
soon descend to crush ih</ own grey head wiA 
destruction ! No, sir, let it be yonr cbtt mv ki 
fit mo for that vile death I mnst shortly suAr, la 
arm me with hope and resolution, to give iv 
courage to drink of that bitterness which BB>t 
shortly bo my portion.' 

' My child, you must not die 1 I am sure no 
offence of thine o 

My Geoi^ could never be guilty of any 
make his ancestors ashamed of him.' 

* Mine, sir,' returned my son, ■ is, I fear, in 
unpardonable one. When I received my mother^ 
letter from home, I immediately come down, de- 
termined to punish the betrayer of our hunour, 
and scut him an order lo meet mo, which he 



of his dome 

first assaulted me, and I fear desperately; bat 
the rest made me their prisoner. The coward b 
determined to put the law in execution againat 
me ; the proofs are undeniable : I have sent a 
challenge, and ns 1 am the first aggressor npon 
the statute I see no hopes of pardon. But you 
have often charmed me with your lessons of fins 
sir, find them in your ex- 



mple.' 
' And, n 



n, you sIulU find them. 



and will prepare to fit us both fur eternity. Yes, 
my son, I will point oat the way, and my soul dull 
guide yours in the ascent, for we wiU take onr 
flight together. 1 now see and am convinced yon 
can expeet nu pardon here, and I can only exhort 
you lo seek it at that greatest tribuiuU where we 
both shall shortly answer. But let us not be 
niggardly in our exhortations, but let all our 
feliow-prisoncrs have a share. Good gaoler, let 
them be permitted to stand here, while I ottanpl 
to improve them.' Thus saying, J made an effoR 
to rise from my straw, but wanted strength, and 
was able only to recline against the wall. Tbe 
prisonera assomhled theniselveB according to my 
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directiaiiH, tor they loTed to )iear my counsel : my 
son and hia mothor supported me on either Bido ; 
1 looked and saw (hat nniie were wontillg, and 
then sddrsBsed them with the foltowing eidi 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



' My friendB, my ohildren, and fellow-Bufferers, 
wban 1 reflect on tlie diBtrthution of {toad and evil 
hen below, I find that much has been giveo man hi 
eDjDy, yet still more tu suffer. Though we should 



whole ^ 



orld, ' 



ao happy as to hare nothing left to wish for; 

but we daily see thousands who by suicide bIiow 
us diey have nuthuiii: left to bo|ie. In this life, 
then, it appears that we cannot be entirely blest ; 
but yet we may bo completely miserable. 

• Why man should thus feel ^in ; why our 
wretchedness should be requisite in the formation 
<rf luuversal felicity ; why, when all other systems 
itre mode perfect by the perfection of their sub- 
ordinate parla, fte great syetem should require 
for its perfection parts that are not only subor- 
dinate to others, but imperfect in Ihomselvcs — 
these are qucstioUH that never can ho explained, 
and might bo usoleBS if known. On this subject 
Providence has thought fit to elude our curiosity, 
utiafied with granting os motives to cocsoialion. 

< In this situation, mat! has called in the friendly 
BsHStance of philosophy ; and Heaven, seeing the 
incapaaty of that to console him, has given him 
the aid of religion. The consobitionB of philosophy 
amu»ng, but often fallacious. It tells us 



e very amui 
at Life is fi 



with 



will bu 



enjoy them ; and on the othec hand, that though 
we unavoidabiy have miseries here, life is short, 
and they will soon be over. Thus do these con- 
solations destroy each other ; for if life is a place 
of comfort, its diorttiess must be miserj' ; and it 
it be long, oar griefs are protracted. Thus plii- 
losophy is weak ; but religion comforts m a higher 
Btrvn. Man is here, it tells as, litting up liis mind, 
and preparing it for another abode. When the 
good man leaves the body, aod is all a glorious 
mind, he wilt find he has been making tunjself a 
hcnren of happiness here i wliiie the wretch tliiit 
has been maimed and contaminated by his vices, 
shrinks from his body with terror, and tinds that 
be has anticipated the vengeance of Heaven. To 
relipon, then, we must hold in every circmnetance 
u( life for our truest comfort ; for, if already we 
are happy, it is a pleasure to think that we can 
make that happiness unending i and, if we are 
miserable, it is verv consoling to think that there 
n B place of rest. 'Thus, to t^ fortunate, religion 
bolda ont a continuance of bUas ; to the wretched, 
a change from pain. 

' Bat though refigion is very kind to all men, it 
his promised peculiar rewards to the unhappy ; 
the Hck, the naked, the houseless, the heavy- 
laden, and the prisoner, have ever most frequent 
prumiBoa in our suered law. The Author of our 
religion evorywhsre professes himself the wretch's 



friend 1 and, uiUike the falso ones of this world, 
bestows all his caresses upon tlie forlorn, lie 
untliinliing have censured this as partiality, as a 
preference without merit to deserve it. But they 
never reflect, that it is not in the power eve ' 
Heaven itself to make the offer of uncoa 
felicity as great a gift to the happy as to 
miserable. To the first, eternity is but a uogle 
h](««ing, since, at most, it but increases wliat they 
already poBseas. To the latter, it is a double 
advantage ; for it diminishes their pttin here 
rewards them with heavenly bliss hereafter. 

'But Providence is in another respect kinder to 
the poor than to' the rich ; for as it thus make* 
the fife after death more dBsirahle, so it smooths 
the passage there. The wretched have had a long 
fiuniliaiity with every face of (error. The ms " 
sorrow h^s himself quietly down, with no 
seHsious to regret, and but few ties to stop his 
departure ; he feels only nature's pang in the 
finkl separation, and this is no way greater than 
he has often fainted under before; for, after a 
certain degree of pain, every new breach that 
death opens in the constitution, nature kindly 
covers with inscnubihty. 

' Thus Providence has given to the wretched 
two advantages over the happy in this life — greater 
felicity in dying, and in heaven all that superiority 
of pleasure which arises from contrasted enjoy- 
ment. And this superiority, my friends, is no 
small advantage, and seems to be one of the plea- 
sures of the poor man in the parable ; tor though 
he was already in heaven, and felt all the raptures 
it could give, yet it was meutioaed as au addilioi 
to his happiness, that he liad once been wretched 
and now was comforted ; that ho had known wha 
it was to be misorable, and now felt what it waj 
to be happy. 

' Thus, my fnetids, you see reh^on docs what 
philosophy could never do : it shows the equal 
dealings of Heaven to tile happy and the unhappy, 
and levels all human enjoyments to neurly the 
same standard. It gives to both rich and poor 
the same happiness hereafter, and equal hopes to 
aspire after it ; but if the lich have the advantage 
of enjoying pleasure here, the poor have the 
endless BatJsfactioD of knowijig what it was one ~ 
be miserable, when crowned with endieBs feli _ 
hereafter ; and even though this should be called 
a small advantage, yet, l«ing an eternal one, it 
must make up by duration what the temporal 
happiness of the great may have exceeded by 



' These are, therefore, flii 

which they are above tlie rest of mankind ; ii 
other respects they are below them. They whi 
would know the miseries of the poor, must see life 
aod endure it. To dechum on the temporal ad- 
vantages they enjoy, is only repeating what none 
either believe or practise. The men who have 
the necesaartes of living, are not poor ; and they 
who want them, must be miserable. Yes, luy 
tnends, we must be miserable. No vain etforU i^ 
a refined imagination can soothe the wants of 
nature, can give elastic sweetness to the dank | 

vapour of a dungeon, or ease to the throbbings of 
a broken heart. Let the philosopher 
couch of softness tell us, tliat we can 
. Alas ! the effort by which we r 
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u Btil) the greatest pain. Death is alight.and any 
nun nmy sustain it ; but tormenla are drevlfiii, 
ud tbese na man can cnidore. 

< To KB, tben, m; friencts, the pi-amiBca of bappi- 
iie» in beaven should be pecoliarly dear, lor if our 
reward be in this life alone, we aiv, indeed, of all 
men the most miBcrahlo. When 1 look ronnd 
these gloomy walls, made to terrify, as well as to 
(uoGiie Ds ; this light, that only seryes to show the 
hoTTore of the place ; those nhackles, that ^nknny 
fau imposed, or crime made necessar}' ; when I 
BUTTey these emaciated looks, and hear those 
groans : O, mj friends, what a glorious enchangc 
would heiLten be for these I To By through re- 
^na mieoaHned aa air — to bask in the saniihuie 
of eternal bliss — to carol oyer endless bjmns of 
praise — tji hare no master to threaten or insult 
us, bnt the form of Goodness himself for ever in 
our eyes : Then I think of these things, death 
becomes the messenger of very glad tidings ; when 
I think of these things, his sharpest arrow beeomes 
the staff of my support ; when I think of these 
thin^, whst is there in life worth having i when 
1 thmk of these things, what is there that shoald 
not be spumed awsyl Kines in their palaces 
sliould groflu for such fidvutilagi's ;* but we, huni- 
hled as we are, sbould yeam for them. 

'And sliall these lliings bo oars! Oura they 
will certainly he, if we bat try for them ; and what 
IS a comfort, wo are shut out from many tempta- 
tions that would retard our pnrsnit. Cinly let us 
try for them, and they will certainly bo oars ; and 
what is still a comfort, shortly loo ; for if we loot 
back on a past life, it appears but a very short 
span ; and whatever wo may think of tlie rest of 
life, it wilt yet be found of less duration : as we 
grow older the days seem to grow shorter, and our 
intimacy with time ever lessens the perception 
of his stay. Thr- '' " " ' ' ' ' 



e lifaali Bc 



r journeys 



e shall 



lay down the heavy bnrden laid by Heaven 
npon us ; uid though death, the only friend of 
the wretched, for a little while loocks the weary 
traveller with the view, and like the horizon still 
flies before him ; yet the time trill cert^nly and 
Portly come, when we shall eeaio from onr toil ; 
when the luiurious great ones of the world shall 
no more tread us tu the earth ; when we shall 
think with pleaeore of our sufferings below; when 
we ahall be surrounded with all our fnenda, or 
BUoh as deserved our friendship ; when our bliss 
shall bo unulterable, and still, to crown nil, un- 
ending.' 

CUAPTER XXX. 



Wheh I had thus finished, and my andienee was 
retired, tlic gaoler, who was one of the most hu- 
mane of his profession, hoped I would not be dis- 
pleased, as what he did was bnt his duly ; ob- 
serving, tliat he must bo obliged to remove my 
son into a stmnger cell, hut that he should be i*r- 
mitted to visit me every morning. I thanked him 
for his clenioucy, and grasping my boy's hand 
bade him farewell, and be mindful of the great 
doty that wag before him. 



1 Bguu therefore laid me down, and one of my 
little ones sat by my bed-side reading, when Mr. 
Jenkinsun, entering, informed me that there was 
news of my daughtDr ; for that she was seen by a 
person about two hours before in a strange gentte- 
' -'lat they had stopped at a 
refreshment, and Beemed 
He had scarcely dehvered 

baste and pleasure to mform me that my daughter 
was found I Moses came running in a moment 
after, ci^ng out that his sister Sophy was below 
and coraiaa up with our old friend Mr. BurchelL 
Just as he delivered this news my dearest giri 
entered, and, with looks almost wild with pleasure, 
ran to kiss me in a transport of afieotiao. Uec 
mother's teara and silence also showed bix ple»- 

' Here, papa,' cried the charming girl, ' here is 
the brave man to whom 1 owe my delivery j to 
this gentleman's intrepidity I am indebted for nj 

happiness and safety. ' A kim Irom Mr. Bur- 

chell, whose pleasure seemed even gresiler Ihaa 
hers, interrupted what slie was going to add, 

' Ah, Mr. BurcheQ I ' cried I, ' tliia ia bat s 
wretched babilation you find us in ; and we ■« 
now very different from what yon last aaw ah 
You were ever oar friend : we have long dkr 
vered our errors with regard to you, aud rejMMl I 
of our iugratilude. After the rile usage yon diii I 
received at my hands, I am almost aehajned IB 
behold your lace ; yet I hope you'll forgive BK) 
as I was deceived by a base ungenerous wietdL 
who under the mask of friendship has undone me^ 

' It is impossible,' replied Mr. Burchell, 'llllt 
I should forgive you, as you never deserved m 
' pully saw your delusion theo,Ml 



pity it. 



mypowc 



dl,' 



It was evcrmy eonjeolurc,' I . _ 

mind was noble ; but now I find it so, . 
ne, my dear child, haw thou hast been > 
or wlio the rufllans were that carried thee d 

■ Indeed, sir,' replied slie, ' as to the 
carried me off I am yet ignorant, 
niatua and I were walking out he ci 
UB, and ahuost before 1 could call fur helpj 
me into the post-cta^sc 
horses drove away. I u 
whom I cried out for assistanoe, but tliey 4 
garded my entreaties, i" 'i— ■"— ■> •.—— 
ruffian liinjself nsed every an lo mnoer m 
crying out ', he flattered and threatened 
turns, and sworo that, if 1 continued bnt 
he intended no harm. In the mean 
that he had drat 



fc;ff 



bould I 






Giur old friend Mr. Burchell, walking aloi^ trilk ll 
B usual swiftness, with the great atick tar aliiA ft 
we used so much to ridicule him I As soon ar "" 
came within hearing, I called out to him by m 
and entreated his help. I repeated my exd>inft-,l| 
Uons several timei, upon which, with a verj lobf fl 
voice, he bade the postilion stop ; bat Ihebc^ '''*l'l'fl 
no notice, but drove on with still greatsr qMd f 
I now tliought lie could never overtake us,wlini I 
in less than a minute I saw Mr, Burehell oome H 
running up by the side of the horses, and with H 
one blow knocked the postihon to the gronnd. I 
The horses, when he was fallen, soon stopped ef 
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themselieB, and tbe mfliaa Btoppmg out, with oatha 
and meuaces, drew bis sword, and ordered him at 
his peril to retire ; but Mr. Burchell runniug up 
Biiivered his sword to piecea, and tben pursued 
bim.for near a quarter of a milo; but he made 
his escape. I n-as by tJiis timo eoine out mj-sclf, 
wiUing to asfflsl my deliverer ; but ho sooD ro- 
■ ■ -- ^-'jiumpli. Thepc-*^'^ ■- 



rcd,wi 



I goiDg M 



capo It 



but 



Mr. Bun^hell ordered liint at hia peril 
again, aud drive baclL to town. Finding it inipos- 
Bible to tesiel, he relactanUy complied, tbuugh the 
wound be hiid received seemed to mo at IgbsI to 
be dangerous. He continued to cuaiplain of tlie 
1 pain as we drove along, bo tiiat lie at lu£t excited 
I Mi.Burcliell's comiuiseiun; who, at my Feqaest, 
I exchanged him for auothsi' at on inn where we 
I ealied on our return.' 

1, thou,' cried I, 'my child, and tbou, 

' herga]laDtdeUverer,athouii£nd welcomes. Tbougb 

IT cheer is bat wretched, yet our hearts an: ready 

receive you. And new, Mr. Burchell, as you 

ive delivered my girl, if you think her H roODm- 

peose she is yours : if you can sloop to ou alliance 

' "yso poor as miae,tako ber, obtain her 

consent, as I know you have her heart, and ;ou 

have mine. And let me tell you, sir, that I give 

DQ QD small treasure ; she bus been celebrated 

IT beauty, it is true, but that is not my meaning — 

I give you a treasure in her mind.' 

'But I suppose, sir,' cried Mr. Burchell, ' that 
jou are apprised of my circumalancBB, and of my 
"icopaeity to support her as she deserves 1' 

• If your present objection,' repUed I, ' be meant 
I an evHsion of my offer, I desist ; but I know no 
ion so wotihy to deserve her us you ; and it I could 
give her thousands, and tliousauds sought her from 
me, yet my honest brave Burchell should be my 
dearest choice,' 

To ail tliia his ^lence alone seemed to give a 
mortifying refusal i and without tbe least reply U> 
my offer, he demanded if we could not be furnished 
with refreabmenls from the next ion ) to which 
being answered in tbe affimative, be ordered them 
^a send in the best dinner tliat could be provided 
upon such sliort notice. He bespoke also a dozen 
of th^r best wine, and some cordials for me ; add- 
ing, with a smile, that he woold stretch a little for 
, once ; and though in a prison, be was never more 
I disposed to be merry. The waiter soon made his 
appearance with preparations for dinner ; a table 
I was lent us bythe gaoler, who seemed remarkably 
iSBiduous ; the wine was disposed in order, and two 
I very well-drcssod dishes were brought in.' 

IMy daughter bad not yet heard of her poor 
brother's melancholy situation, and we all seemed 
unwilling to damp her cheerfidncsB by the rela- 
tion. But it was in vain that I attempted to appear 
cfaeerfnl, the eircumHtancfa of my unfortunote son 
broke through all efforte to disfiemble; so that I 
was at bial obliged to damp our mirtb by relating 
bis misfortunes, and wishing he might be permitted 
' 'o share with as in this bttle interval of satisfac- 
After my guests were recovered from the 
■ my account had produced, I re- 
.. .it Mr. JeiiklnsoD, a fellow prisoner, 
might be admitted ; and the gaoler granted my 
[ request with an air of unusual aubmisBion. Tbe 
clanking of my son's irons wbb do sooner heard 
»long the passage, than bis sister ran impatiently 



to meet him ; while Mr. Burchell, in the mei 
time, asked me if my eon's name wus George ; 
which replymg m the affirmative, he still continued 
silem. As soon as my buy entered the root , 
eould perceive he regarded Mr. Ilurdiell with a 
look of aalonishment acd reverence. ' tijme on,' 
cried 1, 'my son; though we ore fallen very low, 
yet Frotidcnce has been pleaeud to grant us some 
sniall relaxation from pain. Thy sister is restored 
to us, and tlierc is her deliverer ; to that brave 
mail It is tliat 1 am indebted for yet having a 
daughter; give him, my hoy, the band of friend- 
sbip^he deserves our warmest gratitude.' 

My son seeinod all this while regardless of what 
1 said, and still continued tixed at a reepectful dis- 
tance. ■ My dear brother,' cried his taster, ' wby 
don't yon thank my good deliverer 1 the brave 
aboold ever love each other.' 

He still continued his silence and astonishment; 
till ourguest at lost perceived himself to be knono, 
and assuming all bis native dignity, desired my son 
to come forward. Never beloro bad 1 seen any 
thing so truly majestic as the air be assumed upon 
this occoMOn. Thegrcatest object in the universe, 
says a certain philosopher, ia a good man strug- 
gling with adversity ; yet there is a still greater. 



is tlie good o 



a that o 



ipted by one of the gaoler's wrvantfl, w 
came to inform us that a person of distinction, who 
had driven into town with a chariot and several 
attendants, sent his respects to the geuUeman 1 
was with us, and begged to know when he should 
think proper to bo waited upou. ' Bid the fellow 
wait,' cried uor guest, ' till 1 shnll have leisure to 
receive him ;' and then turning to my son, ' I again 
find, sir,' proceeded he, ■ that you are guilty of the 
same oHence for which you onee had my reproof^ 
and for which the law is now preparing its juBtest 
punishments. You imagine, perhaps, that a con- 
tempt for your own life gives you a right to take 
tluLt of another : but where, sir, is the diS'ereuoe 
between the dueUistjwho hazards a life of no value, 
and the murderer, who acts with greater security 1 
ot tbe gamester's Iraad, when 



e alleges I 
' Alas, si 






trl' 



' cried I, ' wboevar you are, pity the 
jiuvt- iiubguided creature : for what be has d 
was in obedience to a deluded mother, who in 
bitterness of her resentment required hioi, opon 
her blessing, to avenge her quarrel Here, sir, i 
the letter which will serve to convince you of he 
imprudence, and diminish his guilt.' 

He took the letter, and hastily read it ovei 
' This,' said he, 'thoogh not a perfect excuse, i 
such a palliation of bis fault as induces me to lor 
give him. Aud now, sir,' continued he, kindly 
taking my son by the hand,'l Bee yon are surprised 
at Unding me here ; but I have often visited pri- 
sons upon oocasious lees interesting. 1 am now 
come to see justice done a worthy man, for whom 
1 liavc the most sincere esteem. I have long been 
a disguised spectator of thy father's benevolence. 
I have at bis httle dwelling enjoyed respect un- 
coutarainated by flattery, and have receivtd that 
happiness which courts could not give from the 
amusing aunphcity round his tire-mde. My nephew 
has been apprised of my inlentionB of coming here. 
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•ud I find he is arriTed ; it would be wronging 
n uid yoa to cvndenui him without examiDa- 
in ; if there be injury there shall he redrees ; 
uid tbis I may B*y without boaating, Ihnt none 
have ever taxed the injustice of Sir William 
Thomhill.' 

Ye now found that the pereonage whom we 
BO Long entertained as a harmlcsB, unUEing 
ipanion, was no nlher than the colebrated Sir 
j William Thornhill, to wbOBevirtuea and uugulari- 
acarcely any were strangers. Tlie poor Mr. 
BurchoU naa in reality a man of large fortune and 
great interest, to wbom BenateB lisl?ued with op- 
plwuo, and whom party beard with convictian ; 
who was the friend uf Ms country, but loyal lo his 
king. My poor wife, recollecting her former funi- 
lianty, seemed to shrtnli with apprehenBion ; but 
Sophia, who a few moments before tbonght him 
her own, now perceiving the inunenae distance Ui 
which he was removed by fortune, waa unable to 
coQceaJ her tears. 

' Ab, sir," cried my wife, witli a piteous aapect, 
' how U it possible that I can ever have your for- 
siveneBsl the sli|;btB yon receited from me the 
bst time I had the honour of seeing you at our 
house, and the jokes which 1 bo audaciously threw 
Out— these, air, 1 fear, can never be forgiven.^ 

' My dear good lady,' returned he with a snule, 
* if you had your joke, I had my answer. I'llleave 

youro. To aay the truth, 1 know nobody whom I 
am disposed tu be angry with at preeenl, but the 
fellow who 80 frightened my little girl here! I 
had not even time lo examine the rascal's person 
so as to describe hhn in an advertisement. Can 

Ku tell me, Sophia, my dear, whether you should 
ow him again 1' 

' Indeed, air,^ replied ahe^ ' I cannot be poaitive ; 
yet, now I reeoUect, he bad a large mark over one 
of his eyebrows.' — ' I flak pardoi ' ' " ' 

ranted Jenkinsoo, who washy, 'b 
inform me if the fellow wore his own reo nair. — 
' Yea, 1 think so,' cried Sophia. ' And did your 
hoDOor,' continued fac, turning to Sir William, 
' observe the length of liia legs 1' — ' I can't be sore 
of their length,' cried the baronet ; ' but I am con- 
vinced of their swiftness ; for Lc outran me, which 
is what I thoudit few men in the kingdom could 
have done.' — 'Please yonr honour,' cned Jenhiii- 
son, ■ I know the man ; it is certainly the same ; 
the best runner in England ; he has beaten Pin- 
wire, of Newoaatle ; Timothy Baxter is his name ; 
1 know him perfectly, and the vory place of his 
retreat at tlus moment. If yonr honour will hid 
Mr. Gaoler let two of his men go with mo, I'll en- 
gage to produce bim to you in on hour at brthest.' 
Upon this the gaoler was called, who instantly 

KaringtSr William demanded if he knew him. 
I, please your honour,' replied the gaoler, 
1 know Sir WUUam ThomhiU well ; and every- 
body that knows anjthinn of him, will doHro to 
' ow more of him.' — ' Well, then,' sud the lia- 
oet, 'my reqneat is, that you will permit this 

sage by oiy authority, and gs 1 am in the eonunis- 
aion of the peace, 1 undertake to secure yon.'— 
'Your promise is sufficient,' replied the other: 



so good aa 



son was despatched in poiuuit of Timothy Baxter, 
while we were amused with the assidoily of our 
youngest boy. Bill, who had just come in and 
climbed up to Sir William's neck in order to kiss 
him. His mother was immediately going ta chas- 
tise his familiarity, but the worthy man pr«vBnled 
her ; and taking the child, all ragged aa be was, 
upon his knee, ' What, Bill, you chubby rogue 1' 
cried he, ' do yon remember your old frjfoid Bur- 
ehell! And Dick, too, my honest veteran, ara you 
here • you sluUI find I have not forgot yon.' So 
saying, he gave each a large piece of gingerbraad, 
which the poor fellows ate very heartily, as th^ 
bad got that morning but a very Eciuity breokbil. 
We now sat down to dinner, which wja almost 
cold: but previously, my arm still continuing 

C' iful. Sir William wrote a prescription, tor he 
made the study of physic liis amuseinetit, and 
was more than moderately skilled in the pnifes- 
iiion : this being sent to on apothecary, who livtd 
in the place, my arm nos dressed, and I found 
almiMt inBtanloncous relief. We were waited mn 
at dinner by the gaoler bimaelf, who was wilfing 
to do our guest alt the honour in his power. But 
before we had well dined, another messags ■■■ 
brought from his nephew, desiring permisuna it 
appear, in order to vindicate his iunoccnoa isi 
honour ; with which rennet the liarouet eompln^ 
and desired Mr. ThuruluU to be introduced. | 



CHAPTER XXXI. 



Mr. TQaRNRiLL made his entrance with a smik, 
which be seldiiiti wanted, and was going to emhraM 
bis uncle, wliii^h the other repulsed with an ui of 
lUndun. ' No fawning, sir, at present,' cried tile 
baronet, with a look of severity ; ' the only my 
to my heart is by ihe road of luinour ; but berB 
1 only see complicated instonces of falsAocd, 
cowardioe, and oppresiiion. How is it, air, thM 
tliis poor man, for wliom I know you professed a 
friendship, is used thus hardly 1 His daughter 
vilely seduced oa a recompense for his hospitality, 
and he himself thrown into prison, perhaps bnt 
for resenting the initnlt — his sou too, when you 

' Is it pOBuble, sir,' interrupted bia nephew, 
' that my uncle shiuld object that as a crime which 
his repealed instructions alone have persuaded ma 
to avoid!' 

' Your rabulte,' cried Sir WiUiam, ' is jnst ; you 
have acted in this instanco prudently and well, 
though not quite aa your father would have dons : 
my brother, indeed, was Oia soul of honour, bM 
thou yes, you have Bcled in this instance per- 
fectly right, and it has my warmest approbation.' 

' And I hope,' sud his nephew, ' that tJie rest 
of my condiiet will not be found to deserve ce»- 
auTB. I appeared, sir, witlitliia gentleman's dongh- 
ler at some places of public amusement ; thus, what 
was levity, scandal colled by aharahername,andit 
was reported tliat 1 had debauched her. I waited 
on her father in perBon, willing to clear the thing 
to his satisfaction, and he received ma only with 
msult and abuse. Aa for the rest, with regord to 
his being here, my attorney and steward can be* 
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jrm you, u 1 oommit tbe ni&iiagemeat of busi- 

» ealirely to tliem. If lie bta oontnuited debts, 

tuul 19 unv^liug, or even uiubltt, lo pay tbcm, it 

is their busuoss to proceed' in lliU niHiuior i uid 

legaJ meajifl of redreea.' 

• If this,' cried Sir Willisjn, ' bo us jou hive 
stated it, there ia Dothing nnpardona-ble in yuur 
ncea ; and thougli jdut conduct might Imve 
n more generoUB ia not Bufl'ering this genOeiuan 
« opjjreBsod by eubordiiule tjimuiy, yet it h;u 
been at least eqaiCablo.' 

He cannot contradict a eingle particular,' re- 
id the squire ; ' 1 defy him lo liu so, and se- 
veral of my seiTontB ore ready to atbwt what I 
S. Thus, or,' continued he, hnding tiiat I was 
Ht, fur iQ fact I eould not contradict him: 'thue 
sir.iny awn iuneceiue is vindicated: but though 
I at your entreaty I am readyto fargive this geolle- 
I mao every ntlier offence, yet lus attempts to leaaoa 



cumot govern ; and this, too, at a time when his 
son was actually preparing to take away my life ; 
this, I Bay. was such guilt, that I am determined 
to let the law take its course. I have here ths 
challenge that was soDt me, and two witnesses to 
prove it ; one of my scrvojite iuis been woonded 
dan^roualy ; atid even tJiough my tuicle himself 
should dissuade me, wlucb 1 know he will not,yet 
1 will see public juadui duue, and he shall suffer 
for it.' 

' Tliou monster t ' cried my wife, ' host thou not 

bad veugeanco enough already, but must my poor 

■ jy feel thy cruelty! I hope that good Sir William 

ill protect UB, for my sou is as miioceut ae a diild ; 

oiD sure lie is, and never did barm lo man.' 

' MsdoiD,' replied the good man, 'your wishes 

<r his safety are not greater tJum mine ; hut 1 

am Horry tu find his guilt too pliun ; and if my 

nephew persistB ' But the appearance of Jeu- 

kinson and the goaler's two servants now colled off 
oar atlcDtioa, who entered hauling In a toll man, 
very genteelly dressed, ajid answering the descrip- 
tion already given of tbe mflian wlio had carried 
off my daughter. 'Here,' cried Jenkinson, pulling 
him in, ' liere we have him -. and, if ever there was 
a candidate for Tyburn, this is one.' 

The moment Mr. Thondiill perceived the pri- 
soner, and Jenkinaoa who had him in custody, he 
Etemed to shrink backward with terror. His face 
I became pale withconsciousguilt,andhewouldhave 
I witlidrown ; but Jenkjnaon, who perceived his 
design, slopped him. ' What, squire,' cried he, 
I ' are you ashamed of yonr two old acquaintances, 
I JcnkinsoD and Baxter ! But this is ^e way that 
II ffreat men forget their friends, though J am 
Uiolvcd we will not forget you. Our prisoner, 
[ilease your lionour,' cunlinued ho, turning (o Sir 
William, ' has alreaily eonfessod all. This is (he 
entleman reported to be so dangerously woanded; 
e declares that it was Mr.Tliornhill who first put 
im upon this sUair ; that he gave him the cludies 
a now weaiB to appear like a geutlenum, and fur- 
isbed him with tlie post-cbaiBe. The piau was 
laid between them, tlmt he should carry off the 
young lady to a place of safety, and llmt there ho 
ihould threaten and terrily ber ; hut Mr. Them- 
hUl was to come in in tbe mean time, as if by acci- 
dent, lo her rescue, and that they should fight 
iwhile, and then he was to run oH; by which Mr. 



if her defender.' 

Sir WUluini remembered the coat to have be 
frequently worn by his uephew, and all the r 
tho prisoner himself confirmed by a more circum- 
stantial aacount ; concluding, that Mr. Thomliill 
had often declared to him that ha was ii ' 
with both sisters at the same time, 

' Heavens I' cried Sir William, 'what a viper 
have 1 beeu fostering in my liasom 1 And so fond 
uf public jus^oe, too, aa he seemed to he 1 But 
he sliall have it — sounre him, Mr. Gaoler— yet 
hold, I fear there is do legal evidence to detain 

Upon this, Mr. Thomhill, with tho utmost humi- 
lity, entreated Iliat two sucli abandoned wretclies 
might not be admitted as evidences aguiiHt him ; 
but that bis sorvanla should be examined. ' Your 
servKnls,' rephed Sir Williain ; ' wretch I call them 
yours no longer : bat come, let us hear wluil those 
fellows have to say : let his butler be colled.' 

When the butler was introduced, he soon per- 
ceived by his former maaler's looks tliat all his 
power was now over. 'Tell me,' cried Sir William, 
sternly, ' have you ever seen your master and that 
fellow dr^aed up in his clothes hi company t(«e- 
ther ('— * Yts, pkaso your honour,' cried the bulier, 
' a thousand tunes : he was the man tliat always 
brought him his ladies.'—' Howl' Intfrrupted young 
Mr.lhomhill, 'this to myfiuw!' — ' Yes,' replied 
the butler; 'or to any man's face. To teU yon a 
truth. Master Thomhiil, 1 never eithur loved yon 
or liked you, and I don't care if I tell yon now a 
piece of niy mind.'^' Now then,' cried jonkinson, 
' tell his honour whether you know any thing of 
me.'—* 1 can't say,' replied the butler, ' that I 
know mucli good of you. The night that gentle- 
man's daughter was deluded to our house, you 
were one of them.'—' So theii,' cried Sir William, 
' I find yon have brought a very fine witness lo 
prove your innocence ; tliou stain to humanity I to 
associate with sucli wrelches 1 But,' continuing 
hia examination, ' you tell me, Mr. liutler, that 
tlua was tho person who brought him this old 
gentleman's daughter,'—' No, please your honour,' 
replied the butler, ' he did not bring her, for the 
squire himself undertook that business : but he 
brought the priest that pretended to mory them.' 

' It ia but too true,' cried Jenkiueon, ' I cannot 
deny it ; that was the employment assigned to me ; 
and I eonfeSB it to my confusion.' 

' Good Heavens I ' exclaimed the worthy baronet, 
' how every new discovery of his villany alarms 
me 1 All hia guilt is now too plain, and I find 
his present prusecution was dictated by tyranny, 
cowardice, and revenge : at my request, Mr, 
Gaoler, set this young officer, now your prisoner, 
free, and trust to me for the conaequencse. I'll 
mako it my buuness to sot the affair in a proper 
light lo my friend the magistrate who has com- 
mitted him. But where is tbe unfortunate young 
lady herself 1 let her appear to confront this 
wreti-h ', I long to know by what arts be has 
seduced her. Entreat ber to come m. Wbers is 
she I' 
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M ' Anollier interruption here 
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auras but Miss Arebetla Wiliaol, who was the 
next day to have be«a married to Mr. Thomliill. 
Ndtliiiig could equal !ier anrprise at seeiug Sir 
William aud his nephew bere before ber ; ffir bi?r 
arrival vaa quite aceideulal. It liappeued that 
ahe aud the old ^udemaa, her fathePf were pasa- 
ing tbroiTgh the town on their way to her aunt'a, 
who bad iuaiated that Iter nuptiubi with Mr. 
Thoruhill ahoold he coiUHiiDmBttHl at ber bouse : 
but, alopping for refreahment, they put ap at an 
inn at the other end of the town. It wae there, 
from the window, that the young lady happened 
to observe one of my little boys pLayin^; in tbo 
atreel, aod, instantly sending a footmao to bring 
the child to her, she learnt from him some account 
of our misfortunes, but was still kept ignorant of 

Cng Mr. ThomhiJl's being llie cause. Though 
father made several remonstrances on the 
impropriety of her going to a prison to visit ua, 
yet they were ineffectual ; she desired the child to 
conduct her, which lie did : and it was thua she 
surprised ua at a juncture so unexpceted. 

Nor can I go on without a reflcelion on those 
accidental meeluigs, whioh, though they happen 
evety day, seldom excite our surprise but upon 
some extraordinary oocanon. To what a fortui- 
tous conmurence do we not awo every pleasure 
and couvenience of our lives ) How many seem- 
ing accidents must unite before we can be clothed 
or fed 1 The peasant must be disposed to labour, 
the shower must Sail, tite wind fill the merchant'H 
sail, or numbers must want the usual supply. 

We all continued silent for some moments, while 
my charming pupil, which was the name 1 gene- 
rally gave this young lady, united ia her loolta 
eompassio[i and Hstoninhiaent, which gave new 
finishing to her beauty. '■Indeed, my dear Mr. 
Thomhill,' cried she to the stfuirti, who she flup. 
posed was come here to succour and not to oppress 
us, ' L take it a little unkindly that yuu should 
come hero without me, or never inform me of the 
wtutttiou of a family so dear to us both ; you know 
' ' 'd contributiog to 



like your nncle, you lake a pleasure in doing good 

'He find pleasure in doing good I' cried Sir 
William, intcrrupUog her : ■ no, my dear, bis pica- 
sores are as base as he is. You see in him, 
madam, as complete a villain as ever dir>graced 
humanity. A wretch, who, after having deluded 
this poor man's daughter, after plotting against 
the innocence of her sister, has thrown Sie hihti 
into prison, and the eldest son into fetters, because 
he had the courage to face her betrayer I And 
give me leave, madam, now to congratulate you 
upon an escape from the embraces of sadi a 

' goodness,' cried the lovely girl, ' how have 
I been deceived ! Mr. Thomhill iiifonued me, for 
certain, that this gentleman's eldest son. Captain 
Primrose, was gone off to America with his uew- 
married lady.' 

' My sweetest misa,' cried my wife, ' be has told 

i'Ou nothing but falsehoods. Mv bod George never 
Bft the kinudum, nor ever was married. Tliough 
you have forsaken him, he has always loved you 
ton well to think of any body else ; and 1 have 
heard him uy he would die a bachelor for your 



sincerity of her 

with Mr. Tbornhill in a proper light, from 
she made a rajHd digression to the squire's de- 
baucheries, his preleuded marriages, and ended 
with a moat insulting picture of his cowardice. 

' Good Heaven I' cried Miss Wihnot, * how very 
near have 1 been to the briuk of rnin ! but bow 
great is my pleasure to have escaped it ! Ten 
thousand falsehoods has this gentleman told me I 
He had at last art enough (o persuade me that m* 
promise to the only man I esteemed was no tong^ 
binding, since he had been unfaithful. By hit 
falsehoods I was taught lo detest one eqiially brave 
and generous.' 

But by this time my ion was freed from the lu- 
oumbranoes of justice, as tlie person supposed to 
be wounded was detected to be an impostor. Ht- 
Jenkinson also, who had acted as his valet-de- 
chambre, had dressed up his hair, and fomisbed 
him with whatever was DeceBsary to make a gen- 
teel appearance. He now, therefore, enl^vd, 
bandeoitiely dressed in lua regimentals, and with- 
out vanity (for I am above it) he ap)ieared at 
handsome a fellow as ever wore a military drcaa 
As be entered, he made Miss Wilmot a modest 
and distant bow, for he was not as yet ocqualnnJ 
w-ith the change which the eloquence of his molllff 
had wrought in his favour. But no deco 
restrain Uie impatience of his blushing 
be forgiven. Her tears, her looks, all contnniioi 
to discover the real seusatious of her heart, for 
having for^tten her former promise, and having 
suffered herself to be deluded by an impostor- 
My son appeared amazed at ber condt 
and could aearoely believe it real, ' Sure, 
cried he, ' thia is but delusion ; I can never nave 
merited this 1 To be blessed thus, is to be tso 
happy I'—" No air,' repl 
- eived, 



ved, basely deceivi 



nothing could have 
romiee. You know 
mown it : hut forget 



my ftnendship, yoa have long known it : 
what I have done ; and, as yon onci 
warmest vows of constancy, you shall now have 
them repeated ; and be assured, that if your Ara- 
bella cannot be yourt), she shall never be another's,' 
— ' And no other's you shall be,' cried Sir WilliBni, 
' if I have any influence with your father-' 

This hint waa anffioient for my son Moses, wia 
immediately flew to the inn where the old gentle- 
man woa, to inform him of every circumstance thai 
had happened. But in the mean timo the equin, 
perceiving that ho was on every sido undone, now 
finding that no bopcs were left fVom flattery or 
dissimulation, concluded that his widest way would 
be to turn and face his pursuers. Thua Uyiog 
aside all shame, he uipeared the open hardy vluaiii. 
' I find then,' cried he, 'that I am to expect no 
justice here; but I am resolved it shall be draw 
me. You shall know, sir,' turning to Sir WiUiam, 
' I am no longer a poor dependant upon ymiT 
favonrs. I scorn them. Nothing can keep Miss 
Wilmofs fortune from me, which, I thank her 
fatber'a asaiduity, ia pretty large, llto articles and 
a bond for ber Ibrtnne are rigned, and saFb in my 
posncasinn. It was her forlime, not her person, 
that induced me to wish for thia match ; and, pos- 
sessed of the one, let who will take the other.' 

This was an Hlorming blow : Sir William vts 
sensible of the justice of his clums, for he had 
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beeD iOEtnimeDt&l in dnwuig up tin 
sjlicles himself. Miea Wilmut, thcreti 
ceiving that her fortune was irretrievably loat, 
taming la my son, asked if the loss of fortune 
eould lessen her value to him, ' Though fortune,' 
said she, ' is out of tay power, at least 1 have my 
hand to give.' 

' And that, madam,' cried her real lover, ■ was 
indeed all that jou ever had to give ; at lBBst,all tliat 
1 ever thought worth llie acceptance. And I now 
protest, my A^lbclh^ by ail that's bappy, your 
wont of fortune this moment increasea my plea- 
sure, as it serves to coovlnce my sweet girl of iiiy 
sincerity,' 

Mr. WUmot now enltning, he seemed not a 
little pleased at tho danger bia daughter hod just 
escaped, and readily conBeoted to a diasolution of 
the DULtoh. But hnding that her fortune, which 
wng secured to Mr. Thombill by bond, would not 
be given up, notlung could exceed his disap[HiiDt- 
ment. He now saw that his money most all go lo 
enrich oas who bad no fortune of his own. He 
eonld bear his being a rascal, but to nautan equi- 
vaJent lo his danghlcr'a fortune, was wormwood. 
Ho sat, therefore, for Bomo minutes employed in 
tbe most mortifying speculodona, till Sir William 
attempted to lessen his anxiety. ' I must cunftisB, 
sir,' ciied ho, ■ that yotir present disappoiiittiieat 
does not entirely displease me. Your immoderate 
passion for wealth is iiuv justly puuished. But 
though the yoimg lady eonnot be rich, she has still 
a competence euHiclent to give content. Here you 
Kee an honest young soldier, who is willing to lake 
het witliout fortune ; Ihey have long lovad each 
other, and for the fiiendship I bear liis father my 
interest shall not be wonting in his promotion. 
Lcavti, then, that ambition which diaappomta you, 
and for once admit that happiness wlucb Courts 
your aceeptanee.' 

■Sir William,' replied the old gentleman, 'bo 
assured I never yet forced her inclinations, nor 
will I now. If she still continues to love this youug 
gentleman, let her have him with oil my heart 
There is still, thank Heaven, some fortune left, 
and your promise will make it Bometliing more. 
Only let my old friend here * (mEBning me) ' give 
me a, pronuse of settling aix thouBaudpoandaupou 
my girl, if ever he should come to his fortune, 
and I ma ready thi" night to be the brst to join 
them together.' 

As it now remained with me to make the young 
couple liappy, I readily gave a promise of making 
the settlement he required ; which, lo one who 
had such little expectations aa 1, was no great 
favour. We had now therefore the satisfaction 
of seeing them fly into each other's arms in a 
tnuiaport. ' After all my misfortunes,' cried my 
win George, ' to be thus rewarded 1 Sure this is 
more tliou I could over have presumed t4i hope 
for. To he possessed of uU that's good, and after 
such an interval of pain I my warmest wishes 
could never rise SD high I' — ' Yes, my George,' 
returned his lovely bride, ' now let the wretch 
lake my foftuno : since yoa are happy without it, 
SD am 1. what an exchange have 1 mode fratu 
the basest of men to the dearest, best I Let him 
f njoy our fortune ; I now can be happy even in 
iiiriigence.' — 'And I promise you,' cried the squire, 
with a malicions grin, ' that I shall bo very hapjiy 
™h what you dt-apise.'— ' Hold, hold, air,' cried 
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Jenkinnon ; ' there are two words (o (hat borgam. 
As for that lady's fortune, tir, you shall never 
touch a single stiver of it. Pray, your honour,' 
continued he to Sir Williojn, ' can the squire have 
this lady's fortune if he be married to another %' 
— 'How can yuu make such a fflmiile demand!' 
replied tho barunut : ' undoubtedly be cannot.' — 
' I am sorry for tliat,' cried Jenkinson : ' for as 
this gentleman and I have been old fellow sportera, 
1 have a friendship for him. But I must declare, 
well as 1 love him, that bis contract is not wurth 
a tobacoo-atopper, for he is married already.' — 
' Vou he like a roBcol,' returned tbe aqnire, who 
seemed routied by thiH insult ; ' I never was legally 
married to any wotuan.'^ — -* Indeed, begging your 
honour's panioo,' replied the other, 'you were; 
and I hope yon will show a propor return of 
hiendship to your own honest Jenkinson, who 
brings you ^a wife ; and if the company r^rain 
their curiosity a few minutes they shall see her." 
So sajdng, ho went off with his nana! celerity, and 
left us aU unable to form any probable conjecture 
OS to his design. ' Ay, let him ga,' cried the squire ; 
' whatever else I may have done, I defy him 
^1 I __. ._. .11 — .. ^^ frightened with 



what the 



' 1 am Hurpriaed,' said the baronet, 
fellow can intend by this. Some low piece ol 
humour, 1 suppose.'-—' Periiaps, air,' repUed 1, ■ he 
may have a mure serioua moaning. For whtni we 
redect on the various schemes this gentlenum hai 
laid to seduce innocence, perhaps seme oue, more 
artful than the reat, bos been found able to deceive 
him. When we consider what numbers he hai 
milled, how many parcnta now feel with angulsli 
the infamy and the contaminaliou which ho has 
brought into thGiFfamilieE,it would not surpriso me 
ifsomsoneof them— Amazement! Do I see my lust 
daughter 1 Do I hold her I It is, it is my life, 
my happiness 1 I thought thee lost, my Olivia. 

Jet Btill I hold thee, and still thou shalt live to 
less me.' The wannest transports ef the fonduat 
lover were not greater than mine, when I saw 
him introduce my ciiUd, and held my daughter in 
my arms, whose silence only spoke her raptures. 
' And art thou returuod tj> me, my darling,' cried 
I, ■ to bo my comfort in age I ' — ' That she is,' 
cried Jenkinson, ' and make much of her, for she 
is your ova honourable child, and as honest a 
woman as any in the whole room, let the other bo 
who she will. And as for you, squire, aa sure aa 
you stand there, this young lady ia your lawful 
wedded wife : laid to convince yon that I apeak 
nothing but tho tmth, here is the heense by which 
you were married together.' So saying, he put 
tho license into the ttoronet's hands, who read it, 
and found it perfect in every respect ' And now, 
gentlemen,' continued be, 'I find you ore surprised 
at all this i but a very few words will explain the 
difficulty. That there squire of renown, for whom 
I have a great friendship, but that's betweeu our- 
solves, haa often employed me in doing odd httle 
things for him. Among tbe rest be oimmisaioiled 
me to pioeure him a false license, and a falae 
priest, in order to deceive this young lady. But 
as I was very much hia friend, what did I do, hut 
went and gat a true license and a true prieat, and 
married them both as fast as the cloth could moke 
them. Perhaps youll think it was generosity 
made me do oil tliis. But no. To my ahame 
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I coateae it, my only deaigu vitB (o keep Uia licotwa, 
and let the squire know (Imt I could prove il upon 
bim whenerer I thaught proper, and bo make him 
comp down wheaever I wanltil monej.' A burst 
of pleasure now seemed to fill the whole apart- 
ment ; our }oy even reached the comTnou-ruoiu, 
where ttie piisonerH themselves sj-mpatlused. 

In transport and nid« baraign j. 

Harness was expanded upon ever;' fiieo, mA 
ereu Olivia's checks aeemed flushed with pleasuro. 
To be thus restored to mpulation, to frieode and 
fartane at once, was a rapture sufficient to stop 
the progress of decay, and restore former liealtti 
and vivauity. But, perhaps, among nJI, there was 
not one who felt aincerer pleasure than 1. Still 
holding the dear-loved child in my arms, I ashed 
my heart if these trausports were not delnaion. 
' '" iw could you,' cried I, turning to Jenkinson, 
* could you odd to my miacriuB by the story 
of her death 1 But it matlera not : my pleaHUre 
t finding her again ia more than a recompense 
for the pain.' 

' As to your qaestion,' replied Jenldnsoo, ' that 
is oaaily answered. I thought the only probable 
meaiu) of freeing you from prison, was by submit- 
ting to the squire, and conseotuig to his marriage 
■itu tho other young lady. But these you had 
TOwed never to grant while your daughter was 
living ; there waa, therefore, do other method to 
bring things to bear, but by pcrsuaduig you that 
IB dead. I prevailed on your wife tojoiu in 
rait, and we have not had a fit opportunity 
of undeceiving you till now,' 

le whole aasembly there now appeared only 
es that did not glow with transpoTt. Mr. 
ThomhiU's assurance had entirely foraaken hiro ; 
}w saw the gulf of infamy and want before 
, and trembled to take tlie plunge. He there- 
fore fell on bis knees before his uncle, and in a 
voice of piercing misery implored compassion. Sir 
William was going to spurn him away, but at my 
request be rsjued him, and after paoeing a fsw 
moments, ■ Thy licoa, crimes, and ingratitude,' 
cried he, ' deserve no tendcmesa ; yet thou ahalt 
not bo entirely forsaken ; a bare competence ahali 
be supplied to support tlw wonts of life, but not 
its folBes. This young Udy, thy wife, shall be put 
in poBsesaion of a third part of that fortune which 
once was thine ; and from her tenderness alone 
thou art to expect any extraordinary supplies for 
the future.' He was guiug to eiprcss his grati. 
tade for such kindneaa in a set speech ; but the 
baronet prevented bim, hy biddiug him not ag- 
his meanness, which was uready but too 
it. He ordered hiia at the uune time to 
I, and from all bis former domestics to 
choose oue, and such as he should think proper, 
B all that should be granted to attend 

I an he left as. Sir William very politely 
Meppedup to hisnew niece with a, stuile and wiFihi^d 
iier joy. His example waa followed hy Miss 
Wihnot and her tatbor ; my wife too kiaaed her 
daughter with much aJfection, as, to uae her own 
BXpreaaion, she was now made an honest woman 
of. Sophia and Moses followed m turn, and even 
our benefaetor Jenkinson desired to be 4ulmittcd 
to that honour. Our sadafaction seemed scarcely 



gravi 



capable of increase. Sir William, whose greatest 
pleasure was in dtring good, now looked round 
with a countenance open as the sun, and saw 
nothing but joy in the looks of all except that ol 
my dnugbter Sophia, who, for some reasons we 
could not coinprehend, did not seem perfectly 
satisfied. ' I think now,' cried be with a smile, 
'that all the company, except one or two, seeia 
perfectly happy. There only remains aji act of 
justice for me to do- Vou are aensible, sir,' con- 
tinued he, turning to me, ' of the oblig&tionB we 
both owe to Mr. Jenkinson ; aud it is but jtiet we 
should both reward him for it. Miie Sophia will, 
I am sure, make liim very happy, and he shall 
have five bundred pounds as her fortune ; and 
upon tiiia, I am sure th^ can live very coinlbrl- 
alily logeUior. Qime, Miss Sophia, what say yon 
to Uiis match of my making ( will you have him I' 
My poor girl seemed ahnost ainking into bet 
mother's arms at the hideous proposal. 'Have 
him, air I ' cried she faintly ; ' no, nir, nevts' 1 ' 
' What I ' cried he again, ' not Mr. Jenkinson, your 
beneliielor ; a handsome young fellow, with five 
hundred pounds, and good expoctations t ' '1 beg, 
mr,' returned she, Bcarcely able to epeak, ' thsl 
you'll desist, and not make me ho very wretohnl.' 
— ' Was ever such obHtinacy knowii ) ' cried 111 
again, 'to refuse the man whom the familylw I 
such infinite obligations to, who bus presoml | 
your Mster, and who has five 
What I not liave hhn I '— ' No, i . , . 

she, angrily ; ' I'd sooner die firal 1' — 'If that IM 
the case, then,' cried he, 'if yon will not have hi 
— I think I must have you myself.' And so aayiv 
he caaght her to his breuM with ardon ' ' 
lovdieat, my moat sensible of girla,' cried 1 , 
could you ever think your own Durcbell c 
deceive you, or that Sir William Thomhill c 
ever cease to admire a tniatreas that loved him far 
himself alone ! I have for some yenra 
s woman, who, a stranger to my fori 
think I had merit as a man. After having tried 
in vaJu, even among the pert and ugly, bow great 
at last must be my rapture, to have made a cdB- 
quest over auch sense and such heavenly beauty I' 
Then tummg to Jenkinson, 'As I cannot, sir, 
part with t!ua young hidy myself, for she hath 
taken a bncy to the cut of my face, all the recom- 
pense I can make ia, to give yott her fortune, and 
you may call upon my steward lo-morrow for five 
buudrod pounds.' 'ThuB we had all onr comp 
menta to repeat, and Lady Thornblll nnderwe 
the same round of ceremony that faer siatcr h 
done before. In the mean time Sir WtUisn 
gentleman apjieared to tell us tbat the eqoip^n 
were ready to carry us to the inn, where even 
thing was prepared for our reception. My wife 
and I led the van, and left those gloomy manaii 
of sorrow. The generous baronet ordered forty 
pounds to be distributed among the prisoneTi 
Mr. Wihnot, indneod hy his example, gave 
that sum. We were received below by die ahoola 
of the villagers, and I saw and ahook by the h ' 
two or three of my honeat paiiabionerB, who w 

among the number. "^ " — 

inn, where a sumptuoi 

vided, and coarser provirioUB were distributed in 

great quantities among the populace. 

After supper, as my apiritu wer« ex] 
the allematiun of pleasure and pain which tbey 
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bad siuCuDed during the day, I asked ptrmlBHon 
to withdraw: and leaving tbo eompaii)' in the 
midst of their mirth, ns soon as 1 found myself 
alone, 1 poured out my heart in gratlludu to the 
Giver uf joy ae well an narrow, and theu slept 
undiaturbed till momiiig. 



Thedi 



CHAPTER XXXII. 



;, as Boon as I awaked, I foan 



of ft 



inci«ase my joy 

my favour. F'irst having relented mi 
■Bttlenieot that I had made the day before in his 
fanmr, he let me know that my mtrvbaut, who 
had foiled in town, waa Birealed at Antwerp, aod 
(here had given up effects lo a much greater 
amount than what wuh due to hia creditors. My 
boy^H generosity pli^ofied mo almost aa much aa 
this unlooked-for good fortune. Bui I had aome 
donbts whether 1 ought in justice to accept his 
offer. While 1 waa ponderiDg upon this, Sir 
William eutered the ruom, to whom I communi- 
cated my doubts. Hia opinioD waa, that as my 
Bon was already poBBoased of a very affluent for- 
tune by hia marriage, I might aeeept hia offer 
without heailadan. Uja bnaineas, however, was to 
uifonD me, that aa he had the night before Bent 
for the lieenflcB, and expected them every hour, 
he hoped that 1 would not refuse my aasistanco in 

ag all the company happy that morning. A 
fooiman entered while we were speaking, to teli ua 

ihe mesBCBger waa returned ; and as I waa 
by this time ready, I went down, where I found 
the whole company as merry ns affiuence and in- 
nocence coold make them. However, as they 
were now preparing for a very soleom ceremooy, 
their laughter entirely displeased me. I told cbem 
of the grave, becoming, and sublime deportment 
they should assume upon this mystical occasion, 
and read them two homihes and a thesis of my 
own oomposing, in order tu prepare (hem. Yet 
they Btill seemad perfectly refmetory and ungo- 

o which I led the way, all gravity had ijuilo for- 
laken them, and 1 was often tempted to tui-n back 
n indignation. In church a new dilemma arose, 
■hich promised DO easy solution. This was, which 
uaple should be married first; mj sou's bride 

I warmly insisted that Lady Thornhill (that was to 
be) should take the lead ; but this the other re- 

I fused with equal ardoor, protesting she would not 

I be guilty of such rudeness for tlie worU. The 
argumeut was supported for some time between 
both with equal obHtinacy and good breeding. But 

II a« I stood all this time with my book ready, 1 was 

It last quite tired of (he contest, and shutting it, 
I perceive,' cried I, ' that none of you have a 
idnd to be married, and I think we bad as good 
1 » back again ; for I suppose there will be no 
I WDneaa done here to-day.' This at once reduced 
I (bum to reason. The baronet and his bdy were first 
I turned, and then my bod and hia lovely partner. 
n 1 had previously that morning given orders that 
[» Doaoh sboold be sent for my honest neighbour 



Flwnborough and his family, by which me 
upon our return to the inn, we hid the pleai 
of finding the two Misa Flajnboroughs alighted 
before us. Mr. Jenkinaon gave his hand to Ihe 
eldest, and my son Mosea led up the other ; and I 
have since found (hat he has taken a real liking to 
the girl, and my consent and bounty he shall have, 
wheuever he tliiiiks proper to demand them. Ws 
were no sooner retumad to the inn, but numbers 
of my parishioners, hearing of my suec 
igratolate me ; but umoog the 



thD» 



1 I for- 
I (old the 



■ly rebuked with such sluirpne 
BLory to Sir William, my son-in-law, wno wes 
and reproved them with great severity ; 
finding ihem quite dtsboortened by his harsh 
reproof, he gave them half-a-gninen a-piece to 
dnnk his beaTth, and raise [lieir dejected apirita. 

Soon after this we were called to a very genteel 
entertammenL which was dresBed by Mr. Thom- 
hill'a conk. And it may not bo improper to ob- 
serve, with respect to that gentleman, that he now 
rewdes in quality of companion at a relation's 
house, being veiy well liked, and seldom sittmg at 
(he «de-table, eitoept when there is no room at the 
other, for they make no stranger of him. His 
time ia pretty muoh taken up in keeping his rela- 
tion, who is a little melancholy, in spirits, and in 
learning to blow the Freueh-hom. My eldest 
daughter, however, liiSl remembers him with re 
gret ; and she has even told me, though I make e 
great secret uf it, that when he reforms she maj 

apt to digress thus, when we ware to sit down tt 
dinner our ceremonies were gomg (o be renewed. 
The qucBtion was, whether my eldest daughter, ai 
being a matron, shoidd net sit above the two younj 
brides ; but the debate was cut short by my soi 
Geoi^, who proposed that the company should si 
indisra'Iminately, every gentleman by his lady. 
This was reooiied with great approbation by al' 
ejtceptiog my wife, who I could perceive was ni 
perfectly satisfied, as she expected to have hod the 
pleaaure of atting at the head of the table, and 
carving all the meat for all the company. But 
notwithstanding this, it Is impossible to describe 
our good-humour. I can't say whether we had 
more wit among ua now than usual, but I am cer- 
tain we had more laughing, which answered tho 
end as well. One jest I particularly remember : 
old Mr. Wilmot drinking to Moses, whose head 
waa turned another way,my son replied, 'Madam, 
I thank you.' Upon which the old gentleman, 
winking upon the rest of the company, observed 
that ho was thinking of his mistress. At which 
jefll I thought (he two Miss Flomboreugha would 
nave died with laughing. As soon aa tanner was 
over, according (o my old cUBtom, I requested 
(bat tho tabic might be taken away, to have the 
pleasure of seeing all my family assembled o 
more by a cheerful fireside. Sly two little o 
sat upon each knee, the rest of the company by 
their partners ; I had uotliing now on this side of 
the grave to wish for — all my cares were o 
pleasure waa unspeakable. It now only n 
that my gratitude in good fortune should exceed 
my former suhmission in advers^. 
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Thb Citizkn or thk World at first appeared in the Public Ledger newspaper, under the title of ** Chi 
Letters.*' These were afterwards collected, and, with some alterations and additions, published in 1772 
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viennes," yet, that the execution, if it be not superior, is at least fully equal to these models ; and tha 
^* Citizen of the World" remains a worthy monument of Goldsmith's fame. 
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EDITOR'S PREFACK 



Thk schoolmen had formerly a very exaot way of 
computmg the abilities of their saints or authors. 
£scobar, for instance, was said to have learning as 
fiyc, genius as four, and gravity as seven. Caramuel 
was greater than he. His learning was as eight, his 
genius as six, and his gravity as thirteen. Were I to 
estimate the merits of our Chinese philosopher by the 
same scale, I would not hesitate to state his genius still 
higher ; but as to his learning and gravity, these, I 
Uiink, might safely be marked as nine hundred and 
Dinety-nine, within one degree of absolute frigidity. 

Yet, upon his first appearance here, many were 
angry not to find him as ignorant as a Tripoline am- 
bassador, or an envoy from Mujac, They were sur- 
prised to find a man bom so far from London, that 
school of prudence and wisdom, endued even with a 
moderate capacity. They expressed the same surprise 
at his knowledge that the Chinese do at ours*. " How 
comes it,** said they, '' that the Europeans, so remote 
firom China, think with so much justice and precision ? 
They have never read our books, they scarcely know 
even our letters, and yet they talk and reason just as 
we do." The truth is, the Chinese and we are pretty 
mudi alike. Different degrees of refinement, and not 
of distance, mark the distinctions among mankind. 
Savages of the most opposite climates have all but one 
dmacter, of improvidence and rapacity ; and tutored 
ttttions, however separate, make use of the very same 
Biethods to procure refined enjoyment. 

The distinctions of polite nations are few ; but such 
as are peculiar to the Chinese appear in every page of 
the following correspondence. The metaphors and 
allusions are all drawn from the East. Their formality 
our author carefully preserves. Rl any of their favourite 
tenets in morals are illustrated. The Chinese are 
always concise, so is he ; simple, so is he. The Chi- 
nese are grave and sententious, so is he. But in one 
particular the resemblance is peculiarly striking — the 
Chinese are often dull, and so is he. Nor has my 
asdstance been wanting. We are told in an old romance 
of a certain knight-errant and his horse who contracted 
an intimate firiendship. The horse most usually bore 
the knight ; but in cases of extraor dinary despatch, the 
* Le C!ompte, vol. L p. 210. 



knight returned the favour, and carried his hone. 
Thus in the intimacy between my author and me, he 
has usually given me a lift of his Ekistem sublimity, and 
I have sometimes given him a return of my colloquial 
ease. 

Yet it appears strange in this season of panegyric, 
when scarcely an author passes unpraised either by his 
friends or himself, that such merit as our philosopher's 
should be forgotten. While the epithets of ingenious, 
copious, elaborate, and refined, are lavished among the 
mob, like medals at a coronation, the lucky prizes fall 
on every side, but not one on him. I could on this 
occasion make myself melancholy, by considering the 
capriciousness of public taste, or the mutability of for- 
tune ; but, during this fit of morality, lest my reader 
should sleep, I'll take a nap myself, and when I awake 
tcU him my dream. 

I imagined the Thames was frozen over, and I stood 
by its side. Several booths were erected upon the ice, 
and I was told by one of the spectators that Fashion 
Fair was going to begin. He added, that every author 
who would carry his works there might probably find a 
very good reception. I was resolved, however, to ob- 
serve the humours of the place in safety from the shore, 
sensible that ice was at best precarious, and having been 
always a little cowardly in my sleep. 

Several of my acquaintance seemed much more hardy 
than I, and went over the ice with intrepidity. Some 
carried their works to the fair on sledges, some on carts, 
and those which were more voluminous were conveyed 
in waggons. Their temerity astonished me. I knew 
their cargoes were heavy, and expected every moment 
they would have gone to the bottom. They all en- 
tered the fair, however, in safety, and each soon after 
returiied, to my great surprise, highly satisfied with 
his entertainment, and the bargains he had brought 
away. 

The success of such numbers at last began to operate 
upon me. If these, cried I, meet with &vour and 
safety, some luck may, perhaps, for once attend the 
unfortunate. I am resolved to make a new adventure. 
The furniture, frippery, and fireworks of China have 
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long been fashionably brought up. I'll try the &ir 
with a small cargo of Chinese morality. If the Chinese 
have contributed to vitiate our taste, I'll try how far 
they can help to improve our understanding. But as 
others have driven into the market in waggons, I'll 
cautiously begin by venturing with a wheelbarrow. 
Thus resolved, I baled up my goods, and fairly ven- 
tured; when, upon just entering the fair, I fancied 
the ice that had supported a hundred waggons before, 
cracked under me, and wheelbarrow and all went to the 
bottom. 

Upon awaking from my reverie with the fright, I 
cannot help wishing that the pains taken in giving this 
correspondence an English dress had been employed in 
contriving new political systems, or new plots for 
farces. I might then have taken my station in the world, 
cither as a poet or a philosopher, and made one in those 



little societies where men club to raise each other's 
reputation. But at present I belong to no particniar 
class. I resemble one of those animals that has been 
forced from its forest to gratify human curiosity. Mj 
earliest wish was to escape unheeded through life ; bat 
I have been set up for halfpence, to fret and scamper at 
the end of my chain. Though none are injured by my 
rage, I am naturally too savage to court any friends by 
fawning ; too obstinate to be taught new tricks ; and. 
too improvident to mind what may happen : I an^ 
appeased, though not contented. Too indolent fo^ 
intrigue, and too timid to push for &vour, I am — Bil.^ 
what signifies what I am ? 

OvS^y iyuoi x* hiw'' wai^ere tovs fier* ifi4. '^ 

Fortune and Hope, adieu !— I see my port. 
Too long your dupe : be others now your sport. 
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LETTER L 
To Mr. ****, Merchant in London. * 

Amsterdam. 
\ of tbe 13th instaDt, covering two bills, 
fessrs. R. and D. value 478/. 10^., and the 
Mr. ****, value 285/., duly came to hand, 
ler of which met with honour, but the 
is been trifled with, and, I am afraid, will 
ned protested. 

tearer of this is my friend, therefore let 

^ours. He is a native of Honan in China, 

who did me signal services when he was 

irin, and I a factor at Canton. By fre> 

conversing with the English there, he 

led the language, though he is entirely a 

to their manners and customs. I am 

is a philosopher : I am sure he is an 

lan ; tiiat to you will be his best recom- 

}n, next to the consideration of his being 

id of, Sir, 

Yours, &c. 



LETTER II. 

LiKN Chi Altanoi to ****, Merchant in 
Amsterdam. 

tSD OF MY HEART, LondOtl. 

'he wings of peace rest upon thy dwelling; ' 
shield of conscience preserve thee from 
' misery I For all thy favours accept my 
e and esteem, the only tributes a poor 
hie wanderer can return. Sure, Fortune 
ed to make me unhappy, when she gives 
, power of testifying their friendship by 
and leaves me only words to express the 
of mine. 

perfectly sensible of the delicacy with 
ou endeavour to lessen your own merit 
obligations. By calling your late instances 
Iship only a return for former favours. 
Id induce me to impute to your justice 
>we to your generosity, 
services I did you at Canton, justice, 
y, and my office bade me perform ; those 
i done me since ray arrival at Amsterdam, 
obliged you to, no justice required ; even 



half your favours would have been greater than 
my most sanguine expectations. 

The sum of money, therefore, which you pri- 
vately conveyed into my baggage, when I waa 
leaving Holland, and which I was ignorant of till 
my arrival in London, I must beg leave to return. 
You have been bred a merchant, and I a scholar ; 
you consequently love money better than I. You 
can find pleasure in superfluity ; and I am per- 
fectly content with what is sufficient ; take there- 
fore what is yours — ^it may give you some pleasure, 
even though you have no occasion to use it : my 
happiness it cannot improve, for I have already 
all that I want. 

My passage by sea from Rotterdam to England 
was more painful to me than all the journeys I 
ever made on land. I have traversed the im- 
measurable wilds of Mogul Tartary ; felt all the 
rigours of Siberian skies : I have had my repose 
a hundred times disturbed by invading savages, 
and have seen, without shrinking, we desert 
sands rise like a troubled ocean all around me ; 
against these calamities I was armed with reso- 
lution ; but in my passage to England, though 
nothing occurred that gave the mariners any 
uneasiness, to one who was never at sea before 
all was a subject of astonishment and terror. To 
find the land disappear, to see our ship mount the 
waves swift as an arrow from the Tartar bow, to 
hear the wind howling through the cordage, to 
feel a sickness which depress^ even the spirits of 
the brave ; these were unexpected distresses, and 
consequently a3saulted me unprepared to receive 
them. 

You men of Europe think nothing of a voyage 
by sea. With us of China, a man who has been 
from sight of land is regarded upon his return 
with admiration. I have known some provinces 
where there is not even a name for the ocean. 
What a strange people therefore am I got amongst, 
who have founded an empire on this unstable 
element, who build cities upon billows that rise 
higher than the mountains of Tipartala, and make 
the deep more formidable than the wildest tempest ! 

Such accounts as these, I must confess, were 
my first motives for seeing England. These in- 
duced me to undertake a journey of seven hundred 
painful days, in order to examine its opulence, 
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buildings, sciences, arts, and manufactures, on the 
spot Judge then my disappointment on entering 
London, to see no signs of that opulence so much 
talked of abroad : wherever I turn, I am presented 
with a gloomy solemnity in the houses, the streets, 
and the inhabitants ; none of that beautiful gilding 
which makes a principal ornament in Chinese 
architecture. The streets of Nankin are some- 
times strewed with gold leaf ; very different are 
those of London : in the midst of their pavements 
a great lazy puddle moy«s muddily along ; heavy- 
laden machines, with wheels of unwieldy thick- 
ness, crowd up every passage ; so that a stranger, 
instead of finding time for observation, is often 
happy if he has tune to escape from being crushed 
to pieces. 

The houses borrow very few ornaments from 
architecture ; their chief decoration seems to be a 
paltry piece of painting, hung out at their doors 
or windows, at once a proof of their indigence or 
vanity : their vanity, in each having one of those 
pictures exposed to public view ; and their indi- 
gence, in being unable to get them better painted. 
In this respect, the fancy of their painters is also 
deplorable. Could you believe it I I have seen 
five black lions and three blue boars in less than 
the circuit of half a mile ; and yet you know that 
animals of these colours are nowhere to be found, 
except in the wild imaginations of Europe. 

From these circumstances in their buildings, 
and from the dismal looks of the inhabitants, I 
am induced to conclude that the nation is actually 
poor ; and that, like the Persians, they make a 
splendid figure everywhere but at home. The 
proverb of Xixofou is, that a man's riches may 
be seen in his eyes : if we judge of the English 
by this rule, there is not a poorer nation under 
the sun. 

I have been here but two days, so will not be 
hasty in my decisions ; such letters as I shall 
write to Fipsihi in Moscow I beg you'll endeavour 
to forward with all diligence ; I shall send them 
open, in order that you may take copies or trans- 
lations, as you are equally versed in the Dutch 
and Chinese languages. Dear friend, think of 
my absence with regret, as I sincerely regret 
yours ; even while I write, I lament our separation. 
Farewell. 



LETTER III. 

From LixN Chi Altai«oi, to the care of Fipsihi, resident 
in Moscow ; to be forwarded by the Russian caravan to 
FuM HoAM, first president of the ceremonial Academy 
at Pekin in China. 

Think not, O thou guide of my youth, that 
absence can impair my respect, or interposing 
trackless deserts blot your reverend figure from 
my memory. The farther I travel I feel the pain 
Qf separation with stronger force ; those ties that 
bind me to my native country, and you, are still 
unbroken. By every remove, I only drag a greater 
length of chain'. 

GDuld I find aught worth transmitting from so 
remote a region as this to which I have wandered, 

1 We find a repetition of this beautiful and affecting 
image in the Traveller : 

** And drags at each r^nove a lengthening chain." 



I should gladly send it ; but instead of this, yon 
must be contented with a renewal of my former 
professions, and an imperfect account of a people 
with whom I am as yet but superficially acquainted. 
The renuirks of a man who has been but three 
days in the country can only be those obvioos 
circumstances which force themselves upon the 
imagination : I consider myself here as a newly- 
created being introduced into a new world ; every 
object strikes with wonder and surprise. The 
imagination, still unsated, seems the only actbre 
principle of the mind. The most trifling occur- 
rences give pleasure, till the gloss of novelty is 
worn away. When I have ceased to wonder, I 
may possibly grow wise ; I may then call the 
reasoning principle to my aid, and compare those 
objects with each other which were before ex- 
amined without reflection. 

Behold me then in London, gazing at the 
strangers, and they at me : it seems they find 
somewhat absurd in my figure ; and had I neww 
been from home, it is possible I might find aa 
infinite fund of ridicule in theirs ; but by looff 
travelling I am taught to laugh at folly alone, SM 
to find nothing truly ridiculous but villany 
vice. 

When I had just quitted my native 
and crossed the Chinese wall, I fancied 
deviation from the customs and manners of 
was a departing from nature : I smiled aA Mr 
blue lips and red foreheads of the Tonguese ; lil 
could hardly contain when I saw the Daures dnH 
their heads with homsi The Ostiacs, powdiBlil 
with red earth, and the Calmuck beauti^ triekii 
out in all the finery of sheep-skin, appeared h]gli|t 
ridiculous ; but I soon perceived that the ndie^ 
lay not in them, but in me ; that I falsely 
demned others for absurdity, because they 
pened to differ from a standard originally fi 
in prejudice or partiality. 

I find no pleasure therefore in taxing the 
with departing from nature in their exte: 
pearance, which is all I yet know of their 
ter ; it is possible they only endeavour to imjj^i^.^^ 
her simple plan, since every extravagance in ^ 
proceeds from a desire of becoming more 
tiful than nature made us ; and this is so ~ 
a vanity, that I not only pardon, but approve H: 
a desire to be more excellent than others is what 
actually makes us so ; and as thousands find 4 
livelihood in society by such appetites, none bti 
*the ignorant inveigh against them. 

You are not insensible, most reverend JFte 
Hoam, what numberless trades, even among ti* 
Chinese, subsist by the harmless pride of esefc 
other. Your nose-borers, feet-swathers, iooA^ 
stainers, eyebrow-pluckers, would all want broa^ 
should their neighbours want vanity. TbBHt 
vanities, however, employ much fewer hands B 
China than in England ; and a fine gentiemaatf 
a fine lady here, dressed up to the fiishion, aeeBtf 
scarcely to have a single limb that does not niiftf 
some distortions from art. I 

To make a fine gentleman, several trades 9»\ 
required, but chiefly a barber : you have nndoabt- >* 
edly heard of the Jewish champion, whose streneA 
lay in his hair : one would think that the En^ish 
were for placing all wisdom there : to appear 
wise, nothing more is requisite here than for a 
man to borrow hair from the heads of all hia 
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If igliboura, uid clap it lihe a, bnah 

the dialributuffi of law and plij^ia stick on such 

qutuitilies, that it ia nlmoat impoBsible, even in 

t, to diatinguigli between the haad and the hair. 

'lioaa whom I Imve been now ilescribing affotl 

the gravity of the Hon : those I am going to de- 

Tilie more resemble the perl vivacity of amaller 

ilmala. The bitrber, who is Mill uuuter of the 

femonteB, cuts their hair cIubo to the crown ; 

and then, with a compoBition of meal and hog'ii- 

l&rd, plasters the whole in auoh a manner aa to 

mSiko it impoaaible to distinguish whether the 

ent wears a cap or a pUuater ; but, to make 

picture more perfectly atriliing, conceive the 

' tail of some beoat, a grej-houud'f " "' 
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ml reaching down to that plai 
nncr sniroala are generally seen ki begin : 
■ betailed and iKpowdered, the man of taste 
fancies ho improvea in beauty, dreHaes up his 
iiard-feHtared face in smiles, and attempts to look 
iiidooiisly lender, Thus equipped, he ig qualified 
to make love, and hopes for auccees more from 
the powder on the outside of liis head than the 
oentiments within. 

Yet when I cunsiiler what sort of a creature 

Ili(-' f^ne lady ia to wiiom he ia supposed to pay 

' " '.!'. firtLH, it is not atrange to find him tlina 

■ 111 tirder to please. She is heraelf every 

'il of powder, and tails, and hog's-lard, 

'. ■ . I ( iini, the lodiea here are horribly ugly j I 

lU hirdty endure the aight of them : they no way 

"Mils the beauties of China ; Ihe Eoropeana 

a quite ditferent idea of beauty from us ; 

I rafteot on the amall-fooled perfeoliona of 

pSutnn beaoty, how is it possible I shonld 

^*B SfCB for a woman whose feet arc t«n inohes 

^1 I shall never forget the beauties of my 

a ci^ of Nanfew. How very broad their 

1 bnw very short their noaes I how very 

fheic eyes I how very thin their lips 1 how 

^ pUtk their teeth 1 the snow on the tops of 

B not fairer than their cheeks ; and their 

"n are small as the line by the pencil of 

K jTT^ Here a lady with such perfections would 

P^tfaftil : Dutch and Chinese beanties indeed 

""^Otne reBemblance, but English women are 

^^y ditbrent ; red i^eeks, big eyes, and teeth 

**^'"" -=■-- - whiteness, are Jiot only seen 

, md then they have such 

, _ actually aerve some for waking. 

I?** uncivil as nature has been, they seem 
D outdo her in unkindueie : (hey use 
owder, blue powder, aiid black powder, 
Ir hair, and a red powder for the face on 
k m. f"*'"^'^ occasions. 
B" -MMiy like to have the face of varioua colourSj 
T^foglhe Tartars of Koreki, frequently sticking 
■•jthspittie little blaak patches on every part 
JlilteMept on the tip of the nose, which 1 have 
Wff seen with a patch. Yon'll hate a belter 
■a of tiieir manner of placing these apols, when 
iive fiaislicd a map of an EngUsh face patched 
llP » the hshion, which shall shortly be aeni to 
- "flayonrcorionB collection of paintiugB,medal8, 
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Pot what surpriaes more than all the rest ia 
; I have just now lieen credibly informed by 
of this country. " Mont ladies here," says 



he, " have two feces ; one fcce to sleep in, and 
another to show in company : the first is generally 
reserved for the busted and family at home ; 
the oilier, put on to please straogers abroad : the 
family face is oflen indifferent enongh, but the 
out-door one looks something better i this ia 
always made at Ihe toilet, where the looking-glass 
and toad-ealer sit in council, and settle the com~ 
plcxion uf the day." 

I can't ascertain the truth of this remark ; 
however, it is actually certain, that they wear 
more clothes within doors than without; and I 
Iiave seen a lady who aeemed (o shudder at a 
breeze in her own apartment, appear half naked 
in the streele. Farewell. 



Tbe English seem as silent as the Japanese, yet 
vainer than the iuhabilanls of Siani. Upon my 
arrival I attributed that reserve to modeaty, which 
I now find has its origin in pride, Condeaeeud to 
address them first, and you ore sure of their ac- 
quaintance ; stoop to tUltery, and you conciliate 
their friendship and esteem. They bear hunger, 
cold, htigue, and oil the niiaerioa of life witliout 
shrinking ; danger only calls forth their fortitude ; 
they even exult in calamity ; but contempt ia what 
they cannot bear. An Euglishman fears contempt 
more than death ; he oflen fiiea to death as a refuge 
from its pressure ; and dies when he fancies the 
world has ceased to eatf«in him. 

Fride seems the sonrce not only of their national 
vices, but of their national virtues also. An 
Englishman ia taught tfl love his king as hlsfrieud, 
but to acknowledge noothermasterthau the laws 
which faimaelf has contributed to enact. He de- 
spises tboae nations who, that one may bo free, 
ore all content to be slaves ; who iiist lift a tyrant 
into terror, and then shrink under Ids power as if 
delegated fi-om Heaven. Liberty is eehoed in all 
their asaemblies ; and thousands might be found 
ready to offer up their lives for the sound, though 
perhaps not one of all the number understands its 
meaning. The lowest mechanic, however, looks 
upon it as his duty to be a watchful guardian of 
his conntry's freedom, and often uses a language 
tliat might seem haughty even in tbe montli of 
the great emperor who traces bis ancestry to the 

A few days ago, passing by one of their prisons, 
I could nnt avoid stopping, in order to Haten to a 
dialogue which I thought might afford ma some 
entertainment. The conversation was carried on 
between a debtor through tbe grate of his prison, 
a porter who had stopped lo rest his burthen, and 
a soldier at the window. The subject was upon a 
threatened invadonfrom France, and each seemed 
extremely anxious to rescue his oountry irora the 
impending danger. " For my part," cries the 
prtsoner, " tbe greatest of my apprehenaiouB is for 
our freedom : if the French should conquer, what 
would become of Englisli liberty I My dear 
friends, liberty is the Englishman's prerogative ; 
we must preserve that at the expense of our lives: 
of that the French shall never deprive us ; it 
to be expected that men who ore slaves themselves 
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" Ay, slaves," cries the porter, 
slaves, fit only to carry burthens, 



would preserve our freedom should they happen 
to conquer." 
**they are all 

every one of them. Before I would stoop to sla- 
very, may this be my poL«on, (and he held the 
goblet in his hand,) may this be my poison — but I 
would sooner list for a soldier." 

The soldier, taking the goblet from his friend, 
with much awe fervently cried out, '* It is not so 
much our liberties as our religion that would suffer 
by such a change : ay, our religion, my lads. May 
the devil sink me into flames, (such was the solem- 
nity of his adjuration,) if the French should come 
over, but our religion would be utterly undone." 
So saying, instead of a libation, he applied the 
goblet to his lips, and confirmed his sentiments 
with a ceremony of the most persevering devotion. 
In short, every man here pretends to be a poli- 
tician ; even the fair sex are sometimes found to 
mix the severity of national altercation with the 
blandishments of love, and often become conquerors 
by more weapons of destruction than their eyes. 

This universal passion for politics is gratified by 
daily gazettes, as with us at China. But as in 
ours the emperor endeavours to instruct his people, 
in theirs the people endeavour to instruct the 
administration. You must not, however, imagine 
that they who compile these papers have any actual 
knowledge of the politics or the government of a 
state ; they only collect their materials from the 
oracle of some coffee-house ; which oracle has him- 
self gathered them the night before from a beau 
at a gaming-table, who has pillaged his knowledge 
from a great man's porter, who has had his infor- 
mation from the great man's gentleman, who has 
invented the whole story for his own amusement 
the night preceding. 

The English in general seem fonder of gaining 
the esteem than the love of those they converse 
with : this gives a formality to their amusements ; 
their gayest conversations have something too wise 
for innocent relaxation ; though in company you 
are seldom disgusted with the absurdity of a fool, 
you are seldom lifted into rapture by those strokes 
of vivacity which give instant, though not perma- 
nent pleasure. 

What they want, however, in gaiety, they make 
up in politeness. You smile at hearing me praise 
the English for their politeness; you who have heard 
very different accounts from the missionaries at Pe- 
kin, who liave seen such a different behaviour in their 
merchants and seamen at home. But I must still 
repeat -it, the English seem more polite than any 
of their neighbours ; their great art in this respect 
lies in endeavouring, while they oblige, to lessen 
the force of the favour. Other countries are fond 
of obliging a stranger ; but seem desirous that he 
should be sensible of the obligation. The English 
confer their kindness with an appearance of in- 
difference, and give away benefits with an air as if 
they despised them. 

Walking a few days ago between an English and 
a French man into the suburbs of the city, we 
were overtaken by a heavy shower of rain. I was 
unprepared ; but they had each large coats, which 
defended them from what seem(*d to be a perfect 
inundation. The Englishman seeing me shrink 
from the weather, accosted me thus : ** Psha, man, 
what dost shrink at 1 here, take this coat ; I don't 
want it ; I find it no way useful to me ; I had as 



lief be without it." The Frenchman began ^ 
show his politeness in turn. ^ My dear friends" 
cries he, " why won't yon oblige me by making 
use of my coat ! you see how well it defends me 
from the rain ; I should not choose to part with it 
to others, but to such a friend as you I could even 
part with my skin to do him service." 

From such minute instances as these, most 
reverend Fum Hoam, I am sensible your sagacity 
will collect instruction. The volume of Nature is 
the book of knowledge ; and he becomes most 
wise who makes the most judicious selection. 
Farewell. 



LETTER V. 

■ 
TO THK SABIK. 

I HAVE already informed you of the mngular 
passion of this nation for politics. An EngUah- 
mannot satisfied with finding, by his own prosperity, 
the contending powers of Europe properly balaiieed^ 
desires also to know the precise value <^ ew&ef 
weight in either scale. To gratify this curios^^ 
a leaf of political instruction is served up ena 
morning with tea : when our politician hasfeMltli 
upon this, he repairs to a coffee-house, in orte A | 
ruminate upon what he has read, and incTemMi 
collection ; from thence he proceeds to thsill* 
nary, inquires what news, and, treasuring vnprntK I 
acquisition there, hunts about all the eveiiiH 11 ' 
quest of more, and carefully adds it to the 
Thus at night he retires home, full of the impll^ I 
ant advices of the day. When, lo ! awaking 1011 
morning, he finds the instructions of yestedlqrftj 
collection of absurdity or palpable fiUseimA 
This one would think a mortifying repulse m IIm ' 
pursuit of wisdom ; yet our politician, no way <£»• { 
couraged, hunts on, in order to collect 
rials, and in order to be again disappointed. 

I have often admired the commercial quriftl 
which prevails over Europe ; have been umpiiwJ 
to see them carry on a traffic with productions tiai { 
an Asiatic stranger would deem entirely i 
It is a proverb in China, that a European Sttflbnl 
not even his spittle to be lost : the iwaicifn^ ho!»j 
ever, is not sufficiently strong ; since they M^B^^^ 



even their lies to great advantage. Every 
drives a considerable trade in tlus commooity' 
their neighbours. 

An English -dealer in this way, for 
has only to ascend to his workhouse, and 
facture a turbulent speech, averred to be _ 
in the senate ; or a report supposed to be droppsti 
at court ; a piece of scandal that strikes at a 
popular mandarin ; or a secret treaty betwMftl 
two neighbouring powers. When finished, theM | 
goods are baled up, and consigned to a hitUtt^ 
abroad, who sends in return two battles, thm 
sieges, and a shrewd letter filled with dashes — - 
blanks and stars ***** of great importance. 

Thus you perceive that a single gazette is dw] 
joint manufacture of Europe ; and he who 
peruse it with a philosophical eye might peroeiii| 
in every paragraph something characteristic of Ai I 
nation to which it belongs. A map does not exhitt 
a more distinct view of the boundu*ies and sitoatioi 
of every country-, than its news does a pictore rf 
the genius and the morals of its inhabitants. Hk 
superstition and erroneous delicacy of Iti^'* 
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the formality of Spain, the cruelty of Portugal, 
the fears of Austria, the confideiice of Prussia, 
the levity of France, the avarice of Holland, the 
pride of England, the absurdity of Ireland, and 
the national partiality of Scotland, are all con- 
spicuous in every page. 

But, perhaps, you may find more satisfaction 
in a real newspaper, than in my description of one : 
I therefore send a specimen, which may serve to 
exhibit the manner of their being written, and 
distinguish the characters of the various nations 
which are united in its composition. 

Naples, We have lately dug up here a curious 
Etruscan monument, broken in two in the raising. 
The characters are scarce visible ; but Lugosi, the 
learned antiquary, supposes it to have been 
coreeted in honour of Picus, a Latin king, as one of 
die lines will be plainly distinguished to begin with 
It P. It is hoped this discovery will produce 
flfMnething valuable, as the literati of our twelve 
academies are deeply engaged in the disqui- 
•ilion. 

Pisck, Since Father Fudgi, prior of St. Gilbert*8, 
gone to reside at Rome, no miracles have 
been performed at the shrine of St. Gilbert ; the 
devout begin to grow uneasy, and some begin 
ftctaally to fear that St. Gilbert has forsaken them 
'witih the reverend father. 

Lucca, The administrators of our serene re- 
public have frequent conferences upon the part 
|fthey shall take in the present commotions of 
CSurope. Some are for sending a body of their 
troops, consisting of one company of foot and six 
boiBeinen, to make a diversion in favour of the 
rJtmpress-queen ; others are as strenuous assertors 
the Prussian interest : what turn these debates 
ly take, time only can discover. However, 
••rtain it is, we shall be able to bring into the 
Held, at the opening of the next campaign, seventy- 
Ato armed men, a commander-in-chief, and two 
drummers of great experience. 

Spain. Yesterday the new king showed him- 
self to his subjects, and after having stayed half an 
bour in his balcony, retired to the royal apartment. 
^Flie night concluded on this extraordinary occa- 
iion with illuminations and other demonstrations 

- The queen is more beautiful than the rising sun, 

ind reckoned one of the first wits in Europe : she 

bftd a glorious opportunity of displaying the 

;Veadiness of her invention, and her skill in repartee, 

lately at court. The duke of Lerma, coming up 

her with a low bow and a smile, and presenting 

nosegay set with diamonds, <' Madam," cries he, 

I am your most obedient humble servant." " Oh, 

/* replies the queen, without any prompter, or 

the least hesitation, " I am very proud of the very 

great honour you do me." Upon which she made 

a k)w curtsey, and all the courtiers fell a laugh- 

fi^ at the readiness and the smartness of her 

K^y. 

Lisbon, Yesterday we had an auto de /<?, at 
irhicfa were burned three young women accused of 
bere8y,.(me of them of exquisite beauty ; two Jews, 
tnd an old woman convicted of being a witch : one 
H the friars, who attended this last, reports that 
r Jie saw tiie devil fiy out of her at the stake in the 
shape of a flame of fire. The populace behaved 
mk this occasion with great good-humour, joy, and 
ameere devotion. 



Our merciful sovereign has been for some time 
past recovered of his fright : though so atrocious 
an attempt deserved to exterminate half the nation, 
yet he has been graciously pleased to spare the 
lives of his subjects ; and not above five hundred 
have been broken upon the wheel, or otherwise 
executed, upon this horrid occasion. 

Vienna, We have received certain advices 
that a party of twenty thousand Austrians, having 
attacked a much superior body of Prussians, put 
them all to flight, and took the rest prisoners of 
war. 

Berlin, We have received certain advices that 
a party of twenty thousand Prussians, having at- 
tacked a much superior body of Austrians, put 
them to flight, and took a great number of prison- 
ers, with their military chest, cannon, and baggage. 

Though we have not succeeded this campaign 
to our wishes, yet when we think of him who 
commands us, we rest in security ; while we sleep, 
our king is watchful for our safety. 

Paris, We shall soon strike a signal blow. We 
have seventeen flat-bottomed boats at Havre. The 
people are in excellent spirits, and our ministers 
make no difliculty in raising the supplies. 

We are all undone ; the people are discontented 
to the last degree ; the ministers are obliged to 
have recourse to the most rigorous methods to 
raise the expenses of the war. 

Our distresses are great, but madam Pompa- 
dour continues to supply our king, who is now 
growing old, with a fresh lady every night. His 
health, thank Heaven, is still pretty well ; nor is 
he in the least unfit, as was reported, for any kind 
of royal exercitation. He was so frightened at 
the affair of Damiens, that his physicians were ap- 
prehensive lest his reason should suffer ; but that 
wretch's tortures soon composed the kingly terrors 
of his breast. 

England. Wanted an usher to an academy. 
N. B. He must be able to read, dress hair, and 
must have had the small-pox. 

Dublin. We hear that there is a benevolent 
subscription on foot among the nobility and gentry 
of this kingdom, who are great patrons of merit, in 
order to assist Black and All Black, in his contest 
with the Padderen mare. 

We hear from Germany that Prince Ferdinand 
has gained a complete victory, and taken twelve 
kettle-drums, five standards, and four waggons of 
ammunition, prisoners of war. 

Edinburgh' We are positive when we say that 
Saunders McGregor, who was lately executed for 
horse-stealing, is not a Scotchman, but born in 
Carrickfergus. Farewell. 



LETTER VI. 

FuM HoAM, First President of the Ceremonial Academy at 
Pekin, to Lien Chi Altanoi, the discontented wanderer : 
by the way of Moscow. 

Whether sporting on the flowery banks of the 
river Irtis, or scaling the steepy mountains of 
Douchenour ; whether traversing the black deserts 
of Kobi, or giving lessons of politeness to the 
savage inhabitants of Europe ; in whatever 
country, whatever climate, and whatever circum- 
stances, all hail ! May Tien, the universal soul, take 
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you under his protection, and inspire you with a 
superior portion of himself ! 

How long, my friend, shall an enthusiasm for 
knowledge continue to obstruct your happiness, 
and tear you from all the connexions that make 
life pleasing ! How long will you continue to rove 
from climate to climate, circled by thousands 
and yet without a friend, feeling all the incon- 
yeniences of a crowd and all the anxieties of being 
alone? 

I know you reply, that the refined pleasure of 
growing every day wiser, is a sufficient recom- 
pense for every inconvenience. I know you will 
talk of the vulgar satisfaction of soliciting happi- 
ness from sensual enjoyment only, and probably 
enlarge upon the exquisite raptures of sentimental 
bUss. Yet, believe me, friend, you are deceived : 
all our pleasures, tliough seeminely never so 
remote from sense, derive their origm fr>om some 
one of the senses. The most exquisite demonstra- 
tion in mathematics, or the most pleasing disqui- 
sition in metaphysics, if it does not ultimately tend 
to increase some sensual satisfaction, is delightful 
only to fools, or to men who have by long habit 
contracted a false idea of pleasure ; and he who 
separates sensual and sentimental enjoyments, 
seeking happiness from mind alone, is in fifu^ as 
wretched as the naked inhabitant of the forest, 
who places all happiness in the first, regardless of 
the latter. There are two extremes in this respect : 
the savage, who swallows down the draught of 
pleasure without, staying to reflect on his happi- 
ness ; and the sage, who passeth the cup while he 
reflects on the conveniences of drinking. 

It is with a heart full of sorrow, my dear 
Altangi, that I must inform you that what the 
world calls happiness must now be yours no longer. 
Our great emperor's displeasure at your leaving 
China, contrary to thS rules of our government 
and ilie inmiemorial custom of the empire, has 
produced the most terrible effects. Your wife, 
daughter, and the rest of your family, have been 
seized by his order, and appropriated to his use ; 
all, except your son, are now the peculiar property 
of him who possesses all ; him I have hidden from 
the officers employed for this purpose ; and even 
at the hazard of my life I have concealed him. 
The youth seems obstinately bent on flnding you 
out, wherever you are ; he is determined to face 
every danger that opposes his pursuit. Though 
yet but fifteen, all his father's virtues and obsti- 
nacy sparkle in his eyes, and mark him as one 
destined to no mediocrity of fortune. 

You see, my dearest friend, what imprudence 
has brought thee to ; from opulence, a tender 
family, surrounding friends, and your master's 
esteem, it has reduced thee to want, persecution, 
and, stiU worse, to our mighty monarch's displea- 
sure. Want of prudence is too frequently the 
want of virtue ; nor is there on earth a more power- 
ful advocate for vice than poverty. As I shall 
endeavour to guard thee from the one, so guard 
thyself from the other ; and still think of me with 
affection and esteem. Farewell. 



LETTER VII. 

From Ltkn Chi Altanoi, to Fun Hoam, First Presadoit ol 
the Ceremonial Academy at Peldn in China. 

The Editor think* proper to acquaint the reader,' that ike 
greatest part qfthe /ollowing letter eeemt to him to be 
little more than a rhapsody of sentences borrowed from 
Confuciust the Chinese philosopher, 

A WIFE, a daughter, carried into captivity to 
expiate my offence ; a son, scarce yet arrived at 
maturity, resolving to encounter every danger in 
the pious pursuit of one who has undone him; 
these indeed are circumstances of distress : thoai^ 
my tears were more precious than the gems of 
Golconda, yet would they fall upon such an oeG»- 
sion. 

But I submit to the stroke of Heaven. I hok| 
the volume of Confucius in my hand, and as I 
read grow humble, and patient, and wise. Wt 
should feel sorrow, says he, but not sink undm 
its oppression : the heart of a wise man 8ho«Ui 
resemble a mirror, which reflects every objeot 
without being sullied by any. The wheel <^ for*' 
tune turns incessantly round ; and who can mf 
within himself, I shall to day be uppermost ! Wti 
should hold the immutable mean that lies betwent 
insensibility and anguish : our attempts shoili 
not be to extinguish nature, but to repress it ; irt I 
to stand unmoved at distress, but endeavour til 
turn every disaster to our own advantage. Ovf 
greatest glory is, not in never filing, but in risiBg 
every time we fall. 

I fEuicy myself at present, thou reverend di»* 
ciple of Tao, more than a match for all that eMi 
happen ; the chief business of my life has heea. to 
procure wisdom, and the chief object of that wii- 
dom was to be happy. My attendance on yon 
lectures, my conferences with the missionaries of 
Europe, and all my subsequent adventures upom 
quitting China, were calculated to increase 1^ 
sphere of my happiness, not my curiosity, ^et 
European travellers cross seas and deserts merely 
to measure the height of a mountain, to descrpbe 
the cataract of a river, or tell the conunodiiief 
which every country may produce ; merchants or 
geographers,* perhaps, may find profit by siieb 
discoveries ; but what advantage can accrue to a 
philosopher from such accounts, who is desirous 
of understanding the human heart, who seeks to 
know the men of every country, who desires Uf 
discover those differences winch result from 
climate, religion, education, prejudice, and por* 
tiality 1 

I should think my time very ill bestowed, were 
the only fruits of my adventures to consist in being 
able to tell, that a tradesman of London lives in a 
house three times as high as that of our gmt 
emperor ; that the ladies wear longer dothes 
than the men, that the priests are dressed in 
colours which we are taught to detest, and that 
their soldiers wear scarlet, which is with us tha 
symbol of peace and innocence. How many ti»> 
vellers are there, who confine their relations to 
such minute and useless particulars I For one who 
enters into the genius of those nations with whom 
he has conversed, who discloses their morals, their 
opinions, the ideas which they entertain of 
religious worship, the intrigues of their ministeri^ 
and their skill in sciences y there are twenty who 
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' mcntinD lamo iille puticulars, which can be 
□ use toatniepliiloaopher. All their mnarka 
tend neithar to make thenwelv™ nor others more 
happy ; they no way contribute to control their 
pueioas, to bear adversity, to inspire true virtue, 
~ 'BiiBe a detestatioD of vice. 

len may be very learned, and yet very miser- 
4 : it is easy to be a deep geometrician, or a 
lime aBtroiiomer, but very difficult to be a 
good luau. I rateetn, therefore, the traveller who 
inatrucW the heart, but despise hhn who only in- 
dulges the imagination : a man who leaves home 
to mend himself and others, is a philosopher ; but 
he wlio gous from country to oountrj', guided by 
the blind impulse of curiosity, is only a Tseabond. 
From Zcrdueht down to him of Tyaiiea, I nonour 
■n those great names who ondesTuured to unite 
ti» world by their travels ; such men grew wiser 
as well as better the farther they deparUtd &otn 
tCj and seemed like rivers, whose streams are 
joot only increased, but refined, as they travel from 

For ray own part, my greatest glory is, that 
travelling has not more steeled my constitution 
agiunsC all the viciautudes of climate, and all the 
depressiotiB of fatigne, than it has my mind against 
the accidents of fortune, or the accesses of despajr. 
Farswell. 



LETTER VIII. 



How insopportahle, 
?avenly wisdom, would be this separation, this 
3 from uiy friend. 



able thus 



> dehneate my heart upo 






Bend thee daily n map of my mind 1 
I I am every day better reconciled to the people 
noong whom I reside, and begin to ioncy tiiat in 
time 1 shall find them more opulent, more chari- 
table, and more hospitable, than 1 at lirst imagined. 
I begin lo learn somewhat of their mannera and 



3 Spite of taste, in spits of prejudice, I now 
--n^n to thick their women tolerable : I can now 

I tu<^ oQ a languishing blue eye without disgust, 
and pardon a set of teeth oven though whiter than 
ivory. 1 now begin to iancy there is no universal 

' standard for beauty. The tmlh is, the manners 
of the ladies in this city ore so very open and so 
vastly engaging, that 1 am inclined to pass over 
the more glaring defects of their persons, since 
compensated by the more solid, yet latent bcauUea 
of the mind. What though they want black teeth, 

I their thumbs, yet still they have souls, my 
friend ; such souls, so free, so pressing, so hospi- 
table, and so engaging — T have received more in- 
litationB in the streets of London from the sex in 

! night, than I liave met with at Fekin in 
twelve revolotioDS of the moon. 

Every evening, as I return home from my usual 
solitary cxcursionE, I am met by several of those 
wtll-d^posed dnugliters of hospitality, at different 
tmKfl, and in different streets, richly dressed, and 
with minds not less noble than their appearanee. 



Youknowthat nature has indulged me with a per~ 
son by no means agreeable ; yet they are too gene- 
rous toobject to my homelyappcarance : theyfeel 
no repugnance at my broad face and flat nose ; tliey 
perceive me to be a strangar, and that alone is a 
sufficient recommendation. They even seem to 
think it their duty to do the honours of the country 
by eveiy act of complusance in their power. One 

me along ; another catches me round the neck, 
and desires me to partake in this office of hospi- 
tality : while a third, kinder still, mvitcs rae to 
refresh my spirits wi^i wine. Wine is in England 
reserved only for the rich ; yet here even wine is 
given away to the stranger I 

A fewmghts mo, one of these generous creatnreB, 
dressed all in white, and flaunting like a meteor 
by my side, fbrcibly attended me home to my own 
apartment. She seemed charmed with the ele- 
gance of the furniture, and the convenience of my 
situation : and well indeed she might, far I have 
liired an apartment for not less than two shillings 



money every w 



r civihty did 



not rest here ; for at parting, being desirous 
know the hour, and perceiving my watch Out of 
order, she kindly took it to be repaired by a rela- 
tion of her own, which you may well imagine will 
save some expense : and she assures me that it 
will cost ber nothing. I shall have it back in a 
few days, when mended, and am preparing a pro- 
per speech, expressive of my gratitude on the occa- 
sion : Ctleilial exceUtace, I intend to say, happy 
I am in havitig found ml, after rnang painful 
adiietilurei, a land qf innnomce and a peopit nf 
humanUg: I mag roee mlnoiher elimei^ and aon- 
veTK aith natimt yet iakiioteJi, but ichere ihall I 
meet a mml of sucA jjuri/y ai that tchieh reridee in 
l/tg breaal I Sure thou hail been nurtured bf/ the 
bill of the Shin Shin, or tucked the breaala of the 
provident Gin Hiung. The meledg of Ihy voice 
could rob the Chong Foa nfher whtlpi, or inveigle 
the Boh that Hnei in the midst qf Ihe wateri. Tbg 
eeniant shall (row retain a lenee <if lh<f favourt ,- 
aiuJ one da^ booitofthy virtue, tineerils, and IrulH, 
among the daughters of China, Adieu. 



LETTER IX. 

I HiVB been deceived 1 she whom 1 fancied a 
daughter of Paradise bos proved to he one of the 
infamous disciples of Hon I 1 have lost a trifle ; 1 
have gained the consolation of having discovered 
a deceiver. I once more, therefore, relax into 
my former indifference with regard to the EngUsh 
ladies ; theyouce more begin to appear disagreeable 
in my eyes : thus is my whole time passed in 
forming conclusions whioli the next minute's expe- 
rience may probably destroy ; the present moment 
becomes a comment on tlie past, and 1 improve 
rather in humihly than wisdom. 

Their laws and religion forbid the English to 
keep more than one woman ; I therefore concluded 
that prostitutes were banished from society : I was 
deceived ; every man here keeps as many wives as 
he can maintain : the laws are cemented with 
blDod,praiscd anddisregarded. The very Chinese, 
whoso religion allows hiio two wives, takes not half 
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the liberties of the English in this particular 
Their laws may be compared to the books of the 
Sibyls ; they are held in great yeneration, but sel- 
dom read, or seldom understood : even those who 
pretend to be their guardians dispute about the 
meaning of many of tiiem, and confess their igno- 
rance of others. The law, therefore, which com- 
mands them to have but one wife, is strictly 
observed only by those for whom one is more than 
sufficient, or by such as have not money to buy two. 
As for the rest, they violate it publicly, and some 

flory in its violation. They seem to think, like the 
'ersians, that they give evident marks of manhood 
by increasing their seraglio. A mandarine, there- 
fore, here generally keeps four wives, a gentleman 
three,and a stage-player two. As for the magistrates, 
the country justices and squires, they are employed 
first in debauching young virgins, and then punish- 
ing the transgression. 

From such a picture you will be apt to conclude, 
that he who employs four ladies for his amusement, 
has four times as much constitution to spare as he 
who is contented with one : that a mandarin is 
much cleverer than a gentleman, and a gentleman 
than a player; and yet it is quite the reverse: a man- 
darin is frequently supported on spindle shanks, 
appears emaciated by luxury, and is obliged to 
have recourse to variety, merely from the weak- 
ness, not the vigour of his constitution ; the number 
of Ins wives being the most equivocal symptom 
of his viriUty. 

Besides the country squire, there is also another 
set of men whose whole employment consists in 
corrupting beauty : these the silly part of the fair 
sex call amiable ; the more sensible part of them, 
however, give them the title of abominable. You 
will probably demand what are the talents of a 
man thus caressed by the majority of the opposite 
sex ; what talents or what beauty is he possessed 
of superior to the rest of his fellows. To answer 
you directly, he has neither talents nor beauty ; 
but then he is possessed of impudence and assiduity. 
With assiduity and impudence, men of all ages 
and all figures may commence admirers. I have 
even been told of some who made professions of 
expiring for love, when all the world could perceive 
they were going to die of old age : and, what is 
more surprising still, such battered beaux are 
generally most infamously successful. 

A fellow of this kind employs three hours every 
morning in dressing his head ; by which is under- 
stood only his hair. 

He is a professed admirer, not of any particular 
lady, but of the whole sex. 

He is to suppose every lady has caught cold 
every night, which gives him an opportunity of 
calling to see how she does the next morning. 

He is upon all occasions to show himself in very 
great pain for the ladies : if a lady drops even a 
pin, he is to fly in order to present it. 

He never speaks to a lady without advancing 
his mouth to her ears, by which he frequently 
addresses more senses than one. 

Upon proper occasions he looks excessively 
tender. This is performed by laying his hand 
upon his heart, shutting his eyes and showing his 
teeth. 

He is excessively fond of dancing a minuet with 
the ladies ; by which is only meant walking round 
the floor eight or ten times with his hat on, affecting 



great gravity, and sometimes looking tenderly on 
his partner. 

He never affronts any man himself, and never 
resents an affront from another. 

He has an infinite variety of small talk upon all 
occasions, and laughs when he has nothing moie 
to say. 

Such ia the killing creature who prostrates him- 
self to the sex till he has undone them ; all whose 
submissions are the effects of design, and who to 
please the ladies almost becomes himself a lady. 



LETTER X. 



TO TUX BAMX. 



I HAVE hitherto given you no acconnt of na 
journey from China to Europe, of my tcaveiB 
through countries where Nature sports in primeval 
rudeness, where she pours forth her wonden ia 
solitude ; countries, from whence the rigorous di- 
mate, the sweeping inundation, the drifted desert^ 
the howling forest, and mountains of immeasarih 
able height, bamsh the husbandman, and egnmii 
extensive desolation ; countries where the brova 
Tartar wanders for a precarious subsistence^ wiSk 
a heart that never felt pity, hunself more hidMNB 
than the wilderness he makes. 

You will easily conceive the fatigue of 
vast tracts of land, either desolate or still 
dangerous by its inhabitants ; — the retreat of 
who seemed driven from society, in order to 
war upon all the human race ; nominally piofe88iB| 
a subjection to Muscovy or China, but without aii|r 
resemblance to the countries on which tbqr 
depend. 

After I had crossed the great wall, the first oh* 
jects that presented themselves were the remaui 
of desolated cities, and all the magnificence of 
venerable ruin. There were to be seen templH 
of beautiful structures, statues wrought by liie 
hand of a master, and around, a country of luxa* 
riant plenty ; but not one single inhabitaat to rflf 
the bounties of Nature. These were prospeell 
that might humble the pride of kings, and repns 
human vanity. I asked my guide the cause d 
such desolation. These countries, says he, 
once the dominions of a Tartar prince ; and 
ruins, the seat of arts, elegance and ease. Tkii, 
prince waged an unsuccessAil war with one of th» 
emperors of China ; he was conquered, his dtiof 
plundered, and all his subjects carried into cifr 
tivity. Such are the effects of the ambition ujt' 
kings ! Ten dervises, says the Indian pro¥«H|)^ 
shall sleep in peace upon a single carpet, while tv(0 
kings shall quarrel, though they have kingdoms t* 
divide them. Sure, my friend, the cruelty and tho 
pride of man have made more deserts thtfi 
Nature ever made ! — she is kind, but man is «■- 
grateful ! 

Proceeding in my journey through this pensifo 
scene of desolated beauty, in a few days I arrived 
among the Daures, a nation still dependent on China* 
Xaixigar is their principal city, which, comptnd 
with those of Europe, scarcely deserves the nime. 
The governors, and other officers, who are msA 
yearly from Pekin, abuse their authority, and often 
take the wives and daughters of the inhabitants to 
themselves. The Daures, accustomed to base sob- 
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mission, feel no resentment at those injuries, or 
stifle what they feel. Custom and necessity teach 
even barbarians the same art of dissimulation 
that ambition and intrigue inspire in the breasts 
of the polite. Upon beholding such unlicensed 
stretches of power, Alas, thought I, how little does 
our wise and good eipperor know of these in- 
tolerable exactions ! these provinces are too distant 
for complaint, and too insignificant to expect 
redress. The more distant the government, the 
faonester should be the governor to whom it is in- 
trusted ; for hope of impunity is a strong induce- 
ment to violation. 

I The religion of the Daures is more absurd than 
even that of the sectaries of Fohi. How would 
_ you be surprised, O sage disciple and follower of 
Confucius ! you who believe one eternal intelligent 
Gbase of all, should you be present at the bar- 
terons ceremonies of this infatuated people ! How 
would you deplore the blindness and folly of man- 
kind. His boasted reason seems only to light him 
astray, and brutal instinct more regulai'ly points 
out the path to happiness. Could you think it ? 
ttbey adore a wicked divinity ; they fear him and 
Atey worship him ; they imagine him a malicious 
^ being, ready to injure and ready to be appeased. 
'Rie men and women assemble at midnight in a 
lut, which serves for a temple. A priest stretches 
Imnself on the ground, and all the people pour 
forth the most horrid cries, while drums and tim- 
lirels swell the infernal concert. After this dis- 
Bonance, miscalled music, has continued about two 
iioiirs, the priest rises from the ground, assumes 
■a air of inspiration, grows big with the inspiring 
demon, and pretends to a skill in futurity.' 

In every country, my friend, the bonzes, the 
liraehmans, and the priests deceive the people ; all 
reformations begin from the laity ; the priests 
noint us out the way to heaven with their fingers. 
Dot stand still themselves, nor seem to travel to- 
.wards the country in view. 

The customs of this people correspond to their 
religion : they keep their dead for three days on 
4fae same bed where the person died ; after which 
th^ bury him in a grave moderately deep, but 
-wim the head still uncovered. Here for several 
days they present him with dififerent sorts of meats ; 
.wliich, when they perceive he does not consume, 
•'they fill up the grave, and desist from desiring 
^Idm to eat for the future. How, how can man- 
Und be guilty of such strange absurdity ; to en- 
i|Rat a dead body already putrid to partake of the 
Ihanqaet ! Where, I again repeat it, is the human 
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? not only some men, but whole nations, 
divested of its illumination. 

Here we observe a whole country adoring a 
^▼inity through fear, and attempting to feed the 
dead. These are their most serious and most 
religious occupations : are these men rational, or 
are not the apes of Borneo more wise ? 

Certain I am, O thou instructor of my youth ! 
tiiat without philosophers, without some few vir- 
taoiis men who seem to be of a different nature 
fircnn tilie rest of mankind, without such as these 
the worship of a wicked divinity would surely be 
eelabUshed over every part of the earth. Fear 
guides more to their duty than gratitude : for one 
man who is virtuous from the love of virtue, from 
the obligation that he thinks he lies under to the 
Giver of all, there are ten thousand who are good 



only from the apprehensions of punishment. Could 
these last be persuaded, as the Epicureans were, 
that Heaven had no thunders in' store for the villain, 
they would no longer continue to acknowledge 
subordination, or thank that Being who gave them 
existence. Adieu. 



LETTER XI. 



TO THE SAME. 



From such a picture of Nature in primeval sim- 
plicity, tell me, my much respected friend, are you 
in love with &tigue and solitude ? Do you sigh 
for the severe frugality of the wandering Tartar, 
or regret being born amidst the luxury and dis- 
simulation of tiie polite ? Rather tell me, has not 
every kind of life vices peculiarly its own I Is it 
not a truth, that refined companies have more 
vices, but those not so terrible ; barbarous nations 
few, and they of the most hideous complexion ! 
Perfidy and fi*aud are the vices of civilised nations; 
credulity and violence, those of the inhabitants of 
the desert. Does the luxury of the one produce 
half the evils of the inhumanity of the other 1 
Certainly those philosophers who declaim against 
luxury have but little understood its benefits ; 
they seem insensible, that to luxury we owe not 
only the greatest part of our knowledge, but even 
of our virtues. 

It may sound fine in the mouth of a declaimer 
when he talks of subduing our appetites, of teaching 
every sense to be content with a bare sufficiency, 
and of supplying only the wants of nature ; but is 
there not more satisfaction in indulging those 
appetites, if with innocence and safety, than in 
restraining them ? Am not I better pleased in 
enjoyment, than in the sullen satisfaction of think- 
ing that I can live without enjoyment I The more 
various our artificial necessities, the wider is our 
circle of pleasure ; for all pleasure consists in ob- 
viating necessities as they rise : luxury, therefore, 
as it inci'eases our wants, increases our capacity 
for happiness. 

Examine the history of any country remarkable 
for opulence and wisdom, you will find that they 
would never have been wise had they not been first 
luxurious : you will find poets, philosophers, and 
even patriots, marching in luxury's train. The 
reason is obvious. We then only are curious after 
knowledge when we find it connected with sensual 
happiness. The senses ever point out the way, 
and reflection comments upon the discovery. In- 
form a native of the desert of Kobi of the exact 
measure of the parallax of the moon, he finds no 
satisfaction at all in the information ; he wonders 
how any could take such pains, and lay out such 
treasures, in order to solve so useless a difficulty : 
but connect it with his happiness, by showing that 
it improves navigation — that by such an investiga- 
tion he may have a warmer coat, a better gun, or 
a finer knife, and he is instantly in raptures at so 
great an improvement. In short, we only desire 
to know what we desire to possess ; and, whatever 
we may talk against it, luxury adds the spur to 
curiosity, and gives us a desire of becoming more 
wise. 

But not our knowledge only, but our virtues are 
improved by luxury. Observe the brown savage 
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of Thibet, to whom the fruits of the (^reading 
pomegranate snpply food, and its branches a 
habitation. Such a character has few vices, I 
grant ; but tliose he has are of the most hideous 
nature : rapine and cruelty are scarcely crimes in 
his eye : neither pity nor tenderness, which en- 
noble every virtue, have any place in his heart ; 
he hates his enemies, and kUIs those he subdues. 
On the other hand, the polite Chinese and civilised 
European seem even to love their enemies. I 
have just now seen an instance where the English 
have succoured those enemies whom their own 
countrymen actually refused to relieve. 

The greater the luxuries of every country, the 
more closely, politically speaking, is that country 
united. Luxury is the child of society alone ; the 
luxurious man stands in need of a thousand differ- 
ent artists to furnish out his happiness : it is 
more likely, therefore, that he should be a good 
citizen who is connected by motives of self-interest 
with so many, than the abstemious man who is 
united to none. 

In whatsoever light, therefore, we consider 
luxury ; whether as employing a number of hands 
naturally too feeble for more laborious employ- 
ment, as finding a variety of occupation for others 
who might be totally idle, or as furnishing out new 
inlets to happiness, without encroaching on mutual 
property ; in whatever light we regard it, we shall 
have reason to stand up in its defence, and the 
sentiment of Confucius still remains unshaken : 
that we should enjoy as many of the luxuries of life 
as are consistent with our own safety and the 
prosperity of others ; and that he who finds out a 
new pleasure is one of the most useful members of 
society. 



LETTER XII. 

TO THB 8AMB. 

From the funeral solemnities of the Daures, who 
think themselves the politest people in the world, 
I must make a transition to the funeral solemnities 
of the English, who think themselves as polite as 
they. The numberless ceremonies which are used 
here when a person is sick, appear to me so many 
evident marks of fear and apprehension. Ask an 
Englishman, however, whether he is afraid of 
death, and he boldly answers in the negative ; but 
observe his behaviour in circumstances of ap- 
proaching sickness, and you will find his actions 
give his assertions the lie. 

The Chinese are very sincere in this respect; 
they hate to die, and they confess their terrors ; a 
great part of their life is spent in preparing things 
proper for their funeral. A poor artisan shdl 
spend half his income in providing himself a tomb 
twenty years before he wants it ; and denies him- 
self the necessaries of life, that he may be amply 
provided for when he shall want them no more. 

But people of distinction in England really 
deserve pity, for they die in circumstances of the 
most extreme distress. It is an established rule, 
never to let a man know that he is dying : physi- 
cians are sent for, the clergy are called, and every 
thing passes in silent solemnity round the sick-bed. 
The patient is in agonies, looks round for pity ; yet 
not a single creature will say that he \a dying. If 
he is possessed of fortune, his relations entreat him 



to make his will, as it may restore the tnuiqnflUty 
of his mind. He is desired to undergo the rites 
of the church ; for decency requires it. His finends 
take their leave only because they do not eare to 
see him in pain. In short, a hundred stratagems 
are used to make him do what he might have been 
induced to perform only by being told, ^ Sir, you 
are past all hopes, and had as good think decently 
of dying." 

Besides all this, the chamber is darkened, the 
whole house echoes to the cries of the wife,tiie 
lamentations of the children, the grief of the ser- 
vants, and the sighs of Mends. The bed is surrounded 
with priests and doctors in black, and only flam- 
beaux emit a yellow gloom. Where is the man, 
how intrepid soever, that would not shrink at soeli 
hideous solemnity ! For fear of affrighting their 
expiring friends, the English practise all that Gad 
fill them with terror. Strange effect of humaa 
prejudice, thus to torture merely from mistakai ||i 
tenderness I 

You see, my friend, what contradictions there 
are in the tempers of those islanders ; when 
prompted by ambition, revenge, or disappointment, 
they meet death with the utmost resoluticHi : the 
very man who in his bed would have trembled at 
the aspect of a doctor, shall go with intrepidi^ to 
attack a bastion, or deliberately noose himself 19 
in his garters. 

The passion of the Europeans for magmfioeat 
interments is equally strong with that of the Chinesa 
When a tradesman dies, his frightful £Ekce is painted 
up by an undertaker, and placed in a proper sitoa- 
tion to receive company : this is called lying in 
state. To this disagreeable spectacle all the idkn 
in town flock, and learn to loathe the wretch dead^ 
whom they despised when living. In this ntannef 
you see some who would have refused a shilling to 
save the life of their nearest friend, bestow thousands 
on adorning their putrid corpse. I have been t<^ 
of a fellow who, grown rich by the price of blood, 
left it in his will that he should lie in state ; and 
unknowingly gibbeted himself into infamy, whos 
he might have otherwise quietly retired ioto 
oblivion. 

When the person is buried, the next eare is to 
make his epitaph; they are generally reckenoi 
best which flatter most : such relations, therefin^ 
as have received most benefits from the defune^ 
discharge this friendly office, and generally flatlsr 
in proportion to their joy. When we read those 
monumental histories of the dead, it may be jusdf 
said, that all men are equal in the dust ; for they 
all appear equally remarkable for being the most 
sincere Christians, the most benevolent neighboiui, 
and the honestest men of their time. To go 
through a European cemetery, one would be apt 
to wonder how mankind could have so bas^ 
degenerated from such excellent ancestors ; eveiy 
tomb pretends to claim your reverence and regret: 
some are praised for piety, in those inscription^ 
who never entered the temple until they were 
dead ; some are praised for being excellent poets, 
who were never mentioned except for their dulneae 
when living ; others for sublime orators, who were 
never noted except for their impudence ; and 
others still for military achievements, who were 
never in any other skirmishes but with the watdL 
Some even make epitaphs for themselves, and 
bespeak the reader's good-wilL It were indeed to 
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be wiebed that everv man would early learn in this 
riumtier to make hu own ; that ho would draw 
it up tn terma u flattering bb posuble ; and that he 
would maka it the emploj-ment of hia whole life to 

I liavo not yet been in B place called Weetminalfl' 
Abbey, bnt soon intend to visit it- There, I am 
■ ", I abiUl see jostice done lo deoenaed merit ; 
B, I am told, are permitted to tie IniHed thei-e but 
Boch OB have adorned as well asimpmved mankind. 
There ao intruders, by the influence of friends nr 
fortune, presume to mix their uiihailnwed oaheti 
vith philosophers, heroeB, and poels. Nothing but 
true merit has a place in that awful Bancluory. 
The guardianahip of the tombs ia committed to 
scveml reverend pricBta, who are never guilty, for 
a Buperior reward, of taking down the names of 
good nicQ to moke room for othera of equivocal 
diaracler, nor even prifane the Raered walla with 
{wgeanla ihitt [losterity canuotktiow,or8hall blush 

J alwaya vta of opinion, that sopulehral honours 

of thia kind should be considered aa a Dalionol 

eoDceru, and not tnialed to the core of the prieala 

any coonlry, how respectable soever ; bnt from 

s conduct of the reverend personagea, whose 

disinterested pstriotiBni I simll shortly be able to 

"ioover, 1 am tuught to retract my former senti- 

ents. It is trae, the Spartans and the Persians 

vie a Rue political use of acpulclu^ vanity ; they 

permitted none to be thus interred who hod not 

&1len in the vindication of their country. A 

monument thus became a real mark of distiDCtion ; 

arved the hero's arm with tenfold vigour ; and 

he fought without fear who only fought for a 

le. FarewelJ. 



LETTER XIII. 

I AM just returned from Westminster, thcplace of 
sepulture for the philosophers, heroes, and kings 
of England. What a gloom do monumental in- 
scTtpttonsondall tJie venerable remaina of deceased 
merit inspire I Tmaginti a temple marked with the 
hand of ontirptty, solemn aa religious awe, adorned 
vith all the magniiicenee of barbarous profusion, 
dim windows, fretted pillars, loug eotoonadea, ajid 
dai4i ceilings. Think, then, what were my aen- 
Rotions at being introduced to such a scene. I 
Hood in the midst of the temple, and threw my 
eyes round on the walla, filled with the statues, the 
EBscriptiona, and the monuments of the dead. 

Alas, I said to mjaelf, how doea pride attend 
the puny child of duat even to the grave I Even 
humble as I am, I possess more consequenee in 
the present scene than the greatest hero of them 
all ; they have toiled for an hour to gain a transient 
immortality, and are at length retired to the grave, 
where they have no attendant but the worm, none 
to flatter bat the epitaph. 

AbI waa indulging such reflections, agentlenum, 
dreaaed in bbtck, perceiring me to be a stranger, 
Mune up, entered into oonveraation, and politely 
offered to be my Instructor and guide through the 
tem^e. " If any monument," said he, " ahould 
putHoUriy excite your curiosity, 1 shall endeavour 
Id miMfy your demands." 1 accepted with thanks 
Ihs gentl^oan'a ofier, adding, that " I was come to 



observe the policy, the wisdom, and the justice of 
the English, in conferring rewards Dpon deceased 
merit. If adulation like tliis (continued I) be 

who are flattered, ao it may he a glorious incentive 
to those who are now ciq»ble of enjoying it. It is 
the duty of every good^oremroeQl to turn this 
monumental pride to its own advantage; to become 
strong in the aggi'egate from the weakness of the 
individual. If none but the truly grPAt havo a 
place in this awful repository, a temple like thia 
will give the finest lessons of morality, and bo a 
strong incentive to true ambition. I am told that [ 
none have a place here but characters of tbe most i 
diatinguiabed merit.'' The man in black seemed > 
impatient at my observations, ao I discontinued my 
remarks, and we walked on together to take a ■ ' 
of every particular monument as it lay. 

As the eye is naturally caught by the flncst 
object, I conld not avoid being particularly curious 
about one monument, which appeared mure beau- 
tiful than llie rest ; " That," said I to my guide, 
" 1 take to be the tomb of aomc very great man. 
By the peculiar excellence of the workmanship 
and the magnificence of tbe design, this must be a 
trophy raised to tlie memory of some king who has 
saved his country from ruin, or lawgiver who has 
reduced his fellow eitixens from anarchy into just 
subjection."^" It is not requisite," replied m; 
companion, smiling, " to have such qtiatificatioD 
in order to have a very flne monument here. Mon 
hnnible abilities will suffice. "-^'* What, I suppos 
then, the gaining two or three battlea, or the t^ing 
half a score towns, is thought a aufHcient qoali- 
ficationt" — "Gaining battles or taking towns," 
replied the man in black, " may be of service ; hut 
a gentleman may have a very fine monument here 
without ever seeing a battle or a siege." — "This, 
then, is the monument of some poet, I presume,— 
of one whose wit lias gained him immortality?" — 
" No, sir," replied my guide, " tho gentleman who 
Ilea here never made veraea ; and aa for wit, he 
despised it in others, because he had none him- 
self."—" Pray tell me in a word," said I, peevishly, 
" what is tho man who lies here partirahirly 
remarkable fnr V'^-" Remarkable, sir t" said my 
eompaniou ; " why, sir, the gentleman tliat lies 
here is remarkable, very remarkable — for a 
tomb in Westminater Abbey."—" But, head 
of my ancestors ! how has he got hare I I 
fency he could never bribe the guardiana of the 
t«mp1e to 'give him a place. Should he not be 
ashamed to be seen among company where even 
moderate merit would look like infamy I" — " I 
suppose," replied the man in black, " the gentleman 
was rich, andhiafrienda, aa is usual in such a case, 
told him he waa great. He readily beUeved them ; 
the guardians of the temple, as (hey got by the 
self-delusions, were ready to believe him too ; so 
he paid his money for a fine monument ; and tho 
workman, as you see, has made him one of 
most beautiful. Think not, however, that (hia 
gentleman is aingular in hia desire of being buried 
among the great : there are several others in the 
temple who, hated and shunned by tbe great while 
alive, have come here fully reaolved to keep then 
company now they are dead." 

As wo walked along to a particular part of tho 
temple, "Tbei-c," says the gentleman, poinl' 
with hia flngcr, " that is the poets' comer ; tfa 
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you see the monuments of Shakspeare, and Milton, 
and Prior, and Drayton.'* — ^" Drayton !" I replied, 
" I never heard of him before ; but I have been 
told of one Pope, — is he there 1" — " It is time 
enough," replied my guide, " these hundred years ; 
he is not long dead ; pwple have not done hating 
him yet." — ** Strange," ikied I ; " can any be found 
to hate a man whose Ufa was wholly spent in 
entertaining and instructing his fellow-creatures !" 
— " Yes," says my guide, " they hate him for that 
very reason. There are a set of men called 
answerers of books, who take upon them to watch 
the republic of letters, and distribute reputation by 
the sheet ; they somewhat resemble the eunuchs 
in a seraglio, who are incapable of giving pleasure 
themselves, and hinder those that would. These 
answerers have no other employment but to cry 
out ' dunce,' and ' scribbler,' to praise the dead and 
revile the living; to grant a man of confessed 
abilities some small share of merit ; to applaud 
twenty blockheads, in order to gain the reputation 
of candour ; and to revile the moral character of 
the man whose writings they cannot injure. Such 
wretches are kept in pay by some mercenary book- 
seller, or more frequently the bookseller himself takes 
this dirty work off their hands, as all that is re- 
quired is to be very abusive and very dull. Every 
poet of any genius is sure to find such enemies : 
he feels, though he seems to despise, their malice ; 
they make him miserable here ; and in the pursuit 
of empty fame, at last he gains solid anxiety." 

" Has this been the case with every poet I see 
herel" cried I. — ''' Yes, with every mother's son of 
them," replied he, " except he happened to be bom 
a mandarin. If he has much money, he may buy 
reputation from your book-answerers, as well as a 
monument from the guardians of the temple." 

'* But are there not some men of distinguished 
taste, as in China, who are willing to patronise men 
of merit, and soften the rancour of malevolent 
dulness?" 

•* I own there are many," replied the man in 
black ; " but, alas ! sir, the book-answerers crowd 
about them, and call themselves the writers of 
books ; and the patron is too indolent to distinguish : 
thus poets are kept at a distance, while their ene- 
mies eat up all their rewards at the mandarin's 
table." 

Leaving this part of the temple, we made up to 
an iron gate, through which my companion told 
me we were to pass in order to see the monuments 
of the kings. Accordingly I marched up without 
farther ceremony, and was going to enter, when a 
person, who held the gate in his hand, told me I 
must pay first. I was surprised at such a demand, 
and asked the man, " whether the people of Eng- 
land kept a showi whether the paltry sum he 
demanded was not a national reproach? whether 
it was not more to the honour of the country to 
let their magnificence or their antiquities be openly 
seen, than thus meanly to tax a curiosity which 
tended to their own honour?" "As for your 
questions," replied the gate-keeper, " to be sure 
tiiey may be very right, because I don't understand 
them : but as for that three-pence, I farm it from 
one who rents it from another, who hires it from 
a third, who leases it from the guardians of the 
temple ; and we all must live." I expected, upon 
paying here, to see something extraordinary, since 
what I had seen for nothing filled me with so much 



surprise ; but in this I was disappointed ; there 
was little more within than black coffins, rasty j 
armour, tattered standards, and some few slovenly 
figures in wax. I was sorry I had paid, but I 
comforted myself by considering it would be my 
last payment. A person attended us, who, withoot 
once blushing, told a hundred lies : he talked d a 
lady who died by pricking her finger ; of a king 
with a golden head, and twenty such pieces of 
absurdity. — " Look ye there, gentlemen," says he, 
pointing to an old oak chair, " there's a curiostty 
for ye : in that chair the kings of England were 
crowned ; you see also a stone underneath, and 
that stone is Jacob's pillow." I could see no 
curiosity either in the oak chair or the stcme: 
could I, indeed, behold one of the old kings d 
England seated in this, or Jacob's head laid upOB 
the other, there might be something curious in tiie 
sight ; but in the present case there was no nicio 
reason for my surprise than if I should pick a stooe 
from their streets, and call it a curiosity^ mereljr 
because one of the kings happened to tread upon 
it as he passed in a procession. 

From hence our conductor led us through aevtal 
dark walks and winding ways, uttering lies, taUdnt 
to himself, and flourishing a wand which he heu 
in his hand. He reminded me of the black maf^ 
cians of Kobi. After we had been almost fatigirad 
with a variety of objects, he, at last, desired me to 
consider attentively a certain suit of armour, whiflfc 
seemed to show nothing remarkable. ^Thistf- 
mour," said he, " belonged to General Monk,**— 
^ Very surprismg, that a general should ivckr 
armour !" — '^ And pray," added he, ** observe tfefii 
cap ; this is General Monk's cap." — ** Very struct 
indeed, very strange, that a general should h«?era 
cap also ! Pray, friend, what might this cap haie 
cost originally?"— ."That, sir," says he, ^<Idoii^ 
know ; but this cap is all the wages I have for mf 
trouble." — ** A very small I'ecompense, truly," suA 

I. " Not so very small," replied he ; " for evefj 

gentleman puts some money into it, and I 
the money." — " What, more money I still 
money !" — " Every gentleman gives something, 
—« I'll give thee nothing," returned I ; ** tin 
guardians of the temple should pay your wagB^ 
friend, and not permit you to squeeze thus ham 
every spectator. When we pay our money at Ai 
door to see a show, we never give more as we an 
going out. Sure, the guardians of the temple en 
never think they get enough. Show me the gate; 
if I stay longer, I may probably meet with more 
of those ecclesiastical beggars." 

Thus leaving the temple precipitately, I retomed 
to my lodgings, in order to ruminate over what was 
great, and to despise what was mean in the oocnr* 
rences of the day. H 



LETTER XIV. 

FHUM THB 8AMB. 

I WAS some days ago agreeably surprised by a 
message from a lady of chstinction, who sent me 
word that she most passionately desired the pleasure 
of my acquaintance ; and, with the utmost impa- 
tience, expected an interview. I will not deny, 
my dear Fum Hoam, but that my vanity was 
raised at such an invitation ; I flattered myself 
that she had seen me in some public place, and 
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had conceived an affection for my person, which 
thos induced her to deviate from the usual deco- 
rums of the sex. My imagination painted her in 
all the bloom of youth and beauty. I fancied her 
attended by the loves and graces ; and I set out 
with the most pleasing expectations of seeing the 
conquest I had made. 

When I was introduced into her apartment, 
my expectations were quickly at an end ; I per- 
oeived a little shrivelled figure, indolently reclined 
on a sofa, who nodded by way of ^,pprobation at 
my approach. This, as I was afterward informed, 
as the lady herself, a woman equally distinguished 
fur rank, politeness, taste, and understanding. As 
I was dressed after the fashion of Europe, she 
WL taken me for an Englishman, and consequently 
■ihted me in her ordinary manner ; but when 
tki Ibotman informed her grace that I was the 
nntieman from China, she instantly lifted herself 
nvm the couch, while her eyes sparkled with 
mrasual vivacity. ** Bless me ! can this be the 
^fi gMitleman that was bom so far from home I 
What an unusual share of someihingness in his 
whole appearance ! Lord ! how I am charmed 
with the outlandish cut of his face ! how bewitch- 
mg the exotic breadth of his forehead ! I would 
give the world to see him in his own country 
wesB. Pray turn about, sir, and let me see you 
bdiind. There ! there's a travelled air for you. 
You that attend there, bring up a plate of beef 
eat into small pieces ; I have a violent passion to 
aee him eat. Pray, sir, have you got your chop- 
ttieks about you ? It wUl be so pretty to see the 
meat carried to the mouth with a jerk. Pray 
apeak a little Chinese : I have learned some of 
tne language myself. Lord! have you nothing 
pretty from China about you ; something that one 
does not know what to do with ? I have got twenty 
things from China that are of no use in the world. 
Look at those jars ; they are of the right pea- 
green : these are the furniture." — " Dear madam," 
oaid I, " these, though they may appear fine in 
jour eyes, are but paltry to a Chinese ; but, as 
they are useful utensils, it is proper they should 
kave a place in every apartment." — *' Useful, sir," 
sepHed the lady ; '' sure you mistake ; they are of 
BO use in the world." — ** What ! are they not 
filled with an infusion of tea as in China 1" repUed 
I,^^— a Quite empty and useless, upon my honour, 
l&eJ* — " Then they are the most cumbrous and 
rflkunsy furniture in the world, as nothing is truly 
I elegant but what unites use with beauty." — '^ I 
' .j^test," says the lady, '< I shall begin to suspect 
tiiee of being an actual barbarian. I suppose you 
hold my two beautiful pagods in contempt 1" — 
•* What I " cried I, " has Fohi spread his gross 
mperstitions here also ? Pagods of all kinds are 
my aversion." — " A Chinese, a traveller, and 
want taste ! it surprises me. Pray, sir, examine 
tibe beauties of that Chinese temple which you 
see at the end of the garden. Is there anything 
in China more beautiful ?" — ^* Where I stand, I 
aee nothing, madam, at the end of the garden, 
that may not as well be called an Egyptian pyra- 
mid as a Chinese temple ; for that little building 
in view is as like the one as t*other." — " What, 
sir ! is not that a Chinese temple ? you must surely 
be mistaken. Mr. Frieze, who designed it, calls 
it one, and nobody disputes his pretensions to 
taste." I now found it in vain to contradict the 



lady in anything she thought fit to advance ; so 
was resolved rather to act the disciple than the 
instructor. She took me through several rooms, 
all furnished, as she told me, in the Chinese 
manner ; sprawling dragons, squatting pagods, 
and clumsy mandarins, were stuck upon every 
shelf: in turning round, one must have used 
caution not to demolish a part of the precarious 
furniture. 

In a house like this, thought I, one must live 
continually upon the watch ; the inhabitant must 
resemble a knight in an enchanted castle, who 
expects to meet an adventure at every turning. 
" But, madam," said I, « do no accidents ever 
happen to all this finery ?" — « Man, sir," replied 
the lady, ^ is bom to misfortunes, and it is but fit 
I should have a share. Three weeks ago, a care- 
less servant snapped off the head of a favourite 
mandarin ; I had scarce done grieving for that, 
when a monkey broke a beautiful jar ; this I took 
the more to heart, as the injury was done me by 
a friend : however, I survived the calamity ; when 
yesterday crash went half a dozen dragons upon 
the marble hearth-stone ; and yet I live, I survive 
it all : you can't conceive what comfort I find 
under afflictions &om philosophy. There is Seneca^ 
and Bolingbroke, and some others, who guide me 
through life, and teach me to support its cala- 
mities." I could not but smile at a woman who 
makes her own misfortunes, and then deplores 
the miseries of her own situation. Wherefore, 
tired of acting with dissimulation, and willing to 
indulge my meditation in solitude, I took leave 
just as the servant was bringing in a plate of 
beef, pursuant to the directions of his mistress. 
Adieu. 



LETTER XV. 

TO THK 8AMB. 

The better sort here pretend to the utmost 
compassion for animals of every kind ; to hear 
them speak, a stranger would be apt to imagine 
they could hardly hurt the gnat that stung them ; 
they seem so tender and so full of pity, tiiat one 
would take them for the harmless friends of the 
whole creation, the protectors of the meanest 
insect or reptile tliat was privileged with existence. 
And yet (would you believe it 1) I have seen the 
very men who have thus boasted of their tender- 
ness, at the same time devouring the flesh of six 
different animals tossed up in a fricassee. Strange 
contrariety of conduct ! they pity, and they eat 
the objects of their compassion ! The lion roars 
with terror over its captive ; the tiger sends forth 
his hideous shriek to intimidate his prey : no 
creature shows any fondness for its short-lived 
prisoner, except a man and a cat. 

Man was born to live with innocence and sim- 
plicity, but he has deviated from nature : he was 
born to share the bounties of Heaven, but he has 
monopolised them ; he was bom to govern the 
brute creation, but he is become their tyrant. If 
an epicure now shall happen to surfeit on his last 
night's feast, twenty animals the next day are to 
undergo the most exquisite tortures, in order to 
provoke his appetite to another guilty meal. Hail, 
O ye simple, honest brahmins of the East, ye inof- 
fensive friends of all that were bom to happiness 
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as well as you: you never sought a short-lived 
pleasure Irom the miseries of other creatures. 
You never studied the tormenting arts of ingenious 
refinement ; you never surfeited upon a guilty 
meaL How much more purified and refined are 
all your sensations than ours ! you distinguish 
every element with the utmost precision ; a stream 
untasted hefore is a new luxury, a change of air is 
a new banquet, too refined for Western imagi- 
nations to conceive. 

Though the Europeans do not hold the trans- 
migration of souls, yet one of their doctors has, 
wi2i great force of argument and great plausi- 
bility of reasoning, endeavoured to prove that the 
bodies of animals are the habitations of demons 
and wicked spirits, which are obliged to reside in 
I these prisons till the resurrection pronounces 
their everlasting punishment ; but are previously 
condemned to suffer all the pains and hardships 
inflicted upon them by man, or by each other 
here. If this be the case, it may frequently 
happen, that while we whip pigs to death, or boU 
live lobsters, we are putting some old acquaintance, 
some near relation, to excruciating tortures, and 
are serving him up to the very same table where 
he was once the most welcome companion. 

** Kabul," says the Zendavesta, <* was bom on 
the rushy banks of the river Mawra ; his possessions 
were great, and his luxuries kept pace with the 
affluence of his fortune; he hated the harmless 
brahmins, and despised their holy religion ; every 
day his table was decked out with the flesh of a 
hundred different animals, and his cooks had a 
hundred different ways of dressing it, to solicit 
even satiety. 

** Notwithstanding all his eating, he did not 
arrive at old age ; he died of a surfeit, caused by 
intemperance : upon this, his soul was carried off, 
in order to take its trial before a select assembly 
of the souls of those animals which his gluttony 
had caused to be slain, and who were now appointed 
his judges. 

" He trembled before a tribunal to every 
member of which he had formerly acted as an 
unmerciful tyrant ; he sought for pity, but found 
none disposed to grant it. ' Does he not remember,' 
cries the angry boar, ' to what agonies I was put, 
not to satisfy his hunger, but his vanity I I was 
first hunted to death, and my flesh scarce thought 
worthy of coming once to his table. Were my 
advice followed, he should do penance in the 
shape of a hog, which in life he most resembled.' 

^ ' I am rather,' cries a sheep upon the bench, 
' for having him suffer under the appearance of a 
lamb : we may send him through four or five 
transmigrations in the space of a month.' * Were 
my voice of any weight in the assembly,' cries a 
calf, ' he should rather assume such a form as 
mine : I was bled every day in order to make my 
flesh white, and at last killed without mercy.' 
* Would it not be wiser,' cries a hen, * to cram him 
in the shape of a fowl, and then smother him in 
his own blood, as I was served V The majority of 
the assembly were pleased with this punishment, 
and were going to condemn him without farther 
delay, when the ox rose up to give his opinion : 
' I am informed,' says this counsellor, ' that the 
prisoner at the bar has left a wife with child 
behind him. By my knowledge in divination, I 
foresee that this child will be a son, decrepit. 



feeble, sickly, a plague to himself and all about 
him. Whftt say you then, my companions, if we 
condemn the father to animate the body of bis 
own son ; and by this means make him feel in 
himself those miseries his intempeianoe mnt 
otherwise have entailed upon his posterity !' The 
whole court applauded the ingenuity of his tortox^ 
they thanked him for his advice. Kabul was 
driven once more to revisit the earth ; and his 
soul, in the body of his own son, passed a period 
of thirty years, loaded with nuseryj anxiety, and 
uiseaso. 



LETTER XVI. 

PBOM THK SAMK. 

I KNOW not whether I am more obliged to tfaa 
Chinese missionaries for the instruction I faat« 
received from them, or prejudiced by the fite- 
hoods they have made me believe. By them I 
was told that the Pope was universally allowed to 
be a num, and placed at the head of the churdi : 
in England, however, they plainly prove him to' 
be a whore in man's clothes, and often bum lite 
in effigy as an impostor. A thousand books hxn 
been written on either side of the questioB; 
priests are eternally disputing against each otiMv; 
and those mouths that want argument are filled 
with abuse. Which party must I believe! m 
shall I give credit to neither ! When I earftf 
the absmrdities and falsehoods with which mf 
books of the Europeans are filled, I thank Heana 
for having been bom in China, and that I ham 
sagacity enough to detect imposture. 

The Europeans reproach us with false histoiT 
and fabulous chronology ; how should they blnn 
to see their own books, many of which are written 
by the doctors of their religion, filled with the 
most monstrous fables, and attested with the 
utmost solemnity ! The bounds of a letter do not 
permit me to mention all the absurdities of this 
kind which in my reading I have met with. I 
shall confine myself to the accounts which some 
of their lettered men give of the persons of some 
of the inhabitants on our globe : and, not satisfied 
with the most solemn asseverations, they some* 
times pretend to have been eye-witnesses of what 
they describe. 

A Christian doctor, in one of his principal per- 
formances ', says, that it was not impossible for a 
whole nation to have but one eye in the middle of 
the forehead. He is not satisfied with leavinff it 
in doubt ; but in another work^ assures us, uat 
the fact was certain, and that he himself was an 
eye-witness of it. " When," says he, " I took a 
journey into Ethiopia, in company with several 
other servants of Christ, in order to preach the 
gospel there, I beheld in the southern provinces 
of that country a nation which had only one eye 
in the midst of their foreheads." 

You will, no doubt, be surprised, reverend 
Fum, with this author's effrontery ; but, alas ! he 
is not alone in this story ; he has only borrowed 
it from several others who wrote before him. 
Solinus creates another nation of Cyclops, the 
Arimaspians, who inhabit those countries that 
border on the Caspian Sea. This author goes on 

1 Augustin. de Civit. Dei, lib. xvi. p. 423. 
* Id. ad fratres in Erenio, Serm. xxxvii. 
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to tell OS of a people of India who have but one 
leg and one eye, and yet are extremely active, 
run with great swiftness, and live by hunting. 
These people we scarcely know how to pity or 
admire; but the men whom Pliny calls Cyna- 
molci, who have got the heads of dogs, really 
deserve our compassion : instead of language, they 
express their sentiments by barking. Solinus 
eonfirms what Pliny mentions : and Simon Mayole, 
a French bishop, talks of them as of particular 
and familiar acquaintances. ^ After passing the 
deserts of Egypt," says he, ^ we met with the 
Kunokephaloi, who inhabit those regions that 
border on Ethiopia : they live by hunting ; they 
.cumot speak, but whistle ; tlieir chins resemble 
a iKrpent's head ; their hands are armed with 
m§ narp claws ; their breast resembles that of a 
I M^lwund ; and they excel in swiftness and agility." 
'wmd you think it, my friend, that these odd 



i'dT people are, notwithstanding their figure, 
)ly delicate I not even an alderman's wife, 
Qiinese mandarine, can excel them in this 
I }Kticiilar. " These people,'' continues our faith- 
«I bishop, " never refuse wine ; love roast and 
Mled meat; they are particularly curious in 
JATing their meat well dr^sed, and spurn at it if 
n the least tainted. When the Ptolemies reigned 
[hi lEgypt," says he, a little futher on, ^ those 
with dog's heads taught grammar and music." 
men who had no voices to teach music, and 
could not speak to teach grammar, is, I con- 
a little extraordinary. Did ever the ^sciples 
i^ohi broach anything more ridiculous I 
'' Hitherto we have seen men with heads strangely 
led, and with dogs' heads ; but what would 
lY if you heard of men without any heads at 
Pomponius Mela, Solinus, and Aulus Gel- 
describe them to our hand : *' The Blemlse 
a nose, eyes, and mouth on their breasts ; or, 
others will have it, placed on their shoul- 
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One would think that these authors had an an- 

to the human form, and were resolved to 

new figure of their own ; but let us do 

justice. Though they sometimes deprive us 

legf an arm, a head, or some such trifling 

of the body, they often as liberally bestow 

OS something that we wanted before. Simon 

»le seems our particular friend in this respect : 

has denied heads to one part of mankind, he 

g'ven tails to another. He describes many of 
nglish of his time, which is not more than a 
id years ago, as having tails. His own words 
i M follow : ^ In England there are some fami- 
( which have tails, as a punishment for deriding 
Augustin friar sent by St. Gregory, and who 
pMched in Dorsetshire. They sewed the tails of 
d il fcflre u t animals to his clothes ; but soon they 
fiBQBd Bome tails entailed on them and their pos- 
terity for ever." It is certam that the author 
hid some ground for this description : many of the 
[I English wear tails in their wigs to this very day, 
1 as a mark, I suppose, of the antiquity of their 
fcmilies, and perhaps as a symbol of those tails 
with whieh tiiey were formerly distinguished by 
Mture. 

Yon see^ my friend, there is nothing so ridicu- 
loiis that has not at some time been said by some 
]»hih)eopher. The writers of books in Europe seem 
(0 think themselves authorised to say what they 
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please ; and an ingenious philosopher among them^ 
has openly asserted, that he would undertake to 
persuade the whole republic of readers to believe 
that the sun was neither the cause of light nor 
heat, if he could only get six philosophers on his 
side. Farewell. 



LETTER XVII. 

FROM THB BAMK. 

Were an Asiatic politician to read the treaties 
of peace and friendship that have been annually 
making for more than a hundred years among the 
inhabitants of Europe, he would probably be sur- 
prised how it should ever happen that Christian 
princes could quarrel among each other. Their 
compacts for peace are drawn up with the utmost 
precbion, and ratified with the greatest solenmity: 
to these each party promises a sincere and invio- 
lable obedience, and all wear the appearance of 
open friendship and unreserved reconciliation. 

Yet, notwithstanding those treaties, the people 
of Europe are almost continually at war. There 
is nothing more easy than to break a treaty rati- 
fied in all the usual forms, and yet neither party 
be the aggressor. One side, for instance, breaks a 
trifling article by mistake ; the opposite party, 
upon this, makes a small but premeditated re- 
prisal ; this brings on a return of greater from the 
other ; both sides complain of injuries and infrac- 
tions ; war is declared ; they beat, are beaten ; 
some two or three hundred thousand men are 
killed ; they grow tired, leave off' just where they 
began, and so sit coolly down to make new 
tr^ties. 

The English and French seem to place them- 
selves foremost among the champion states of 
Europe. Though parted by a narrow sea, yet they 
are entirely of opposite characters ; and from 
their vicinity are taught to fear and admire each 
other. They are at present engaged in a very de- 
structive war, have already spilled much blood, 
are excessively irritated ; and all upon account of 
one side's desiring to wear greater quantities of 
furs than the other. 

The pretext of the war is about some lands a 
thousand leagues off" ; a country, cold, desolate, 
and hideous ; a country belonging to a people who 
were in possession for time immemorial. The 
savages of Canada claim a property in the country 
in dispute ; they have all the pretensions whicn 
long possession can confer. Here they had reigned 
for ages without rivals in dominion, and knew no 
enemies but the prowling bear or insidious tiger ; 
their native forests produced all the necessaries of 
life, and they found ample luxury in the enjoyment. 
In this manner they might have continued to live 
to eternity, had not the English been informed 
that those countiies produced furs in great abund- 
ance. From that moment the country became an 
object of desire ; it was found that furs were things 
very much wanted in England ; the ladies edged 
some of their clothes with furs, and muffs were 
worn both by gentlemen and ladies. In short, 
furs were found indispensably necessary for the 
happiness of the state ; and the king was conse- 
quently petitioned to grant not only the country of 
Canada, but all the savages belonging to it, to the 

^ Fontenelle. 
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subjects of England, in order to have the people 
supplied with proper quantities of this necessary 
commodity. 

So very reasonable a request was inunediately 
complied with, and large colonies were sent abroad 
to procure fiirs and take possession. The French, 
who were equally in want of furs (for they were 
equally as fond of muffs and tippets as the English), 
niade the very same request to their monarch, and 
met with the same gracious reception from their 
king, who generously granted what was not his to 
give. Wherever the French landed, they called 
the country their own ; and the English took pos- 
session wherever they came, upon the same equit- 
able pretensions. The harmless savages made no 
opposition ; and could the intruders have agreed 
together, they might peaceably have shared this 
desolate country between them. But they quar- 
relled about the boundaries of their settlements, 
about grounds and rivers, to which neither side 
could show any other right than that of power, and 
which neither could occupy but by usurpation. 
Such is the contest, that no honest man can heartily 
wish success to either party. 

The war has continued for some time with 
various success. At first the French seemed vic- 
torious ; but the English have of late dispossessed 
them of the whole country in dispute. Think not, 
however, that success on one side is the harbinger 
of peace : on the contrary, both parties must be 
heartily tired to effect even a temporary reconcili- 
ation. It should seem the business of the victorious 
party to offer terms of peace ; but there are many 
in England who, encouraged by success, are for 
still protracting the war. 

The best English politicians, however, are sensi- 
ble that to keep their present conquests would be 
rather a burden than an advantage to them ; 
rather a diminution of their strength than an 
increase of power. It is in the politic as in the 
human constitution ; if the limbs grow too large 
for the body, their size, instead of improving, will 
diminish the vigour of the whole. The colonies 
should always bear an exact proportion to the 
mother country : when they grow populous, they 
grow powerful ; and by becoming powerful, they 
become independent also : thus subordination is 
destroyed, and a country swallowed up in the 
extent of its own dominions. The Turkish empire 
would be more formidable were it less extensive ; 
were it not for those countries which it can neither 
command, nor give entirely away; which it is 
obliged to protect, but from which it has no power 
to exact obedience. 

Yet, obvious as these truths are, there are many 
Englishmen who are for transplanting new colonies 
into this late acquisition, for peopling tlie deserts 
of America with the refuse of their countrymen, 
and (as they express it) with the waste of an exu- 
berant nation. But who are those unhappy crea- 
tures who are to be thus drained away ? not the 
sickly, for they are unwelcome guests abroad as 
well as at home ; nor the idle, for they would 
starve as well behind the Appalachian mountains 
as in the streets of London. This refuse is com- 
posed of the laborious and enterprising, of such 
men as can be serviceable to their country at home ; 
of men who ought to be regarded as the sinews of 
the people, and cherished with every degree of 
poHtical indulgence. And what are the commodi- 



ties which this colony^ when estaUidiec 
produce in return I — why, raw sOk, ha 
tobacco. England, therefore^ miui mab 
change of her best and bravest flobjeeto 
silk, hemp, and tobacco ; her haxdj vetas 
honest tradesmen must be tracked fera 
snuff or a silk petticoat. Strange abimd^ 
the politics of the Daures are not moie f 
who sell their religion, their wives, aa 
liberty, for a glass bead or a paltiy pc 
Farewell. 



LETTER XVIIL 

TO THK BAMB. 

The English love their wives with mudti 
the Hollanders with much prudence ; the I 
when they give their hands, frequently g^ 
hearts : the Dutch give the hand, but ki 
heart wisely in their own possession. 1%e] 
love with violence, and expect violent 1 
return ; tlie Dutch are satisfied with tiie i 
acknowledgments, for they give little aw^ 
English expend many of their matrimoni 
forts in the first year ; the Dutch frugally 1 
out their pleasures, and are always ei 
because they are always indifferent. 

There seems very little difference bet 
Dutch bridegroom and a Dutch husband, 
are equally possessed of the same cool uneei 
serenity ; they can see neither Elysium na 
dise behind the curtain ; and Yiffrow is ni 
a goddess on the wedding night than after 
years' matrimonial acquaintance. On tb 
hand, many of the English marry in ordef 
one happy month in their lives ; they sea 
pable of looking beyond that period ; theyi 
hopes of finding rapture, and disappointed : 
disdain ever to accept of happiness. Froo 
we see open hatred ensue ; or, what is won 
cealed disgust under the appearance of I 
endearment. Much formality, great civilil 
studied^compliments, are exhibited in pubUe 
looks, sulky :: ilence, or open recriminati(Hi) 
their hours of private entertainment. 

Hence I am taught, whenever I see a nc 
ried couple more than ordinarily fond befon 
to consider them as attempting to impose oj 
company or themselves, either hating ead 
heartily, or consuming that stock of love 
beginning of their course which should serf 
through their whole journey. Neither side 
expect those instances of kindness which i 
consistent with true freedom or happiness tol 
Love, when founded in the heart, will she 
in a thousand unpremeditated sallies of foi 
but every cool, deliberate exhibition of the] 
only argues little understanding or greal 
cerity. 

Choang was the fondest husband, and Hi 
most endearing wife, in all the kingdom of 
they were a pattern of conjugal bliss ; the 
ants of the country around saw and envic 
felicity : whenever Choang came, Hans! i 
to follow; and in all the pleasures of Hansi, 
was admitted a partner. They walked 
hand wherever they appeared, showing eve 
of mutual satisfaction, embracing, kissing 
mouths were for ever joined, and, to spea 
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anatomy, it i 



s with then 



re was so great, that it was thought 
Id interrapt their mutual peace ; when 
: happened, which, in some meoauro, 
the husband's anuraace of hie wife's 
r love so refined as his was subject to 
little disqaietudes. 

ig to go one day alone among the tombs 
lome dialance from his house, he there 
lad^ di-esaed in tlie deepest mourDing 
led (lU otgt in white), laiuiing the wet 
w rwaed over one of the graves with a 
diich she held in lier Land. Chosug, 
clj been taught wisdom in the school 
I unable to assign a cause for her pre- 
ment ; and coming U|), civilly demanded 
"Alas," repUed the lady, h> 









ibletc 



'Bthe 



maband, who lies bnried in tliia grave : 
tent ot men, the tendereat of huahandn ; 
og breath he bid me never marcy again 
h over his grave should be dry ; and 
e me steadily leHoIying to obey his will 
nirinft to dry it with my fcn, I have 
ro wliole daj'H in fulfilling hiscommanda, 
(termined not to marry till they are 
obeyed, even though ilia grave should 
r days in drying." 

who was struck with tlte widow's 
Id not, howet 



i but, cc 



iling 



then 



iviUy invited her home faddinj, 
ife who might be capable of giving her 
lation." As soon an he and hia guest 
ed,heimparteilloHaDaiin private what 
1, ajid could not avoid expressing his 
that such might he his own case if his 
B should one da; happen to survive him. 
Hsible to deserihe Hanoi's resentment 
i a suspicion. As her passion for him 
ily grnU but extremely delicate, she 
eaiB, auger, frowns, and exclamations, 
Is auspiciotis ; the widow herself was 
igainst; and Hansi declared she was 
ver to sleep under the same roof with a 
a like her, could be guilty of such bare- 
Honcy. The night was cold and stormy; 
e Btninger was obliged to seek another 
' Choang was not disposed to resist, and 

BW had scarcely heen gone an hour. 
Id disciple of Choang's, whom he had 
r many years, came to pay him a visit, 
^ed t/ah the utmost ceremony, placed 
honourable seat at supper, and the wiue 
irculate with great freedom. Choang 
hxhibiled open marks of mutual tender- 
nfirigned recnnciliation ; nothing could 
ttpparent happiness ; so ibnd a husband, 
I ft wife, few could behold without re- 
Ndr own infelicity. Wben lo I their 
Ma at once disturbed by a most fatal 
QMans fell lifeless in an apoplectic fit 
Dor. Every method was nsed, but in 
kl recovery. Honsi was at tirst incon- 
tis death ; after some hours, however, 
Kirits to read his last will. The ensuing 
Eaa to moralise and tnlk wisdom ; the 
*he was able lo comfort the young 



IJ 

long atory, 



disciple ; and on the third, to shoi 
they both agreed to be married. 

There was uow no longer roouming in the apart- 
ments ; the body of Choang was now thrust in 
old cofiln, and phiced in one of tlie meanest n 
there to lie unattended until the time prescribed 
by law for his interment. In the mean time, 
Honsi and the young disciple were arrayed m the 
most magnihcenC habits ; the bride wore in her 
nose a jewel of immense price, and her lover was 
dressed in all the finery of his former master, toge- 
ther with a jiair of artificial whiskers that reached 
down to his toes. The hour of their nuptials was 
arrived j the whole femily sympathised with theii 
approaching happiness ; the apartments wen 
brightened up with liehts titat diS'used tho mos' 
exqaisitf perfume, and a lostre more bright llion 
noon-day. The lady expected her youthful love 
in an inner apartment with impadencu ; when hi 
servant appmacldng with terror in hiscounlenancf 
informed her, that his master was fallen into a fit 
wliich would certainly be mortal, nnless the bear 
of a man lately dead, conld be obtained, and applied 
to his breast. She scareely waited to hear the 
end of bis story, when, tucking up her elnthea, »' 
ran with a mattock in her hand to the coflin where 
Choang lay, resolving to apply the heart of her 
dead husband as a cure for tbe living. She there- 
fore struck the lid with tbeatmost violence. In a 
few blows the coffin Hew open, when tbe body, 
which to all appearance bad been dead, began to 
move. Terrified at the lugbt, Hansi dropped the 
mattock, and Choang walked out, astonished al ' * 
own situation, his wife's unusual magnificeuce, 
her more amazing,surj>riBe. He wont aiiiong the 

splendour. He was not long in suspen 

his domestics informed him of every tt 

since he first became insensible. He could scarcely 

believe what they lold him, and went m pursuit of 

Hansi herself, in order to receive men " 

formation, or t« reproach her inndelit 

prevented his reproaches ; he found hi 

in blood ; for she had stabbed herself lo the heart, 

being unable to survive her shame and disap- 

Cboanji, being a philosopher 
make any loud lamentations ; hi 
(o bear liis loss with serenity : s 
old coffin where ho bad lain himi 
faithless spouse in bis room ; and, unwilling that 
so many nuptial preparations should be expended 
iu vain, he tlie same night married the widow with 
the large fan- 
As they both were apprised of the foibles of each 
other, beforehand, tlioy knew how to excuse tht 
after marriage. They hied together for ma 
years in groat tranquillity, and, not expecting m 
ture, made a shift to find contentment. FarewE 



LETTER XIX. 

Tbf. gentleman dressed in black, who was 
companioit through Westminster Abbey, ci 
yesterday lo pay me a visit ; and aflcr di'int 
tea, wo both resolved to lake a walk together, 
order to enjoy the freshness of tlic country, which 
now begins to resume its verdure. Before w 




out of the suburbs, however, we were stopped in 
one of the streets by a crowd of people gathered 
in a circle round a man and his wife, who seemed 
too loud and too angry to be understood. The 
people were highly pleased with the dispute, which 
upon inquiry we found to be between Dr. Cacafogo, 
an apothecary, and his wife. The doctor, it seems, 
coming unexpectedly into his wife's apartment, 
found a gentleman there in circumstances not in 
the least equivocal. 

The doctor, who was a person of nice honour, 
resolving to revenge the flagrant insult, immedi- 
ately flew to the chimney-piece, and taking down 
a rusty blunderbuss, drew the, trigger upon the 
defiler of his bed ; the delinquent would certainly 
have been shot through the head, but that the 
piece had not been cluurged for nuuiy years. The 
gallant made a shift to escape through the window, 
but the lady still remained ; and, as she well knew 
her husband's temper, undertook to manage the 
quarrel without a second. He was furious, and 
she loud : their noise had gathered all the mob 
who charitably assembled on the occasion, not to 
prevent, but to enjoy the quarrel. 

'* Alas ! " said I to my companion, ^ what will 
become of this unhappy creature thus caught in 
adultery ! Believe me, I pity her from my heart ; 
her husband, I suppose, will show her no mercy. 
Will they bum her as in India, or behead her as 
in Persia ? Will they load her with stripes as in 
Turkey, or keep her in perpetual imprisonment, 
as with us in China ! Pr'ythee, what is the wife's 
punishment in England for such offences 1" — 
" When a lady is thus caught tripping," replied 
my companion, ^^ they never punish her, but the 
husband."—" You surely jest," interrupted I ; 
" I am a foreigner, and you would abuse my igno- 
rance!" — "I am really serious," returned he: 
" Dr. Cacafogo has caught his wife in the act ; 
but, as he had no witnesses, his small testimony 
goes for nothing ; the consequence, therefore, of 
his discovery will be, that she will be packed off 
to live among her relations, and the doctor must 
be obliged to allow her a separate maintenance." — 
^< Amazing," cried I : << is it not enough, that she 
is permitted to live separate from the object she 
detests, but must he give her money to keep her 
in spirits too ?" — ** That he must," said my guide, 
<'and be called a cuckold by all his neighbours 
into the bargain. The men will laugh at him, the 
ladies wUl pity him ; and all that his warmest 
friends can say in his favour will be, that the poor 
good soul has never had any harm in him.** — *^ I 
want patience," interrupted I ; ** what ! are there 
no private chastisements for the wife ; no schools 
of penitence to show her folly ; no rods for such 
delinquents ?" — *^ Psha, man," replied he smiling, 
" if every delinquent among us were to be treated 
in your manner, one half of the kingdom would 
flog the other." 

I must confess, my dear Fum, that if I were an 
English husband, of all things I would take care 
not to be jealous, nor busily pry into those secrets 
my wife was pleased to keep from me. Should I 
detect her infidelity, what is the consequence ! If 
I calmly pocket the abuse, I am laughed at by her 
and her gallant ; if I talk my griefs aloud like a 
tragedy hero, I am laughed at by the whole world. 
The course then I would take would be, whenever 
I weut out, to tell my wife where I was going, lest 






I should unexpectedly meet her abroad in company 
with some dear deceiver. Whenever I retunied, 
I would use a peculiar rap at the door, and give 
four loud hems as I walked deliberately up the 
staircase. I would never inquisitively peep under 
her bed, or look behind the curtains. And even 
though I knew the captain was there, I wwild 
calmly take a dish of my wife's cool tea, and talk 
of the army with reverence. 

Of all nations, the Russians seem to me to 
behave most wisely in such circumstances. The 
wife promises her husband never to let him set 
her transgressions of this nature ; and he m 
punctually promises, whenever she is so detects^ 
without the least anger, to beat her without merar; | ' 
so they both know what each has to expect ; at 
lady transgresses, is beaten, taken again kto 
favour, and all goes on as before. 

When a Russian young lady, therefore, is iobt 
married, her father, with a cudgel in his haai, 
asks the bridegroom, whether he chooses tini 
virgin for his bride ? to which the other repfies ii 
the affirmative. Upon this, the father tuming 
the lady three times round, and giving her thret 
strokes with his cudgel on the back ; ** My dear,* 
cries he, " these are the last blows you are ef&t 
to receive from your tender father ; I resign mj 
authority, and my cudgel, to your husband ; nt 
knows better than me the use of either." Tilt 
bridegroom knows decorum too well to aeeepi cf 
the cudgel abruptly ; he assures the father llal 
the lady will never want it, and that he would as^ 
for the world, make any use of it ; but the ii'*^" 
who knows what the Uidy may want better 
he, insists upon his acceptance : upon this 
follows a scene of Russian politeness, while 
refuses, and the other offers the cudgeL Tilt 
whole, however, ends with the bridegroom's taldB|^ 
it ; upon which the lady drops a courtesy in tokeft 
of obedience, and the ceremony proceeds as 
usual. 

There is something excessively fair and op^K u 
this method of courtship : by tiiiis both ndes aw 
prepared for all the matrimonial adventures tini 
are to follow. Marriage has been compared t»* 
game of skill for life ; it is generous thus in btlh 
parties to declare they are sharpers from litt 
beginning. In England, I am told, both sides tti 
every art to conceal their defects from each ottv 
before marriage, and the rest of their lives maf te 
regarded as doing penance for their former ^ * 
mulation. Farewell. 



LETTER XX. 

FROM THK 8AMK. 

« The republic of letters" is a very common ex- 
pression among the Europeans: and yet when 
applied to the learned of Europe, is the most 
absurd that can be imagined, since nothing is 
more unlike a republic than the society which goei 
by that name. From this expression one would 
be apt to imagine, that the learned were united 
into a single body, joining their interests, and con- 
curring in the same design. From this one mi^ht 
be apt to compare them to our literary societies 
in China, where each acknowledges a just subor- 
dination ; and all contribute to build the temple 
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of science, without attempting, from ignorance or 
envy, to obstruct each other. 

But very different is the state of learning here ; 
every member of this fancied republic is desirous 
of governing, and none willing to obey ; each looks 
upon his fellow as a rival, not an assistant in the 
same pursuit. They calumniate, they injure, they 
despise, they ridicule each other ; if one man 
writes a book that pleases, others shall write books 
to show that he might have given still greater 

gleasure, or should not have pleased. If one 
appens ,to hit upon something new, there are 
iminbers ready to assure the public that all this 
was no novelty to them or the learned ; that Car- 
dMius, or Brunus, or some other author too dull 
t» be generally read, had anticipated the disco- 
ttsy. Thus, instead of uniting like the members 
ci a commonwealth, they are (Uvided into almost 
as many factions as there are men : and their jarr- 
ing constitution, instead of being styled a republic 
ofietters, should be entitled an anarchy of litera- 
iitre. 

It is true, there are some of superior abilities 
ifiio reverence and esteem each other ; but their 
matual admiration is not sufficient to shield off the 
ecmtempt of the crowd. The wise are but few, 
and they praise with a feeble voice ; the vulgar 
are many, and roar ,in reproaches. The truly 
great seldom unite in societies ; have few meet- 
mgs, no cabals : the dunces hunt in full cry till 
they have run down a reputation, and then snarl 
and fight with each other about dividing the spoil. 
Here you may see the compilers and the book- 
taswerers of every month, when they have cut up 
some respectable name, most frequently reproach- 
ing each other with stupidity and dulness ; resem- 
bling the wolves of the Russian forest, who prey 
upon venison, or horse-flesh, when they can get 
H^ but, in cases of necessity, lying in wait to 
devour each other. WhUe they have new books 
to cat up, they make a hearty meal ; but if 
tills resource should unhappily fail, then it is 
UMit critics eat up critics, and compilers rob from 
compilations. 

Confucius observes, that it is the duty of the 
learned to unite society more closely, and to per- 
inade men to hecome citizens of the world ; but 
ihe authors I refer to, are not only for disuniting 
■oeiety, but kingdoms also : if the English are at 
WKT with France, the dunces of France think it 
tlkeir duty to be at war with those of England. 
^tboB Feron, one of their first-rate scribblers, 
tinnks proper to characterise all the English 
writers in the gross : " Their whole merit (says 
he) consists in exaggeration, and often in extrava- 
gance ; correct their pieces as you please, there 
atin remains a leaven which corrupts the whole. 
They sometimes discover genius, but not the 
smallest share of taste : England is not a soil for 
tiie plants of genius to thrive in." This is open 
enough, without the least adulation in the picture ; 
bat near what a Frenchman of acknowledged 
abilities says upon the same subject : << I am at a 
loss to determine in what we excel the English, 
or where they excel us ; when I compare the 
merits of both in any one species of literary com- 
position, so many reputable and pleasing writers 
present themselves from either country, that judg- 
ment rests in suspense : I am pleased with the 
diaqoisition, without finding the object of my in- 



quiry." But lest you should think the French 
alone are faulty in this^ respect, hear how an 
English journalist delivers his sentiments of them : 
*' We are amazed (says he) to find so many works 
translated from the French, while we have such 
numbers neglected of our own. In our opinion, 
notwithstanding their fame throughout the rest of 
Europe, the French are the most contemptible 
reasoners (we had almost said writers) that can be 
imagined. However, nevertheless, excepting," &c. 
Another English writer, Shaftesbury, if I remem- 
ber, on the contrary, says that the French authors 
are pleasing and judicious ; more clear, more 
methodical, and entertaining, than those of his 
own country. 

From these opposite pictures you perceive that 
the good authors of either country praise, and the 
bad revile each other ; and yet, perhaps, you will 
be surprised that indifferent writers should thus 
be the most apt to censure, as they have the most 
to apprehend from recrimination ; you may per- 
haps imagine, that such as are possessed of rame 
themselves, ^ould be the most ready to declare 
their opinions, since what they say might pass for 
decision. But the truth happens to be, that the 
great are soUcitous only of raising their own repu- 
tation, while the opposite class, alas ! are solicitous 
of bringing every reputation down to a level with 
their own. 

But let us acquit them of malice and envy ; a 
critic is often guided by the same motives that 
direct his author. The author endeavours to per- 
suade us that he has written a good book ; the 
critic is equally solicitous to show that he could 
write a better had he thought proper. A critic 
is a being possessed of all the vanity, but not the 
genius, of a scholar ; incapable from his native 
weakness of lifting himself from the ground, he 
applies to contiguous merit for support ; makes the 
sportive sallies of another's imagination his serious 
employment, pretends to take our feelings under 
his care, teaches where to condemn, where to 
lay the emphasis of praise ; and may with as 
much justice be called a man of taste, as the 
Chinese who measures his wisdom by the length 
of his nails. 

If then a book spirited or humorous happens 
to appear in the repubHc of letters, several critics 
are in waiting to bid the public not to laugh at a 
single line of it, for themselves had read it ; and 
they know what is most proper to excite laughter. 
Other critics contradict the fulminations of this 
tribunal, call them all spiders, and assure the pub- 
lic that they ought to laugh without restraint. 
Another set are in the meantime quietly employed 
in writing notes to the book, intended to show the 
particular passages to be laughed at ; when these 
are out, others still there are who write notes 
upon notes : thus a single new book employs not 
only the paper-makers, the printers, the pressmen, 
the book-binders, the hawkers, but twenty critics, 
and as many compilers. In short, the body of 
the learned may be compared to a Persian army, 
where there are many pioneers, several sutlers, 
numberless servants, women and children in 
abundance, and but few soldiers. Adieu. 
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LETTER XXI. 



TO Tf» BAMS. 



The English are as fond of seeing plays acted 
as the Chinese ; but there is a vast difference in 
the manner of conducting them. We play our 
pieces in the open air, the English theirs under 
coyer ; we act by daylight, they by the blaze of 
torches. One of our plays continues eight or ten 
days successively ; an English piece seldom takes 
up above four hours in the representation. 

My companion in black, with whom I am now 
beginning to contract an intimacy, introduced me 
a few nights ago to the playhouse, where we placed 
ourselves conveniently at the foot of the stage. 
As the curtain was not drawn before my arri^, 
I had an opportunity of observing the behaviour 
of the spectators, and indulging those reflections 
which novelty generally inspires. 

The rich in general were placed in the lowest 
seats, and the poor rose above them in degrees 
proportioned to their poverty. The order of pre- 
cedence seemed here inverted ; those who were 
undermost all the day, now enjoyed a temporary 
eminence, and became masters of the ceremonies. 
It was they who called for the music, indulging 
every noisy freedom, and testifying all the inso- 
lence of beggary in exaltation. 

They who held the middle region seemed not so 
riotous as those above them, nor yet so tame as 
those below ; to judge by their looks, many of 
them seemed strangers there as well as myself ; 
they were chiefly employed, during this period of 
expectation, in eating oranges, reading the story 
of the play, or making assignations. 

Those who sat in the lowest rows, which are 
called the pit, seemed to consider themselves as 
judges of ^e merit of the poet and the perform- 
ers ; they were assembled partly to be amused, and 
partly to show their taste; appearing to labour under 
that restraint which an affectation of superior dis- 
cernment generally produces . My companion, how- 
ever, informed me, that not one in a hundred of them 
knew even the first principles of criticism ; that 
they assumed the right of being censors because 
there was none to contradict their pretensions ; 
and that every man who now called himself a con- 
noisseur, became such to all intents and purposes. 

Those who sat in the boxes appeared in the 
most unhappy situation of all. The rest of the 
audience came merely for their own amusement ; 
these rather to furnish out a part of the entertain- 
ment themselves. I could not avoid considering 
them as acting parts in dumb show, not a courtesy 
or nod that was not the result of art ; not a look 
nor a smile that was not designed for murder. 
Gentlemen and ladles ogled each other through 
spectacles ; for mv companion observed, that 
blindness was of late become fashionable, all 
affected indifference and ease, while their hearts 
at the same time burned for conquest. Upon the 
whole, the lights, the music, the ladies in their 
gayest dresses, the men with cheerfulness and ex- 
pectation in their looks, all conspired to make a 
most agreeable picture, and to fill a heart that 
sympathises at human happiness with an inexpres- 
sible serenity. 

The expected time for the play to begin at last 



arrived, the curtain was drawn, and the actors 
came on. A woman who personated a queen, 
came in courtesying to the audience, who clapped 
their hands upon her appearance. Clapping of 
hands is, it seems, the manner of applauding in 
England ; the manner is absurd, but every countr}', 
you know, has its peculiar absurdities. I was 
equally surprised, however, at the submission of 
the actress, who should have considered herself as 
a queen, as at the little discernment of the audience 
who gave her such marks of applause before she 
attempted to deserve them. J^reliminaries between 
her and the audience being thus adjusted, the dia- 
logue was supported between her and a meet hope- 
ful youth, who acted the part of her confidant 
They both appeared in extreme distress, for it 
seems the queen had lost a chUd some fifteen yean 
before, and still keeps its dear resemblance next 
her heart, while her kind companion bore a part 
in her sorrows. 

Her lamentations grew loud, comfort is offered, 
but she detests the very sound. She bids them 
preach comfort to the winds. Upon this h er husband 
comes in, who seeing the queen so much afflicted, 
can himself hardly refrain from tears or avoid 
partaking in the soft distress. After thus griev- 
mg through three scenes, the curtain dropped for 
the first act. 

** Truly," said I to my companion, ** these kings 
and queens are very much disturbed at no very 
great misfortune ; certain I am, were people of 
humbler stations to act in this manner they would 
be thought divested of common sense." I had 
scarcely finished this observation, when the coi^ 
tain rose, and the king came on in a violent passioiu 
His wife had, it seems, refused his proffered tender* 
ness, had spumed his royal embrace ; and he 
seemed resolved not to survive her fierce disdain. 
After he had thus fretted, and the queen had 
fretted through the second act, the curtain was 
let down once more. 

** Now," says my companion, « you perceive tlw 
king to be a man of spirit, he feels at every poi«: 
one of your phlegmatic sons of clay would have 
given the queen her own way, and let her come to 
herself by degrees ; but the king is for immediate 
tenderness, or instant death ; death and tender- 
ness are leading passions of every modem bus- 
kined hero ; this moment they embrace, and the 
next stab, mixing daggers and kisses in eveiy 
period." 

I was going to second his remarks, when my 
attention was engrossed by a new object ; a ^nii 
came in balancing a straw upon his nose, and the 
audience were clapping their hands in all the rap- 
tures of applause. " To what pui^pose," cried I, 
*' does this unmeaning figure make his appearance; 
is he a part of the plot ? " — '* Unmeaning do yoa 
call him ! " replied my friend in black ; "this is 
one of the most important characters of the whole 
play ; nothing pleases the people more than seeing 
a stntw balanced ; there is a great deal of mean- 
ing in the straw ; there is something suited to 
every apprehension in the sight; and a fellow 
possessed of talents like these is sure of making 
his fortune." 

The third act now began with an actor who 
came to inform us that he was the villain of 
the play, and intended to show strange things 
before all was over. He was joined by another, 
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who seemed as much disposed for mischief as he ; 
their intrigues continued through this whole divi- 
sion. « If that be a villain," said I, « he must 
be a very stupid one to tell his secrets without 
being asked ; such soliloquies of late are never 
admitted in China." 

The noise of clapping interrupted me once 
more ; a child of six years old was learning to 
dance on the stage, which gave the ladies and 
mandarins infinite satisfaction. " I am sorry," 
said I, ** to see the pretty creature so early learn- 
iiig so bad a trade ; dancing being, I presume, as 
contemptible here as in China."—" Quite the 
Reverse," interrupted my companion, ** dancing 
is a very reputable and genteel employment here ; 
tten have a greater chance for encouragement 
from the merit of their heels than their heads. 
One who jumps up and flourishes his toes three 
times before he comes to the ground, may have 
three hundred a year; he who flourishes them 
four times, gets four hundred ; but he who arrives 
at i^ye is inestimable, and may demand what salary 
lie thinks proper. The female dancers, too, are 
valued for this sort of jumping and crossing ; and 
it is a cant word among them that she deserves 
most who shows highest. But the fourth act is 
begun, let us be attentive." 

In the fourth act the queen finds her long-lost 

dlild, now grown up into a youth of smart parts 

and great qualifications ; wherefore, she wisely 

^nnders that the crown wOl fit his head better 

tihan that of her husband, whom she knows to be 

a driveller. The king discovers her design, and 

heze comes on the deep distress ; he loves the 

meetly and he loves the kingdom, he resolves, 

merefore, in order to possess both, that her son 

iiiiist die. The queen exclaims at his barbarity, 

hf frantic with rage, and at length, overcome with 

OTTOWy falls into a fit ; upon which the curtain 

drops, and the act is concluded. 

•* Observe the art of the poet," cries my com- 
Mnion ; " when the queen can say no more, she 
mlk into a fit. While thus her eyes are shut, 
While she is supported in the arms of Abigail, 
what horrors do we fancy ! we feel it in every 
nerve, take my word for it, that fits are the time 
apooopesis of modem tragedy." 

The fifth act began, and a busy piece it was. 
jBeenes shifting, trumpets sounding, mobs hallooing, 
0Upeia spreading, guards bustling from one door 
1» another : gods, demons, daggers, racks, and 
JUfsbane. But whether the king was killed, or 
Ihe queen was drowned, or the son was poisoned, 
I have absolutely forgotten. 

When the play was over, I could not avoid ob- 
(eiegmng, that the persons of the drama appeared 
tia as much distress in the first act as the last : 
« How is it possible," said I, « to sympathise with 
them through five long acts ! Pity is but a short- 
liyed passion ; I hate to hear an actor mouthing 
trifles : neither startings, strainings, nor attitudes 
affect me, unless there be cause ; after I have 
been once or twice deceived by those unmeaning 
Alarms, my heart sleeps in peace, probably unaf- 
fected by the principal distress. There should be 
one great passion aimed at by the actor as well as 
the poet, all the rest should be subordinate, and 
only contribute to make that the greater ; if the 
lector, therefore, exclaims upon every occasion in 
the tones of despair, he attempts to move us too 



soon ; he anticipates the blow, he ceases to affect, 
though he gains our applause." 

I scarcely perceived that the audience were 
almost all departed, wherefore, mixing with the 
crowd, my companion and I got into the street ; 
where, essaying a hundred obstacles from coach- 
wheels and palanquin-poles, like birds in their 
flight through the branches of a forest, after 
various turnings we both at length got home in 
safety. Adieu. 



LETTER XXII. 

TO THJi BAMS. 

The letter which came by the way of Smyrna, 
and which you sent me unopened, was from my 
son. As I have permitted you to take copies of 
all those I sent to China, you might have made no 
ceremony in opening those directed to me. Either 
in joy or sorrow, my friend should participate in 
my feelings. It would give pleasure to see a good 
man pleased at my success ; it would give almost 
equal pleasure to see him sympathise at my dis- 
appointment. 

Every account I receive from the East seems 
to come loaded with some new affliction. My 
wife and daughter were taken from me, and yet 1 
sustained the loss with intrepidity ; my son is 
made a slave among the barbarians, which was 
the only blow that could have reached my heart ; 
yes, I will indulge the transports of nature for 
a little, in order to show I can overcome them 
in the end. ^^True magnanimity consists, not 
in NEVER falling : but in rising every time we 
fall." 

When our mighty emperor had published his 
displeasure at my departure, and seized upon all 
that was mine, my son was privately secreted 
from his resentment. Under the protection and 
guardianship of Fum Hoam, the best and wisest 
of all the inhabitants of China, he was for some 
time instructed in the learning of the missionaries, 
and the wisdom of the East. But hearing of my 
adventures, and incited by filial piety, he was 
resolved to follow my fortunes, *and share my 
distress. 

He passed the confines of China in disguise, 
hired himself as a camel-driver to a caravan that 
was crossing the deserts of Thibet, and was within 
one day's journey of the river Laur, which divides 
that country from India, when a body of wander- 
ing Tartars falling unexpectedly on the caravan, 
plundered it, and made those who escaped their 
first fury slaves. By those he was led into the 
extensive and desolate regions that border on the 
shores of the Aral lake. 

Here he lived by hunting ; and was obliged to 
supply every day a certain proportion of the spoil, 
to regale his savage masters. His learning, his 
virtues, and even his beauty, were qualifications 
that no way served to recommend him ; they 
know no merit, but that of providing large quan- 
tities of milk and raw flesh ; and were sensible of 
no happiness but that of rioting on the undressed 
meal. 

Some merchants from Mesched, however, com- 
ing to trade with the Tartars for slaves, he was 
sold among the number, and led into the kingdom 
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of Persia, where he is now detained. He is there 
obliged to watch the looks of a voluptuous and 
cruel master, a man fond of pleasure, yet incapable 
of refinement, whom many years' service in war 
has taught pride but not bravery. 

That treasure which I still keep within my 
bosom, my child, my all that was left to me, is 
now a slave*. Crood heavens, why was thisi 
Why have I been introduced into this mortal 
apartment, to be a spectator of my own misfor- 
tunes, and the misfortunes of my fellow-creatures ! 
Wherever I turn, what a labyrinth of doubt, 
error, and disappointment appears 1 Why was I 
brought into being ; for what purposes made ; 
from whence have I come ; whither strayed ; or 
to what regions am I hastening ? Reason cannot 
resolve. It lends a ray to show the horrors of my 
prison, but not a light to guide me to escape them. 
Ye boasted revelations of the earth, how little do 
you aid Uie inquiry I 

How am I surprised at the inconsistency of the 
Magi I their two principles of good and evil affright 
me. The Indian, who bathes his visage in urine, 
and calls it piety, strikes me with astonishment. 
The Christian, who believes in three gods, is highly 
absurd. The Jews, who pretend that Deity is 
pleased with the effusion of blood, are not less dis- 
pleasing. I am equally surprised, that rational 
beings can come from the extremities of the earth 
in order to kiss a stone, or scatter pebbles. How 
contrary to reason are those ! and yet all pretend 
to teach me to be happy. 

Surely all men are blind and ignorant of truth. 
Mankind wanders, unknowing his way, from morn- 
ing till evening. Where shall we turn after hap- 
piness ; or is it wisest to desist from the pursuit 1 
Like reptiles in a comer of some stupendous 
palace, we peep from our holes, look about us, 
wonder at all we see, but are ignorant of the 
great Architect's design ; O for a revelation of 
himself, for a plan of his universal system ! O, 
for the reasons of our creation ; or why we were 
created to be thus unhappy ! If we are to expe- 
rience no other felicity but what this life affoixis, 
then are we miserable indeed ; if we are born only 
to look about us, repine and die, then has Heaven 
been guilty of injustice. If this life terminates 
my existence, I despise the blessings of Providence, 
and the wisdom of the giver ; if this life be my 
all, let the following epitaph be written on the 
tomb of Altanghi : — By my father's crimes I 
received this; by my own crimes I bequeath it to 
posterity I 



LETTER XXIII. 

TO THE SAMS. 

Yet, while I sometimes lament the case of 
humanity, and the depravity of human nature, 
there now and then appear gleams of greatness 
that serve to relieve the eye, oppressed with the 
hideous prospect ; and resemble those cultivated 
spots that are sometimes found in the midst of an 
Asiatic wilderness. I see many superior excel- 
lences among the English, which it is not in the 
power of all their follies to hide ; I see virtues, 

* This whole apostrophe seems most literally translated 
from Ambulaaohamed, the Arabian poet. 



which in other countries are known only to a few^ 
practised here by every rank of people. 

I know not whether it proceeds from their 
superior opulence that the English are more cha- 
ritable than the rest of mankind ; whether hj 
being possessed of all the conveniences of life 
themselves, they have more leisure to perceive the 
uneasy situation of the distressed ; whatever be 
the motive, they are not only the most charitable 
of any other nation, but most judicious in di*' 
tinguishing the properest objects of compassion. 

In other countries the giver is generally infln- 
enced by the immediate impulse of pity ; hk 
generosity is exerted as much to relieve lus own 
uneasy sensations, as to comfort the object in 
distress. In England benefactions are of a moro 
general nature. Some men of fortune and uni- 
versal benevolence propose the proper objeets ; 
the wants and the merits of the petitioners are can- 
vassed by the people ; neither passion nor pity 
find a place in the cool discussion ; and charity ii 
then only exerted when it has received the appro- 
bation of reason.) 

A late instance of this finely-directed b«ie» 
volence forces itself strongly on my imagination ; 
that it in a manner reconciles me to pleasure, 
and once more makes me the universal friend 
of man. 

The English and French have not only politieal 
reasons to induce them to mutual hatred, but oftsB 
the more prevailing motive of private interest to 
widen the breach. A war between other conntriea 
is carried on collectively : army fights against amnri 
and a man's own private resentment is lost m 
that of the community ; but in England and France 
the individuals of each country plunder each other 
at sea without redress, and consequently feel that 
animosity against each other which passengers do 
at a robber. They have for some time carried on 
an expensive war ; and several captives have been 
taken on both sides : those made prisoners by 
the French have been used with cruelty, and 
guarded with unnecessaiy caution ; those taken 
by the English, being mucn more numerous^ were 
confined in the oi^iinary manner ; and not beiiw 
released by their countrymen, began to feel aO. 
those inconveniences which arise from want d! 
covering and long confinement. 

Their countrymen were informed of their dft* 
plorable situation ; but they, more intent oa 
annoying their enemies than relieving their friends, 
refused the least assistance. The English now 
saw thousands of their fellow-creatures starving 
in every prison, forsaken by those whose duty it 
was to protect them, labouring wiUi disease^ and 
without clothes to keep off the severity of the 
season. National benevolence prevailed over 
national animosity ; their prisoners were indeed 
enemies, but they were enemies in distress : th^ 
ceased to be hateful, when they no longer ocm- 
tinued to be formidable : forgetting, therefore, 
their national hatred, the men who were brave 
enough to conquer, were generous enough to for- 
give ; and they, whom all the world seemed to 
have disclaimed, at last found pity and redress 
from those they attempted to subdue. A sub- 
scription was opened, ample charities collected, 
proper necessaries procured, and the poor gay 
sons of a merry nation were once more taught to 
resume their former gaiety. 
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Whenic 
contributed 

almost entirely English : sc«rcely hub forcipiEr 
&ppBiLrB among tho number. It was Tor Enj^liali- 
meii aJoiw to be capable of Bucli exalted virtue. 
1 own, 1 caimat loot over thiis latuJogue of good 
taea and philoBOphere withoat tliiiibiiig better of 
mygelf, lieemaw it makes me coterlaiu a more 
fAvoanble opinioo of mankind. 1 am partten- 
\aT\y stmck with one who wricea theso words upaa 
tlie paper that incloBed hia benefaftion : " The 
mitci of un Engtiahnum, ■ citi«<a af the world, to 
FrenchDici!!, prisonera of war and naked." I only 
wish that he may fiad aa much pletwuro from hia 
virtncB as 1 have done in reflecting upon tliem ; 
that alone will amply reward him. Such a one, 
roy iriead, ii an taouour to human nature ; he 
makeiB no private distiuctiouB of party ; all that 
txe Mampea with the divino inugc: of thrar Creator 
are frieuds to him : he ia a Dative of the world ; 
and the emperor of China may be proud tliat he 
has such a couutrymon. 

To rejoice at the tiestnicUon of our enemies ia 
a foible, grafted upon human nature, and we must 
be permitted to indulge it : the true way of aton- 
ing for such on ill-founded pleasure, ia thus to 
turn our triumph into an act uf benevolence, and 
to testify our own joy bj endeavouring to baniab 
anxietj' from othera. 

Bomti, the best and wiaeat emperor that ever 
filled the throne, after having gained three signal 
Ticlonea over the Tartars, who bad invaded hia 
dominiona, returned to Nankin in order to enjoy 
■he glory of hia eanc[ueBt. After he had reeled 
for some days, the people, who were naturally 
(bnd of proceBBians, impatiently expected the 
triumphant entry which empcrora npoih aueh 

mttTB come to the emperor^s ear ; he loved his 
people, and was willing tu do all in his power to 
■atisfy (heir just desires. He therefore aeaured 
Ibem, that he intended, upon the next feast af 
6ie I.iantemB, to exhibit one of tlie roost glorious 
triumphs that hod ever been Been in China. 

The people were in raptures at his condeseen- 
IBon : and on the appointed day, assembled at the 
ntes of tbe palace with the moat eager cxpecta- 
ScHis. Here they waited for some time without 
■Being any of those preparations which usually 
precede a pageant. The lantern with ten thoa- 
land tapera was not yet breught forth ; the fire- 
wciEkB, which nsually covered the city walla, were 
not yet lighted : the people once more began to 
mtirmur at this delay ; when in the midst of their 
impatience the palace-gales flew open, and tlie 
emperor himself appeared, cot in splendour or 
magnificcoce, but iu an ordinary habit, followed 
by the blind, the maimed, and the strangcra of the 
eity, all in new clothes, and each carrying in hia 
hand money enough to aupply his necessities for 
the year. The people were at firat amazed, but 
soon perceived tlie wwdom of their king, who 
taught them, that to make one man happy, was 
more truly great than having ten thousand cap' 
liv(« groaning at tbe wheels of his chariot. 



LETTER XXIV. 

Wu*TEVBB may be the merits of the English it 
other acieuces, they seem pecoliarly exoelloul it 
the art of healing. There ia scarcely a disorder 
incident to humanity against which they are — ' 
possessed with a moat infiilliblo antidote, 
professors of other arts confess the inevit 
intricacy of tilings ; talk with doubt, and decide 
with hesitation ; but doubting is entirely unknown 
in medicme. The advertising professors here 
delight in cases of difficulty : be the disorder 
never ao desperate or radical, you will find numbers 
in every street, wliu, by levelling a pill nt the pari 
afiecled, promise a certain cure without loss ol 
time, knowledge of a bed.fellow, or hindrance ol 
bufnness. 

When! conaidertheosaiduity of this profession, 
their benevolence nmaies me. They not only ill 
general give their medicines for half value, but 
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-JO thenu- , 

the sick to come and be cured. Sure tl 
be something atiangely obstinate in a 
jiatient, who refuses so much health u, 
uasv terms ; does he take a pride in being bkiated 
witti a dropsy ( does he And pleasure in the alter- 
nations of an intermittent fever ! or feel as much ' 
satisfaction in nursing ap hia gout, as ho found 
pleasure in acquiring it I He must, oi 
wonid never reject such repeated a 
instant relief. What can be moro convincing thaj 
the manner in whioh the sick are invited to b 
well I The doctor flrat begs the most earnest at 
tention of the public to what be is going to pre 
pose ; lie solemnly affirms (ha pili was never foum 
le want success ; he produces a list of those wh 
have been reacned from the grave by taking il 
Yet, notwithstanding all this, there are many her 
who now and then diink proper to be aick. Only 
sick, did I say! there are some who evon think 
proper to die I Yes, by the head of Confuch 
they die ; thoogh they might have purchased the 
health.resMiring apeciiic tor half-a^crown at every 

I am amazed, my dear Fum Hoom, that these 
doctors, who know what on obstiiiate set of people 
they have to deal with, liave never thonght of at 
templing to revive the dead. Wheu the living ar 
found to reject their prescriptions, they ought i 
couseienee, to apply to the deod, from whom they 
can expect no such mortifying repulaea ; they 
would find in the dead tbe most complying patients 
imaginable ; and what gratitude ou ' ' 
pect from the patient's aon, nowno 
and hia wife, no longer a widow ! 

Think not, my friend, that there is anything 
chimerical in such an attempt : they already per- 
form cures eriually strange. Wliat can " 
truly astonishing than to see old age ri 
youth, and vigour to the moat teoble constitntion ! 
yet this is performed here every day ; a simple 
electuary effects tlicae wonders, even without the 
bungling ceremonies of having the patient boiled 
up in a kettle, or ground down in a mill* 

Few physicians here go through the ordinary 
courae of education, but receive all their know- 
ledge of medicine by iroraediato inspiration from 
heaven. Some are thus inspired even in tlic womb ; 
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and what is very remarkable, understand their 
profession as well at three years old as at three- 
score. Others have spent a great part of their 
lives unconscious of any latent excellence, till a 
bankruptcy, or a residence in gaol, have called 
their miraculous powers into exertion. And others 
still there are indebted to their superlative ignor- 
ance alone for success ; the more ignorant the 
practitioner, the less capable is he thought of de- 
ceiving. The people here judge as they do in the 
East ; where it is tiiought absolutely requisite that 
a man should be an idiot before he pretends to be 
either a conjuror or a doctor. 

When a physician by inspiration is sent for, he 
never perplexes the patient by previous examina- 
tion ; he asks veiy few questions, and those only 
for form's sake. He knows every disorder by in- 
tuition : he administers the pill or drop for every 
distemper ; nor is more inquisitive than the farrier 
while he drenches a horse. If the patient lives, 
then has he one more to add to Uie surviving 
list : if he dies, then it may be justly said of the 
patient's disorder, that as it wot not curedf the 
disorder was incurable. 
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LETTER XXV. 



TO THS 8AMK. 



I WAS some days ago in company with a politi- 
cian, who very pathetically declaimed upon the 
miserable situation of his country : he assured me, 
that the whole political machine was moving in a 
wrong track, and that scarcely even abilities like 
his own could ever set it right again. **What 
have we," said he, ^' to do with the wars on the 
Continent ! We are a commercial nation; we have 
only to cultivate commerce, like our neighbours 
the Dutch : it is our business to increase trade by 
settling new colonies : riches are the strength of a 
nation ; and for the rest, our ships, our ships alone, 
will protect us." I found it vain to oppose my 
feeble arguments to those of a man who thought 
himself wise enough to direct even the ministry : 
I fancied, however, that I saw with more certainty, 
because I reasoned without prejudice : I there- 
fore begged leave, instead of argument, to relate a 
short history. He gave me a smile at once of 
condescension and contempt, and I proceeded, as 
follows, to describe The rise and declension of 

THE KINGDOM OF LaO. 

Northward of China, and in one of the doublings 
of the great wall, the fruitful province of Lao 
enjoyed its liberty, and a peculiar government of 
its own. As the inhabitants were on all sides 
surrounded by the wall, they feared no sudden 
invasion from the Tartars : and being each pos- 
sessed of property, they were zealous in its de- 
fence. 

The natural consequences of security and afflu- 
ence in any country is a love of pleasure ; when 
the wants of nature are supplied, we seek after 
the conveniences ; when possessed of these, we 
desire the luxuries of life ; and, when every luxury 
is provided, it is then ambition takes up the man, 
and leaves him still something to wish for ; the 
inhabitants of the country, from primitive sim- 
plicity, soon began to aim at elegance, and from 
elegance proceeded to refinement. It was now 



found absolutely requisite for the good off tiie state, 
that the people should be divided. Formeriy, the 
same hand that was employed in tilling the grooad, 
or in dressing up the mannfiictareB, was abo ia 
time of need a soldier ; but the custom was noir 
changed ; for it was perceived, ^lat a man biad 
up from childhood to the arts of either peace or 
war, became more eminent by Hob means in his 
respective profession. The inhabitants were, there- 
fore, now distinguished into artisans and soldien; 
and while those improved the luxuries of IiIb^ 
these watched for the security of the pec^le. 

A country possessed of freedom, has always taa 
sorts of enemies to fear ; foreign foes who attack 
its existence from without, and internal mistnaiili 
who betray its liberties within. The inhabitMli 
of Lao were to giuurd against both. A coontiy iff 
artisans were most likely to preserve intecMl 
liberty ; and a nation of soldiers were fittest ti 
repel a foreign invasion. Hence, naturally rosea 
division of opinion between the artisans ami sol- 
diers of the kingdom. The artisans, ever eon* 
plaining that freedom was threatened by an aimed 
internal force, were for disbanding the soldien^ 
and insisted that their walls, their walls aksH^ 
were sufficient to repel the most formidable invar 
sion : the warriors, on the contrary, re 
the power of the neighbouring kings, the 
tions formed against their state, and the w 
of the wall, which every earthquake might 
turn. While this altercation continued, the Idafi 
dom might be justly said to enjoy its gimtiit 
share of vigour ; every order in the state, hyltdag 
watchful over each other, contributed to difltal 
happiness equally, and balanced the state. Thi 
arts of peace flourished, nor were those of wti 
neglected ; the neighbouring powers, who hai 
nothing to apprehend from tibe ambition d mei^ 
whom they only saw solicitous, not for riches, hot 
freedom, were contented to traffic with them: 
they sent their goods to be manufactured ia 
Lao, and paid a large price for them upon Atkt 
return. 

By these means this people at length beeaat 
moderately rich, and their opulence naturally ia* 
vited the invader ; a Tartar prince led an immeHtf 
army against them, and they as bravely stood m 
in their own defence ; they were still inspired wn 
a love of their country : they fought the barfaav* 
ous enemy with fortitude, and gained a oom^lite 
victory. 

From this moment, which they regarded as the 
completion of their glory, historians date their 
downfall. They had risen in strength by a love off 
their country, and fell by indulgingambition. The 
country possessed by the invading Tartars seemed 
to them a prize that would not only render them 
more formidable for the future, but which would 
increase their opulence for the present ; it WM 
unanimously resolved, therefore, both by sokUert 
and artisans, that those desolate regions should be 
peopled by colonies from Lao. When a tradoif 
nation begins to act the conqueror, it is then por^ 
fectly undone : it subsists in some measure by tiie 
support of its neighbours ; while they continue to 
regai*d it without envy or apprehension, trade may 
flourish ; but when once it presumes to assert as 
its right what is only enjoyed as a favour, eadi 
country reclaims that part of commerce which it 
has power to take back, and turns it into some 
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Every neigliboiir now began to regard with 
Jpalons ejes that (unbirioua commaQweBlth, and 
lipi-bade her Buhjeats any future intercourse with 
ihem. The inhabilantB of Lao, however, atillpur- 
~Lied the Bame ambitiouis vmxiins ; it was &oni 
i)ii;ir cuiunies aJone they expected richea : and 
i-iuhcB, said Uioy, are atrcneth, and strength is 
security. Numbcrleas were the migratioofl of tbe 
dettpn^te and enterprising of this country, to 
pcuplu the desolate daminions lately possessed by 
the Tartar. Between theae colonieB and the mother 
country a very advantageouB tniHic vaa at first 
I carried on ; the republic sent their colonies large 
I i)UMjtitiea of the manufacturea of the country, and 
I tliey in return provided the republic witli an equi- 
I valcDt in ivory and ginseng. By thia means the 
iiiliBbitants became iDimensaly rich, and thia pro- 
liiced an equal degree of vulupluouaDesa ; for men 
>• lio have much money will aiwaya find some fan- 
t^tsticiil modes of enjoytuent. How shall 1 mark 
1 lie steps by which they declined t Every colony 
In process of time spreads Over the whole country 
.. here it first was planted. As it grows more po. 
pulsus, it hecomea more polite ; and those manu- 
j^ictnrea for which it was in the beginoing obliged 
to othera, it learns todruBS up itself: such was the 
i-jse vith the colonies of Lao ; they, in less than a 
i-iDtury, becHme a powerfVil and a politfl people, 
and the more polite they grew, the leas advanta- 
f^oous was the commerce which still subsisted be- 
iweon them and othera. By this means the mother- 
Lduntry being abridged in its commerce, grew 
pijorer, but not less luxurious. Their former 
IV ealth had introduced Inxtuy ; and wherever 
lasiiry once lises, no art can either lessen or re- 
move it. Their commerce with their neighbours 
Maa totally destroyed, and that with their colonies 
» as every day natuTBlly and necessarily declining; 
iliey Btill, however, preserved thx insolenca of 
^vealtb, without a power to support it, and perse- 
v<.>red in being luxurious, while contemptible from 
jioverty. In short, the stale reaembled one of 
Tiiose budies bloated with disease, whose bulk is 
unly a symptom of its wretchedness. 

Their former opulence only rendered them more 
impotent, aa those individuals who are reduced 
from riches to poverty, are of all men the most 
unfortunate nod helpless. They had imagined, 
because their colonies tended to nmke them rich 
upon the first acquisition, they wonld still continue 
uj do so ; they now foimd, however, that on them- 
f^lves alone Uiey should have depended for sup- 
pr>rt ; that colonies ever afibrded but temporary 
I aiHuence, and when cultivated and polite, are 
j longer useful. From such a coucLUi'ence of i 
- nstanees, they soon became coutemptible. 1 
peror ilonti invaded them with a powerful 
I army. Hialorisus do not say whether their colo- 
9 were too remote to lend assistance, or else 
re desirous of sliakiQg off their dependence ; 
. certain it is, ihey scarcely made auy resist- 
« i their walls were now found but a weak 
; defence, and they at length were obliged to ac- 
knowledge subjection to 3ie empire of Chma. 
Happy, very happy, might they have been, had 
j tfaey known when to bound their riches and their 
, glory : had they known that extendmg empire is 
often diminishing power : -■- ' 



which are internally powerful ; that 
, by dnuning away the brave and enter- 
prising, leave the country in the hands of the 
timid and the avaridous : that walls give Uttle 
protection, unless manned with resolutioa : that 
)u much comtuerce may injure a nation as well 
9 too little ; and that there is a wide difference 
between a conquering and a flouriahing empire. 
Adieu. 



LETTER XXVJ. 

Thouoii fond of many aequaintanees, I desire 
an Litimacy only with a few. The man in black, 
whom I have often mentioned, is one whose friend- 
ship I conid wish to acquire, because he possesses 
my esteem. His matmers it is true, are tinctured 
with some strange inconaintcncies ; and he may 
be juaCly termed a humourist in a na^on of 
humouruts. Though he is generous even to pro- 
fusion, he affects to be thought a prodigy of par- 
simony and prudence ; though Ins conversation 
he replete witli the most sordid and selfish maxims, 
his heart is dilated with the most unbouoded love. 
I have known him profess himself a man-hater, 
while his cheek was glowing with compassion ; and 
while his looks were aofteuM into pity, I have heard 
him use the language of the most unbounded ill- 
nature. Some affect humanity and tenderness, 
othera boast of having such dispositions from 
nature ; but he is the only man I ever knew vfha 
seemed ashamed of his natural beuevolenco. He 
takes as much pains to hide his feelings, as any 
hypocrite would to conceal his indifference ; but 
on every unguarded moment the mask drops ofi^, 
and reveals him to the most superficial observer. 
In one of our late excursions Into the eoimtry, 
happening to discourse upon the provision that 
was made for the poor in England, be seemed 
amazed how any of his countrymen conld be so 
foolishly weak ne to relieve occasioiutl objects of 
clmrity, when tlie laws liad made such ample pro- 
vision for their support. " In every parish-house," 
says he, " the poor are supplied with food, clothes, 
fire, and a bed to lie on ; fliey want no more : 1 
desire no more myself ; yet still they seem dis- 
contented. 1 am surprised at the inactivity of our 
maglstnitea, in not taking tip such vagrants, who 
are only a weight upon the industrious ; I am 
surprised tluit the people are found to relieve 
tliem, wheu they must be at the same ^ime sensible 
that it, in some measure, enconraf^es idleness, 
extravagance, and imposture. Were 1 to advise 
any man for whom 1 hid tbe least regard, I wonld 
caution him by all means not to be mipoEed upon 
by their false pretences ; let me assure you, sir, 
they are impostors, everyone of them, and rather 
merit a priwin than relief." 

He was proceeding in this strain earnestly, to 
dissuade me from an imprudence of which 1 am 
seldom guilty, when an old man, who still had 
about him the remnants of tattered finery, implored 
our compassion. Ue assnrcd us, that he was no 
conituon beggar, but forced into the shameful pro- 
fession, to Eupjiort a dying wife and five hungry 
childnni. Bemg prepossessed against snch false- 
hoods, his story had not the least influence upon 
mc ; but it was quite otherwise with the man in 
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ick ; I cauld ICB it visibl)' operate upon liia 
iintemuice, and etfectiully iDterrupt hia harsJiqiie. 
I could easUy perceive, that liiu heart buriKid to 
relieve the five etarving childrcu, but he ijeetned 
afihamed to discover hia weoknefia It me. Whiie 
he thus hesitated lietween compnaaion and pride, 
I pretended to look another vray, and ho seized 
tliis opportunity nf living the poor petitioner a 
piece of silver, bidding him at the name time, in 
order that I shoald not licar, go work for his 
bread, and not leaze passengers with such imiH:i> 

Jient ralsehoods fur the future. 
Ah he had fancied himself quite tuiperceived, he 

Dntinued, as we proceeded, to rail against heggars 
with sa mnch animosity as before ; he threw in 
some episodes on his own amaaiitig prudence and 
economy, with his prafonnd skill in discovenng 
impoHlors ; be explained the manner in which he 
would deal with beggars were he a ma^stmte, 
hinled at enlarging some of the prisons for their 
reception, and told two atories of ladies that were 
robbed by beggar-men. He was beginning a third 
'o the same purpose, when a xailor with a wooden 
eg once mere crossed our walks, desiring our pity, 
and blessmg onr limbs. I was for going on with- 
out ^king any no^ce, hut my friend looking wish- 
fully upon the poor petitioner, bid me stop, and 
" ■ 10 with how niuoh case he oould 
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f iraport- 
,u angry tone began to examine the 
■, demanding in what engagement he was 
thua disabled and rendered nniit for service. The 
sailor repUed, in a tone aa angrily as he, that he 
had been an oflicer on boanl a privatu ship of 
kr, and that he had lost hia leg abroad in defence 
of those who did nothing at home. At this reply, 
.11 my friend's importance vanisheil in a moment ; 
le had not a single question more to ask ; he now 
only studied what method he ahould lake to relieve 
htm unobserved. He had, however, no easy part 
M act, as hu waa obUged to preserve the sppear- 
inoe of ill-natnre before me, and yet relievo him- 
self by relieving the sailor. Caatmg, therefore, 
a furious look npon some hundles of chips which 
the fellow carried in a string at his back, my &iend 
demanded how he sold his matches ; but not wait- 
ing for a reply, desired, in a surly tone, to have a 
ahilling'a wortli. The sailor seemed at first sur- 
prised at his demand, but soon recollected himself, 
and presenting his whole bundle, " Here master," 
says he, " lake all my cargo, aud a blessing into 
the bargain." 

It is impossible to describe with what an air of 
binmph my friend marched off with his new pur- 
chase ; he assured mo, that he was Rrmly of 
opinion that those fellows must have stolen their 
goods, who could thus afford to sell them for half 
their value. Ho informed me of several diiferent 
» which those chips might be applied ; he 
expatiated largely upon the savings that would 
result from lightbg candles with a match mstead 
of thrusting them into the fire. He averred, that 
he would as soon have parted with a tooth as his 
a those vagabonds, unless for some valu- 
isideration. I cannot leil how long this 
panegyric upon fragality aud matches might have 
continued, had not his attention been called off by 
another object more disti^esaful than either of the 
I former. A woman in rags, with one child in her 



arms and another on her back, was attempting to 
sing talladfi, but with subh a mournful vwce, that 
it was difficult to determuie whether she was sing- 
ing or aiding. A wretch who, in the deepest dis- 
tress, still amied at good-humour, was an object 
my friend was by no moans capable of withsluid- 
ing ; his vivacity and his discourse v 
interrupted ; upon this oecasion hia 
lation had forsaken him. Even in 
he immediately apphed his hands to his pockets, 
in order to relieve bcr ; but guess iiis confusion, 
when he found he had already given away all the 
money he carried about him to former objectsl 
The misery painted in the woman^s visa^ whb 
not half 80 strongly expresaed as the s^ny in lii& 
He continued to search for some time, but to dd 
purpose, till, at length recollecting himself, with • 
face of ineffable gowl-nature, as he had no moueyi 
he put into her hands his slulliug's worth of 
matches. 



LETTER XXVII. 

As tbere appeared something reluctanUy good 
in the character of my companion, 1 must own il 
■arprised me what could be his motives for tiira 
concealmg virtues which others take such pains 
to display. 1 was unable to repress my deaiTe of 
knowmg the history of a man who thus seemed ta 
act mider continual restraint, and whose bene- 
volence was rather the effect of appetite than 

It was not, however, till after repeated Bolidl- 
ations he thunght proper to gratify ray emiDsity. 
" It you are fond," says he, " of hearing jbiur>- 
breadth 'aeaptt, my history must certainty please } 
for 1 have been for twenty years upon Qm yerj 
verge of Btarring, without ever being starved. 

" My father, the younger son of a good fiuniiTt 
was possessed of a smalt Hving in the churdi. Hib 
education was almve bis fortune, and Ills genemmty 
greater than his education. Poor as he was, h4 
had hia flatterers still poorer than himself; for 
every dinner he gave them, they returned equi- 
valent in praise ; and this was all he wanted. 
Tho same ambition that actuates a monarch at Aa 
head of an army, influenced my father at the head 
of bistable; ho told the story of the ivji-tree, and 
tliat was laughed at : he repeated the jeet of the 
two scholars and one pair of breeches, and tbs 
company laughed at that ; but the story of TaSfj 
and the sedan-chur was sure lo set the table in a 
roar. Thus his pleasure increased in proportion 
to the pleasure he gave ; he loved all the world, 
and he fsncied ^ the world loved him. 

" As his fortune was but small, he lived np to 
the very extent of it ; he had no intention of 
leavmg his children money, for that was imm ; 
he was resolved they should have learning ; Un 
learning, he used W observe, was better than nlver 

gold. For this purpose he undertook to inatruot 

himself ; and took as much pains to form osr 
morals, ss tu improve our understanding. We 
were tali that universal benevolence was what first 
eemented society ; wo were taught lo oousider all 
the wants of mankind as our own ; to regard Ihs 
human fact divint with affection and esl«em : be 
wound us up to be meru machines of pity, and 
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rendered us iuopablG of witluitaniliuE the slightest 
impulae mode either by FeU or fictitious diatreaa : 
in a word, we were porfectlj' itiBtruated in the arts 
of giving awHy thousasda, before wo ivere taught 
the more neceaaary qualifications of getting a 
farthing. 

" I cannot avoid imagining, that thus refined 
by his lessons out of all niy BUBpiclon, and divested 
of even all the little cunning which nature had 
given me, I resemljled, upon my firat entrance 
into the busy and insidious world, one of those 
gladiators who were cxpofied without Aimour in 
the amphitheatre at Rome. My father, however, 
who had only seen the world on one aide, seemed 
to triiuupU m my superior discernment ; though 
my whole stock of wisdom confflsted in Ejeing able 
ta talk like himself u|)u>i subjects that once were 
useful, because they were theu topics of the busy 
warld ; but that now were utterly useless, because 
eounccted with tho buay world no longer. 

■■ Tlie first opportunity ho hod of finding his 
expectations disappointed, was at the very middling 
figure I made in the university ; he hod flattored 
himself tliat he shoald soon see me rising into the 
foremost rank in literary reputation, but was 
mortified to find me utterly unnoticed and un- 
known. Uis disappointment might have been 
partly ascribed to his having over-mted my talents, 
and partly to lay dislike of mathematical reason- 
ings, at a time when my imagination and memory, 
yet unsatisKed, were more eager after new objects, 
than desirous of reasoning upon those 1 knew. 
'I'liis did nut, however, please my tutors, who 
iibserved, indeed, that 1 was a little dull, but at 
the same time allowed, that I seemed to be very 
ff lod-natured, and had no harm in oie. 

" After I had resided at college seven years, 
my fother died, and left me — his blessing. Thus 
shoved from shore without ill-nature to protect, 
or cunning to gnide, or proper stores to aabsist 
ma in so dangerous a voyage, I waa obliged to 
embark in the wide world at twenty-two. But, in 
order to settle in life, my friends advised (for 
they always advise when they begin to deepiseus), 
tboy advised me, I say, to go Into orders. 

" To be obliged to wear a long wig, when I liked 
^1 short one, or a black coat, when I generally 
<ji-essed in brown, 1 thuught was Bach a rostruint 
upon my liberty, that I absolutely rejected the 
(li'iiposal. A priest in England is not the same 
iiiurtified creature with a bonze in China I with 
ua, not be lliat fasts best, but eats best, is reckoned 
the best liver; yet I rejected a life of luxury, 
indolence, and esse, from no other conuderadon 
but that boyish oae of dress. So that my Meads 
were Dow perfectly satisfied I was undone ; and 
j-et they thooght it a pity for one who hod not 
the least harm in iiim, and was so very good- 
luituTed. 

" Poverty naturally begets dependence, and I 
was admitted as flatterer to a great man. At first 
I aiis surprised that the utuation of a flatterer at 
a great man's table could be thought disagreeable ; 
there was no groat trouble in listening attentively 
wheii his lordship spoke, and laughmg when ho 
looked round for applause. This oven good man- 
ners might have obligod me to perform. I found, 
however, too soon, that his lordaliip was a greater 
dunce than myself ; and from tliat very moment 
flatlary was at an end. 1 now rather aimed at 



setting him right, than at receiving his absurdities 
(itii submission : to flatter those we do not knov 
< an easy task ; but tu flatter our intimate oc 
^uaintancve, aU whose foibles are Btrongly in oui 
eyes, is drudgery insupportable. Eveiy time i 
low opened my lips in praise, my falBehood weQi 
my conscience ; his lordship boou perceived mi 
o be very unfit for service ; I was, therefore, dis- 
ihorged ; my patron at the same time being 
graciously pleased to observe, that he believed I 
was tolerably good-natured, and had not the least 

" Disappointed in ambition, I had recourse to 
love. A young lady, who lived with her BUiit,aud 
was possessed of a pretty fortune in her own dis- 
posal, had given me, as I fancied, some reason to 
expect success. The symptoms by which I waa 
guided were striking. She had always laughed 
with me at her awkward ocquajntance, and at her 
aunt among the number ; she always observed, 
lliat a man of sense would make a better husliand 
than a fool ; and as I constantly applied the obser- 
vation in my own favour, she uontinualty talked, 
in my company, of friendship and the beautie] ' 
the mind, and spoke of Mr, Shrimp, my riv 
high-heeled ahoes, with dcleslaliou. These w 
circumstances which I thought strongly in my 
favour ; so, after resolving and re-resolving, 1 had 
coiuTage enough to tell her my mind. Miss heard 
my propasals with serenity, seeming at tho s 
lime to study the figures of her fan. Out at 
it came. There waa but one small objectio 
complete our happiness ; which was no m 
than — that she was married three months before 
to Mr. Shrimp, with Wgb-heeled shoes 1 By way 
of consolation, however, she observed, that thouj^ 
T was disappointed in her, my addresses to ber 
aunt would probably kindle her iuto seosibility ; 
as the old lady always aUowod mo to be very 
good-natured, and not to havo the least share of 

" Yet still I had tricnds, numerous friends, and 
to them 1 was resolved to apply. O friendship t 
thou fond soother of the human brenst,tD tliee we 
fly in every calamity ; to thee the wretched seek 
for succour ; on thee the care-tired son of misery 
fondly rehoB ; from thy kind assistance the unfor- 
tunate always hope for relief, and may be evei 
auro of — disappointment 1 My first applicatiau wai 
lo a aity scrivener, who had frequently offered tt 
lend me money when he knew I did not want it, 1 
informed him, that now waa the time toputhif 
friendship to tlie lest ; that I wanted to borrow 
a couple of hundreds for a certain occasion, an( 
was resolved to take it up from him. ' Anc 
pray, sir,' cried my friend, ' do you want all this 
money r— 'Indeed I never wanted it m 
ratamed I. ' I am sorry for that,' cries 
Bcrivener, ' with all my heart ; for they who want 
money, when tbej como to borrow, will always 
want money when they should come to pay.' 

'■ From him I flew with indignation to oni 
the best friends I had in the world, and made the 
same request. ' Indeed, Mr. Dry-boue,' crie 
friend, ' I always thought it would como to 
You know, sir, I would not advise yon bat tor 
your own good ; but your couduut has hitherto 
been ridiculous in the highest degi'ee, and some of 
your Bcquainlance always thought you a very silly 
fellow. l>et mo see, you want two hundii'd pounds. 
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Do you only want two hundred, sir, exactly V 
* To confess a truth,' returned I, < I shall want 
three hundred ; hut then I have another friend, 
from whom I can borrow the rest' — * Why then,* 
replied my friend, * if you would take my advice, 
(and you know I should not presume to advise 
you but for your own good) I would recommend 
it to you to borrow the whole sum from that other 
friend, and then one note will serve for all, you 
know.' 

" Poverty now began to come fast upon me ; yet 
instead of growing more provident and cautious 
as I grew poor, I became every day more indo- 
lent and simple. A friend was arrested for fifty 
pounds ; I was unable to extricate him except by 
becoming his bail : when at liberty he fled from 
his creditors, and left me to take his place. In 
prison I expected greater satisfaction than I had 
enjoyed at large. I hoped to converse with men 
in this new world simple and believing like my- 
self ; but I found them as cunning and as cautious 
as those in the world I had left behind. They 
spunged up my money whilst it lasted, borrowed 
my coals and never paid for them, and cheated 
me when I played at cribbage. All this was done 
because they believed me to be very good-natured, 
and knew that I had no harm in me. 

«Upon my first entrance into this mansion, 
which is to some the abode of despair, I felt no 
sensations different from those I experienced 
abroad. I was now on one side the door, and 
those who were unconfined were on the other ; 
this was all the difference between us. At first, 
indeed, I felt some uneasiness, in considering how 
I should be able to provide this week for the 
wants of the week ensuing ; but after some time, 
if I found myself sure of eating one day, I never 
troubled my head how I was to be supplied an. 
other. I seized every precarious meal with the 
utmost good-humour ; indulged no rants of spleen 
at my situation ; never called down heaven and all 
the stars to behold me dining upon a halfpenny- 
worth of radishes ; my very companions were taught 
to believe that I liked salad better than mutton. I 
contented myself with thinking, that all my life I 
should either eat white bread or brown ; considered 
that all that happened was best ; laughed when 
I was not in pain, took the world as it went, and 
read Tacitus often, for want of more books and 
company. 

^ How long I might have continued in this tor- 
pid state of simplicity I cannot tell, had I not 
been roused by seeing an old acquaintance, whom 
I knew to be a prudent blockhead, preferred to a 
place in the govemnlent. I now found that I 
had pursued a wrong track, and that the true way 
of being able to relieve others, was first to aim at 
independence myself ; my immediate care, there- 
fore, was to leave my present habitation, and 
make an entire reformation in my conduct and 
behaviour. For a free, open, undesigning de- 
portment, I put on that of closeness, prudence, 
and economy. One of the most heroic actions I 
ever performed, and for which I shall praise my- 
self as long as I live, was the refusing half-a-crown 
to an old acquaintance, at the time when he wanted 
it, and I had it to spare ; for this alone I deserve 
to be decreed an ovation. 

** I now, therefore, pursued a course of unin- 
terrupted frugality, seldom wanted a dinner, and 



was, consequently, invited to twenty. I soon began 
to get the character of a saving hunks that bad 
money, and insensibly grew into esteem. Neigh- 
bours have asked my advice in the disposal of 
their daughters ; and I have alwa^'s taken care 
not to give any. I have contracted a friendship 
with an alderman, only by observing, that if we 
take a farthing from a thousand pounds, it 
will be a thousand pounds no longer. I have 
been invited to a pawnbroker's table, by pre- 
tending to hate gravy ; and am now actually upon 
treaty of marriage with a rich widow, for only 
having observed that the bread was rising. U 
ever I am asked a question, whether I know iter 
not, instead of answering, I only smile and look 
wise. If a charity is proposed, I go about with 
the hat, but put nothing in myself. If a wreC^ 
solicits my pity, I observe that the world is filled 
with impostors ; and take a certain method of not 
being deceived, by never relieving. In sh^rt, I 
now find the truest way of finding esteem even 
from the indigent, is to give away nothing^ and 
thus have much in our power to give. 
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LETTER XXVIII. 

FROM TBS SAAIS. 

Lately in company with my friend in bladc^ 
whose conversation is now both my amusement 
and instruction, I could not avoid observing tfae 
great numbers of old bachelors and muden-ladier 
with which this city seems to be over-run. ^ Sore^ 
marriage," said I, '^ is not sufficiently enooaraged,' 
or we should never behold such battered bMx 
and decayed coquettes still attempting to drive m^ 
trade they have been so long unfit for, and swann- 
ing upon the gaiety of the age. I behold an old 
bachelor in the most contemptible light, as an 
animal that lives upon the common stock, widiont 
contributing his share : he is a beast of prey, and 
the laws should make use of as many stratagems, 
and as much force to drive the reluctant savage 
into the toils, as the Indians when they hunt the 
rhinoceros. The mob should be permitted to* 
halloo after him, boys might play tricks on bun 
with impunity, every well-bred company should 
laugh at him, and if, when turned of sixty, he 
offered to make love, his mistress might spit in his 
face, or, what would be perhaps a greater punish'^ 
ment, should fairly grant the favour. 

" As for old maids," continued I, <* they shoidd' 
not be treated with so much severity, because I 
suppose none would be so if they could. No 
lady in her senses would choose to be a subor- 
dinate figure at christenings and lyings-in, when 
she might be the principal herself; nor curry 
favour with a sister-in-law, when she might com- 
mand a husband ; nor toil in preparing custards, 
when she might lie a-bed and give directions how 
they ought to be made ; nor stifle all her sensa- 
tions in demure formality, when she might with 
matrimonial freedom shake her acquaintance by 
the hand, and wink at a douhle-entendre. No 
lady could be so very silly as to live single, if she 
could help it. I consider an unmarried lady 
declining into the vale of years, as one of those 
charming countries bordering on China, that lies 
waste for want of proper inhabitants. We are 
not to accuse the country, but the ignorance of 
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lalglibours, who are uiBensible of iW lieuu- 
Ihougli bC liberty to euler and cultivate 
the Boil." 

"Indeed, air," replied my companion, "you 
are very liKlo acqusinted with the English ladies, 
to think tiiey are old maJda againat their wilL 
1 dare Ventura to affirm, tliat you can hardly 
t one of thttn all but has had frequent offers 
latriage, which either pride or avarice has 
Diode her reject. luBt«ad of thiidung it a 
i .iisgrace, they lake every occaaion to boast of 
1 their former cruelty ; a Boldier does not exult 
re when he counts over the wounds he baa 
leived, than a female veteran when she i-elates 
the wounds she has formerly given ; ejthaustloBS 
when aho bcgina a narrative of the former death- 
deaUng power of her eyes. She tells of the knight 
in gold lace, who died with a single frown, and 
never rose again tiU — he waa married to his 
maid ; of the sqnire, who being cruelly denied, 
in a rage Hew to the window, and lifting up the 
aash, uirew himself in an a^ny. — into his arm- 
chair ; of the parson, who, crossed in love, reso- 
lutely swallowed opium, which banished the stings 
of despised love — by making himaleep. In short, 
she talks over her former losses with pleasure. 
Had, like some tradesmen, finds some consolation 
a the many bankruptcies she has suffered. 
*■ For this reason, whenever I see a super- 
annuated beauty stilt unmarried, I tacitly accuse 
TiBF either of pride, avarice, coquetry, or affecta- 
tion. There's Miss Jenny Tinderbox, I once 
remember her to have haid some beauty, and a 
moderate fortune. Her eider uster happened to 
marry a man of quality, and this aeeuied as a 
statute uf virginity agaiusC poor Jane. Because 
there wafi one lucky hit in Ae family, she was 
resolved not te disgrace it by introducing a trades- 
lan. By thus rejecting her equals, and Deglected 
r despised by her supcriorB, she now acts in the 
capacity of tutoress to her uater's children, and 
undergoes the drudgery of three servants, without 
receiving the wages of one. 

" Miss Squeeze was a pawnbroker's daughter ; 
her father had early taught her fliat money was 
, very good thing, and left her a moderate fortune 

I his deatb. She was bo pei-fectty sensible of the 
iilue of what she had got, that she was resolved 
"ver to part with a farthing without an equality 

II the part of her suitor ; she thus refused several 
Ifors made her by people who wanted to lietter 

thetnselves, as the saying is ; and grew ohl and 
ill-natured, without ever considering that ' 
riiould have made an abatement in her pn 
I aioDB, from her face being pale, and marked 
I the Biimll-pox. 

" Lady Betty Tempest, on tlie contrary, had 
I beauty, with fortune and family. But fond of 
mquest, she passed fi-om triumph to triumph ; 
lO lind read plays and roniauces, and there had 
I learned that a plain man of common sense was 
no better than a fool : such she refused, and 
sighed only for the gay, giddy, inconstant, and 
thoughtless ; aftershe had thus rejected hundreds 
who hked her, and sighed for hundreds who de- 
spised her, she found herself insensibly deserted : 
resent she is company only fur her aunts ani* 
tins, and sometimes makes one in a conntr; 
Be, with only one of the chairs for a partnci 



rupboard. In a word, sli 
[onlempt from every qua 
lieee of old-fashioned lum 
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" But Sophronia, the sagacjons Suphronia, how 
shall I mentiou her 1 She was taught to love 
Greek and lukte the men, from her very infancy : 
she lias rejected fine gentlemen because they were 
not pedants; and pedants because they were not 
fine gentlemen ; her exquisite sensibility has 
taught her to discover every fault in every lover, 
and her inflexible justice has prevented her par- 
doning them : tbua she rejected several offers, 
till the wrinkles of old age had overtaken her ; 
and now, without one good feature in her face, 
sho talks iucesaantly of the beauties of the mind." 
FareweU. 



LETTER XXIX. 

Were we M estimate the learning of the English 
by the number of the books that are every day 
published among them, perhaps no country, not 
even China itself, could equal them in this parti- 
cular. J have reckoned not less than twenty-three 
new bonks published in one day ; which, upon com- 
|iutation, makes eight thousand three hundred and 
ninoty-fivein one year. Most of these are not con< 
fined te one single science, but embrace the whole 
circle. History, politics, poetry, mathematics, 
metaphysics, and the philosophy of nature, are 
all comprised in a manual not larger than tluLt in 
which our children are taught the letters. If 
then, we suppose the learned of England to read 
hut an eighth part of the works which daily come 
from the press (and surely none can pretend to 
learning upon less easy terms), at this rate every 
scholar will read a thousand books in one year. 
From such a calculation you may conjecture what 
an amazing fund of literature a man must be 
possessed of, who thus reads three new hooks 
every day, not one of which but contains all the 
good things that ever were said or written. 

And yet I know not how it happens, but the 
English are not in reality so learned as would 
seem from this calculation. Wo meet but few 
who know all arts and sciences te perfection ; 



those books are not adequate instructors. In 
China the emperor himself takes cognisance of all 
the doctors in the kingdom who profess author- 
ship. In England every man may be an author 
that can write; forthey have by law a liberty not 
only of saying what they please, but of being also 
as dull as they please. 

Yesterday I testified my surprise to the man in 
black, where writers could be found in sufficient 
number te throw off the books I daily saw crowd- 
ing from the press. I at first imagined that tlieir 
learned seminaries might take this method of 
instructing the world. But to obviate this objeo- 
tion, my companion assured me, that the doctors 
of colleges never wrote, and that some of them 
had actually forgot their reading i but if you 
desire, cootiouedhe, te see a collection of anthers, 
I fancy 1 can introduce you this evening te a club, 
I which assembles ovei-y Satui-day at seven, at the 
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sign of the Broom, near Islington, to talk over the 
business of the last, and the entertainment of the 
week ensuing. I accepted his inyitation, we walked 
together, and entered the house some time before 
the usual hour for the company assembling. 

My friend took this opportunity of letting me 
into the characters of the principal members of 
the club, not even the host excepted; who, it 
seems, was once an author himself, but preferred 
by a bookseller to this situation as a reward for 
his former services. 

The first person, said he, of our society, is 
Doctor Nonentity, a metaphysician. Most people 
think him a profound scholar ; but as he seldom 
speaks, I cannot be positive in that particular : 
he generally spreads himself before the fire, sucks 
his pipe, talks little, drinks much, and \b Teckoned 
very good company. I am told he writes indexes 
to perfection, he makes ^ essays on the origin of 
evil," philosophical inquiries upon any subject, 
and draws up an answer to any book upon twenty- 
four hours' warning. You may distinguish him 
from the rest of the company by his long grey 
wig, and the blue handkerchief round his neck. 

The next to him in merit and esteem is Tim 
Syllabub, a droll creature. He sometimes shines 
as a star of the first magnitude among the choice 
spirits of the age ; he is reckoned equally excellent 
at a rebus, a riddle, a bawdy song, and a hymn for 
the tabernacle. You will know him by his shabby 
finery, his powdered wig, dirty shirt, and broken 
silk stockings. 

After him succeeds M^. Tibs, a very useful 
hand: he writes receipts for the bite of a mad 
dog, and throws off an eastern tale to perfection ; 
he understands the business of an author as well 
as any man, for no bookseller alive can cheat him. 
You may distinguish him by the peculiar clumsi- 
ness of his figure, and the coarseness of his coat : 
however, though it be coarse (as he frequently 
tells the company), he has paid for it. 

Lawyer Squint is the politician of the society : 
he makes speeches for parliament, writes addresses 
to his fellow-subjects, and letters to noble com- 
manders ; he gives the history of every new play, 
and finds << seasonable thoughts" upon every 
occasion. 

My companion was proceeding in his description, 
when the host came running in with terror on his 
countenance, to tell us the door was beset with 
bailiffs. " If that be the case then,** says my 
companion, " we had as good be going ; for I am 
positive we shall not see one of the company this 
night." Wherefore, disappointed, we were both 
obliged to return home ; he to enjoy the oddities 
which compose his character alone, and I to write 
as usual t^ my friend the occurrences of the day. 
Adieu. 

LETTER XXX. 

FROM THB SAME. 

By my last advices from Moscow, I find the 
caravan has not yet departed for China : I still 
continue to write, expecting that you may receive 
a large number of my letters at once. In them 
you will find rather a minute detail of English 
peculiarities, than a general picture of their man- 
ners or disposition. Happy it were for mankind 
if all travellers would thus, instead of characteris- 



ing a people in general terms, lead us into a detul 
of those minute circumstances which first influ- 
enced their opinion ; the genius of a country 
should be investigated with a kind of experimental 
inquiry ; by this means we should have more pre- 
cise and just notions of foreign nations, and detect 
travellers themselves when they happened to form 
wrong conclusions. 

My friend and I repeated our visit to the dub 
of authors ; where, upon our entrance, we found 
the members all assembled, and engaged in a load 
debate. 

The poet, in shabby finery, holding a mannscii^ // 
in his hand, was earnestly endeavouring to pas 
suade the company to hear him read the first bodt 
of an heroic poem, which he had eaiapoBed ihb 
day before. But against this all the mCTCibMt 
very warmly objected. They knew no reascm wtar 
any member of the club should be indulged win 
a particular hearing, when many of them had 
published whole volumes which had never beat 
looked in. They insisted that the law should be 
observed, where reading in company was expiearif 
noticed. It was in vain that the poet pleaded tbe 
peculiar merit of his piece ; he spoke to an asBcm - L 
bly insensible to all his remonstrances ; the book 
of laws was opened, and read by the seeretaiy, 
where it was expressly enacted, " That whatsoerw 
poet, speech-maker, critic, or historian, should 
presume to engage the company by reading kii 
own works, he was to lay down sixpence previoai 
to opening the manuscript, and should be chargsl 
one shilling an hour while he continued readiiq[ ; 
the said shilling to be equally distributed amoag 
the company as a recompense for their tronUe." 

Our poet seemed at first to shrink at the penattjr, 
hesitating for some time whether he should depoeifc 
the fine or shut up the poem ; but looking rmmd, 
and perceiving two strangers in the room, his love 
of fame outweighed his prudence, and laying down 
the sum by law established, he insisted on his 
prerogative. 

A profound silence ensuing, he began by ex- 
plaining his design. " Gentlemen," says he, **the 
present piece is not one of your common epie 
poems, which come from the press like paper kHes 
in summer ; there are none of your Tumus^s «P 
Dido's in it ; it is an heroical description of natoie. 
I only beg you'll endeavour to make your sonls in 
unison with mine, and hear with the same enthu- 
siasm with which I have written. The poem 
begins with the description of an author's bed- 
chamber : the picture was sketched in my own 
apartment ; for you must know, gentlemen, that 
I am myself the hero." Then putting himsdf 
into the attitude of an orator, with all the em^uuns 
of voice and action he proceeded : — 

" Where the Red Lion staring o'er the way. 

Invites each passing stranger that can pay ; 

Where Calvert's butt, and Parsons' black champagne, 

Regale the drabs and bloods of Drury Lane ; 

There in a lonely room, from bailifPs snug. 

The Muse found Scroggen stretch'd beneath a rug. 

A window patch'd with paper lent a ray. 

That dimly show'd the state in which he lay; 

The sanded floor that grits beneath the tread ; 

The humid wall with paltry pictures spread ; 

The royal game of goose was there in view. 

And the twelve rules the royal martyr drew ; 

The seasons framed with listing found a place. 

And brave Prince William show'd his lamp-black face: 
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Vith this last line he seemed bo much elated, 
t he was tillable lo procued. " There, gentle- 
i" cries lie, "there is ■ deeeriptioii fur you 1 
Habelaia's bedchamber is but t. fool to it : 

Tltere is sound and aerae, &nd truth and luture, 
ill (be trilling compass of ten ■ylJnbleB." 

I He was too much employed in self-admiration 
lo observe tlie company, whu by noda, winka, 

' sbniga, and stiHed laughter, tenilied every mark 

I of coQtempt. He turned severally to each (or 

J their opinion, and found all, however, ready to 
applaud. One swore it was inimitable ; another 
suil it was "damn'd fine ^' iind a third oried put in 

I a rapture "bravissimo." At IbsC, addressing him- 

I self t« the president, "And pray, Mr. Squint," 

I taays he, " let us have your opinion." — " Mine," 
answered the preaident (taking the manuserint out 
of the author's hand), "may this glass suffocate 
t, but I think iteqanl to any thing I have seen; 

, and 1 Saocy" (continued he, doubling np the poem, 
uid forcing it into the author's pouket), ■■ that yau 
will get great honour wlien it comes ont ; so I siiall 
beg leave to put it in. We will not intrude upon 
your good-nature, in desiring to hear more of it 
■t present ; ex ungut Hereitlem, we are satisHed, 
perfectly satisfied." The autlior made two or 

' three attempts to pull it out a liecond titae, and 
the president made hh many to prevent him. 

; Thus, though with reluctance, he was at last 
obliged to sit down, contented witb the commen- 
da^ns for whieh he had paid. 

When this tempest of poetry and praise was 
iilowo over, one of the company changal the eub- 

1 jeet, by wondering how any man enuld be so dull 
an to write poetry at present, since prose Itself 
would hardly pay. " Would you think it, gentle- 
men !" (continued he) " I have actually written 

I last week sijteeu prayers, twelve bawdy jealB, and 
three sermons, all at the rate of Hixpcnee a-piece ; 
and what is stiQ more extraordimiry, the book- 
seller lias lost by the bargain. Such sermons 

' would oui* have gamed me a prebend's stall ; but 
', aks 1 we have neither piety, taste, nor 
nour among us. Positively, if this season does 
turn out better than it haa begun, unless the 
ministry commit some blunders to furnish ua with 
a new topic of abuse, I shall resume my old busi- 
ness of working at the preas, instead of finding it 
eninlojinent." 

The whole club seemed to join in condemuing 
the season is one of the worst that had come for 
some time. A gentleman particuhirly observed, 
that the nobility were never known to subscribe 

, less than at present. " I know not how it happens," 
said he, " tboogh I follow them op as close as pOB- 
lubie, yet I can hardly get a siugle subsoHptioQ in 

i a week. The houses of the great are as inaccessi- 
ble as a frontier garriaou at midnight. I never 
see a nobleman's door half-opened, that some 

' surly porter or footman docs nut stand full in the 
breach. I was yesterday to wait with a subscrip- 

' tion proposal upon my uird Squash, the Creotian. 
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I had posted myself at his door the whole morn- 
ing, and just aa he was getting Into his coacb, 
thrust my proposal snug uilo his hand, folded up 
in the form of a letter from myself. He just 
glanced at the superscription, and not knowing (he 
' nd, consigned it to his valet-do-chambre ; this 

spectable personage treated itas his master, and 
, it it into the hands of tlie porter ; the porter 
grasped my proposal frowning : and measuring 
my figure from top to foe, put it back into my own 
hands unopened." 

"To the devil I pitch all the nobility," cri 
..ttle man, in a peculiar accent; " I am sure Ihcy 
have of late used roe most sourvily. You m — ' 
know, gentlemen, some time ago, upon thu arii 
of a certain noble duko from his travels, I set 
nyself down, and vamped up a fine Haunting pi 
ticat panegyric, which I had written in such 
strain, that 1 fancied it would have even wheedled 
milk from a mouse. In tliis I represented the 
whole kingdom welcoming his grace to his na 

il, nor forgetting the lose France and Italy would 

istain in ihrar arts by his departure. 1 expected 
. touch for a bauk-bill at least ; so folding up my 
verses in gill paper, 1 gave my last half^nnwu to 
a genteel servant to be the bearer. My letter was 
safely nonveyed to his grace ; and the servant, 
after four houts' absonoe, during which time I led 
the life of a fiend, returned with a letter fonr 
lig as mine. Guess my eestacy at the 
prospect of so fine a return I I eagerly took the 
packet into my hands, that trembled to receive it. 
I kept it some time unopened before me, brooding 
over the expected treasure it contained ; when 
opening it, as I hope to be saved, gentlemen, 
grace had sent mo in payment for my poem no 
bniik-hiils, but six copies of verse, each longer than 
mine, addressed to him upon the same occasion.'* 

"Anoblemnn," cries a member who liad hither 
been silent, ■' is created as much fur the eonfosioa 
of us authors as the catcbpole. I'lltellyouastor^, 
gentlemen, wliich is as true as that this pipe is 
made of clay. When I was delivered of my first 
book, I owed my tailor for a suit of clothes ; but 
tliat is nuthuig new, you know, and may be any 
niBu'a case, as well as mine. Welt, owing him for 
a suit of clothes, and bearing that my book took 
very well, he sent for bis money, and insisted upon 
being paid immediately ; though t was at that 
time rich in lame, for my book ran like wild-fire, 
yet I was very short in money, and being nnable 
to satisfy his demand, prudently resolved to keep 
my chamber, preferring a prison of my own choos- 
ing at home, to one of my tailor's choosing abroad. 
In vain the Isiiliffa used all their arts to decoy m 
li-om my citadel ; in vain they sent to let m 
know Hiat a gentleman wanted to speak to me e 






withai 



message from my aunt in the country 
was told that a particular friend was at mo pomi 
of death, and desired to take his last farewell : I 
wna deaf, insensible, rock, adamant — the baiUffs 
could make no impression on my bard heart, for I 
effectually kept my liberty, byncver stirring out of 

" This wna very well for a fortnight ; when one 
morning I received a most splendid message from 
the Earl of Doomsday, importing that he had read 
my book, and was in raptures with every line of it; 
he impatiently longed to iee the authOT, and had 
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some designs which might turn out greatly to my 
advantage. I paused upon the contents of this 
message, and found there could be no deceit, for 
the card was gilt at the «M[ge8, and the bearer, I 
was told, h^ quite the looks of a gentleman. 
Witness, ye powers! how my heart triumphed at 
my own importance ; I saw a long perspective of 
felicity before me, I applauded the taste of the 
times which never saw genius forsaken ; I had 
prepared a set introductory speech for the occasion, 
five glaring compliments for his lordship, and two 
more modest for myself. The next morning, 
therefore, in order to be punctual to my appoint- 
ment, I took coach, and ordered the fellow to drive 
to the street and house mentioned in his lordship's 
address, I had the precaution to pull up the 
window as I went along, to keep off the busy part 
of mankind, and, big with expectation, fancied the 
coach never went fast enough. At length, how- 
ever, the wished-for moment of its stopping ar- 
rived ; this for some time I impatiently expected, 
and letting down the door in a transport, in order 
to take a previous view of his lordship's magnifi- 
cent palace and situation, I found, poison to my 
sight! I found myself, not in an elegant street, but 
a paltry lane ; not at a nobleman's door, but at 
the door of a spunging-house : I found the coach- 
man had all this while been just driving me to jail, 
and I saw the bailiff, with a devil's face, coming 
out to secure me." 

To a philosopher, no circumstance, however 
trifling, is too minute ; he finds instruction and en- 
tertainment in occurrences which are passed over 
by the rest of mankind as low, trite, and indiffer- 
ent ; it is from the number of these particulars, 
which to many appear insignificant, that he is at 
last enabled to form general conclusions ; this, 
therefore, must be my excuse for sending so far as 
China, accounts of manners and follies, which^ 
though minute in their own nature, serve more 
truly to characterise this people, than histories of 
their public treaties, courts, ministers, negotiationSy 
and ambassadors. Adieu. 



LETTER XXXI. 



FROM THE BAMS. 



The English have not yet brought the art of 
gardening to the same perfection with the Chinese, 
but have lately begun to imitate them ; nature is 
now followed with greater assiduity than formerly; 
the trees are suffered to shoot out into the utmost 
luxuriance ; the streams, no longer forced from 
their native beds, are permitted to wind along the 
valleys ; spontaneous flowers take place of the 
finished parterre, and the enamelled meadow of 
the shaven green. 

Yet still the English are far behind us in this 
charming art ; their designs have not yet attained 
a power of uniting instruction with beauty. A 
European will scarcely conceive any meaning, 
when I say that there is scarcely a garden in 
China which does not contain some fine moral, 
couched under the general design, where one is 
not taught wisdom as he walks, and feels the force 
of some noble truth, or delicate precept, resulting 
from the disposition of the groves, streams, or 
grottos. Permit me to illustrate what I mean by 



a description of my gardens at QuamLsi. My heart 
still hovers round those scenes of former hap{M- 
ness with pleasure ; and I find a satisfaction in 
enjoying them at this distance, though but in 
imagination. 

You descended from the house between two 
groves of trees, planted in such manner, that they 
were impenetrable to the eye; while on each hand 
the way was adorned with all that was beautiful in 
porcelain, statuary, and painting. This passage 
from the house opened into an area surronnded 
with rocks, flowers, trees, and shrubs, but all m 
disposed as if each was the spontaneous prodiM* 
tion of nature. As you proceeded forward on tbif 
lawn, to your right and left hand were two gate% 
opposite each other, of very different architeetOM 
and design, and before you lay a temple bdH 
rather with minute elegance than ostentation. 

The right-hand gate was planned with the iii> 
most simplicity, or rather rudeness ; ivy clawed 
round the pillars, the baleful c^'press hung oyer H; 
time seemed to have destroyed all the smoothneai 
and regularity of the stone ; two champions wA' 
lifted clubs appeared in the act of guarding ill 
access ; dragons and serpents were seen in tlie 
most hideous attitudes, to deter the spectator from 
approaching; and the perspective view that by 
behind, seemed dark and gloomy to the last degrae ; 
the stranger was tempted to enter only from Hm 
motto, Pervia Vibtuti. 

The opposite gate was formed in a very diffsf^ 
ent manner ; the architecture was light, elegaol^ 
and inviting ; flowers hung in wreaths round the 
pillars ; all was finished in the most exact and 
masterly manner ; the very stone of which it was 
built still preserved its polish ; nymphs, wrong^ 
by the hand of a master, in tiie most allnring atti- 
tudes, beckoned the stranger to approaeh ; wUle 
all that lay behind, as far as the eye could ^eafil^ 
seemed gay, luxuriant, and capable of affordmg 
endless pleasure. The motto itself contributed to 
invite him ; for over the gate were written theM 
words, Facius Descensus. 

By this time I fancy you begin to perceive Ail 
the gloomy gate was designed to represent the 
road to Virtue ; the opposite the more agreeable 
passage to Vice. It is but natural to suppose, thai 
the spectator was always tempted to enter by the 
gate which offered him so many allurements. I 
always in these cases left him to his choice : but 
generaUy found that he took to the left, whidi 
promised most entertainment. 

Immediately upon his entering the gates of "^^oe, 
the trees and flowers were disposed in such a 
manner as to make the most pleasing impressicm ; 
but as he walked farther on, he insensibly foand 
the garden assume the air of a wilderness, the 
landscapes began to darken, the paths grew more 
intricate, he appeared to go downwards, frightiU 
rocks seemed to hang over his head, gloomy ca- 
verns, unexpected precipices, awful ruins, heaps 
of unburied bones, and terrifying sounds, caused 
by unseen waters, began to tak6 place of what at 
first appeared so lovely ; it was in vain to attempt 
returning, the labyrinth was too much perplexed 
for any but myself to find the way back. In short, 
when sufficiently impressed with the horrors of 
what he saw, and the imprudence of his choice, I 
brought him by a hidden door a shorter way htuck 
into the area from whence at first he had strayed. 
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The gloomy gRte now preaenled itaelt before the 
alnager ; aad though there seemed little in its 
appearance to tempt hie cui'ioMt;/, yet, encouragied 
by the motto, he gradually priiceeiled. The dark- 
ncBS of tlie entrance, the frightful ligucea that 
seemed to obatract hie way, the trees of a moura- 
fnl green, i^onspired at first to disgust him ; as he 
went forvvud, liowever, all began to open and wear 
K more pleaaing appearanee ; heautifnl caacades. 
beds of flowei^, trees loaded with fiitit oi 
and unexpeoted hroola, improved the 
now found timt lie was aecending, and, ua he pro- 
ceeded, all nature grew more benutiful ; the pro- 
spect wirti-ned na he went higher, even the air itaelf 
seemed to hecome more pure. Thus pleased, and 
happy from unexpected beauties, 1 at lost led him 
to an arhour, m>m whcnte he could view tlie 
earden and the whole cuuiitiT' around, and where 
oe might own, that the road to Virtue terminated 

Though from this description you may imagine 
tbat a vast tract of grunnd waa necesaary to ex. 
hibit such a pleaaing variety in, yet be asaured I 
have seen several gurdenB in England take up (eu 
times tlie space which mme did, without half (lie 
beauty. A very small extent of ground is euuugli 
for an elegant taste ; the greater room i£ required 
a magnificence is in view. There ia no spot, 
though ever so little, which a skilful designer 
might not thus improve, so as to convey a delicate 
allegory, and imprena the mind with truths the 
woet uaettll and neceasary. Adieu. 



LETTER XXXII. 



In a lals excursion with my fi-iend into the 
ronntry, a gentleman with a blue riband tied 
round his shoulder, and in a chariot drawn by six 
horses, passed swiftly by as, attended with a nu- 
merous train of captains, lacqueys, and coacheH 
filled with women. When we were recovered from 
ilia dust raised by tliia uavalcade, and could con- 
tinue our discourse without danger of suffocation, 
t obaerved (o my companion, that all this stale 
and equipage, which he seemed to dcapiae, would 
in China be regarded with the ntmoat reverence, 
because aueh diatinctiona were alwaj-a the reward 
af merit ; the greatneaa of a mandarin's retinue 
being n most vertain mark of the superiority of 



" The gentlen 









replied 



; he in possessed neither of abilities 
t ia enough for bim that one of his 
I possessed of these qualities two huu- 
dred years before him. There was a time, indeed, 
when his family deserved their tiile, but tbey are 
long since degenerated, and his ancestors, for 
more than a century, have been more and more 
■olicitouB to keep up the breed of their dogs and 
Worses, than that of their children. This very 
■uhleiDan, simple as he seems, is descended from 
a race of stateemeB and heroes ; but nnlnckilyhis 
great-graudfather manning a cook-maid, and she 
having a trifiing passion for his lordship's groom, 
they Bomehow crossed the strain, and produced an 
heir, who took after hia mother in his great love 
to good eating, and hia father in a violent affection 



for horse-fleah. These passions have, for some 
generations, passed on from father to son, and 
are dow become the characteristics of the family, 
his present lordship being equally remarkable for 
his kitchen and bis stable." 

" Bnt such a nobleman," cried I, " 
our pity, thus placed in so high a sphere of life, 
which only the more exposes to contempt. A 
king may confer titles, but it ia personal merit 
alone that insures respect. I suppose," added I, 
" that such men are despised by their equals, 
neglected by tlieir inferiors, and condemned to 
live among iuvoluntory dependonia in irksome 
solitude." 

" You are still under a mistake," replied my 
companion:*' for though this nobleman iaastranger 
to generoHly ; though he takes twenty oppur- 
tuuiticB in a day of letting his guests know how 
much he despises them ; though he ia possessed 
neither of taste, wit, nor wisdom ; though incapa- 
ble of improving others by his conversation, and 
never known to enrich any by his bounty ; — yet 
for al! this hia company is eagerly aonght after ; 
he is a lord, and that is as much as most people 
desire in a companion. Quality and title have 
such allnreinoata, that bnndi'eda are ready lo give 
up all their owu importance to cringe, to flatter, 
to look Utile, and to pail every pleasure 
straint, merely to be among the grfat, though 
without the least hopes of improving their under- 
standing, or sharing their generosity : they might 
be happy among their equals, hot those are de- 
spised for company, where they are despised in 
turn. Yon saw what a crowd of bumble cousins, 
card-ruined beaux, and captains on half-pay, 
were willing to make up this great man's retinue 
down to bis country-seat. Not one of all these 
that could not lead a more comfortable life at home 
in their little lodging of three abillinga a week, 
with their lukewarm dinner, served up between 
two pewter plates from a couk's shop. Yet, poor 
devils 1 they are willing to undergo the imper- 
tinence and pride of their entertamer, merely to 
be thought to live among the great ; they are 
willing to pass the summer in bondage, though 
conscious they are taken down only to approve his 
lordsliip'a taste upon every occasion, to tag all hia 
stupid observations with a uery Irvt, to pra 
hia stable, and descant upon hia claret i 
cookery." 

" The pitiful humiliations of the gentlemen j 
ore now describing," said I, ^ put me in mind of 
a custom among the Tartars of Koreki, not entirely 
dissimUor to this we are now considering.- The 
RuBsians, who trade with them, carry thither a 
kind of mushrooma, which they exchange for furs 
of squirrels, ermines, sables, and foxes. These 
mushrooms, the rich Tartars lay up in large 
quantities for the winter ; and'when a nobleman 
makes a mushroom feast, aQ the neighbours around 
are invited. The muid^ireoms are prepared by 
boihng, by whiah. tile water acquires an intoxi- 
cating quality, and ia a sort of drink which the 
Tartars priie beyond all other. When the E 
bitity and la^ea are assembled, and the cei 
monies usual between people of distinction ovi 
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the mushroom hroth goes freely round ; they 
laugh, talk double-entendre, grow fuddled, and 
become exceUent company. The poorer sort, who 
love mushroom-^broth to distraction as well as the 
rich, but cannot afford it at the first hand, post 
themselves on these occasions round the huts of 
the rich, and watch the opportunity of the ladies 
and gentlemen as they come down to pass th&ir 
liquor, and holding a wooden bowl, catch the de- 
licious fluid, very little altered by filtration, being 
still strongly tinctured with the intoxicating qua- 
lity. Of this they drink with the utmost satis- 
faction, and thus they get as drunk and jovial as 
their betters." 

** Happy nobility !" cries my companion, " who 
can fear no diminution of respect, unless by being 
seized with strangury ; and who when most drunk 
are most useful : though we have not this custom 
among us, I foresee that, if it were introduced, we 
might have many a toad-eater in England ready 
to drink from the wooden bowl on these occasions, 
and to praise the flavour of his lordship's liquor : 
as we have different classes of gentry, who knows 
but we may see a lord holding the bowl to a 
minister, a knight holding it to his lordship, and 
a simple squire drinking it double-distilled from 
the loins of knighthood ? For my part, I shall 
never for the future hear a great man's flatterers 
haranguing in his praise, that I shall not fancy I 
behold the wooden bowl ; for I can see no reason 
why a man who can live easily and happily at 
home, should bear the drudgery of decorum and 
the impertinence of his entertainer, unless intoxi- 
cated with a passion for all that was quality ; 
unless he thought that whatever came from the 
great was delicious, and had the tincture of the 
mushroom in it." Adieu. 



LETTER XXXIII. 

TO THK SAME. 

I AM disgusted, O Fum Hoam, even to sickness 
disgusted. Is it possible to bear the presumption 
of those islanders, when they pretend to instruct 
me in the ceremonies of China ? They lay it down 
as a maxim, that every person who comes from 
thence must express himself in metaphor ; swear 
by Alia, rail against wine, and behave, and talk 
and write like a Turk or Persian. They make 
no distinction between our elegant manners, and 
the voluptuous barbarities of our eastern neigh- 
bours. Wherever I come, I raise either diffidence 
or astonishment : some fancy me no Chinese, be- 
cause I am formed more like a man than a mon- 
ster ; and others wonder to find one, bom five 
thousand miles from England, endued with com- 
mon sense. Strange, say they, that a man who 
has received his education at such a distance from 
London should have common sense ; to be bom 
oiit of England, and yet have common sense ! 
impossible ! He must be some Englishman in 
disguise ; his very visage has nothing of the true 
exotic barbarity. 

I yesterday received an invitation from a lady 
of distinction, who it seems had collected all her 
knowledge of eastern manners from fictions every 
day propagated here under the titles of eastern 
tales, and oriental histories : she received me 
very politely, but seemed to wonder that I neg- 



lected bringing opium and a tobacco-box. When 
chairs were drawn for the rest of the company, I 
was assigned my place on a cushion on the flomr. 
It was in vain that I protested the Chineae vaed 
chairs as in Europe ; she understood deooroBS 
too well to entertain me with the ordinaarj eiri- 
lities. 

I had scarcely been seated aeeording to her 
directions, when the footman was ordered to pm 
a napkin under my chin : this I protested agains^ 
as being no way Chinese ; however, the whob I 
company, who it seems were a club of conno» 
seurs, gave it unanimously against me, and 4i 
napkhi was pinned accordingly. 

It was impossible to be angry with people ute 
seemed to err only from an excess of poUtenen^ 
and I sat contented, expecting their importunhMt 
were now at an end ; but as soon as ever dinaor 
was served, the lady demanded whether I wm 
for a plate of bear's claws ^ot a slice of bird's netiif 
As these were dishes with which I was nttori{r 
unacquainted, I was desirous of eating onfy vrhm 
1 knew, and therefore begged to be helped from 
a piece of beef that lay on the side-tiible: mj 
request at once disconcerted the whole company. 
A Chinese eat beef ! that could never be ! then 
was no local propriety in Chinese beef, whatever 
there might be in Chinese pheasant. ^ Sir," fltid 
my entertainer, '< I think I have some reason to 
fancy myself a judge of these matters : in shorty 
the Chinese never eat beef ; so that I must \m 
permitted to recommend the pilaw. There, ww 
never better dressed at Pekin ; the saffron and 
rice are well boiled, and the spices in perfectimL" 

I had no sooner begun to eat what was bid 
before me, than I found the whole company as 
much astonished as before ; it seems I made no 
use of my chop-sticks. A grave gentleman, ^on 
I take to be an author, h^-angued very leamei^ 
(as the company seemed to think) upon the «M 
which was made of them in China. He entetvel 
into a long argument with himself about th^ iM 
introduction, without once appealing to me, ^dM 
might be supposed best capable of silencing tlw 
inquiry. As the gentleman, therefore, took mf 
silence for a mark of his own superior sagad^ 
he was resolved to pursue the triumph : he talkw 
of our cities, mountains, and animals, as familia^ 
as if he had been bom in Quamsi, but as erro^ 
neously as if a native of the moon. He attempted 
to prove that I had nothing of the true Chinese 
cut in my visage ; showed that my che^-bonet 
should have been higher,and my forehead broader. 
In short, he almost reasoned me out of my coon* 
try, and effectually persuaded the rest of the com* 
pany to be of his opinion. 

I was going to expose his mistakes, when it was 
insisted that I had nothing of the true eastern 
manner in my delivery. " This gentleman's con- 
versation," says one of the ladies, who was a 
great reader, ^ is like our own, mere chit-dist 
and common sense : there is nothing like sense 
in the true eastern style, where nothing more is 
required but sublimity. Oh ! for a history df 
Abulfaouris, the grand voyager, — of genii, magi- 
cians, rocks, bags of bullets, giants and enchanters, 
where all is great, obscure, magnificent, and nn- 
intelligible !*' — " I have written many a sheet of 
eastern tale myself," interrupts the author, ^ and 
I defy the severest critic to say but that I have 
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■luck close to the true m&tinor. I have 
B lady's ehia to the 
Somek ; a soldbr's award, to the clouds that nb- 
Bcure the &IH1 of heaven. If richeBarementianed, 
I compare them to the flnckn that graze the ver- 
dant TeffllB ; if poverfj, to the miMB that tbiI the 
brow of mount Baku. I have used lh«e and Ihmi 
upon all ocoBNanB ; I have described fallen atars, 
and splitting mauDtaiiui ; not forgetting the llttie 
HouHcB, who make a pretty feature in every de- 
Bcription : but you shaQ hear bow 1 generally 
begin. ' Elif n-ben-belo, who was the sou of Ban,. 
waa bom on the fo^gy anmmits of Benderaba^i, 
His beord was whiter than the feathers which 
veil the breast of the penguin ; his eyes were like 
the eyes of doves, when washed by the dews of 
the morning; his hair, which hung like the willow 
weeping over the glassy stream, was ao beautiful 
that it seemed to raflcct its own brightneaa ; and 
bis feet were as the feet of a wild deer which 
fleeth to the lops of the mountains.' There, there 
IB the true eafltem taale for you ! every advance 
made towards sense is on))' a deviation from 
sound. Eastern tales should Silways be socoroua, 
lofty, mnaical, and unmeaning." 

I could not avoid smiling to hear a native of 
England attempt to instruct me in the ti-ue eastern 
idiom ; and after be looked round for some time 
for applause, 1 preaumeii to ask him whether he 
had ever travelled iiitu the East ; lo whiuh he 
replied in tlie negative. I demanded whetlior he 
nnderstood Chineoe or Arabic ; to which also be 
answered as before. " Then how, air," aaid I, 
" can you pretend to determine open t^ eaatem 
Etylc^ who are entirety unacquainted with the 
eastern writinp I Take, air, the word of one who 
ii professedly a Chinese, and who ia actually 
iciiuainted with the Arabian writers, that what Is 
palmed upon you daily fur an imitation of eastern 
writing, no way resembles their manner, eillier in 
lentimeiit or diction. In the East, similes are 
seldom used, and metaphors almont wholly un- 
known ; but in China, particularly, the very 
reverse of what you allude to takes plnec : a ciml 
phlegmatic method of writing prevails there. The 
writers of that country, ever more assiduous to 
inctruct than to please, address rather the judg- 
mnit tlion the fency. Unlike many autiiora of 
Europe, who have no consideration of tlie reader's 
time, they generally leave more to be understood 
than they express. 

■' Besides, sir, you must not expect Irom an 
inhabitant of Oiina, the same ignorance, the 
same anlettcred ramplicitv, tliat you find in a 
Turk, Persian, or a native of Peru. The Chi 
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■a of several arts unknown to the people of 
l.urope. Many of them are instructed not only 
1 1 1 tlieir own national learning, but are perfectly 
ucll acquaintod wilJi the languages and learning 
of the West. If my word in such a case is not 
to be taken, eonsult your own travellers on tills 
bead, who affirm that the scholars of Pekin and 
Siam BUBtain theological theses ui Latin. ' The 
college of Masprend, which is but a league from 
Siam,' says one of your travellers', ■ come in a 
body to salute our ambassador. Nothing gave 
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mo more aineere pleasure than lo behold a num- 
ber of prieBt-?, venerable both from age and mo- 
desty, followed by a uamber of youths of all 
nations, Chinese, Japanese, Tonquinese, of Cochm 
China, Pegu, and Siam, all willing to pay their 
respects in the moat polite manner imn^nable. 
A Cochin Chinese made an excellent Latin oration 
upon the occasion ; he was succeeded and even 
outdone by a student of Tonquin, who was as well 
skilled in the western learning as any scholar of 
Paris.' Now, air, if j-oulhs, who never stirred 
from home, ai-e so perfectly skilled in your laws 
and learning, surely more must be expected from 
one like me, who have travelled so many thousand 
miles ; who have conversed Cuniliarly for several 
years with the Eugheli factors established at 
Canton, and the nitssionaiies sent us horn every 
part of Europe. The muLifected of every countty 
nearly resemble eoeh other, and a page of our 
ConfUcins and of your Tillotsou have scarcely 
any material difference. Paltry affectation, strained 
allusions, nnd disgusting finery, are easily attained 
by those who choose to wear them ; and they are 
but too frequently the badges of ignorance, or of 
stupidity, whenever it would ondcavour to please." 
I was proueediog in my discourse, when, looking 
ronnd, I perceived the company no way attentive 
to what I attempted, with so much earnestneas, 
to enforce. One lady was whispering her that sat 
next, anotlier was studying the merits of a fan, a 
third began to yawn, and the autiior himself fell 
fast asleep, 1 thought it, therefore, high time to 
make a retreat ; nor did the company seem to 
show any regret at my preparations for departure ; 
even the lady who had invited me, with the mwt 
mortifying insensibility saw mo seize my hat and 
rise from my cushion : nor was I invited to I'epeat 
my visit, because it was found that I aimed at 
appearing rather a reasonable creature, than an 
outlandish idiot- Adieu. 



LETTER XXXIV. 

Tbe polite arts are in this country subject to 
a many revolutions as its laws or pohlics ; not 
nly the objects of fancy and dress, but even t^ 



time when poetry was universally encouraged by 
the great j when men of the first rank not only 
pBlratiised the poet, but produced the finest models 
for his imitation. It was then the English seat 
forth those glowing rhapsodies which we have so 
often read over togctlier with rapture ; poems 
big with all the subUmity of Mentius, and sup- 
ported by reasoning as Btrong as that of Zimpo. 

Tlie nobility ai'e fond of wisdom, but they are 
also fond of having it without study ; to read 
poetry required thought, and the English nobili^ 
were not fond of thinking : they soon, therefore. 
placed their affections upon music, because in this 
they might indulge a happy vacancy, and yet 
still have pretenaious to delieaey and taste aa 
before. They soon bronght their numerous depend- 
ants into an approbation of their pleasures ; who, 
in turn, led their thousand imitators to feel or 
feign a similitude of passion. Colonies of singers 
were now imported from abroad at a vast expense, 




and it Was expected the English would soon be 
able to set examples to Europe : all these expect- 
ations, however, were soon dissipated. In spite 
of the zeal which fired the great, the ignorant 
Tulgar refused to be taught to sing ; refused to 
undergo the ceremonies which were to initiate 
them in the singing fraternity : thus the colony 
from abroad dwindled by degrees ; for they were 
of themselves unfortunately incapable of propa- 
gating the breed. 

Music having thus lost its splendour, painting 
is now become the sole object of fashionable care. 
The title of connoisseur in that art is at present 
the safest passport in every fashionable society : a 
Well-timed shrug, an admiring attitude, and one 
or two exotic tones of exclamation, are sufficient 
qualifications for men of low circumstances to 
curry feivour. Even some of the young nobility 
are themselves early instructed in handling the 
pencil ; while their happy parents, big with expec- 
tation, foresee the walls of every apartment covered 
with the manufactures of their posterity. 

But many of the English are not content with 
giving all their time to this art at home ; some 
young men of distinction are found to travel 
through Europe with no other intent than that of 
understanding and collecting pictures, studying 
seals, and describing statues. On they travel n*om 
this cabinet of curiosities, to that gallery of pic- 
tures ; waste the prime of life in wonder ; skilful 
in pictures, ignorant in men : yet impossible to be 
reclaimed, because their follies take shelter under 
the names of delicacy and taste. 

It is true, painting should have due encourage- 
ment, as the painter can undoubtedly fit up our 
apartments in a much more elegant manner than 
the upholsterer ; but I should think a man of 
fashion makes but an indifferent exchange, who 
lays out all that time in furnishing his house, 
which he should have employed in the furniture 
of his head. A person, who shows no other symp- 
toms of taste than his cabinet or gallery, might 
as well boast to me of the furniture of his kitchen* 

I know no other motive but vanity that induces 
the great to testify such an inordinate passion for 
pictures ; after the piece is bought, and gazed at 
eight or ten days successively, the puitshaser's 
pleasure must surely be over ; all the satisfaction 
he can then have is to show it to others ; he may 
be considered as the guardian of a treasure of 
which he makes no manner of use : his gallery is 
furnished not for himself, but the connoisseur, 
who is generally some bumble fiatterer, ready to 
feign a rapture he does not feel, and as necessary 
to the happiness of a picture -buyer as gazers are 
to the magnificence of an Asiatic procession. 

I have enclosed a letter from a youth of distinc- 
tion, on his travels, to his father in England ; in 
which he appears addicted to no vice, seems obe- 
dient to his governor, of a good-natured disposition, 
and fond of improvement ; but at the same time 
early taught to regard cabinets and galleries as 
the only proper schools of improvement, and to 
consider a skill in pictures as the properest know- 
ledge for a man of quality. 

" My Lord, — We have been but two days at 
Antwerp ; wherefore I have sat down as soon as 
possible to give you some account of what we have 
seen since our arrival, desirous of letting no oppor- 



tunity pass without writing to so good a father. 
Immediately upon alighting from our Rotterdam 
machine, my governor, who is immoderately fond 
of paintings, and at the same time an excellent 
judge, would let no time pass till we paid our re- 
spects to the church of the Virgin-mother, which 
contains treasures beyond estimation. We took an 
infinity of pains in knowing ite exact dimensions, 
and differed half a foot in our calculations ; so I 
leave that to some succeeding information. I 
really believe my governor and I could have Uvsd 
and died there. There is scarce a pillar in fks 
whole church that is not adorned l^y & Rubem^i 
Yander Meulen, a Vandyke, or a Wouyemnm 
What attitudes, carnations, and draperies ! I «| 
almost induced to pity the English, who have om 
of those exquisite pieces among them. As we «• 
willing to let slip no opportunity of doinff bnunoi^i 
we immediately after went to wait on Imr. HogOh' 
dorp, whom you have so frequently commeoMMl 
for his judicious collection. His cameos are indeed 
beyond price ^ his intaglios not so good. He 
showed us one of an officiating flamen, whidi he 
thought to be an antique ; but my governor, wbe 
is not to be deceived in these particulars, smu 
found it to be an arrant cinque cento, I ooiild 
not, however, sufficiently admire the gemns tf 
Mr. Hogendorp, who has been able to eoUeet 
from all parte of the world a thousand ihii^ 
which nobody knows the use of. Except joar 
lordship and my governor, I do not know anybo^ 
I admire so much. He is indeed a surprkag 
genius. The next morning early, as we were i»* 
solved to take the whole day before us, we seflk 
our complimente to Mr. Van Sprockken, desixng 
to see his gallery, which request he very politd|f 
complied with. His gallery measures fifty feet hj 
twenty, and is well filled ; but what surprised me 
most of all,was to seea << Holy Family '* just like jonr 
lordship's, which this ingenious gentleman assons 
me is the true original. I own this gave me iih 
expressible uneasiness, and I fear it will to yov 
lonlship, as I had flattered myself that the otif 
original was in your lordship's possession : I wcwU 
advise you, however, to take yours down till ik 
merits can be ascertained, my governor assnzii 
me that he intends to write a long dissertatioB l» 
prove its originality. One might study in tlai 
city for ages, and still find something new : m 
went from this to view the cardinal's statue^ 
which are really very fine ; there were time 
spintria executed in a very masterly manner, all 
arm-in-arm : the torse which I heard you talk n 
much of, is at last discovered to be a " Hercnici 
spinning," and not a << Cleopatra bathing," as year 
lordship had conjectured ; tnere has been a treatiae 
written to prove it. 

« My Lord Firmly is certahily a Groth, a Vandal: 
no taste in the world for painting. I wonder how 
any call him a man of taste : passing through the 
streete of Antwerp a few days ago, and observing 
the nakedness of the inhabitanto, he was so bar- 
barous as to observe, that he tbou^t the best 
method the Flemings could take was to sell tbor 
pictures and buy clothes. Ah, Ck>gline I we shall 
go to-morrow to Mr. Cawarden's cabinet, and thfi 
next day we shall see the curiosities collected by 
Van Ran, and the day after we shall pay a visit 

to Mount Calvary, and after that But I find 

my paper finished ; so with the most sincere wishes 
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for your lordBhip'B happiness, and with hopes aHei 
b&vin^ seen iMy, that centre of pleasure, to re- 
turn home worthy the cure and expense wliich 
has befu gcncroUBly laid out in my improvement, 
" I remain, my Lord, 



LETTER XXXV. 
From HiNOPa, a aUve in Perrin, M AtTiHni. a tnidllDg 

Fortune has made me tha slave of another, but 
nature and inchnstion render mo entirely subaer- 
vient to you: a tyrant commands my body, but 
yon are master of my heart. And yet Id uot thy 
inflexible nature CDndeutn me when I (SiiifL-S3 tliat 
I find my soul elirink with my l!i^mlInBlan(^BB. I 
fuel my mind not less than my body bend beneath 
tbe ri|jfuurs of servitude ; the master whom I serve 
grows every day more formidable. In spite of 
reason, which should teach me to despise him, his 
hideous image tills even my dreams with liorror. 

A few days ago, a Christian slare, who wrought 
in the gardens, happening to enter an arbonr 
whore the tyrant was eDtertaining the ladies of 
his harem with coffee, the unhappy captive was 
immediately slabbed to the heart for iiis inti'nsion. 
1 have been preferred to his place, which, though 
toss laborioas than my former statiuu, is yet more 
ungrateful, as it brings me nearer him whose 
pt-eaencc excites sensatiuua atones of disgust and 

Into what a state of misery are the modem 
Pertrians fallen I A nation famous for setting tlie 
'.'.jrld an example of freedom, is now become a 
land of tyrants and a den of slaves. The house- 
less Tartar of Kamkateka, who enjoys his herbs 
and his fish in immotested freedom, may be envied, 
il compared to the thouaands who pine here in 
hopeless servitude, and curse the day that gave 
Ilif;m being. Is ijiis just dealing, Heaveu 1 to 
reader milliona wret^ed to swell up the happiness 
■ if a few i — cannot the powerful of this earth be 
bappy without our sighs and tears ; must every 
luxury of the great Le woven from the calamities 
<:t the poor ■ It must, it must surely be, that this 
jarring discordajit life is hut the prelude tu some 
future harmony ; the soul, attuned to virtue here, 
shali go from lienee to fill up the nniversaJ choir 
where Tien presides in person, where there shall 
be no tyrants to frown, no shaekles to bind, nor 
no whips to threaten ; where 1 stiall once more 
meet my father with capture, and give a loose to 
filikl piety ; where I shall hang on his neck, and 
heKT the wisdom of his lips, and tbanli him for all 
ibe happiness to which he has introdnced me. 

The wretch whom fortune has made my master 
hoa lately purchased several slaves of both sexes ; 
among the rest 1 hear a Christian captive talked 
of with admiration. The eunuch who bought 
ber, and who is accustomed to survey beauty with 
indltl'erence, speeJis of her with emotion I Her 
pride, liowevor, astonishes her attendant slaves 
not leas than her beauty. It is reported that she 
refuses ^e warmest solicitation of her liaughty 
lord ; he has even offered to make her one of his 
four wives upon ebangiug hor religion, and con- 
forming to his. It is probable she cannot refuse 
mob extraordinary offers, and her delay is perhaps 
iDtended to enhancs her favours. 
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I have just now seen her ; she Inadvertently 
approached the place without a veil, where I aat 
writing. She seemed to regard the heavens alone 
with fixed attention : there her most anient gaze 
was directed. Genius of tile sun 1 what unexpected 
Boftness I what animated grace ! her beauty aeemi ' 
the tmnsparsnt covering of virtue. Celestial b 
in^ could not wear a look of more perfection, 
while sorrow humanised her form, and mixed m 



in fatal. 

1 have regarded, till now, the npalence and the 
power of my t}Tant, without envy ; I saw him 
with a mind incapable of enjoying the gift of 
fortune, and consequently regarded him a' 
loaded, rather than enriched, with ita &v 
but at present, when I think that so much beauty 
is reserved only for him, that so many charms 
shall be lavished on a wretch incapable of feeling 
the greatuesB of the blessing, I own 1 feet a reluc- 
tance to wliich 1 have hitherto been a stiunger. 

But let not my father impute those uneasy sen 
sationa to so trifling a cause as love. No, nevei 
let it be thought that your son, aud the pupil of 
tile wise Fura Hoam, could sloop to so degrading 
a passion, I am only displeased at s ' 
excellence so unjustly disposed of. 

The uneasiness which I feel is not for myself, 
but for the beautiful Christian. When I reflect 
on the barbarity of him for whom she is designed, 
1 pity, indeed 1 pity her : when I thmk that she 
must only share one heart, who deserves U 
mand a thousand, excuse me, if 1 feel an ei 
which universal benevolence extorts from n; 
I am convinced that you lake a, pleasure in tiioas 
sallies of humanity, and are particularly pleased 
with compassion, I could not avoid discovering 
the sensibility with which I felt this beautiful 
stranger's distress. I have tor a whde forgot, in 
hers, the roiaeriea of my own hopeless situation : 
the tyrant grows every day more severe ; and 
love, which softens all other minds into tender- 
ness, seems only to have increased his seventy. 

LETTER XXXVI. 



The whole harem is filled with a tomnltuoiiB 
joy I ZeUs, the beautiful captive, has conse 
to embrace the religion of Mahomet, and become 
one of die wives iif the titstidious Pei'sian. It ii 
impossible to describe the ti'ansport that sits oi 
eveiy face on this occasion. Music and feasting 
fill every apartment ; the most miserable slave 
eccms to foi^et his chains, and sympathises with 
the happiness of MoBtadad. The herb we tiatd 
beneath our feet is not made more for ow — 
than every slave around him for their imperious 
master ; mere machines of obedisnce, they wai 
with silent assiduity, feel his pains, and r^oice ii 
his exultaUon. Heavens 1 how much is requimta 
to m^e one man happy I 

Twelve of the most beautiful slaves, and I among 
the number, have got orders to prepare for carry- 
ing him in triumph to the bridal apartments. The 
blaze of perfumed torches is to imitate tha day ; 
the dancecs and singers are hired at a vast expense. 
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The nuptials are to be celebrated on the approach- 
ing feast of Barboura, when a hundred taels in 
sold are to be distributed among the barren wives, 
in order to pray for fertility from the approaching 
union. 

What will not riches procure ! a hundred 
domestics, who curse the tyrant in their souls, are 
commanded to wear a face of joy, and they are 
joyful. A hundred flatterers are oi^iered to attend, 
and they fill his ears with praise. Beauty, all- 
commanding beauty, sues for admittance, and 
scarcely receives an answer ; even love itself 
seems to wait upon fortune, or though the passion 
be only feigned, yet it wears every appearance of 
sincerity; and what greater pleasure can even 
true sincerity confer, or what would the rich have 
more! 

Nothing can exceed the intended magnificence 
of the bridegroom, but the costly dresses of the 
bride ; six eunuchs in the most sumptuous habits 
are to conduct him to the nuptial couch, and wait 
his orders. Six ladies, in all the magnificence of 
Persia, are directed to undress the bride. Their 
business is to assist, to encourage her, to divest 
her of every encumbering part of her dress, all 
but the last covering, which, by an artful compli- 
cation of ribands, is purposely made difficult to 
unloose, and with which she is to part rductantly 
even to the joyful possessor of her beauty. 

Mostadad, my father, is no philosopher ; and 
yet he seems peHectly contented with ignorance. 
Possessed of numberless slaves, camels, and women, 
he desires no greater possession. He never opened 
the page of Mentius, and yet all the slaves tell me 
that he is happy. 

Forgive the weakness of my nature, if I some- 
times feel my heart rebellious to the dictates of 
wisdom, and eager for happiness like his. Yet 
why wish for his wealth with his ignorance ; to be, 
like him, incapable of sentimental pleasures, in- 
capable of feeling the happiness of making others 
happy, incapable of teaching the beautiful Zelis 
philosophy f 

What ! shall I in a transport of passion give up 
the golden mean, the universal harmony, the un- 
changing essence, for the possession of a hundred 
camels ; as many slaves, thirty-five beautiful 
horses, and seventy-three fine women ? First blast 
me to the centre ! degrade me beneath the most 
degraded ! pare my nails, ye powers of heaven ! 
ere I would stoop to such an exchange. What ! 
part with philosophy, which teaches me to sup- 
press my passions instead of gratifying them, 
which teaches me even to divest my soul of pas- 
sion ; which teaches serenity in the midst of tor- 
tures ; philosophy, by which even now I am so 
very serene, and so very much at ease, to be per- 
suaded to part with it for any other enjoyment ! 
Never, never, even though persuasion spoke in 
the accents of Zelis I 

A female slave informs me that the bride is to 
be arrayed in a tissue of silver, and her hair 
adorned with the largest pearls of Ormus ; but 
why tease you with particulars, in which we are 
both so little concerned ? The pain I feel in sepa- 
ration throws a gloom over my mind, which in 
this scene of universal joy I fear may be attributed 
to some other cause ; how wretched are those 
who are, like me, denied even the last resource of 
misery, iheir tears ! Adieu. 



LETTER XXXVII. 



FROM THE SAME. 



I BEGIN to have doubts whether wisdom be alone 
sufficient to make us happy ; whether every 8tq> 
we make in refinement is not an inlet into new 
disquietudes. A mind too vigorous and active 
serves only to consume the body to which it is 
joined, as the richest jewels are soonest found to 
wear their settings. 

When we rise in knowledge, as the prospieei 
widens the objects of our regiml become mon 
obscure ; and the unlettered peasant, whose vieni 
are only directed to the narrow sphere aromi 
him, beholds Nature with a finer relilsh, and taatw 
her blessings with a keener appetite, than the pfai> 
losopher whose mind attempts to grae^ a aniYcml 
system. 

As I was some days ago pursuing this subjeet 
among a circle of my fellow-slaves, an aneieot 
Guebre of the number, equally remarkable for his 
piety and wisdom, seemed touched with my con- 
versation, and desired to illustrate what I had 
been saying, with an allegory taken from the Zen* 
davesta of Zoroaster : << By this we shall be 
taught,'' says he, << that they who travel in purssH 
of wisdom walk only in a circle ; and after all 
their labour, at last return to their pristine igno- 
rance ; and in this also we shaU see that ^itiiosi- 
astic confidence or unsatisfying doubts terminate 
all our inquiries. 

''In early times, before myriads of nations 
covered the earth, the whole human race lived 
together in one valley. The simple inhabitants^ 
surrounded on every side by lofty mountains, 
knew no other world but the little spot to whidi 
they were confined. They fancied the heavens 
bent down to meet the mountain tops, and formed 
an impenetrable wall to surround them. None 
had ever yet ventured to climb the steepy clifl*, in 
order to explore those regions that lay beyond it ; 
they knew the nature of the skies only from a tra- 
dition which mentioned their being made of ada- 
mant ; traditions make up the reasonings of ihd 
simple, and serve to silence every inquiry. 

'' In this sequestered vale, blessed with all tiie 
spontaneous productions of Nature, the honeyed 
blossom, the refreshing breeze, the gliding brodt, 
the golden fruitage, the simple inhabitants seemed 
happy in themselves, happy in each other ; they 
desired no greater pleasures, they knew of none 
greater ; ambition, pride, and envy were vices un- 
known among them ; and from tlie peculiar sim- 
plicity of its possessors, the country was called 
The Valley of Ignorance. 

" At length, however, an unhappy youth, more 
aspiring than the rest, undertook to climb the 
mountain's side, and examine the summits which 
were deemed hitherto inaccessible. The inhabit- 
ants from below gazed with wonder at his intre- 
pidity ; some applauded his courage, others censured 
his folly : still, however, he proceeded towards the 
place where the earth and heavens seemed to unite, 
and at length arrived at the wished-for height with 
extreme labour and assiduity. 

<' His first surprise was to find the skies, not as 
he expected, within his reach, but still as far off as 
before ; his amazement increased when he saw a 
wide extended region lying on the opposite side of 
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Ii tbfl motuitain, but it rose to afltonJBhmei 

aitxy at & dislauce more beuutiful unit 
iJlnriDg tluui even that he h*d just left beliii ' 
" da beaintiiiued to gaze with wonder, age 
th aloohorinflnitemudeety,! 
, be his guide and inslrucCur. 
try which you eo much admire, says the angelic 
being, is called The Land of CeTtaialg i in tli&t 

every soUflual banquet ; the inhabitants are bleflaed 
witli every solid enjoyment, and 8till more bleaged 

ignoronce in that cuuntry ia wholly unknown, all 
there is satiafaction nithoDt alloy, for every pier 

iirHt undergoes tho examination of reasa 

r me, I am caUed the Genius of Uemonstrg 
and am etationed here in order to eondui 
!y adventnrer to that land of happinesB, through 
i intervening regions you see overhung with 
. ^ and darkuesfl, and horrid with foresta. uaUi- 
ncts, caverns, and variouu other shapes of danger. 
But follow me, and in time I may lead yuu to Uiat 
distant de«rable land of tranijaillity. 

Tho intrepid trarcUer immediately put himcelf 
under the direction of the genii ' ' ' '_ 

neyiug on together with a slow but ngrocable pace, 
deceived the tediousness of the way by conven 
cion. The beginning of the journey seemed 
promise true satiabction, bnt as they proceeded 
forward, the skies became more gloomy and tile 
way more intricate ; they ofien inadvertently ap- 
proached the braw of some fri);hCful precipice, or 
the brink of a tarrent,andwereobbged to measure 
back their former way ; the gloom increasing na 
they proceeded, their pace became more slow ; 
they paused at every at«p, frequently stumbled, 
and their distrust and timidity increased. The 
tienius of Demon stration now therefore advised 
his pupil to grope upon his hands and feet, as a 
method, thongh. more slow, yet less liable to error. 
" In this manner they attempted to pursne their 
journey for some time, when they wer ' ' 

by another genius, who with a preci. 
seemed travelling the same way. He was instantly 
known by ^o other to be Ihe Gimitu (ff Proba- 
bitUs- He wore two wide cxteuded wings at his 
>HH:k, which incessantly waved, without increasing 
tlie rapidity of his motion ; his cuuntenanco be- 
trayed a confidence that the ignorant miglit mis- 
take for sincerity, and he hod but one eye, whioh 
was fixed in the middle of his forehead. 

" * Servant of Hormizda,' cried he, approaching 
the mortal pilgrim, ■ if thou art travelling to the 
Land of Certainly, how is it possible to arrive 
there nuder the guidance of a genius, who pro- 
ceeds forward so slowly, and is bo little ac- 
quunted wicb tho way I follow me, we shall soon 
perform the journey to where every pleasure wails 

■■ The peremptory tone in which this genius 
spoke, and the speed with whioh ho movirf for- 
ward, induced the traveller to change his conduc- 
lor, and leaving his modest companion behind, he 
pnieeeded forward with his more • confident direc- 
tor, seeming not a little pleased at tho increased 
Teloeity of his motion. 

" But soon he found reason to repent. When- 
ever a torrent crossed their way, his guide taught 
him to deapiso the obstacle by plunging him in ; 
a precipice presented, he was directed 



to fling himself forward. Thus each moment 
miruculonaly escaping, his repeated escapes only 
served to increase nis temerity. He led liim there- 
fore forward, amidst inHnite difHcultiea, till they 
arrived at the borders of an ocean, which appeared 
unnavigable from the block mista tiiat lay upon its 
surfiico. Its unquiet waves were of tlie darkest 
hue, and |ave a lively representation of 
ous agitations of the human mind- 

"The Genius of Pmbability now confessed his 
temerity, owned his being an improper guide I 
Land of Ctrlainly, a country where no mortal 
had ever been permitted to arrive ; but at the 
same lime offered to snpply the traveller witli aou- 
ther conductor, who should carry him to llie Land 
of ConfidenBif a region where the inhabitants lived 
with the ntmost tranquillity, and tasted almost as 
much satisfaotion as if in the Land of G:rtainty. 
Not waiting for a reply, he stamped three I' 
on the ground, and called foilli the Demc 
Effor, Bglourayliendofth '' " 






p the reluct] 



t savage. 



bear the light of the day, 
HIS stature was enormous, his colour bkck and 
hideous, his aspect betrayed a thousand varying 
paasionn, and he spread forth pinions that were 
fitted for the most rapid Hight. The traveller al 
first was nhocked with tlie spectre -, but finding him 
obedient to superior power, bo assumed his fori 
tranquillity. 

" ' I have called yon to duty,' cries the genius 
to the demon, ' to hear on your Ifflck a son of mor- 
tality over Itie Ocean of Dovbti into the Land of 
Caafidenee i I expect you will perform your c 
misiuDU with punctuality. And as for you,' i 
tinned the genius, addresning tho traveller, ' w 
once I have bound this fillet round your eyes, let 
no voice of persuasion, nnr threats the moat b~ ' 
fying, persuade you to unbind it in order to 
round ; keep the fillet fast, look not at the oi 
below, and you may certainly expect to arriv 
a r^on of pleasure.' 

" Thus saying, and the traveller's eyes being 
covered, the demon, mattering curses, raised him 
on his back, and instantly up-borne by his strong 
pinions, directed his flight among the clouds. 
Neither the loudest thunder, nor the most angry 
tempest, could persuade the traveller to unbind 
his eyes. The demon directed hb flight dowi 
wards, and skimmed the surface of the ooean ; 
thousand voices, some with loud invectives, others 
in the sarcastic tones of contempt, vainly endea- 
voured to persuade him to look round ; but he still 
continued to keep bis eyes covered, and would in 
alt probability have arrived at the happy land, liad 
not flattery effected what other means caold not 
perform. Fur now he heard himself welcomed 
on ever)' side to the promised land, and a unive 
shout of joy was sent forth at his safe arrival ; the 
wearied traveller, desirous of seeing the It ^, 
wished-for country, at length pulled the fillet from 
his eyes, and ventured to look i-ound him. Bat he 
had unloosed the band too soon ; he was not 
above half-way over. Tho demon, who was 
hovering in the air, and had produced those sounds 
only in order to deceive, was now freed from his 
commission ; wherefore, throwing the aatouislied 
traveller from his back, the unhappy youth fell 
head-long into the subjacent Ocean of Doubts, 
from whence he never Kfter was seen to rise." 
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LETTER XXXVIII. 

From Lntif Chi Altanoi to Fum Hoam« first Presidflnt of 
the Ceremonial Academy, at Pekin, in China. 

When Parmenio, the Grecian, had done some- 
thing which excited a universal shout firom the 
surrounding multitude, he was instantly struck 
with the doubt, that what had their approbation 
must certainly be wrong •, and turning to a philo- 
sopher who stood near him, " Pray sfar," says he, 
•* pardon me ; I fear I have been guilty of some 
absurdity." 

You know that I am not less than him a des- 
piser of the multitude ; you know that I equally 
detest flattery to the great ; yet so many circum- 
stances have concurred to give a lustre to the lat- 
ter part of the present English monarch's reign, 
that I cannot withhold my contribution of praise ; 
I cannot avoid acknowledging the crowd for once 
just, in their unanimous approbation. 

Yet think not that battles gamed, dominion ex- 
tended, or eniemies brought to submission, are the 
virtues which at present claim my admiration. 
Were the reigning monarch only famous for his 
victories, I should regard his character with indif- 
ference : the boast of heroism in this enlightened 
age £8 justly regarded as a qualification of a very 
subordinate rank, and mankind now begin to look 
with becoming horror on these foes to man ; the 
virtue in this aged monarch which I have at pre- 
sent in view, is one of a much more exalted nature, 
is one of the most difficult of attainment, is the 
least praised of all kingly virtues, and yet deserves 
the greatest praise : the virtue 1 mean is justice ; 
strict administration of justice, without severity 
and without favour. 

Of all virtues this is the most difficult to be 
practised by a king who has a power to pardon. 
All men, even tyrants themselves, lean to mercy 
when unbiassed by passions or interest. The heart 
naturally persuades to forgiveness, and pursuing 
the dictates of this pleasing deceiver, we are led to 
prefer our private satisfaction to public utility. 
What a thorough love for the public, what a strong 
command over the passions, what a finely-con- 
ducted judgment, must he possess who opposes the 
dictates of reason to those of his heart, and pre- 
fers the future interest of his people to his own 
immediate satisfaction ! 

If still to a man's own natural bias for tender- 
ness, we add the numerous solicitations made by a 
criminal's friends for mercy : if we survey a king 
not only opposing his own feelings but reluctantly 
refusing those he regards, and this to satisfy the 
public, whose cries he may never hear, whose gra- 
titude he may never receive ; this surely is true 
greatness I Let us fancy ourselves for a moment 
in this just old man's place, surrounded by num- 
bers, all soliciting the same favour, a favour that 
nature disposes us to grant, where the induce- 
ments to pity are laid before us in the strongest 
light, suppliants at our feet, some ready to resent 
a refusal, none opposing a compliance ; let us, I 
say, suppose ourselves in such a situation, and I 
fancy we should find ourselves more apt to act the 
character of good-natured men than of upright 
magistrates. 

What contributes to raise justice above all other 
kingly virtues is, that it is seldom attended with a 



due share of applause, and those who practise it 
must be influenced by greater motives than empty 
fame ; the people are generally well pleased wi^ 
a remisdon of punishments, and all that wears the 
appearance of humanity : it is the wise alone who 
are capable of discerning that impartial justice is 
the truest mercy ; they know it to be very difficult, 
at once to compassionate, and yet condemn, an 
object that pleads for tenderness. 

I have been led into this common-place train of 
thought by a late striking instance in this country 
of the impartiality of justice, and of the king's in- 
flexible resolution of inflicting punishment whete 
it was justly due. A man of the first quality, ins 
fit either of passion, melancholy, or madness, maf> 
dered his servant ; it was expected that his statioii 
in life would have lessened the ignominy of his 
punishment ; however, he was arraign^ con- 
denmed, and underwent the same degrading death 
with the meanest malefactor. It was well, con- 
sidering that virtue alone is true nobility ; and 
that he whose actions sink him even beneath tiie 
vulgar, has no right to those distinctions which 
should be the rewards only of merit ; it was per- 
haps considered that crimes were more heinous 
among the higher classes of people, as necesoly 
exposes them to fewer temptations. 

Over all the East, even China not excepted, a 
person of the same quality guilty of such a crime 
might, by giving up a share of his fortone to the 
judge, buy off* his sentence : there are aev&nl 
countries even in Europe, where the servant is 
entirely the property of his noaster ; if a slave 
kills his lord, he dies by the most excruciating 
tortures ; but if the circumstances are reversed, a 
small fine buys off* the punishment of the offendear. 
Happy the country where all are equal, and where 
those who sit as judges have too much integrity 
to receive a bribe, and too much honour to pity 
from a similitude of the prisoner's title or circum- 
stances with their own I Such is England ; yet 
think not that it was always equally famed for tiiis 
strict impartiality. There was a time even here 
when title softened the rigours of the law, when 
dignified wretches were suffered to live, and con- 
tinue for years an equal disgrace to justice and 
nobility. 

To this day, in a neighbouring country, the 
great are often most . scandalously pardoned for 
the most scandalous offences. A person is still 
alive among them who has more than once de- 
served the most ignominious severity of justice. 
His being of the blood royal, however, was bought 
a sufficient atonement for his being a disgrace to 
humanity. This remarkable personage took plea- 
sure in shooting at the passengers below, from the 
top of his palace ; and in this most princely amuse- 
ment he usually spent some time every day. He was 
at length arraigned by the friends of a person whom 
in this manner he had killed, was found guilty of 
the charge, and condemned to die. His mer^ful 
monarch pardoned him in consideration of his 
rank and quality. The unrepenting criminal soon 
after renewed his usual entertainment, and in the 
same manner killed another man. He was a 
second time condemned ; and, strange to think, 
a second time received his majesty's pardon ! 
Would you believe it ? A third time the very same 
man was guilty of the very same offence ; a third 
time, therefore, the laws of his country found him 
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, guilty — I nrisli for the honour of humanity I ooald 
Buppreas the rest !--A third liroe lie was pardoned I 

I Will you not think such a story too extniordinary 

I for belief I will you not think me deecribing the 
savage inhabitauts of C»ngn 1 Ala«, the atory 
'" hul too true ; anil the country whei-e it woa 
tmasacted, regordd itself as the polltoHt in 

I Europe 1 Adieu. 



LETTER XXXIX. 
Prom Ltbn Chi Altahui t"*«*. Mcrcbant In AmsIfrdaDi. 
Cebehombs are difTerent in every country, but 
true politeness is everywhere the eame. Cereuio- 
nieB which take np so much of our attention, sje 
I only artificial helps vrfaich igoonince assamea, in 
I order to imit&te politeness, which is the result vf 
I good sense and good-niiture. A person pussessed 
' those qnalitiea, though he had never seen 
lurt, is truly agreeable ; aud if witliout them 
would continue a clown, though he hnd boon all 
: hJB life a gentleman -usher. 

How would a Chinese, bred up in the formali- 

bicB of an eastern coui-t, be regarded, should he 

I carrjallhisgDodmannerabcyondthBGreBtWalU 

How would an Englishman, skilled in all the de- 

]ins of weslem good-breeding, appear at an 

ern entprtsinmcnt 1 Would he nut be reckoned 

■e fantastically savage than even his imfared 

Ceremony resembles that base coin which cir- 
culates through a country by the royal mandate ; 
it serves evei^ purjiosB of real money at home, 

I hut isentirely uaeleas if carried abroad r a person 
wiio should atleuipt to circulate his native tnu>h 
in another country, would be thought either ridi- 

I culoUB or culpable. He is truly well-bred who 
knows when to valoe and when to despise those 
national pecaliariticB, whicli are regarded by 

I some with «o mnch observance ; a traveller of 
rji->le at once perceives that tho wise are polite 
:ill the world over, but that fools are polite ouly 

1 have now before me two very fashiouiible let- 
lore upon the same subject, both written by ladies 

I of distinction ; one uf whom leads the fashion in 

I England, and the other seta the ceremonies of 
China j they are boUi regarded in their respective 
eoDntries by all tlie beau-monde as standards of 
taste and models of true polileoeaa, and both give 
tlH ntrue ideaof what they imagine elegant iu their 
■dmirore : which of them understands true poUte- 
ness, or whether either, you ahall be at hberty to 

I determine : the Englisli lady writes thus to her 

I female confidant. 

« As I live, my dear Charlotte, I believe the 
Colonel will carry it at lost : he is a most irresisti- 
ble fellow, that is flat. So well-dreGsed, so neat, 
BO sprightly, and plays about one so agreeably, 
I that I vow lie has as much spirits as the Marquis 
I of Monkeyman's Italian greyhound. I fitvt saw 
fahn at Banelagh : he shines thero ; he is nothing 
without Ronelngfa, and Ranelagh nothing withont 
him. The next day he sent a card and compli- 
vaata, desii^g to wail on mamma and me to the 
nrnna iubwription. He looked all tlie time witli 
I iucb iireoistible impudenee, that positively he had 
■omething in his £ace gave me as much pleasure 



as a pair-royal of naturals in my own hand. He 
waited on maimna and me the next morning to 
know how we got home : you must know the insi- 
dious devil makes love to us both. Rap went the 
footman at the door ; bounce went my heart ; 1 
thought be would have rattled the house down, 
Chariot drove up to the window, with liis footmen 
in the prettiest liveries : he has iuflnlte taste, that 
is flat. Mammn had spent all the morning at her 
head ; but for my part, I was in an undress to 
receive him ; quite easy, mind that ; no way dis- 
turbed at his approach : momma protended to ha 
as dogagce as 1, and yet I saw her blush in spite 
of her. Positivelyheisa most killing devil I We 
did nothing but laugli all the time he staid with us ; 
I never heard so many very good things before ; 
at tint be mistook mamma for my sister ; at 
which she laughed ; then he mistook my natural 
complexion for paint, at which I laughed ; and 
then ho showed us a picture in the lid of ]iis snuff- 
box, at which we all laughed. He plays piequet 
BO very ill, and is so very fond of cards, and loses 
with such a grace, that positively be has won me : 
I have got a cool hundred, but have lost my heart. 
1 need not tell you that he is only a colonel of 
the train-bands. 1 am, dear Charlotte, yoois 
for ever, 

" Bklibda.." 

The Chinese lady addresses her confidant, > 
poor relation of the family, upon the same occa- 
siou ; in which she seems to understand docuFums 
even better than the Wealem beauty- You who 
have resided so long in China will readily acknow- 
ledge the picture to be taken from nature ; and, 
by being acquainted with the Chinese customs, will 
better apprehend tlie lady's meaning. 



" PiPA insists upon one, two, three, four hun- 
dred laels from the colonel my lover, before ho 
parts with a lock of my hair. Ho, how I wish 
the dear creature may be able to produce the 
money, and pay papa my fortune. The colonel is 
reckoned the poliltst man in aU Shensi. The 
first visit he paid at our house, mercy I what stoop- 
ing and cringing, and slopping and fidgeling, and 
going back and creeping forward, there was be- 
tween him and papa I one would have thongbt 
he had got the seventeen books of 
all by heart When he was ci 
he flourished his hands three 
graceful manner. Papa, who would not be out- 
done, flourished his four times; upon this, tho 
colonel 'began ugaia ; and both thus continued 
nourishing for some miimtes, in tbo politest nuitmer 
imaginable. I was posted in the usual place be- 
hind the screen, where I saw the whole ceremony 
through a stit. Of this the colonel was sensible, 
for papa informed him. I would have given the 
world to have shown him my little shoes, but had 
no opportunity. It was the first time I had ever 
the happiness of seeing any man but papa, and I 
vow, my dear Yaya, I thought my three souts 
wonld actually have fled from my lips. Ho, hut 
he looked most cbarmingly ; he is reckoned the 
best shaped man in the whole province, for he is 
very fat and very short ; but even those natural 
advantages are improved by his dress, which is 
fashionable post description. His hod was close 
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shaven, all but the crown, and the hair of that 
was braided into a most beautiful tail, that reached 
down to his heels, and was terminated by a bunch 
of yellow roses. Upon his first entering the room, 
I could easily perceive he had been highly per- 
fumed with assafoetida. But then his looks, his 
looks, my dear Yaya, were irresistible. He kept 
his eyes steadfastly fixed on the wall during the 
whole ceremony, and I sincerely believe no acci- 
dent could have discomposed his gravity, or drawn 
his eyes away. After a polite silence of two 
hours, he gallantly begged to have the singing- 
women intooduced, purely for my amusement. 
After one of them had for some time entertained 
us with her voice, the colonel and she retired for 
some minutes together. I thought they would 
never have come back ; I must own he is a most 
agreeable creature. Upon his return, they again 
renewed the concert, and he continued to gaze 
upon the wall as usual, when, in less than half 
an hour more ! Ho, but he retired out of the 
room with another. He is indeed a most agree- 
able creature. 

^ When he came to take his leave, the whole 
ceremony began afresh ; papa would see him to 
the door, but the colonel swore he would rather 
see the earth turned upside down than permit him 
to stir a single step, and papa was at last obliged 
to comply. As soon as he was got to the door, 
papa went out to see him on horseback ; here they 
continued half an hour bowing and cringing, be- 
fore one would mount or the other go in, but the 
colonel was at last victorious. He had scarce gone 
a hundred paces from the house, when papa run- 
ning out, halloo'd after him, A good journey ; upon 
which the colonel returned, and would see papa 
into his house before ever he would depart. He 
was no sooner got home than he sent me a very 
fine present of duck-eggs, painted of twenty dif- 
ferent colours. His generosity I own has won 
me. I have ever since been trying over the eight 
lettera of good fortune, and have great hopes. All 
I have to apprehend is, that after he has married 
me, and that I am carried to his house close shut 
up in my chair, when he comes to have the first 
sight of my face, he may shut me up a second 
time, and send me back to papa. However, I 
shall appear as fine as possible ; mamma and I 
have been to buy the clothes for my wedding. I 
am to have a new fong whang in my hair, the 
beak of which will reach down to my nose ; the 
milliner from whom we bought that and our 
ribands cheated us as if she had no conscience, 
and so to quiet mine I cheated her. All this is 
fair, you know. I remain, my dear Yaya, 

** Your ever faithful 

« Yaoua." 



LETTER XL. 

From LiBN Chi Altanoi to Fuu HoAM.'First President of 
the Ceremonial Academy, at Pekin> in China. 

You have always testified the highest esteem 
for the English poets, and thought them not infe- 
rior to the Greeks, Romans, or even the Chinese 
in the art. But it S& now thought, even by the 
English themselves, that the race of their poets is 
extinct ; every day produces some pathetic excla- 
mation upon the decadence of taste and genius. — 



Pegasus, say they, has slipped the bridle from his 
mouth, and our modem bards attempt to direct 
his flight by catching him by the taiL 

Yet, my friend, it is only among the ignoraot 
that such discourses prevail ; men of true dis- 
cernment can see several poets still among the 
English, some of whom equal if not surpass Hbskt 
predecessors. The ignorant term that alone 
poetry which is couched in a certain number <rf 
syllables in every line, where a vapid thought is 
drawn out into a number of verses of equal length, 
and perhaps pointed with rhymes at the end. 
But glowing sentiment, striking imagery, eoncae 
expression, natural description, and modulatai 
periods, are full sufficient entirely to fill up mj 
idea of this art, and make way to every paflsion. 

If my idea of poetry therefore be jost, tiie 
English are not at present so destitute of poetied 
merit as they seem to imagine. I can see seveni 
poets in disguise among them ; men furnished witii 
that strength of soul, sublimity of sentunent, and 
grandeur of expression, which constitutes the dia- 
racter. Many of the writers of their modem odei^ 
sonnets, tragedies, or rebuses, it is true, deserve 
not the name, though they have done nothing but 
clink rhymes and measure syllables for years toge- 
ther : their Johnsons and Smolletts are truly poets ; 
though, for aught I know, they never made a single 
verse in their whole lives. 

In every incipient language the poet and the 
prose writer are very extinct in their qualifi- 
cations : the poet ever proceeds first, treading 
unbeaten paths, enriching his native sounds, and 
employed in new adventures. The other follows 
with more cautious steps, and though slow in his 
motions, treasures up every useful or pleasii^ 
discovery. But when once all the extent and the 
force of the language is known, the poet then 
seems to rest from his labour, and is at length 
overtaken by his assiduous pursuer. Both <£a- 
racters are then blended into one, the historian 
and orator catch all the poet's fire, and leave him 
no real mark of distinction except the iteration of 
numbers reg:ularly returning. Thus in the decline 
of ancient European learning, Seneca, though he 
wrote in prose, is as much a poet as Lucan ; and 
Longinus, though but a critic, more sublime than 
ApoUonius. 

From this, then, it appears that poetry is not 
discontinued, but altered, among the English ; at 
present the outward form seemsdifferent firom what 
it was, but poetry still continues internally the 
same ; the only question remains whether tiie 
metric feet used by the good writers of the last 
age, or the prosaic numbers employed by the good 
writers of this, be preferable. And here the 
practice of the last age appears to me superior ; 
they submitted to the restraint of numbers and 
similar sounds ; and this restraint, instead of 
diminishing, augmented the force of their senti- 
ment and style. Fancy restrained may be com- 
pared to a fountain, which plays highest by 
diminishing the aperture. Of the truth of this 
maxim in every language, every fine writer is 
perfectly sensible from his own experience, and 
yet to explain the reason would be, perhaps, as 
difficult, as to make a frigid genios profit by the 
discovery. 

There is still another reason in favour of the 
practice of the last age, to be drawn from the 
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arie^ of moduUlJoD. Tbe muaiisl period hi 
run« ia oootiiied ki a very f^w chaogGs ; tbo 
iimborB in Taree are capable of infinita Tarialion. 
spiiak not now from the practice of modem 
BrHB-writers, few of whom hnve Luiy idea of muai- 
cal Toriety, but run on iu tlie uime monotuauus 
flow through the whole poem ; but rather from tbe 
example uf their former puets, who were tolerable 
naetem of tliin variely, and alHo from a capacity 
n tile language of H^ll admitting vai'iijiiH unanti' 

Several rules have been drawn up for varying 
the poetia measure, and critics bave elaborately 
talked of accenlaand syllable!! ; but f;oDd aeaae and 
m fine ear, which rulee can never leach, are what 
\ alone can in such a case determine. The rap- 
un HowingB of joy, or the inlerraptiona of 
indt^^natiun, mjuire accents placed entirety dif- 
ferent, and a stmcture consonant to the emotionB 
they would eipress. Changing passions, and nnm- 
' -e changing with those passions, make the whole 
xet of western as well aa eastern poetry. In 
rord, the great faults of the modern profeesed 
English poets are, that thpy setm to want num- 
bers which should vary with the passion, and are 
e employed in desoribing to the imagination 
than Btrlkiug at the heart. 



LETTER XLl. 

SoMB time smec I sent thee, holy disciplo of 
tfluf uciuB, an account of the grand Abbey or mau- 
soleum of the kings and heroes of this nation. I 
liave since been introduced to a temple tiot so an- 
I i:ieut,bui far sapcrior in beauty and magnificence. 
■ 'his, which ia the most considerable of the era- 

, there are no pompons inscriptions, no flattery 
paid the dead, but all is elegant and awfully 
simple. There are, however, a few rags hung 
roond the walls, which liare, at a vast expense, 
been taken from the enemy in the present war. 
The sitk of which they are composed, when new, 
might be valued at half a string of copper money 
■1 China ; yet thia wise people fitted out a fleet 
ud an army in order to seine them ; tliough now 
grown old, and scarcely capable of beuig patched 
up into a handkerchief. By this cotiquest the 
English are said to have gained, and the French 
lo have lost, much honour. Is tbe honour of 
European nations placed only in tattered silk 1 

In this temple 1 was permitted to remain dnriitg 
tbe whole service ; and were yon not already 
acqu^nted with the retigioti of the English, you 
might, from my description, be inclined to beheve 
them as grossly idohiti'OUB as the disciples of Lao. 
The idol which they seem (o address, strides like 
a colossus over the door of the inner temple, which 
here, as with tbe Jews, ia esteemed the moat sacred 
part of the building. Its oracles are delivered in 
a hundred various tones, which seem to inspire 
the worshippers with enthuaiaam and awe : an 
old woman, who appeared to be the priestOBS, 
was employed in variona attitudes as she felt tile 
ins|jiration. When it began to speak, all the 
people remained flxed in aileut attention, nodding 
aasenC, looking approbatioa, appearing highly edi- 
fied by those aounda, which to a atranger might 

a inarticulate and unmeaning. 



When the idol had done speaking, and the 
priestess had locked up its lungs with a key, ob- 
serving almost all the company leaving (he temple, 
1 conclnded the service was over, and taking my 
hat, was going lo walk away with the crowd, when 
I waa slopped by the man in black, who assured 
me Chat the ceremony had acarcely yet begun ! — 
" What," cried I, " do I not see almost the whole 
body ot the worshipiffira leaving the church ! 
Would you iiersuade ine that such nmnbera who 

Crofeas religion and morality would in this shame- 
es manner quit tbe temple before the service was 
concluded I you surely mistake ; not even the 
Kalmucks would be guilty uf such an indecency, 
though all the object of their worship was but a 
joint-stool." My friend seemed to blnsh for hia 
countrymen, assuring me that those whom I saw 
running away, were only a parcel of musical 
blockheads, whose paa^on was merely for sounds, 
and whose heads were as empty as a fiddle-case ; 
"those who remain behind, says he, "ore Ihe 
truly reUgions ; they make use of music to warm 
their hearta, and lo lift them to a proper pitch 
of rapture ; examine their behaviour, and you 
will confess there ore some among us who pradjse 
true devotion." 

I now looked round me as be directed, bnt saw 
uutliing of that fervent devotion which be had 
promised ; one of the worshippers appeared to be 
ogling the company through a glass ; another was 
fervent, not in addresaes to Heaven, but to his 
mistress ; a thuii whispered, a fourth look snuff, 
and the priest himself, m a i^nsy tone, read over 
the duties of the day. 

" Bless my eyes," cried I, as I happened to 
look towards the door, " what do I see ; one of 
the wui'shippers fallen fast asleep, and actnally 
sunk down on his cushion : is he now enjoying the 
beneflt of a trance, or does he reunve the influenoe 
of some mysterious viMon ! " — "Alasl aJos 1 " 
replied my companion, " no such thing ; he has 
only had the misfortune of eatmg too hearty a 
dinner, and finds It imposuhle to keep liis eyes 
open." Turning to another part of the temple, 
1 perceived a young lady just in the same circum- 
stances and attitude: "Strange," cried 1, "can 
ahe too have over-eaten heraelfl" "O fie 1" 
replied ray friend, " you now grow censorious. 
She grown drowsy from eating too much ; that 
would bo profanation 1 She only sleeps now from 
luving sat up all night at a bn^ party." " Turn 
me where I will then,' ' says 1, " I can perceive 
no angle symptom of devotion siuoog Uie wor- 
shippers, except from that old woman in tlie 
comer who sits groaning behind the long sticks 
of a mourning fan ; she indeed seems greatly 
edified with what she hears."—" Ay," replied 
my friend, " 1 knew wo should find some to catcli 
you ; 1 know her ; that is tbe deaf lady who hves 
in the cloislera.^^ 

In short, tbe remiaaness of behaviour in almost 
all the worahippers, and some even of Ihe guar- 
dians, struck me with surprise : 1 baA been tauglit 
to believe that none were ever pramoted lo ofllccs 
in the temple but men remarkable for their supe- 
rior sanctity, learning, and rectitude ; that there 
was no (such thing heard of as persons being 
introduced into the church merely to oblige a 
senator, or provide for the yonnger branch ot a 
noble family : I expected, as their miodH 
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continually set upon heavenly things, to see their 
eyes directed there also, and hoped from their 
behaviour to perceive their inclinations corre- 
sponding with their duty. But I am since in- 
formed, that some are appointed to preside over 
temples they never visit ; and while they receive 
all the money, are contented with letting others 
do all the good. Adieu. 



LETTER XLII. 

From FuM Hoah to Likn Chi Altangi, the dlsoonteated 
wanderer, by the way of Moscow. 

Must I ever continue to condemn thy perse- 
verance, and blame that curiosity, which destroys 
thy happiness t What yet untasted banquet, what 
luxury yet unknown, has rewarded thy painful 
adventures t Name a pleasure which thy native 
country could not amply procure ; frame a wish 
that might not have been satisfied in China I Why 
then such toil, and such danger, in pursuit of rap- 
tures within your reach at home ! 

The Europeans, you will say, excel us in sciences 
and in arts ; those sciences which bound the 
aspiring wish, and those arts which tend to gratify 
even unrestrained desire. They may perhaps outdo 
us in the arts of building ships, casting cannons, 
or measuring mountains ; but are they superior in 
the greatest of all arts, the art of governing king- 
doms and ourselves ! 

When I compare the history of China with that 
of Europe, how do I exult in being a native of 
that kingdom which derives its original from the 
sun I Upon opening the Chinese history I there 
behold an ancient extended empire established by 
laws which nature and reason seem to have dic- 
tated. The duty of children to their parents, a 
duty which nature implants in every breast, forms 
the strength of that government which has sub- 
sisted from time immemorial. Filial obedience 
is the first and greatest requisite of a state ; by 
this we become eood subjects to our emperors, 
capable of behavmg with just subordination to 
our superiors, and grateful dependants on Heaven ; 
by this we become fonder of marriage, in order to 
be capable of exacting obedience from others in 
our turn : by this we become good magistrates ; 
for early submission is the truest lesson to those 
who would learn to rule. By this the whole 
state may be said to resemble one family, of 
which the emperor is the protector, father, and 
friend. 

In this happy region, sequestered from the rest 
of mankind, I see a succession of princes who in 
general considered themselves as the fathers of 
their people ; a race of philosophers, who bravely 
combated idolatry, prejudice, and tyranny, at the 
expense of their private happiness and immediate 
reputation. Whenever an usurper or a tyrant 
intruded into the administration, how have all 
ihe good and great been united against him 1 Can 
European history produce an instance like that 
of the twelve mandarins, who all resolved to 
apprise the vicious emperor Tisiang of the irre- 
gularity of his conduct 1 He who first undertook 
the dangerous task was cut in two by the empe- 
ror's OT^er ; the second was ordered to be tor- 
flsented, and then put to a cruel death ; the third 
undertook the task with intrepidity, and was in- 



stantly stabbed by the tyrant's hand : in this 
manner they all suffered, except one. But not 
to be turned from his purpose, the brave sur- 
vivor entering the palace with the instruments of 
torture in his hand, *' Here," cried he, addressing 
himself to the throne, ^ here, O Tisiang, are the 
marks your faithful subjects receive for their 
loyalty ; I am wearied of serving a tyrant, and 
now come for my reward." The emperor, stroek 
with his intrepidity, instantly forgave the boldness 
of his conduct, and reformed his own. What 
European annals can boast of a tyrant thai 
reclaimed to lenity I 

When five brethren had set upon the great 
emperor Ginsong alone, with his sabre he slew 
four of them ; he was struggling with the fifUi, 
when his guards coming up were going to cot tiie 
conspirator into a thousand pieces. ^ No, no," 
cried the emperor, with a calm and placid counte- 
nance ; ^ of all his brothers he is the only one 
remaining ; at least let one of the family be suffered 
to live, that his aged parents may have somebo^ 
left to feed and comfort them." 

When Haitong, the last emperor of the house of 
Ming, saw himself besieged in his own city by the 
usurper, he was resolved to issue from his palaee 
with six hundred of his guards, and give the enemy 
battle ; but they forsook him. Being thus without 
hope, and choosing death rather than to fall alive 
into the hands of a rebel, he retired to his gard^ 
conducting his little daughter, an only child, in his 
hand ; there, in a private arbour, unsheathing his 
sword, he stabbed the young innocent to the hearty 
and then despatching himself, left the following 
words written with his own blood on the border m 
his vest : Forsaken by my subjects, abandoned by 
my friends, use my body as you willf but spare, O 
spare my people. 

An empire which has thus continued invariably 
the same for such a long succession of ages, which 
though at last conquer^ by the Tartars, still pre- 
serves its ancient laws and learning ; and may 
more properly be said to annex the dominions <^ 
Tartary to its empire, than to admit a foreign con- 
queror ; an empire as large as Europe, governed 
by one law, acknowledging subjection to one prince, 
and experiencing but one revolution of any con- 
tinuance in the space of four thousand years ; this 
is something so peculiarly great, that I am naturally 
led to despise all other nations on the comparison. 
Here we see no religious persecutions, no enmity 
between mankind for difference in opinion. The 
disciples of Lao Kium, the idolatrous sectaries of 
Fohi, and the philosophical children of ConfuciuB, 
only strive to show by their actions the truth of 
their doctrines. 

Now turn from this happy peaceful scene to 
Europe, the theatre of intrigue, avarice, and 
ambition. How many revolutions does it not 
experience in the compass even of one age ; and 
to what do these revolutions tend, but the destruc- 
tion of thousands I Every great event is replete 
with some new calamity. The seasons of serenity 
are passed over in silence ; their histories se^oi to 
speak only of the storm. 

There we see the Romans extending their power 
over barbarous nations, and in turn bec<miing a 
prey to those whom they had conquered. We see 
those barbarians, when become Christians, engaged 
in continual war with the followers of Mahomet $ 






OP, more dreadfo] still, deslrojuig encli other. Wo 
sec eooncils in tlie earlii?r ngen BUlhoriDLng cvory 
iniquity : cragadEg Bpro&djii); disolation in the 
CdUDbiy left, tui well KS thut to be foaquered. 
ExcommiiTiiGatiotis, freeing Bubjocts from naturttt 
allegiance, and perHuadingtoaeditiiin i blood flow- 
iug ill the fields and on Bcatfolda ; turturea nsed 
BB arRiitncQls to convince the recuBUit ; to heighten 
thehorrar of the piece, beliolil it sliudecl with wars, 
rebellions, treuoDs, plots, politics, und poison. 

And what advanlnge has any country' of Europe 
obtained from such calaiuilieBl St^arccly anj'. 
Their diBsentions for more than & thousand yeara 
have served lo make each other unhappy, but 
bave ennulied none. All the fireaC notions still 
nearly preserve their ancient Umite ; none have 
been able to sabdue the other, and so teniiinate 
llie dispute. France, in spite of tlie conqnesta i 
Edward the Third and Henry the Fifth, notwill. 
gtsodrng the eflbrts of Charles the Fifth and Philip 
tlie Secoud, still remains within ile ancient hi *' 
Spain, Germany, Great Britain, Poland, the si 
of the North, are nearly still the same. What 
effect then has the blood of so many thousands, 
the destruction of so many cities, produced I 
Kothing either great or conaiderable. The Cliris- 
tian princes have lost indeed much from tliu 
enemies of Christendom, bat they have ge 
nothing from each other. Their princes, bee 
"■ — preferred ambition to justice, deserve 

icter of enemies to mankind ; and their priests, 
f Delecting morality for upiuion, have mistaken 
" 'ntcreats of aot^ety. 

I whatever side wc regard the history 

ipe, we eIibII perceive it tu be a tissue 

bnies, follies, andmisfurtunea ; of politics without 

~ngn, and wars without consequences ; in this long 

t of bnman iufirmity, a. great cliaracter, or a 

g virtue, may sometimes happen tu arise, as 

en meet a cottage or a cultivated spot in the 

t hideous wilderness. But for an Alfred, an 

ISO, a Frederic, or an Alexander III., we 

L thouBuid prineea who have disgraced 



LETTER XLIII. 

W» have just received aooonnta here, Ihs 

lildtaire, the poet and philosopher of Europe, i 

—^1 He is now beyond the reach of the thou 

eiKQiies, who, while living, degraded hi 

aa, and branded his chomctor. Scarcely 

of his latter productions, tliat does not betray 

■goniee of a heart bleeding under the scourge 

^rited repi-oaeb. Happy, therefore, at lost, 

m escaping from calumny I happy in leaving a 
world that was unworthy of him and his writings. 

Let others, my frieud, bestrew the hearses of 
(he great with panegyric ; hut such a loss as the 
world has now suffered affeets me with stronger 
emotions. When a philosopher dies, I conaiSer 
myself as loung a, patron, an instructor, and a 
friend. I consider the world as losing one who 
might serve lo console her amidst the desolations 
of war and ambition. Nature every day produces 
in abundance men capable of filling all the requisite 
duties of authority ; but she is ntg^rd in the birth 
ofan exalted mind, scarcely producing Inacentnry 



a single geuius lo bless and enlighten a degenerate 
age. Prodigal in the production of kiugs, gover- 
nor, mandarins, chams, and courtiers, ^e socmi 
to have forgotten, for mora than tlirec thousand 
years, the niauuer iu wliioh she onco formed the 
brain of a Confucius ; and well it is she has for- 
gotten, when a bad world gave him so very had a 
reception. 

Whence, my friend, this malevolence which has 
ever pursued the great even lo (he tomb ; whence 
this more than fiend-like dinpontion of embittering 
the lives of those who would make ua more w' 
and more happy ! 

When 1 cast my eye over the falee of several 
philosophers who have at different periods enlight- 
ened mankind, 1 must confess it inspires me with 
the mostdegradingreBeetiDnaonhuraanily. When 
I read of the stripes of Mentiua, the tortures of 
Tchin, the bowl of Sooratee, and tlie Inth of 
Seneca ; when I hear of the persecutions of 
Datite, the imprisonment of Galileo, the indignities 
suffered by Montaigne, the banishment of Carle- 
siuB, the infamy of Bacon, and tbat even Locke 
himself cscuped not without reproacli ; when 1 
think on such subjects, I hesitate whether mt ' 
blame Ibe ignorance ur the villany of my te 
crealuroa. 

Should you look for the character of Voltaire 
among tlie joumalleta and illiterate writers of the 
age, you will tliere And him charncleriaed as a 
monster, with a bead turned lo wisdom, and a 
heart inclining to vice ; the powers of his mind 
and the baseness of his principles forming a de- 
testable contrast. But aeok for his character 
among writers like himself, and you find him 
very dilTerently described. You perceive him iu 
their accounta possessed of good- nature, humanity, 
greatness of soul, fortitude, and almost every 
virtue : in this description, those who might be 
supposed best acquainted with hi« character are 
unanunons. The royal Prussian*, Dargentat, 
Diderot f,D'Alembert, and Fontenetle, conspire in 
drawing tlie picture, in describing the friend of 
man, and the patron of every rising genius. 

An inflexible perseverance in what he thought 
was riijht, and a generous deleslation of flattery, 
formed the ground-work of this great man's cli 
racier. From these principles many sbDng vi 
tues ond few faults arose j as be was waiTU m I 
&iendship, and severe iu his resentment, all that 
mention him seem possessed of the same qualities, 
and speak. of him with rapture or detestation. A 
person of his emiiieuoa can have few indifferent as 
lo his character ; every reader must be an enemy 

This poet Iwgan the course of glory so early as 
the age of eighteen, and even then was the authoi 
of a tragedy which deserves applause ; possessed 
of a small patrimony, he preserved his independ- 
ence in an age of venality, and supported Che dig- 
nity of learning, by teaching his contemporary 
writers lo live, like him, above the favoura of the 
great. He was banished his native country for a 
satire upon the royal concubine. He had accepted 
the place of historian lo the French king, but re- 
fused tu keep it when he fonnd it was presented 
only in order that he should be the flrst flatterer of 
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ment to his kingdom, and had sense enough to 
value his friendship, and profit by his instructions. 
In this court he continued till an intrigue, with 
which the world seems hitherto unacquainted, 
obliged him to quit that country. His own hap- 
piness, the happiness of the moDaxeh, of his sitter, 
of a part of me court, rendered his departure 
necessary. 

Tired at length of courts and all the follies of 
the great, he retired to Switzerland, a country of 
liberty, where he enjoyed tranquillity and the 
muse. Here, though without any taste for mag- 
nificence himself, he usually entertained at his 
table the learned and polite of Europe, who were 
attracted by a desire of seeing a person frt)m whom 
they had received so much satisfaction. The en- 
tertainment was conducted with the utmost ele- 
gance, and the conversation was that of philoso- 
phers. Every country that at once united liberty 
and science, was his peculiar favourite. The being 
an Englishman was to him a character that claimed 
admbation and respect. 

Between Voltaire and the disciples of Confucius, 
there are many difierences ; however, being of a 
different opinion does not in the least diminish my 
esteem ; I am not displeaded with my brother, 
because he happens to ask our father for favours 
in a different manner from me. Let his errors 
rest in peace, his excellences desei*ve admiration; 
let me with the wise admire his wisdom ; let the 
envious and the ignorant ridicule his foibles ; the 
folly of others is ever most ridiculous to those who 
are themselves most foolish. Adieu. 



LETTER XLIV. 
From LisN Chi Altangi to Hinopo, a slave in Persia. 

It is impossible to form a philosophic system of 
happiness which is adapted to every condition in 
life, since every person who travels in this gi*eat 
pursuit takes a separate road. The different 
colours which suit different complexions, are not 
more various than the different pleasures appro- 
priated to different minds. The various sects who 
nave pretended to give lessons to instruct me in 
happiness, have described their own particular 
sensations without considering ours ; have only 
loaded their disciples with constraint, without 
adding to their real felicity. 

If I find pleasure in dancing, how ridiculous 
would it be in me to prescribe such an amusement 
for the entertainment of a cripple! — should he, on 
the other hand, place his chief delight in painting, 
yet would he be absurd in recommending the same 
relish to one who had lost the power of distinguish, 
ing colours. General directions are, therefore, com. 
monly useless ; and to be particular would exhaust 
volumes, since each individual may require a par- 
ticular system of precepts to direct his choice. 

Every mind seems capable of entertaining a 
certain quantity of happiness, which no institu- 
tions can increase, no circumstances alter, and 
entirely independent of fortune. Let any man 
compare his present fortune with the past, and he 
will probably find himself, upon the whole, neither 
better nor worse than formerly. 

Gratified ambition, or irreparable calamity, may 
produce transient sensations of pleasure or distress. 
Those storms may discompose in proportion as 



they are strong, or the mind is pliant fo their im- 
pression. But the soul, thosgh at first lifted up 
by the event, is every day operated upNon with 
duninished influence, and at length subsides into 
the level of its usual tranquillity. Should some 
unexpected turn of fortune take thee from fetters 
and place thee on a throne, exultation would be 
natural upon the change ; but the temper, like 
the face, would soon resume its native serenity. 

Every wish, therefore, which leads ns to expeet 
happiness somewhere else but where we are — evoj 
institution which teaches us that we should w 
better, by being possessed of something new, which 
promises to Uft us a step higher than we are,on)f 
lays a foimdation for uneasiness, because it eon- 
tracts debts which we cannot repay; it calls that a 
good, which, when we have found it, will in fiMBt 
add nothing to our happiness. 

To enjoy the present, without regret for tiie 
past or solicitude for the future, has been the 
advice rather of poets than philosophers. And 
yet the precept seems more rational than is gene- 
rally imagined. It is the only general precept 
respecting the pursuit of happiness, that can be 
applied with propriety to eveiy condition of life. 
The man of pleasure, the man of business, and the 
philosopher, are equally interested in its disquisi- 
tion. If we do not find happiness in the present 
moment, in what shall we find it ; either in re- 
flecting on the past, or prognosticating the fBtnrel 
But let us see how these are capable of pro- 
ducing satisfaction. 

A remembrance of what is past, and an antici- 
pation of what is to come, seem to be the two 
faculties by which man differs most from other 
animals. Though brutes enjoy them in a limited 
degree, yet their whole life seems taken up in ib9 
present, regardless of the past and the future. 
Man, on the contrary, endeavours to derive his 
happiness, and experiences most of his miseriei^ 
from these two sources. 

Is this superiority of reflection a prerogative of 
which we should boast, and for which we should 
thank Nature ; or is it a misfortune of which we 
should complain and be humble 1 Either from 
the abuse, or from the nature of things, it cer- 
tainly makes our condition more miserable. 

Had we a privilege of calling up, by the poww 
of memory, only such passages as were pleasing, 
unmixed with such as were disagreeable, we might 
then excite at pleasure an ideal happiness, perh^w 
more poignant than actual sensation. But this is 
not the case : the past is never represented with- 
out some disagreeable circumstances, which tar- 
nishes all its beauty; the remembrance of an evil 
carries in it nothing agreeable, and to remember 
a good is always accompanied with regret. Thus 
we lose more than we gain by the remembrance. 

And we shall find our expectation of the future 
to be a gift more distressful even than the former. 
To fear an approaching evil is certainly a most 
disagreeable sensation ; and in expecting an ap- 
proaching good, we experience the inquietude of 
wanting actual possession. 

Thus, whichever way we look, the prospect is 
disagreeable. Behind, we have left pleasures we 
shall never more enjoy, and therefore regret ; and 
before, we see pleasures which we languish to 
possess, and are consequently uneasy till we pos- 
sess them. Was there any method of seizing the 
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present nnenibittoi-ed by Bueh refleclioiiB, 
would our Mate be tolcntbl)' paey. 

This, indeed, ie tlie endeavour of all [nuikiud 
wbD, untutored by phtloHophy, pursue aa niucti as 
tbey can a life of BmuselUGnt and dtssipBtion. 
Every raiik in life, and every eize of understajiding, 
ae to follow this alone ; or, not pursuing it, 
alea from happineBs. The man of plennure 
purauea dissipation iiy profeBsioD ; the man of busi- 
ness porsaes it nut less, as every voluntary labour 
bo imdergDes ia only dissipation in disgniae. The 
philosopher liiniBBlf, eveo white he reasons upon 
the subject, dues it unknowingly, with a vie 
disipatiiig the thougUta of wbat he was, or ' 

The subject therefore came* to this : Wbii 
ibe most perfect sort of dissipation ; pleai 
bosincss, or philosophy I which best serves k 
I dnde those uneasy sensstioDS which memor 
anticipatiou produce! 

The enthusiaara of pleasure charms only by 
intervals. The highest rapture laats only for 
niomeDt, and all the senses seem so combined as 
Co be souu tired into bmguor by the gratification 
of any one of them. It is only amons the poets 
ivc hear of men changing to one delight, when 
1! satiated with another. In Nature it is very dif- 
ferent : the glutton, when sated wi 111 the full meal, 
1-^ unqualified to feel the real pleasure of drinking ; 
[he drunkard in turn finile few of those transports 
i< liicb lovpra boast in enjoyment ; and the lover, 
iiJieo cloj'ed, finds a diminotion of every other 
iijijietite. Thus, after a full indulgence of any 
-^I'lise, the man of pleasure finds a languor it 
iH placed in a chasm between past and expects 
I iijaymeitt, and perceives an interraJ which must 
!>i- filled up. The present i!an give no satisfaction, 
i>ecau£e he bns already robbed it of every charm ; 
a mind thus left without immediate employment, 
I naturally recuratothepnstorfutuvei thereflector 

' 1 that he was happy, and knows thai he cannot 
a now ; he sees that he may yet be happy, and 
wisbeB the hour was come ; thus every period of 

) continuance is miserable, except that very 
diort one, immediate gratification. Insteail of a 
life of dissipation, none has more Irequent innver- 
ns with disagreeable self than he : his enthu- 
ns are but few and transient i liis appetites, 
like angry creditors, continually making fruitless 
" mands for what lie is unable to pay, and tlie 

eater his former pleasures, the more strong his 
regret, the more impatient his expectations : a hfe 
of pleasure is tberefure the most uupleaaing life in 
Ibe world. 

Habit has rendered the man of business more 
FOol in his desires j lie finds less regret for past 
pleasures, and less solicitude for those to come. 
Tiie life he now leads, though tainted in some mea- 
sure with hope, U yet not afflicted so strongly with 
regret, and is less divided between short-lived rap- 
ture and lasting anguish. The pleasures he has 
' njoyed are not so vivid, and those he has to 
' '.pectcanitDtconseijuently create so much anxiety, 

'llie philosopher, who extends his regard to all 
mankind, mnst have still a smaller coueem for 
ij what has already affected, or may hereafter affect 
himself ; the concenis of others make his whole 
I study, and that study is Ills pleasure ; and this 
pleasure is continuing in its nature, because it can 
b<^ changed at will, leaving but few of those anxi- 



ous intervals v-hich are employed in remembrance 
or antioipation. The philosopher by this n 
leads a Ufo of almost continued dissipation : 
refleclion, which mokes the uneasiness and misery 
of others, serves as a companion and ii 

In a word, positive happino 
and incapable of increase ; misery is artificial, and 
generally proceeds from our tolly. Philosophy 
, can add to our happiness in no other manner, hut 
by diminishing our misery ; it should not pretend 
to increase our present stock, but make us econo- 
mists of what wo are possessed of. The great 
source of calamity hes in regret or anticipation 
he, ttierefore, is most wise who thinks of the pi 
sent alone, regardless of the past or the futu: 
This is impossible to the man of pleasure ; il 
difficult to the man of business ; and is in soi 
measure attainable by the philosopher. Ilappy 
were all born philosophers, all bom with a talent 
of thus dissipating our own cares, by spreading 
them upon all mankind 1 Adieu. 

LETTER XLV. 

Fnun Lim Chi Altahdi ta Fuh llaaK. flnt Pmidail of 

the Geremunlal Academy at ]*ukiii. io Cbtno. 

TnonGH the frequent Invitations I receive from 
men of distinction here might excite the vanity of 
some, I am quite mortified, however, when I cot 
sider Ibe motives that inspire tlicir civility. I ai 
sent for not to be treated as a friend, but to satisfy 
curiosity ; not to be entertained, so much oi ~ 
dered at ; the same eameatnesa which excjtei 
to see a Chinese, would have made them ei^ually 
proud of a visit from a rhinoceros. 

From the highest to the lowest, this people s 
fond of sights and monsters. I am told (^ a , . 
son here who gets a very comfortable liycliLood 
by making wonders, and then selhng or showing 
them to Uie people for money ; no matter how 
insignificant they were in the beginning, by lock- 
ing them up close, and showing for money, they 
soon became prodigies 1 His first essay in this 
way was to exhibit himself as a wax-work fljnr 
hehind a glass door at a pnppct-show. Ih 
keeping the spectators at a proper distance, and 
having his head adorned with a copper crown, ht 
looked extremely natural, and very like the lift 
itself. He Gontinaed this exhibition with suocess. 
till an involuntary tit of sneezing brought him tc 
life before all the spectatois, and consequently ren- 
dered him for that time as entffely useless as the 
peaceable inhabitant of a catacomb. 

Determined to act the statue no more, he ni 
levied contributious under the figure of an Indian 
king ; and by painting his fitce and counterfeiting 
the savage bowl, he frighted several ladies and 
children with amazing success : in this manner, 
therefore, he might have lived very comfortably, 
had he not been arrested for a debt that was con- 
tracted when he was the figure in wax-work : thus 
his face underwent on involuntary ablution, and he 
found himself rednced to his primitive complexion 
and indigence. 

After Eume time, being freed from gaol, he was 
now grown wiser, and instead of making himself a 
wonder, was. resolved only to make wonders. He 
learned the art of pasting up mummies ; was never 
at a loss for an artificial lusus nalure ; nay, it 
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has been reported, that he has sold seven petrified 
lobsters of his own manufacture to a noted collec- 
tor of rarities ; but this the learned Cracovius Pu- 
tridus has undertaken to refute in a very elaborate 
dissertation. ^ 

His last wonder was nothing more than a halter, 
yet by this halter he gained more than by all his 
former exhibitions. The people, it seems, had got 
it into their heads that a certain noble criminal 
was to be hanged with a silken, rope. Now there, 
was nothing they so much wished to see as this 
very rope ; and he was resolved to gratify their 
curiosity : he therefore got one made, not only of 
silk, but to render it more striking, several threads 
of gold were intermixed. The people paid their 
money only to see silk, but were highly satisfied 
when they found it was mixed with gold into the 
bargain. It is scarcely necessary to mention, that 
the projector sold his silken rope for almost what 
it had cost him, as soon as the criminal was known 
to be hanged m hempen materials. 

By their fondness of sights, one would be apt to 
imagine, that instead of desiring to see things as 
they should be, they are rather solicitous of seeing 
them as they ought not to be. A cat with four 
less is disregarded, though never so useful ; but 
if it has but two, and is consequently incapable of 
catching mice, it is reckoned inestimable, and 
every man of taste is ready to raise the auction. 
A man, though in his person faultless as an aerial 
genius, might starve ; but if stuck over with 
hideous warts like a porcupine, his fortune is made 
for ever, and he may propagate the breed with 
impunity and applause. 

A good woman in my neighbourhood, who was 
bred a habit-maker, though she handled her 
needle tolerably well, could scarcely get employ- 
ment. But being obliged by an accident to have 
both ber hands cut off from the elbows, what 
would in another country have been her ruin, 
made her fortune here : she now was thought 
more fit for her trade than before ; business 
flowed in apace, and all people paid for seeing 
the mantua-maker who wrought without hands. 

A gentleman showing me his collection of pic- 
tures, stopped at one with peculiar admiration ; 
" There, cries he, "is an inestimable piece." 
I gazed at the picture for some time, but could 
see none of those graces with which he seemed 
enraptured ; it appeared to me the most paltry 
piece of the whole collection : I therefore de- 
manded where those beauties lay, of which I was 
yet insensible. " Sir," cries he, ** the merit does 
not consist in the piece, but in the manner in 
which it was done. The painter drew the whole 
with his foot, and held the pencil between his toes : 
I bought it at a very great price ; for peculiar 
merit should ever be rewarded.*' 

But these people are not more fond of wonders 
than liberal in rewarding those who show them. 
From the wonderful dog of knowledge, at present 
under the patronage of the nobility, down to the 
man with the box, who professes to show the best 
imitation of Nature that was ever seen, they all 
live in luxury. A singing-woman shall collect 
subscriptions in her own coach-and-six ; a fellow 
shall make a fortune by tossing a straw from his 
toe to his nose ; one in particular has found that 
eating fire was the most ready way to live : and 
another, who gingles several bells fixed to his cap. 



is the only man that I know of who has received 
emolument from the labours of his head. 

A young author, a man of good-nature and 
learning, was complaining to me some nights ago 
of this misplaced generosity of the times. ** Here,** 
says he, ** have I spent part of my youth in 
attempting to instruct and amuse my feUow- 
creatures, and all my reward has been solitude, 
poverty, and reproach ; while a fellow not pos- 
sessed of even the smallest share of fiddling mer^ 
or who has perhaps learned to whistle double, ii 
rewarded, applauded, and caressed 1'* — ** Pritiw; 
young man,** says I to him, " are you ignono^ 
that in so large a city as this, it is better to be a 
amusing than a useful member of society ! Cm 
you leap up and touch your feet four times before 
you come to the ground T' — " No, sir." — ^ Ctk 
you pimp for a man of quality % " — ^ No, sir.**— 
" Can you stand upon two horses at fall speed f 
— *' No, sir.'* — " Can you swallow a pen-knife 1" — 
"I can do none of those tricks." — ^** Why, then," 
cried I, " there is no other prudent meacs of sub- 
sistence left but to apprise the town that yoa 
speedily intend to eat up your own nose, by inib- 
scription." 

I have frequently regretted that none of our 
Eastern posture-masters or show-men have ever 
ventured to England. I should be pleased to see 
that money circulate in Asia, which is now sent 
to Italy and France, in order to bring their vaga- 
bonds hither. Several of our tricks would un- 
doubtedly give the English high satisfaction. Mat 
of fashion would be greatly pleased with the pos- 
tures as well as the condescension of our dancing- 
girls ; and ladies would equally admire the con- 
ductors of our fire-works. What an agreeable 
surprise would it be to see a huge fellow with 
whiskers flash a charged blunderbuss full in a 
lady's face, without singing her hair or melting 
her pomatum ! Perhaps when the first surprise 
was over, she might then grow familiar with dan- 
ger ; and the ladies might vie with each other in 
standing fire with intrepidity. 

But of all the wonders of the East, the moet 
useful, and I should fancy the most pleamogi 
would be the looking-glass of Lao, which refiecto 
the mind as well as the body. It is said that tiM 
Emperor Chusi used to make his concubines dress 
their heads and their hearts in one of these glasses 
every morning ; while the lady was at her toileti 
he would frequently look over her shoulder ; and 
it is recorded, that among the three hundred 
which composed his seraglio, not one was foui^ 
whose mind was not even more beautiful thui 
her person. 

I make no doubt but a glass in this countnr 
would have the very same effect. The Eugliui 
ladies, concubines and all, would undoubtedly cot 
very pretty figures in so faithful a monitor. There, 
should we happen to peep over a lady^s shoulder 
while dressing, we might be able to see neither 
gaming nor ill-nature ; neither pride, debauchery, 
nor a love of gadding. We should find her, if 
any sensible defect appeared in the mind, more 
careful in rectifying it, than plastering up the 
irreparable decays of the person ; nay, I am even 
apt to fancy, that ladies would find more real 
pleasure in this utensil in private, than in any 
other bauble imported from China, though] ever 
so expensive or amusing. 
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LETTER XLVI. 

Upon fioiahing my last letter I retin'd to mBt, 
reflectinft upon the wondera uf tlio glass of Lao, 
wishing to be poBseBaed of one bere, aiid roaoLving 
in such a case to oblige every lady with a. sight 
of it for nothing. What fortune denied mc 
iraking, fancyauppliod me in a dream ; the gl&as, 
I know Dot hon, whs put into my poasestuoQ, and 
I could pcrueive sever^ Udies approaching, some 
ToluntKnly, others driven forward against tbeir 
wills by a. set of diacoaleated genii, who by in- 
tuition I knew were their husbands. 

The apartment in which I was to sliow away 
was filled with several gaming-tables, as if iuat 
forsftkeii ; the candles were burnt to the soGltet, 
nnd the hour waa fire o'clock in the mopning. 
Placed Bt one end of the room, which was of 
prodigious length, I could more easily distinguish 
Eveiy female figure as she msfched up from the 
door: butguesamy surprise, when I could scarcely 
perceive one blooming or agreeahlo face among 
the number I This, however, I attributed to tho 
early hour, and kindly considered that the face of 
X lady just risen from bed ought always to Bud b 
compasAionate advocate. 

The first person wlio came up in order lo view 
her intellectual face waa a commoner's wife, who, 
I aa I afterward found, being bred up during her 
virginity in a, pawnbroker's shop, now attempted 
Lo make np the defects of breeding and sen^ment 
by the magnificence of her dress and expensive- 
oess of lier amusements, "Mr. Showman," cried 
Blie, approaching, " I am told you has something 
Id show in that there sort of magic laulem, by 

protest, as my Lord Beetle says, I am sure it will 

I be vastly pretty, for I have never seen anything 

I like it before. But how ; are we to strip ofi' our 

clothes and be turned inside out I if so, ojs Lord 

Beetle says, I absolutely declare off ; for 1 would 

not strip for the world before a man's face, and so 

I tellt liis lordship almost every night of his life." 

I informed the lady that 1 would dispense with the 

I ceremony of stripping, and immediately presented 

my glass lo her view. 

As when a first-rate beauty, after having with 
difficulty escaped the small-pox, revisits her b- 
r'oarile mirror, that mirror which had repeated 
'he flattery of every lover, and even added force 
.1 the compliment, expecting to see what hod so 

< rtcn given her pleasuro, she no longer beholds 
il^c cherry lip, tho polished forehead, and speaking 
hlush, but a hateful phiz, quilted inlo a thousand 
=«Buns by the liand of deformity ; grief, resent- 
ment, and rage fill her bosom by turns ; she blames 

I ihe fates and the stars, but most of all the un- 

I happy gliuts feela her resentment. So it was with 

the lady in question ; she had never seen her own 

iiiind before, and was now shocked at its deformity. 

< <ue single look was sufflcient to satisfy her curi- 
"^ity : I held up the glass to her face, and she shut 

icr eyes : □□ entreaties could prevail upon her to 
;aze ooce more ! she was even going to snatch it 
rom my hands, and break it in a thousand pieces. 
found it was Idme therefore to dismiss her ss 
ncorrigible, and show away lo the next that 
' offered. 



This ivss an unmarried lady, who ci 
a stale of virginity till thirty-six, and then admit- 
ted a lover when she despaired of a husband. No j 
woman was louder at a revel than she, perfectly 
f^-ee-heartcd, and almost in every respect a man ; ' 
aho mideratood ridicule lo perfection, and was once i 
known even to Solly out in orderlo beat the watch, 
" Here you, my dear, with the outlandish face," 
cried she, addressing me, " let me tolie a single 

peep. Not that I care tiiree d b what fijjnre I 

may cut in the gloss of sQch an old-jouiioned 

creature ; if I am allowed the beauties of tile face 

bylpeople of fashion, I know the world will be 

complaiBanl 

mind mto t „ 

her as ahe desired, and must confess was shocked 

with tho retlectiou. The lady, however, gazed for 

some time with the utmost complacency ; and at 

last turning to mc with tho most satisfied smile, 

sold, ■* She never could think s)io had been half so 

handsome." 

Upon her dismission a lady of distinction was 
reluctantly hauled along to the glass by her hus- 
band : in bringing her forward, as he came first 
'b the glass himself, his miud appeared tinctured 



liud appeared tii 
', and I was g 



u= 



reproach him for using her with such si 
but when the lady come to present herself I ii 
diately retracted ; for, alas I It was seen th 
had but too much reason for his suapicions. 

The next was a lady who usually teased oil her 
acquuntonco in desiring lo be told of her faults, 
and then never mended any. Upon approaching 
the gloaa I could readily perceive vanity, affecta- 
tion, and some other ill-looking blots on her mind ; 
wherefore by my odvice she Immediately aet about 
mending. But I could easily find sho was not 
earnest in the work ; for as she repaired them on 
ono side, they generally broke out on another. 
Thus, after three or four attempts, she began tc 
make the ordinary use of the glass in settling her 

The company now mode n 
learning, who approached with a slow pace and a 
solemn countenance, which for her own sake I 
could wish hod been cleoner- " Sir,'' cried the 
lady, fionrlBhing her hand, which held a pinch of 
snuff, " I shall be enraptured by having presented 
to my view a mind with which I have so long 
studied to be acquainted ; but, in order to give the 
sex a. proper example, 1 must insist that all the 



glass, showed the lady a mind by no m 
OS she expected to see. Ill-nature, ill-placed pride, 
and spleen, were too legible to be mistaken. No- 
thing could bo more omuaing thon the mirth of 
her femole companions who hod looked ( 
They bad hated her from the begitming, and now 
the apartment echoed with a universal laugh. 
Nothing but a fortitude like hers could have ' ' ' 
stood their raillery ; she stood it, however ; 
when the burst was Bibauated, with great tran- 
quillity she assured the company, that the whole 
was a deceptio visus, and that she was too well 
acquainted with her own mind to believe any Salae 
representations from another. Thus saying she 
retired with a sullen sotiefac^on, resolved n~* ~~ 
mend her faults, hut tO write a eriticiBm oi 
mental reflector. 
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I, by this Ijnie, I began nipelf to 
suspect the fidelity of my mirror ; for an thebuJiea 
tppeared at leMt to haTe the merit of riBiog early, 
since they were np at five, I waa amazed to find 
nothinj! of this good quality pictnred upon their 
minds in the reflection ; I was resolTed, therefore, 
communicate my suepiciuus to a [ody, whose 
intellectual countenance appeared more fair than 
any of the rest, not having above ecTenty-nine 
BpotB in all, besideH elips and foibles. " 1 own, 
young woman," said I, " that there are some vir- 
tues upon lliat mind nf yours ; but there is still one 
which I did not ace represented ; I mean that of 
rising betimes in the morning ; I fancy the glass 
&lse In that partjcular." The yonng lady smiled 
■t my BinipliciCy ; and with a blush confessed, that 
she and the whole company had been up all night 
gaming. 

By this tune all the ladies except one hod seen 
LhemseUes successively, and disliked the show, or 
icolded the showman ; I was resolved, however, 
that she who seemed to neglect herself, 
neglected by the rest, should take a vii 
going 

face. Hi 

no blot, no stain appeared on any part of the faith- 
ful mirror. As when the large, unwritten page 
E resents its snowy spotless bosom to the wrilePa 
and, BO appe&red the glass to my view, " Hear, 
ye daughters of English ancestors," cried I, 
" turn hither, and behold an object worthy imita- 
^n : look upon the mirror now, and acknowledge 
its justice, and this woman's pre-eminence 1" The 
Isdies obeyed the sumaions, came up in a group, 
and looking on acknowledged there was some 
truth in the picture, as the person now represented 
had been deaf, dumb, and a, fool from her cradle. 
Thus much of my dream I distinctly remember ; 
the rest was filled wiili chimeras, enchanted cas- 
tles, and flying dragons, as usual. As you, my 
dear Fum Hoam, are pkrticolarly verued in the 
interpretatiun of those midnight warnings, what 
pleasure should 1 find in your explanation I but 
' ' r distance prevents : I make no doubt, 
r, but that from my description you will 
uch venerate the good qualities of the 
English ladies in general,since dreams, you know, 
;o always by contraries. Adieu. 



LETTER XLVII. 

Fioia LncN Cai ALTtfoi to IIihsfo, a ilsve In Fei 
Yom last letters betray a mind seemingly fond 
of wisdom, yet tempested up by a thousand vi ' 
OUB passions. You would fondly persuade 

duct, and yet your mind seems not less enslaved 
than your body. Knowledge, wisdom, erud" 
arts, and elegatice, what are they, hut the 
trappings of the mind, if they do not serve i 
crease the happiness of the possessor I A 
rightly inntituted in the school of philosophy 
acquires at once the stability of the oak, and Uie 
flexibility of the oner. The truest manner ol 
lessening our agonies is to shrink from theii 
pressure ; is to confess that we feel them. 

The fartitude of European sages is but a dream : 
for where lies the merit in being insensible to the 



strokes of fortune, or in diseembling our e 
bility I Ifwe oreinsensible, thatBrises only fmm 
a happy constitutiiin ; thatiaa blessing pTevions1]> 
granted by Heaven, and which do art can procure, 
I institutioTis improve. ' 

If we dissemble oar feelings, we only oTtiBmaUr ' 
endeavour to persuade others that we enjoy pil' ' 
vileges which we actually do not possess. Tn>% 
while we endeavour to appear happy, we fee! U 
once all the pongs of internal misery, ajid all the 
self-reproaching consciousness of endeavotiring to 

I know but of two sects of philosophers in Hit 
world that have endeavoured to inculcate, thil 
fortitude is but an imaginary virtue ; I mean Ik* 
followers of Confucius, and those who profess tilt 
doctrines of Christ. All other sects teach piij* 
under misfortunes ; they alone tcacli humiliQr. 
Night, says our Chineae philosopher, not mi " 
surely follows day, than groaiia and tears gr 
out of pain ; when misfortunrs therefore opprs 
when tyrants threaten, it is ottr interest, it is i 
duly, to fly even to dissipation for support, to sc 
redreea from friendship, or seek redress frma that 
best of friends who loved as into hrang. 

Philosophers, my son, have long deelainwd 
^aioBt the passions, as being the souree of all nil 
miseries ; they are (be source of all our misfo^ 
tunes, I own ; bat they are the source of out 

sures too : and every endeavour of oar livei , 

all the institutions of philosophy, should tend to 
this : not to dissemble an absence of pasHon, bH 
to repel those which lead to vice by those whidi 

The soul may be compared to a field of battle, [| 

where two armies are ready every moment ' 
counter ; not a single vice but has a more powec H 
ful opponent ; and not one virtae but may bi n 
overborne by a combination of vices. Roun |l 
guides the bonds of either host, nor can It aabdiia l| 
one passion but by the asdstanee of anattatt. If 
Thus OS a bork on every side beset with slo 
enjoys a state of rest, so does tho mind, w 
infiuenoed by a just equipoise of the puMi 
enjoy tranquillity, 

1 liave used such meiuifl aa my little fort 
would admit to procure yoar freedom. I i 
lately written to the governor of Argon to p^l 
your rniiBom, though at the expense of all tw I 
wealth 1 brought with me from Chba. U n| 
become poor, we shall at least have the {di 

of bearing poverty together ; for what is fi „— _ 

or famine when weighed against friendsliip and H 
freedom I Adieu. 



LETTER XLVIII. 
From LiiH Cm Altanoi to <•». Merchant In Anute 
HArPKNiNG some daj-a ago to call at a pwi 
to amuse myself m examining some picturea, (l l 
had DO design to buy,) it surprised lue to see. 
young prince in the working.raom, dreseed in i 
paint«r^s apron,and assiduously learning thelrade. H 
We instantly remembered to have seen each othsii I , 
and, after the usual compliments, I stood hy wMU 
he continued to paint on. As everything done bj 
the rich is praised, as princes here, as well as is 
China, ore never without followers, three or fbur | 
persons who had the appearance of gentlemen |' 
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were placed behind hun, Co comfort and applaud 
him at every stroke. 

Need I 1«11, that it structt me with very dis- 
agrecnble wnsations In see a youth, who by hia 
HtiitioQ in life had it in his power to bo useful 
to thousands, thus letting hia mind run to waste 
upon canvas, at the same time fancying himself 
improving in taste, and filling his rank with proper 
decorum I 

As seeing an error, and attempting to redress 
it, are only one and the same with me, I look 

of a Chinese scroll, intended for Ihe frame of a 
picture, to asaare him, that a mandarin of China 
thought H minute acquaintance with such mechO' 
nical trifles below his dignity. 

This reply raised tbo indignation of some, and 
the contempt of othera : I could hear the names 
of Vandal, Goth, iaite, pnlile aril, delicaa/, nnd 
fir0, repeat^ in tones of ridicule or resentment. 
Bat considering that it was in vaiu to argue 
against people who had so much to say, without 
contradicting tliem, I begged leave to repeat a 
fiiiry tale. This request redouhlcd their laughter; 
but, not easily abasheil at the raillery of boys, I 
persisted, observing, that it would set the absurdity 
of placing our affections upon triHes in the strong, 
eat point of view, and adding, that it was hoped 

" For heaven's sake," cried tlie great man, wash- 
ing hia brush in water, " let ua have no morality 
at present : if wo must have a story, let it he with- 
out any mural." I pretended not to hear ; and, 
while he handled the brush, proceeded as follows : 

" In tile kingdom of Bonbolbin, which, by tiie 
Chinese annals, appears to have floumhed twenty 
thousand years ago, there reigned a prince en- 
!<'»-ed with every accomplishment wliicb generally 
ht^tingulshes the sons of kings. Hie beauty was 
litighter than the sun. The aun, to which he was 
nearly related, would sometimes stop his coulee 
in order to lank down and admire him. 

" Hia mind was not leas perfect than hia body ; 
he knew all things without having ever read ; phi- 
losophers, poets, and hietoriana submitted their 
works for hia decision ; and so penetiutiug was 
he, that he could tf II the merit of a book by look- 
ing ou the cover. He made epic poems, tragedies, 
and pastorala with sorpriwng facility ; aong, epi- 
gram, or rebua, was all one to him, lliough it is 
observed he could never finish an acrostic. In 
short, the fairy who presided at his birth had 
endowed hira with almost every perfection, or, 
wliat vms just the same, his suhjects were ready 
to Bcknuwledge he possesaed them all ; and for his 
own part he knew nothing to the contrary. A 
'■ ' ' ■ " suitable 






a called Bonbennin-la 



bobbin-boabobhinet, which signifies, Enlighle 
^f Ihe Sua. 

" As !je was very powerful, and jet unmarried, 
nil the neinhhouring kings earnestly sought hia 
nllioDce. Each sent his daughter dressed out in 
the most magnilioent manner, aiid with the most 
lumptuous retinue imaginable, in order to allure 



A his court n 



\o that a 



hundred foreign 
isite sentuneni and beauty, each 
make'seveo hundred ordiuai'y 



" Distracted in such a variety, the 
Bonbenuin, had he not been obliged liy the laws 
of the empire to make choico of one, would very 
willingly have married them all, for none under- 
stood gallantry better. He spent nnmberlesB houra 
of solicitude in endeavouring to determine whom 
he ahould choose : one lady was possessed of every 
perfection, but he disliked her eyebrows ; another 
was brighter than the morning star, hut be disap- 
proved her fong whang ; a third did not lay white 
enough on her eheek ; and a fourth did not suffi- 
cieutly blacken her nails. At Inst, after number- 
less disappointmentB on the one side and the other, 
he made choice of the incomparable Nanhoa, queen 
of the scarlet dragons. 

" The preparations for the royal nuptials, or the 
envy of the disappointed ladies, needs no descrip- 
tio[i i both the one and the otlier were as great as 
they could bo ; the heautiful princess was con- 
ducted, amidst admiring multitudes, to the royal 
couch, where, after being divested of eveiy en- 
cumbering ornament, she was placed in eipeclance 
of the youthful bridegroom, who did not keep her 
long in expectation. He came more cheerful than 
the morning, and impi-inting on her lips a bummg' 
kiss, the attendants look this as a proper signal to 
withdraw. 

" Perhaps I ought to have mentioned in the 
beginning that, among several other qualifications, 
the prince was fond of collecting and breeding 
mice, which, being a harmleaa pastime, none of his 
connaellora thought proper to dissuade him from. 
He therefore kept a variety of these pretty little 
animals in the most beautiful cages, enrichtMl with 
diamonds, rubies, emeralds, pearls, and other 
precious atones : thus he innocently spent four 
houra each day, iu contemplating their innocent 
Uttle pastimes. 

" But to proceed. The prince and princess 
were now in-bed ; one with all the love and es- 
pectation, the other with all the modesty and fear, 
which is natural to suppose, both willing, yet afraid 
to begin i when the prince, happening to look 
' ^arda the outside of the bed, pei ' ' ' 



itifnl a 



1 thei 



i, a white 



mouse with green eyea, playing aboat Uie floor, 
and performing a hundred pretty tricks. He was 
already muster of blue mice, red mice, and even 
white mice with yellow eyes 1 but a white mouse 
with green eyes waa what ho long endeavoured to 
possess : wherefore, leaping from bed with the 
utmost impatience and agility, the youthful prince 
attempted to seize the little charmer, but it was 
lied in a moment ; for alna 1 the mouse was sent 
by a discontented princess, and was itself a fairy. 

" It is impossible to describe tiie agony of the 
prince upon this occaidon, he sought round and 
round every pait of the room, even tlie bed where 
the princess lay was not exempt from the inquiry ; 
he turned the princess on one side and the other, 
stripped her quilo naked, but no mouse was to 
be found ; the princess was kind enough to assist, 
but s^l to no purpose. 

" ' Alas,' cried the young prince in an agony, ' how 
unhappy am I to be thus disappointed I never sure 
was su beautiful an animal seen I I would give 
hair my kingdom and my princess to bim that 
would find It.' The princeaa, though not much 
pleased with the latter part of his offer, endea. 
voured to comfort him aa well as she could ; ahe 
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let him know tlutt be had b hnndn-d mice alnad}-, 
rbich oughl to be at least Hiffideot to ntisTy any 
pfailoeopher tike him. Though none of them hod 
gtceo eyes, yet he should Uani to tluuik HcsTen 
that they had eyes. She (old him (for she was a 
profuonil morsiliBt) that inenntble evils must be 
borne, and that oeeleas lameDtations were vun, 
and that man wbb bom to misTortuuM ; she even 
entreated ham to return to bed, and nhe would 
endeavoDT to InU him on her bosom to repose ; but 
Btill the priuee aintinued inconsolable ; and, re- 
garding her with a Btem wr for which hia family 
was remarkable, he vowed never to sleep ui the 
royal palace, or indulge himself in the innocent 
ptBBmire8ofinatrauunj',Ullhehad found the white 
mouM with the Kreen eyes." 

" Pr'ytheo, Cuonel Leech," etied his lordship, 
interrupting me, " how do you like that nose ; don t 
you thmk there ia someOiing of the manner of 
Rembrandt in it I A prinoe m all this agony for 
a while mouse, O ndu:ulaua t Don't j'oa think. 
Major Varapyre, that eyebrow stippled very pret- 
tily I But pray what are the green eyes lo the 
purpose, except to amuse children 1 I would gii 
a thousand guineas to lay on the colouring of this 
cheek more smoothly. But 1 ask pardon ; pray, 
sir, proceed," 



LETTER XLIX 

''Kl»as,"contJnaed I,"at that time weredifferenl 
from what they are now : they then never engaged 
tlieir word for anythmg which they did not rigor- 
ously intend to perform. This was the case o< 
Bonbennin, who continuod all night to lament hit 
misfortunes lo the princess, who echoed groan for 
groan. When morning caroe, he published an 
edict, offering half his kingdom luid bis princess, 
to the person who should catcli and bring hun the 
white mouse with the grecii eyes. 

" The edict was scarcely published, when all the 
traps in the kingdom were bailed with choest 
nunibei'less mice were taken and destroyed ; hi 
still the macb-wistied-for mouse was not amor 
the number. The privy-council was assembU 
more than onee to give their advice : but all their 
deliberatiDns caroe to nothing ; even though there 
' — eompleta vermin-killers, and three pro- 
of the number. Frequent 
il on extraonliiinry occasions, 
were sent from all parts of the empire ; but thoagh 
these promised well, thonjh in them he received 
anassurance, that hia Giithrul subjects would assist 
in his scBrcli with their lives and fortunes, yet, 
with all their loyalty, they Med when the time 
came that the mouse was to be caaglit. 

" The prince therefore was resolveil to go him- 
self in search, determined never to lie two nights 
in ono place till he had foond wliat iie sought for. 
Thus quitting his palace without attendants, ho 
set out upon his journey, aud travelled through 
many a desert, and crossed many a river, over 
high hills, and down along vales, still restless, still 
inquiring wherever he came ; but no white mouse 
was to be found. 

" As one day, fatigued with his journey, ho was 
shading himself frijm the heat of a mid-day aun, 
under the arehing hraiichea of a baoaua-tree. 



fsesed rat-catclien 



meditating on the object of hk pnrsiUi, he per- ' 
ccived an old woman, hideously deformed, ap- ! 

E reaching him. By her stoop, and the wrinkles of 
er visage, she seemed at least five hundred y«arB I 
old ; and the spotted toad was not more freikled ' 
than was her skin. ' Ah ! Prince Bonbennin-bon- 
bobbiu-bonbobbinel,' cried the fairy, ' what has led 
yon so many thousand miles from your own king- 
dom ; what is it you took for, and what inducn 
you to travel into the kingdom of Emmeta !' Tbe 
prince, who was excessively complaisant, told tur 
the whole story three times over, for she was hud 
of hearing. ' Well,' said the old fairy. Tor anch de 
was, ' I promise to put yon in posseSBion of Hit 
while mouse with green eyes, and that immediately 
too, upon one condition.' ' One condition,' cried ttn 
prince in a nipture, ' name a tiiousand 1 I i ' " 
undergothem all with pleasure.' 'Nay,' iDti>m] 
the old fairy, ' I ask but one, and that not ' 
mortifying neither ; and it is only that yon 
stantiy consent to marry me.' 

" It is impossible lo express the prince's i 
fusion at this denuind : he loved the mouse, 
he detested the bride ; he hesitated ; be de^red 
time to think upon the proposal ; be would bave 
been glad to consult his friends on such 
eion. ' Nay, nay,' cried the odious fatiy, ' if yon 
demur, I retract my promise ; I do " ' '--'- •- 
force my favours on any man. Here, yon my 
atlcndants,' cried she, stamping with her fool, ' Irt 
my machine be driven up ; Barbacela, ftneen nf 

She had no sooner spoken than her fiery cbariol 
appeared in the air, diawn by two snails ; and sin 
was just going to Htep in, when the prin« refledid 



princess Nanhoa, falling on his knees, 
forgiveness for having rashly rejected 
beauty. This well-timed compliment inalanllj 
appeased the angry (airy- She alTected a hideow 
leer of approbation, and, taking the young prinN 
by the hand, conducted him to a. ueighbotCTllIg 
church, where they were married together in I 
miimont *.s BOon OS the ceremony was peribrmed, 
who was lo the last degree desirous n 



Beemg hi 



linded tlie bride of 



her promise. ' To confi^ss a truth, my prince,' disd 
she, ' I myself am that vei^ white mouse you satr 
on your wedding oight in the royal apartment. I 
now therefore give you the choice, whethor j« 
would have me a mouse by day and a wnmaa l9 
night, or a mouse by night and a woman by S*Jii 
Though the prince was an excellent caaoia^Ml 
was quite at a loss how to determine, but at ~ 
thought it most prudent to have recourse to a 
cat that had followed him from his own dominion^ 
and frequently amused him with its convenati 
and assisted him with its advice ; in fact, this 
was no other than the fulhful princess Nanhoa 
herself, who had shored with Um all his hardships 
in this disguise. 

" By her instructions he was detormined in his 
choice, and, returning to the old fairy, prudently 
observed, that as she must have been sensible he 
had married her only for the sake of what she 
had, and not for her personal qualifications, he 
thought it would for several reasons be most con- 
venient if she continued a woman by day and 
appeared a mouse by night. 
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■< The old fury wu a good deid mortiiied at her 
husband's want of gallautry, though she was re- 
luctantly obliged to ogmjdy ; tlie dny was therefore 
spent in the luOBt polite umuBementa, the gentle- 
men tulked smut, ihe luilies laughed, and were 
angry. At last the happy night drew near, ttio 
blue cat still stuck by tJie side uf its master, and 
eveu followed him tu the bridal apartment. Bar- 
bocela entered the chamber, wearing a ttsin fifteen 
yards long, eupperted by porcupinea, and all over 
beset with jewels, which served to reader her 
more detestable. She was juat stepping into bed 
to the prince, forgetting her promise, when he 
insisted upon seeing ber in the shape of a mouse. 
Shs had promised, and no fairy can break her 
word ; wherefore asaumiag the figure of the most 
beautiful mouse in the world, ^e skipped and 
played about with an infinity of Bmusomcut. The 
prince, in an agony of rapture, was desirous of 
seeing hia pretty playfellow move a slow dance 
abnut the floor lo his own singing ; he began to 
sing, and the mouse immediately lo perform with 
the most perfect ktiowledfre uf time, and the finest 
grace and greatest gravity imaginable : it only 
begau, for Nanhua, who hod long waited the 
opportuuity in the shape of a cat, flow upon it 
iuatantly without remorse, and eating it up in the 
I hundredth part of a moment, broke the charm, 
and then resumed her natural figure. 

The prince now found that he had all along 
a under the power of enchantment, that Ins 
passion for the white mouse was entirely fictitious, 

1 not the genuine complexion of his soul ; he 

V saw that his eomestnesa after mice was an 
Uliberal amusement, and mach more becomlag a 

.-catcher than a prince. AH his meanuemcs 

w stared him in the ^ice, he begged the discreet 
princess's pardon a, hundred times. The princess 
venr readily forgave him ; and both returning to 
thetr palace in Bonhobbin, lived very happily to- 
gether, and reigned many years with all that 
wisdom which, by the story, they appear to have 
been possessed of; perfectly convinced by their 
rormer adventures, that 1/iey aha place Iheir affec- 
■' it on trifles at first for amuieminl, icill fiul 

re Iriflea al last beoome their maul terumi coa- 

i." AiUeu. 



LETTER L. 
From liBN Chi Altakoi to Fuii Hoak, first PresEiImt of 

Ask an Eoglishmau what nation in the world 
enjoys most freedom, and he immediately answers 
hie own. Ask him in what that freedom consists, 
aud he is instantly ^ lent. This happy pre-emi- 
nence does not arise from the people's enjoying a 
larger share in legislation than elsewhere ; for in 
■ ■ \ particular several states in Europe excel 
m ; Dor does it arise from a greater exemption 
from taxes, for few countries pay more ; it does 
not proceed from thrir being restrained by fewer 
laws, for no people are bnrrfened with so many ; 
nor docs it particularly consist in the security of 
their property, for property is pretty well secured 
'n every polite state of Europe. 

How then are the English more free (for mure 
&«e they certainly are) than the people of any 

"■ IP country, m- under any other form of govern- 



ment whatever t Their freedom consists in thoii^ 
enjoying all the adrantages uf democracy with this 
superior prerogative borrowed from monarchy, 
that the set-eril!/ qf their laimmai/ be relaxed viilh- 
oul endangering the oontlitulion. 

In a mouarchicai slate, in which the constitution 
is strongest, the laws may be relaxed without 
danger ; for though the people should be unani- 
mous in the breach of any one id particular, yet 
still there is an etfective power superior to the 
jieople, capable of enfordDg obedience, whenever 
It may be proper to inculcate the law either 
towards the support or welbre of the commn- 

But in all those governments where laws derive 
their sanction from the people alone, transgi«B- 
sions cannot bo overlooked without bringing the 
constitution into danger, They who transgress 
the law in such a case are those who prescribe it, 
by which means it loses not only ila influence but 
its sonctioD. In every repubhc the laws most be 
strong, because the constitution is feeble ; they 
must resemble an Asiatic husband, who isjust^ 
Jealous, becBUBehs knows himself impotent. Thus 
iu Holland, Switzerland, and Genoa, new laws are 
not frequently enacted, but the old ones are 
observed with unremitting severity. In such 
republics, therefore, the people are shlveB lo laws 
of llicir own makine, Uttle leas than in unmixed 
monarchies, where they are slaves to the will of 
one subject to frailties like themselves. 

In England, from a variety of happy accidents, 
their constitution is just strong enough, or, if you 
will, monarchical enough, to permit a reUxation of 
tho severity of laws, and yet those laws still to 
remain sufficiently strong to gorem the people. 
This is the moat perfect state of civil liberty, of 
which we can form any idea ; here we see a greater 
□umber of laws than in any other countnr, while 
tile people al the same time obey only such as are 
immediately conducive to the interests of sodety ; 
several are unnoticed, many unknown ; some kept 
lo be revived and enforced upon proper occasions, 
others left to grow obsolete, oven without the 
necessity of abrogation. 

There is scarcely an Englishman who docs not, 
almost every day of his life, offend with impimity 
against some express law, and for which in a cer- 
tain conjuncture of circumstances be would not 
receive punishment. Guning.huuses, preaching 
at prohibited places, assembled crowds, noctum^ 
amusements, pubUc shows, and a hundred other 
instances, are forbid and frequented. These pro- 
hibitions are useful ; though it be prudent in their 
magistrates, and happy for their people, that they 
are not enforced, and nunc but the venal or mer- 
cenary attempt to enforce them. 

The law in this case, like an indulgent parent, 
still keeps the rod, thoQgh the child is seldom 
corrected- Were those pardoned offences to rise 
into enormity, were they likely to obstruct the 
happiness of society, or endanger the stale, it is 
then that justice would resume her tenors, and 
punish those faults she bad so often OTerlaoked 
with indulgence. It is to this ductility of the laws 
that an Englisiiman owes the freedom he enjoya 
superior to others in a more popular government ; 
every step therefore the constitution takes tcwards 
a democmtic form, every dlminudon of the legal 
authority, is, in fact, a diminutiaD of the Bubjocl^ 
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libartj, bat 

conatJtution. 
Every popular government seema calcuJftted to 

laHt onlj for a timB ; it grows rigid with age, new 

l(iwsaremultip1yiDg,tuid the old coulinue in fort-e ; 
the aabjects are oppressed, bardoned with a mal- 
tiplicity of legal injunctions ; there are none from 
lora to expect redress, and nothing but a strong 
nvalsion m the state can vindicate them into 
former liberty : thua the people of Rome, a few 
great ones excepted, found more real freedom 
under their emperors, tliaugh tjfrantfi, than they 
had experieneed in the old age uf the common- 
wealth, in wliieh their laws were beeume numerous 
and painful, in which new laws were every day 
enacting, and the old ones exacuted with rigour. 
They even refused to be reinstated in their former 
prerogatives, upon an offer made them to this 
purpose ; for they aetually found emperors the 
only means of softening the rigours of their con- 

The constiluUon of England is at present pos- 
sessed of the strength of iCe luitive oak, and the 
Rexibility of the bending tamarisk ; but should the 
people at any time, with a mistaken zeal, pant aflcr 
an imaginary freedom, and fancy that abridging 
monarchy was increasing their privileges, tbey 
would be very mueh mistaken, since every jewel 
plucked from the crown ot majesty would only be 
made uso of as a bribe to corraptiou ; It might 
enrich the few who shared it among them, but 
would in fact impoverish the public. 

As the Roman Henatora by slow and impercept' 
ihle degrees became masters of the people, yet still 
flattered them with a show of freedom, while them- 
selves only were free ; so is it possible for a body 
"'"" ' 'le they stand up for privileges, to grow 

lerance of power themselves, and the 
public become actnally dependent, while some of 
Its individuals only governed. 

If then, my friend, there shoold in this coimtry 
ever be on the throne a king who through good- 
nature or age should give up Ihe smallest part of 
his prerogative to tiie people, if there should come 
rit and popularity — but I liave 



mpted by my old friend and companion, who 
introduced a strsjiger, dressed pretty much like 
bimeelf. The gentleman made several apologies 
for his visit, begged of me to impute his intrusion 
to the sincerity erf his respect, and the warmth of 
his curiosity. 

As 1 am very suapicious of my company when 
I find them very civil without any apparent reason, 
I answered the stranger's caresses at first with 

rve ; which my triand perceiving, instantly let 

into my visitant's trade aud character, asking 
Mr. Fudge, whether ho had lately published any 
thing new 1 1 now conjectured that my guest was 
no other than a bookseller] and his answer con- 
firmed my suspicions. 



"Excuse me, sir," says he, " it is not the season ; 
books have their time as well as euciunbets. I 
would CO more bring out a new work in Hummer, 
than I wonld sell pork in tbe dog-days. Nothing 
in my way goes off in summer except very light 

paper may amuse a summer reader ; but all wir 
stock of value we reserve for a spring and winlei 
trade," " I must confess, «r," says I, " a cnriasil]' 
In kuow what you call a valuable stocti, vhieh can 
only bear a winter perusal." — ^Ir," replied Ibe 
bookselier, " it is not my way to cry up my om 
goods, but withoQt exaggeration I will venture R 
show with any of the trade ; my booliB at IbM 
have the pemdiaradvanlago of being aiwa^ new; 
and it is my way to clear ofi' my old to the trunk- 
makers every season. I have ten new title-pans 
now about me, which only want books to be added 
to make them the finest things in nature. Othen 
may pretend to direct tiie vulgar ; but that is not 
my way ; I always let the vulgar direct me ; 
wherever popnlar clamour snses, I always ectio 
the million. For instance, should the people in 
general say that such a man is a, rogue, I instantly 

thus every man buys the book, not to team 
sentiments, but (o have tbe pleasure of seeing his 
own reflected." — "But sir," interrupted l.^yon 
speak as if yourself wrote the books you publiu ; 
may 1 be so bold as to ask a sight of some of Ibew 
intended publications whieh are shortly to sutprin 
tiie world t " — " As to that sir," replied the CUt 
ativo bookseller, " I only draw out the pIlM 
myself; and though I am very cautious of com- 
municating them to any, yet, as in the end I have 
a favour to ask, you sbsl! see a few of them. Hs^ 
sir, here ~ they are, diamonds of the first water, 
J assure you. Imprimis, a translation of sevail 
medical precepts for the use of such physicians » 
do not understand Latin. Item, tlie young dergf- 
witfa 1 
Biailing 

without distorting tbe fiice. Item, the whole art 
of love made perfectly easy by a broker of 'Change 
Alley. Item, tlie proper manner of cutting Uack- 
lead pencils, and making crayons ; by the BJ^ 
Hon. the Earl of ■". Item, the muBter-Dr-~ 
general, or the review ot reviewo — " " Sir,' 
1, interrupting him, "my curiosity with regard to 
title- pages is satisfied, 1 should be gtad tu see aaine 
longer manuscript, a history, or an epic poem." — 
" Bless me," cries the man uf indiistiy, " now yon 
speak of an epic poem, yon shall see an exceltenl 
force. Here it is ; dip into it where jou will, it 
will be found replete with true modem fanmoor. 
Strokes, sir ; it u lUled with strokes of wit and 
satire in every line." " Do you call those dashes 
of the pen strokes," replied 1, " for 1 must confm 
I can see no other I " " And pray, sir, what do 
you call them 1 Do you see anything good now- 
a-days that is not filled with strokes— and dashes t 

-—Sir, n well.placed dash makes half the wit 

of our writers of modem humour". I bou^t last 

Cow].cr. wbii in hli Tatilo Talk bsi given Ihe ftiltowlB* 

An art ™,tri^ lu =d.ani« s joli.. 
So that the jKt ta elairly to be »CD. 
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ioii a ])L»^e tlisl had do other merit upon earth 
tbui nine hundred and uinetj.five lirealui, seveiity- 
t> ha ha's, three good thingE, and agarter. And 
j'et it played off, and bounced, and craclierj, and 
made more aport than a fire-work. "^ — " I fanoy 
then, MT, jou were n conaiderable gainer I " — " It 
must be uwned the piece did pay ; but upon Iha 
whole I cannot much boast oFlaHtwinter'BBuccess ; 
I gained by two murdera, hut then I lost by nn 
ill-limed charity sermon. I was a considerable 
eutferer by my Direct Road tu an Estate, but the 
InferDal Guide brought me up again. Ah, eir, 
that was a piece touched ofi' by the bands of a 
master, tilled with good things from one end tu 
the other. The author bad nothing bot the jest 
in Tiew ; no dull moral lurking beneath, nor ill- 
natured satire to sour the reader's good-lmraour ; 
he wisely considered tliat moral and liuitiour at the 
same time were quite overdoing the buBiiiees." — 
" To what purpose was the book then published ! " 
cried 1. "Sir, the book was published in order 
be sold ; and no book sold hotter, except the 
riCidsma upon it, which came out soon after ; of 
all kinds of writings, that goes off best at present ; 
and I generally' fasten a criticism upon every Bell- 
ing book that is published. 

" I once had an author who never left the least 
opening for the'critics ; close was the word, always 
very right and very dull, ever on the safe side of 
an argument ; yet, with all his qualifications, inca- 
pable • ■ ■ ■ 









good for nothing else, supplied him with pens and 
paper, and planted him at the begiunin^ of every 
nidiDth as a censor on the wurks of ouiers. In 
short,, I found him a treasure ; no merit could 
escape him ; but what is most remarkable of all, 
ever wrote best and bitterest when drunk." — 
ut are there not some works," interrupted I, 
" that from the very maunor of tiieir composition 
Ennst be exempt from criticiaui ; particularly such 
i profess lo disregard its laws ?'* — ** There is no 
ork whatsoever but be can cridciso," replied the 
ootseller ; " even though you wrote iu Chinese 
eu'Duld baveapluckatyou. Suppose you should 
ike it into your head to publish a book, let it be 
volume of Cliineae letters for instance ; write 
' bow you will, he shall ^ow the world yon could 
have written better. Should you, with the most 
local exactneSB, stick to the mannoTB and customs 
of the country from whence you come ; should you 
fine yourself (o the narrow limits of Eastern 
wledge, and be perfectly simple, and perfectly 
natural, he has then the strongest reason to exclaim. 
He may with a sneer send you back to China for 
readers. He may observe, that after the first or 
second letter the iteradon of the same simplicity is 
Dsupportably tedious ; bat the worst of all is, the 
public in such a cose will anticipate bis censures, 
I and leave you, with, all your uninstructive sim- 
plicity, to he mauled at discretion." 

" Yes," eried 1, " but in order to avoid his in- 
dignation, and wliat I ohould fear more, that of the 
public, 1 would in such a case write with all the 
knowledge T was master of. As I am not pos- 
leesed of nmch learning, at least I would not sup- 
ireSE what little 1 liod ; nor would I appear more 
4upid than nature made me." — " Here then," 
rriea the bookseller, " we should have you er 
a OUT power ; unnatural, uncasteru ; quite 






character ; ' erroneously sensible I' would be the 
whole cry ; sir, we should ttien hunt you down 
like a rat."—" Head of my father !" said 1, "sure 
there are but the two ways ; the door must either 
be shut, or it must be open. 1 must either be 
natural or unnalural."~-" Be what yon will, we 
shall criticise you/' returned the bookseller, " and 
prove you a dunce in spite of your teeth. But, 
sir, it is lime that I should come to businesa. I 
have just now in the press a history of China ; 
and if you will but put yo 



1 



while 1 



ork which I have not w 






myself." The bluntness of my reply quite abated 
the ardour of the bookseller's conversation ; r' 
after about half an hour's disagreeable rese 
he, with some ceremony, took bis leave and with- 
drew. Adieu. 



LETTER LII. 

In all other ooantries, my dearFum Hoain,the 
rich are distinguished by their dress. In Persia, 
China, aud most parts of Europe, those who are 
possessed of much gold or silver, put some of it 
upon their clothes : but in England, those who 
carry much upon their clothes are remarked for 
having but little in their pockets. A tawdry out- 
«de is regarded as a badge of poverty, and those 
who can sit at home, and gloat over th^ thou- 
sands iu silent satisfaction, arc generally found to 
do it in phijn clothes. 

This diversity of thinking &om the rest of the 
world which prevails here, I was at first at a ~ 
to account fur ; but am since informed that it 
introduced by an interconrse lietween them and 
their neighbours the French ; who, whenever they 
came in order to pay these islanders a visit, were 
generally very well dressed, and very poor, daubed 
with lace, but all the gildiug on the oulaide. By 
this method laced clothes nave been brought si 
much into contempt, that at present even theii 
mandarins are ashamed of finery. 

I must own myself a convert to English sim 
plicity : I am no more for ostentation of wealth 
than of learning. The person who m company 
should pretend to be wiser tlion others, I am apt 
to regard as illiterate and ill-bred ; the pe 
whose clothes are extremely fine, I am apt to . 
sider oa not being possessed of any superiority of 
fortune, but I'esembling those Indians who are 
found tu wear all the gold they have in the world 
in a bob at the nose. 

I was lately introduced into a company of the 
best-dressed meu I have seen since my arrival. 
Upon entering the room, I was struck with awe 
at the grandeur of the different dresses. That 
personage, thought I, in blue-and-gold must be 
some emperor's son ; that in green-mid-silver, a 
prince of the blood; and he in embroidered scarlet, 
a prime minister, all first-rate noblemen I sup- 
pose, and well-looking noblemen too. I sal 
some time with that uneaunesa which consi 
inferiority produces in the ingenuous mind, all 
attention to their diaconrse. However, I found 
I their conversatiDn more vulgar than 1 could have 



: 
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expeoted from pBrsonagea of tacb diBtinct[oQ : if 
■' He, thought I to myself, be princes, they are 

I most stupid priooes I hare ever coiivereed 
with : yet BtUI I continued to venerate their dreaa ; 

I fordr^ hasakind of mecliamcal iDHuenceon the 

My friend Id black indeed did not behave nith 
the same deference, but eontradicted the finest of 
them kU in the mcwt peremptory tones of contenipt. 

I I had scarcely time to wonder at the imprud- 
M of hia conduot, when I found occaaion to bo 

equally surprised at the absurdity of theirs ; for 
ipon the entry of a middle-aged man, dressed in 
I cap, dirty shirt and baoU, the vholc circle 
seemed diminished of their former importance, 
and contended who should be first to pay their 
obeisance to the stranger. They aomewhat re- 
Kmbled a circle of Ealmuca offering incense to a 

Eager to know the caitso of an much seeming 
GDntradictian, I vihiApored my friend out of the 
room, and found that the august company con- 
sisted of DO other than a dancing-master, two 
tiddlers, and a third-rate actor, all aaaemblod in 
order to make a set of country dances ; and tlie 
middle-aged gentleman whom 1 saw enter, wan a 
ire from the country, and desirous of learning 
new manner of footing, and smoothing np tho 
nidimentu of his rarai minuet. 

I was no longer surprised at the ouliority which 
my friend assumed among them, nay, was even 
displeased (pardon my Eastern education) that he 
had not kicked every creature of them down stairs. 
" What," SMdi," shall a set of such paltry follows 
dress theniBelreB np like ioiu of kings, and claim 
u the transitory respect of half an hour t 
!re should he some law to restrain so manifest 
a breach of privilege ; they should go from house 
tn house, as in China, with the instruments of 
their profession strung round their necks ; by this 
ins we might be able to distinguish and treat 
n in a style of becoming contempt." "Hold, 
my friend," replied my companion, " were your 
ndormatinn to take place, as dancing-masters and 
fiddlers now mimic gentlemen in appearance, we 
uld tlien find our fine gentlemen conforming to 
rs. A beau might be introduced to a lady of 
fashion with a, fiddle-case hanging at his neck by 
a red riband ; and, instead of a cane, might carry 
a fiddie-sKck. Though to ho as dull as a first- 
rate dancing-master might be used with prover- 
bial justice, yet dull as ho is, many a fine gentle- 

1 seta him up as tho proper standard of polite- 

I, copies not only the pert vivacity of his air, 
but tlie flat insipidity of his conversation. In short, 
if yon make a law against dancing-masters imitat- 
ing the fine gentleman, you should with as much 
reason enact, that no fine gentleman shall imitate 
the dancing-master. 
After I had left my friend, I made toward home, 
,' reflecting, as I went, upon the difficulty of distin- 
guishing men by their appearance. Invited, haw- 
ever, by the freshness a! the evening, I did not 
return directly, hut went to ruminate on what had 
passed in n public garden belonging to the city. 
Here, as I sat upon one of the benches, and felt 
the pleasing sympathy which nature in bloom in- 
spires, a disconsolate figure, who sat on the other 
end of the seat, seemed do way to enjoy l}ie 
serenity of the season. 



His dreaa was miserable beyond description; a 
threadbare coat of the rudest materials, a diin, 
though clean, yet e«rcniely coa«e ; hair ttal 
seeined to have been long unconscious of the comb; 
and all the rest of his equipage impreaaed with the 
marks of genuine poverty. 

Ab he continued to sigh, and testify every ^frop- 
lom of despair, I was naturally led, froi- - "— 



1 oBer comfort and assii 
my h'rart ; and that all who are 



. Ym 



tMM 



may claim a place then 

at fint declined m; 

perceiving a peeuliai _ 

of thinking, he began to unfold bimself by As- 

groes. J 

1 now found that he was not so very misenUa 
as he at first appeared ; upon my offering him • 
small piece of money, he refused my favoflTi ytt 
without appearing displeased at my intendeilM- 
nerosity. It is true, he sometimes interrupted Oe 
conversation with a sigh, and talked patbetii^yfif 
negtectai merit ;atiIlIcould perceive a BerBuilyra 
his countenance, that, upon a closer inspecfiag, 
besuuke inward content. 

Upon a pause in the eonvenwtion I was panf 
to take my leave, when he b^n!^^ I would favour 
him with my company home to supper. I wss 
surprised at such a demand from a person of hn . 
appearance, but willing to indulge curiosity I tw- 
cepled his invitation ; and though I felt mat | 
repugnance at hiring seen with one who nppewH 
so very wretched, went along with seenung ^ 

Still as he approached nearer home, his gooj 
humour proportionably bccmed to increase. At 
last ho stopped, not at the gate of a hovel, but of 
a magnificent palace t When I cast my eyMupoa 
all the sumptuous elegance which everywheiB 
presented upon entering, and then when I Idokal 
at my seeming miserable conductor, I couldscm^ 
think that all this finery lielonged to htm i y« ia 
fact it did. Numerous servants ran throuA tb» 
apartments with silent assiduity ; seveial ladies i' 
beauty, and magnificently dressed, came to wel- 
come his return : a most elegant supper was pre- 
vided ; in short I found tho person, whom a IilUe 
before I bad sincerely pitied, to he in reality a 
most refined Hpicura 1 om leAo [eonrterf amlmpl 
abroad, in ordir la feel u-ilh kreHtr guit the pic- 
ture af pre-emmtaee at home. Adieu. 



LETTER LIII. 

How often have we admired the olnqnenee of 
Europe I that strength of thinking, that delicacy 
of imagination, even beyond ^e efTorta of the 
Chinese themselves. How were we enraptured 
with those bold figures wbieh sent every senti- 
ment with force to the heart ; how have we spent 
whole days together in learning those arts by 
which European writers got withm the paauoD^ 
and led the reader aa if by enchantment 1 

But though we have learned most of the rheto- 
rical figures of the last age, yet there 
' ere, which ll 

e are more" fashionable; 
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lire, that the murcBt hlockhnul, by a, proper 
of them, ahull have the reputation of a wit ; 
I thej lie level to the meanest cnpacitieB, and ad- 
dress tfaoHe paBBionB which all have, or would be 
aaliamed to disown. 

It baa been observed, and I believe with some 
truth, that it is very difficult for a dunce to obtain 
tho reputation of a wit ; yet by the assiBtance of 
the tigure baady, this may be easily effected, and 
a bawdy blockhead often passes for a fellow of 
Hmart parta and pretensions. Eiery object in 
nature helps the joke forward, vithoat scarcely 
any effort of the imagination. If a lady stands, 
something very good may bo said upon that : if 
»he happens to fall, with the help of a little fiisliion- 
nble pruriency, there are forty sly thinj^ ready 
on the occaaioQ. But a prurient jest lias always 
been found lo give most pleasure tu a few very 
old genliemen, who, being in some meoHure 
dead to other sensations, feel tile force of the 
allusion with double violeiUM on the organs of 
risibility. 

An author who wntes in this manner is gene- 
rally sure therefore of having the very old and 
the impotent among his adnurerg ; tor these he 
may properly be said to write, and from these 
he ought tu expect his reward, his works being 
often a very proper saccedaneum to cantbarides, 
or an aesafoetida pill. His pen should be consi- 
dered in the same Ughl as the squirt of an apo- 
theearyj both being directed at the aame generous 

But though this manner of writing be perfectly 
adapted to the taste of gentlemen and ladies ot 
fashioii here, yet still it deserve? greater praise in 
being Cfjually suited to tlie most vulgar apprehen- 
sions. The very ladies and gentlemen of Benin 
or Caffraria are in this respect tolerably polito, 
and might relish a prurient joke of this kind with 
rritical propriety ; probably too with higher gust, 
as they wear neither breeches nor petticoats to 
intercept the applieation. 

It is oertiun I never could have expected the 
ladies here, biassed as they are by education, 
eajMible at ouco of bravely throwmg off their pre- 
judices, and not only applauding books in which 
iJiis fi^re makes the only merit, but even adopt- 
ing it in their own conversation. Yet so it is, the 
pretty mnocenta now carry those books only in 
tlioir hands, which formerly were iiid under the 
cushion ; they now lisp their double meanings 
with so much grace, and talk over the raptures 
they bestow with such little reserve, that I am 
sonie^mes reminded of a costom among the enter- 
tainers in China, who think it a piece of necessary 
breeding in whet the appetites of their guests, by 
letting them smell dinner in the kitchen before it 
is served up to table. 

The veneration we have tor many things en- 
tirely proceeds from their being carefully con- 
cealed. Were the idolatrous Tartar permitted to 
lift the veil which keeps his idol from view, it 
j might he a certain method to cure his future 
I superstition ; with what a noble spirit of freedom 
therefore must that writer be possessed, who 
bravely paints things as they are, who lifts the 
veil of^modesty, who displays the most hidden re- 
cesses ot the temple, and shows the erring people 
that the object of their vows is ^ther, perhaps, a 
lee or a monkey. 



However, though this fSgure be at present s 
much in fashion ; though the professors of it ar 
so much caressed by the great, those perfect 
judges of literary excellence i yet it is confessed 
to bo only a revival of what was oneo fashion- 
able liere before. There was a time when, by 
this very manner of writing, tlie gentle Tom 
Durfey, as I read in English authors, acquired 
his Great reputation, and became the (avonrite 
king. 



have reached posterity at home, were once found 
upon every fashionable toilet, and made tho sub- 
ject of poUte, I mean very polite, conversation. 
" Has your grace seen Mr. Durfey's last new 
thing, the Oylet Hole ) A most facetious piece 1" 
" Sure, my lord, all the world must have seen it ; 
Dnrfey is certainly the most comical creature 
alive. It is impossible lo read his things and live. 
Was there ever anything so natural and pretty 
as when the Sauire and Bridget meet in the cellar 1 
And then tho difBcullies they Iwth find in broaeh- 
ing the beer-barrel are so arch and so ingenious ! 
We have certainly nothing of this kind in the 
language." In this manner they spoke then, 
and in this manner they speak now ; for though 
the successor of Durfey does not excel him in 
wit, the world must cwifeas ho outdoes him in 



There' are several very dull fellows, who, by a 
few mechanical helps, sometimes learn to become 
extremely brilliant and pleasing, with a httle 
dexterity in the management of the eye-brows, 
fingers, and nose. By imitating a cat, a sow, and 
pigs ; by a loud laugh, and a slap on the shoulder, 
the most ignorant are furnished out for con 
sation. But the writer finds it impossible to throw 
his winks, his shrugs, or hts attitudes upon paper 
he may borrow some assistance indeed, by printin^ 
his face at the ^tie-page ; but without wit to pass 
for a man of ingenuity, no other mechanical help 
but downright obscenity willsuffice, Bysjieaking 
to some peculiar sensations, we are always sure 
of exciting laughter, for the jest does not lie in the 
writer, but in the subject. 

But bawdy is often helped on bj ano 
figure, called pertness ; and few indeed are found 
to excel in one that are not possessed of the 

As in common conversation, tho best way to make 
the audience laugh Is by first laughing yourself ; 
so in writing, the propereat manner is to show an 
attempt at humour, which will pass upon most for 
humour in reality. To effect this, readers must 
be treated with the most perfect familiarity ; in 
one page the author is to make them a low 1 
and in the next to pull them by the nose : 
must talk in riddles, and then send them to b« 
order to dream tor the solution. He must speak 
of himself and his chapters, and his nuumer, and 
what he would he at, and his own importance, 
and his mother's importance, with the most 
unpityini; prohxity : now and then testifjing 
his contempt for all but himself, smiling with- 
out a jest, and without wit poBsessiDg vivacity. 
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LETTER LIV. 

Tbouoh nslnnJly pensive, ^nrt 1 Bin food of Ray 
compftn)', and take every opportunilj of lliuB dia- 
miaaing the mind from duly. From tilts i!ioli»e 
' m often found in tlie centre of a crowd ; and 
irever pleasure ia tii be sold, am always ■ pur- 
ser. In those places, without being marked by 
any, I join in whataver goes forward, work my 

iuns into a similitude of frivolous eamestaess, 

t aa they shout.and condemn as they happen to 

disapproTe. A mind thus sank for a while below 

■■ natnr»l8tandard,i«qualifiedforatroiigerflighlB, 

those first retire wiio would spring forward with 

greater vigour. 

Attracted by the serenity of the evening, tny 
friend and I lately went to gazo upon the coRi|«n}' 
in one of the public walks near the city. Here we 
sauntered toge^er for some time, eitber praising 
the beauty of such as were handsome, or the 
dresses of sncb as had nothing else to recommend 
them. We had gone thus dellbetately forward 
tome time, when stopping on a sudden, my 
id caught me by the elbow, and led me out of 
the public walk : I could perceive by the quick- 
ness of his pace, and by his frequently looking 
behind, that he wae attemptitig to avoid somebody 
wbo followed ; we now turned to the right, then 
1 the left ; as we went forward, ho still went 
faster, but in vain ; the person whom he attempted 
to escape, hunted us through every doubling, and 
gained upon us each moment ; bo that at last we 
fairly stood still, resolving to lace what wo coidd 



Our pursuer soon came up, and joii 
U the familiarity of 



with 
aequaintatiee. "My 
dear Dry-bone, cries he, ubaking my friend's 
' and, " where have you been hiding this half 
entury t Positively 1 had fancied you wore gone 
own to cnltivato matrimony and your estate in 
the country." During the reply, I had an oppor- 
tunity of surveying the appearance of our new 
companion ; bis bat was pinched up with peculiar 
; his looks wore pale, thin, and sharp ; 
neck he wore a broad black riband, and 
m a buckle studded with glass ; his coat 
WHS trimmed with taraished twist ; he wore by his 
side a sword with a black hilt ; and his stockings of 
nik, though newly washed, were grown yellow by 
long service. I was so much engayed with tiie 
pecDliarily of his dress, that 1 attended only le the 
latter part of my friend's reply, in which he com- 
plimented Mr. Tibbs on the laste of his clothes, 
,d the bloom in bis countenance : " Paha, psha, 
ill," cried the figure, " no mora of that if you 
re me ; you know I Irnte Battery, on my soni 1 
do ; and yet, to be sure, an intimacy with the great 
will improve one's appearance, and a eoorHe of 
veniaon will fatten ; and yet faili I despise the 
great aa much as you do ; but there are a great 
- any damni>d honest fellows among them] and 
i must not quarrel with one-half because the 
otiier wants weeding. If they were all euch ita 
my Lord Muddler, one u( the most good-natured 
creatures that ever squeezed a lemon, I shotild 
myself be among the number of their admirets. 
I waH yesterday to dine at the Duchess of Picea- 
diUy'i ; my lord in» tbere. ' Ned,' says be to mo. 



< Xed,' says he, < I'll bold gold to silver, I can tdl 
wlivre you were poaching Uat night.' * Poaching, 
my kird,' said I ; ' faith you have missed already ; 
for I staid at home, and let the girls poach formf. 
That's my way ; I take a line Homan as somf 
animals do theirprey ; stand atill, and swoop, tlwf 
fall into my mouth.' " 

" Ah, Tibbs, thou art a happy fellow," criedinr 
companion, with looks of infinite pity," I hopeyom 
fortune ia aa much improved as your nnderatand- 
ing in such company !"— " Improved 1" repUlf 
the other-, « Vou shall know,— but let it go M 
farther, — a great secret,^ — live hundred ayearlt 
begin with. — My tord'a word of honour for B— 
his lordship took me down in his own (JiuM 
yesterday, and we bad a tfte-atlle dinner in lit 
country ; where we talked of nothitig else." — '1 
fancy you forget, air,' ' cried I, " you totd no hrt 
this moment of your dining yesterday inlownl" 
. — " Did I say so 1 " replied he, coolly, " to be snrt 
if I said so tt was so— dined in town ; egad, now I 
do remember, I did dine in town ; but I dined in 
the country too ; for yon must know, my boys, I 
eat two dinners. By the by, I am grown nas niM 
ax the devil in my eating. I'll 1«ll you a jrfeinU 
aifair about thot : we were a select party of BsB 
dine at Lady Grognun's, an affected piece, but M 
it go no farther— a secret : well, there bappeoed 
to be no assaftetida in tlie aauce to a turiiey, Upn 
which, says I, I'll hold a thousand guineas, aii4 
say done first, that— but dear Dry-bone, joo art ' 
an honest creature, lend me half-a-crown fori 
minute or two, or so, just till — bot, heark'e, ask nt 
for it the next time we meet, or it may be twenlj 
to one but I forget to pay you." 

When he left us, onr oonvcrBation nalmaJlr 
turned upon so extraordinaiy a character. " Hi 
very dress," cries my fi^end, " ia not less eiOiet- 
dinar)' than bis conduct If you meet him this i^ \ 
you find him in rags, if the next in embroidsry. 
With those persons of distinction, of whoDi m 
talks so familiarly, he has scarcely a coffee-boM 
acquaintance. However, both for the intsmU 
of society, and perhaps for his own, he«vea_lai 
made him poor ; and while all the world peroeivA 
his wants, he fancies tbem concc&led from evoy 
eye. An agreeable companion because be undfl^ 
stands flattery, and all mast be pleased with the 
first part of hifl convcraatjon, though all are sure 
of ita ending with a demand on their purae.— 
While hifl yonth couttlcnancea the levity of hii 
conduct, he may thus earn a precanous aubsiflt- 
ence, but when age comes on, the gravity of 
which ia incompatible with buffoonery, then wiD 
be find himself forsaken by all : condemned in 
the decline of life to hang upon some rich family 
whom he once desiiiaed, Siere to undergo all the 
ingenuity of studied contempt, to be employed 
only as a apy upon the servants, or a bugbear '- 
fright thechildren'-'- ' 






X apt to fancy I have c 



itracted a new 
apquaintance whom it will be no easy mat' 
abako ofi'. My httle beau of yesterday overtook 
me Bgam in one of the publio walks, and sbpping 
me on tbe ahuutder, saluted me with an air of tlw 
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it perfect familiarity. His drcta was the same 
as usn]il, except that he liad mure powder in his 
hair, wure a dirtier shirt, a pair u{ temple epec- 
tacJea, and his hat under hia arm. 

As 1 knew him t4] be a harmleBPi araUBiug little 
thing, I could not return hla amileB ^'ith any de- 
gree of aeverity ; bo we walked forward on terma 
ot the utmoBt inlimncy, and in a few minutes dis- 
cuBsed all Ihe usual topics preliminary to particular 
ronTersatioti. 

The oddities that marked hie cliaraeter, how- 
ever, booh began to appenr ; ho howud to several 
well-dressed perfione, who, by their manner of 
returning the eompliment, appeared perfect atran- 
I gers. At int«rva& he drew out a pocket-book, 
aing to lake memoranduma before all the 
\ eompany, with much importance nnd assiduity. 
I Jn this manner he led me through the length of 
ike whole walk, fretting at his abfiui^ditieB, and 
l;mcying myself laughed at not Ices than him by 
' iiery spectator. 

When we were got to the end of the proceesioii, 
■ Blast me," cries he, with an air of vivacity, " I 
ii'ver eaw the Park Bo thin in my life before ; 
i-lu're's no company at all to-day. Not a single 
fiicc to be seen." — ** No company,'' interrupted I 
]n.'fiviHhly ; " no company where there is such a 
ii-owd ! why man, there's too much. What are 
tlie thouBauds that have been laughing at ub but 
i'Mnnpaijj I" — " Lard, my dear," returned 
I lie utmost good-hum < 
chugrined ; but, blaat 

at me, 1 langh at all thoworia, anaso weareeven. 
My Lord Trip, Bill Sqaash the Crcolian, and I, 
I ^Dtnetimes moke a party at being ridiculouB ; and 
hi> we say and do a thooaand things for the joke. 
Itiit I see yoa are grave, and if you are for a 
line grave seotimental companion, yon shall dine 
'A'Eth me and my wife to-day, I must insist on't : 
i 11 introduce you to Mrs. Tibbs, a lady of as ele- 
L^iint qualifications as any in nature ; she was bred, 
i:ul that's between oui-selves, under the inspection 
of the Countess of All-uight. A ebarming body 
gf voice, but no more of that, she will give us a 
mas. You shall see my little girl, too, Carolina 
Wilhelmina Amelia Tibbs, a sweet pretty crea- 
ture : I de^gn her for my Lard DmmBtick's 
eldest son, but Uiat's m friendship, let it go no 
farther ; abe'a bat HX years old, and yet she walks 
a minuet, and plays on the guitar immensely 
already. I intend she shall be as perfect as pos- 
sible in every accomplisliment. In the first place, 
I'll make her a scholar ; I 'II teach her Greek my- 
i^lf, and learn that language purposely to instruct 
lier ; bat let that be a secret." 

Thus Haying, without waiting for a reply, he 
luuk me by the arm, and hauled me along. We 
passed through niany dark alleys and winding 
ways ; for, from some motives to me unknown, 
111- seemed to liave a particular aversion to every 
■■ireet ; at laat, however, we got to the door of a 
ili-mal-looking house in the outlets of the town, 
» here he informed me he chose to reside for the 
l,c-nelit of the air. 

We entered the lower door, which ever seemed 
to lie most hospitably open ; aiLd I began to iwcend 
an old anil creaking Ht^rcase, when, as he niouuteJ 
to show me the way, he demanded whether I 
delighted in prospects, to which answering in the 
affinnatJve, "Then," says he, " I shall show you 



one of the moRt charming in the world ont of my 
windows ; we shall see the ships sailing, and the 
whole country for twen^ miles round, tip-'" 
quite high. My Lord Swamp would give 
ihoaHind guineas for such a one ; hut, as 1 en 
times pleasantly tell him, I always like to keep 
my prospects at home, that my friends may see 



s high as the 



ethe. 

By this 
stairs would permit us to ascend, till w 
what he was facetiously pleased to call the first 
floor down the chimney, and knocking at the 
door, a voice from within demanded, " Who's 
there V My conductor answered, that it was 
he. But this not Batisfying the querist^ the voice 
again repeated the demand ; to which he answered 
louder than before ; and now the door was opened 
by an old woman with cautious leluctanco- 

When we were got in, he welcomed me I 
house with great ceremony, and turning to the old 
woman, asked where was her lady I '^ Qood 
troth," replied she, in a peculiar dialect, " 
washing your two shirCa at (he next door, because 
they have taken an oath against lending out the 
tub any longer." — " My two shirts 1" ciies he, "" 
a lone that fknltered with confusion, " what dt 



what I 



1 weU 



enough," replied the other ; " she's washing yon 
two rfiirtB neitt door, because" — "Fire and fury, 
no more of thy stu]iid explanations," cried he, — 
" Go and inform her we have got company. Were 
that Scotch hag to be for ever in the family, she 
would never learn politeneaa, nor forget that 
absurd poisonous accent of boiB, or testify the 
smallest specimen of breeding or high-life ; and 
yet it is very surprising too, as I had her from a 
parliament-man, a friend of mine, from the Uigh- 
lands, one of (he pohtest men in the world : but 
that's a secret." 

We waited some time for Mrs. Tibbs's i 
during which interval I had a full opportunity of 
surveying tiie chamber and all its furniture ; which 
consisted of four chairs with old wrought bottoms, 
tliat he assured me were his wife's embroidery ; 
a square table that had been once japanned, a 
cradle in one comer, a lumbering cabinet in the 
other i a broken ^epherdess, and a mandarin 
without a head, were stuck over the chimney ; 
and round the walls, several paltry, unframed 
pictures, which he observed were all his own draw- 
ing. " What do you tliinli, sir, of that head in 
comer, done in the manner of Grisoni! there'at 
tme keeping in it ; it's my own face, and though 
there happens to be no likeness, a countess offered 
me a hundred for its fellow : I refused her, for, 
hang it, that would be mecbanicaJ, you know " 

Kie wife at last made her appearance, at c 
slattern and a coquet ; much emaciated, bn 
carrying the remains of beauty. She mode ttt'onty 
apologies for being seen in such odious dishabille, 
but hoped to be excused, as she had staid out all 
night at the (wardens with the countess, who was ei 
ceaaively fond of the boms. "And, indeed, my dear," 
added she, tnming lo her husband, ■' his hirdship 
drank your health in a bumper." — " Poor Jack," 
cries he, " a dear good-natured creature, I know 
he loves me ; but I hope, my dear, you ha.ve given 
orders for dhiner ; you need make no great pre- 
paraUons neither, there are but three <rf as, some- 
thing elegant, and little will do ; a turbot, an 
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ortolan, or a—" " Or wliat do you think, my dew," 
interrupts the wife, "or a mee pretty bit of ox- 
cheek, pipioR hot, anil dremed with alitlle of my 
own sauce I — " Tlie very thing," replies he, " it 
will eat best with some smart Intlled buer ; tiut be 
sire to let's have tho Bauce hia grace was so 
fand of. I hate your immense loads of meat, 
that is country aU over ; extreme disgosting to 
tiiosewhoare in the leostacquunled with high l^e." 
By tbis time my curiosity b^an lo abate, and 
my appetite to iucreBse ) the company of fouls 
may at first make us smile, but at last never 
fails of rendering us melancholy j I therefore 
protended to recolteet a prior engagement, and 
after having shown my respect to the liouse, 
according to the faehton of the English, by giving 



LETTER LVr. 

Tub distant sounds o! music that catch new 
sweetness as they vibrate in the long-drawn valley, 
are not more pleasing to ihe ear than the tidings 
of a far distant friend. 

I have jnst received two hundred of thy lettcra 
by the Russian caravan, descriptive of tiie man- 
' " ipe. You have left it to geograpfaers 



discovering the genius, the government, aud the 
dispusitian of the people. In those letters 1 per- 
ceive a journal of the operaUons of yonr mind upon 
whatever occurs, rather than a detail of your travels 
from one building to another ; of your taking a 
draught of this ruin, or that obelisk ; of paying so 
many tomans for this commodity, or laying up a pro- 
per store for the passage ot some new wilderness. 
From your accounts of Russia I learn, that this 
nation is again relaxing into pristine barbarity, 
that its great emperor wanted a lifo ot a hundred 
years more to bring about his vast design. A 
savage people may be resembled to their own 
forests ; a few years are suflicient to clear away 
the obstructions to agriculture ; but it req^uires 



ached to their a 
, „ ii-hat 

iidulge every former brutal 
it is. Chat the revolations of wisdom are slow and 
difHeult, the revolutions of folly or ambition pi-e- 
cipitale and easy. " fFrf ars nil lo be aslimUhed" 
says Confucius*, " that Ihe wise walk mure ilowly 
■a their road lo virlue, Ikanfooh ia their passage 
lo viee j tiiiee piisvm dragi ui along, icbilii urii- 
dom only poinit out the may." 

The German empire, that remnant of the ma- 
jesty of ancient Rome, appears from your account 
on Uie eve of dissolution. The members of its 
vast body want every tie of government to unite 
them, aud seem feebly held together only by their 
respect for ancient institutions. The very name 
of country and countrymen, which in utlier nations 

• Though 



ly Le Compte, I 



I not found in tlie Latin 
voLL 



make one of the strongest bolwls of govemmenl, 
has been here for some time laid aside, each ot iu 
inhabitants seeming more proud of being called 
from the petty state which gives him birth, thu 
by the ueU-kuown title of German. 

This government may be regarded in the lidt 
of a severe master, and a feeble opponent fke 
states which are now subject to the laws of ths 
Empire, are only watching a proper ocoasioals 
fling 0^ the yoke, and tfaose wliich are becuM 
too powerful to be compelled to obedientie, Bw 
begin to think of dictating in their turn. Itt 
struggles in tliia slate are therefore not la otte 
to preserve but to destroy the ancient eoustitallont 
if one side succeeds, the govermnent must becotBi 
despotic, if the other, several slatos will subMl 
without nominal subordination ; but in eitheri 
the Germanic constitution will be no more. 

Sweden, on the contrary, though now seemh 
a strenuous asserter of its liberties, is pmhalily 
only hastening on In dtspotism. TLeir senaUns 
whde they pretend to vindicate the freedom ij iu 
people, are only establishing their own independ- 
ence. The deluded people will however at list 
perceive the miscoies of an aristocrstical govern- 
ment ; they will perceive that the administtatiM 
of a society of men is ever more painful lluui tlwl 
of one only. They will fly from this most opjnw 
sivo of all forms, where one single member !l 
capable of controlling the whole, to take reftigo 
under tlie throne, which will ever be attentive U ' 
their complaints. No people long cndmred u ' 
arlBtocratical government, when they could apph j 
elsewhere for redress. The lower orders of pec^ ' 
may be enslaved for a time by a number of tyianll, 
hut upon the tirat opportunity they will ever tvkg 
a refuge in despotism or democracy. 

As the Swedes are making concealed approujui 
tu despotism, the French, on the other hand, in 
impi««eplibly vindicating themselves mtofrwdom. 
When I consider that those parliomenta (Uia 
members of which are all created by the eonrl, 
the presidents of which can act only by immediils 
direction) presume even to mention privilega 
and freedom, who, till of late, received ^rectioei 
from the throne with implicit humility ; when lUl 
is considered, I cannot help fancying that the 
genius of freedom has entered that kingdom in 
disguise. If they have but three weak monuvba 
more successively on the throne, the mask wiB 
be laid aside, aud the country will certainty ona 
more bo free. 

When 1 compare the figure which the Qatd 
make in Europe with that they asituine in Asia, 1 
um struck with Buipriee. In Asia I find them the 
great lords of all the Indian seas ; in Europe the 
timid inhabitants of a paltry state. No longer the 
sons of freedom, but of avarice; no longer asserlen 
of their rights by courage, but by negotiations; 
fawning on those who insult them, and croDehing 
under Ihe rod of every neighbouring power. 
Without a friend to save them in disbvea, and 
without virtue to save themselves, their govem- 
ment is poor, and their private wealth will serro 
lo invite soma neighbouring invader. 

I long with impatience fur your letters froni 
England, Denmark, Holland, and Italy ; yet why 
wish for relations which only describe new cala- 
mities, which show that ambitioa and avuico are 
eiiually terrible in every region I Adieu. 
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F«VK frequently adniired the manner of cri- 
ting in China, wlii^re tliu learned ore ansetubled 
in a body 'to judge of every new publictttion ; to 
nuiie tlie merits of the work without knowing 
oireumatances of the author, uid tlicn to usher 
ita tbe world with proper marks of respect or 
reprobation. 

In England there are no nich tribunals erected ; 
I but if a man tbinks proper to be a judge of oenius, 

!' few will be at the paiitB to contradict hu pre- 
tensions. If any ehpose to be critice, it is but 
saying tliey are crilica ; and from that time for- 
ward they become invested with full power and 
authority over every caitiff who aims at their 
instraction or entertainmBut. 

As almost every member of goeiety has by thia 
means a vote in literary tniDsactiona, it is no way 
aurprisinjj; to find the rich leading the way hers 
as in other common concoms of life ; to see them 
either bribing the niiroerous herd of Vetera by 
their interest, or brow-beating them by their 
authority. 

A great man says, at his table, that mch a book 
is no Lad Ihing. ImmediatelythepraiseU earriod 
off by five flatterers to be disperacd at twelve 
; different coffee-houses, from whence it circalates, 
still improving as it proceeds, tlirongh forty-five 
I houses, where cheaper liquors are sold ; from 
' thence it is carried away by the honest tradesmaa 
to his own fire-side, where the applause is eagerly 
caught up by his wife and children, who have been 
long taught (o regard hisjudgmentas the standard 
of perfection. Thus, when we have traced a wide- 
eitended literary reputation up to its original 
soaree, we shall find il derived from some great 
man, who baa, perhaps, received all his education 
and English f^m a tutor of Berne, or a dancing- 
master of I'icardy. 

The Engliali are a people of good sense ; and I 
am the more surprised to find them swayed in 
Iheir opinions by men who often from their ycry 
educationaTe incompetent judges. Men who, being 
always bred in alfluence, see the world only on 
"" ; side, are sorely improper judges of human 

ture : they may indeed describe a ceremooy, a 
pageant, or a ball ; but how can they pretend to 
'' : into the secrets of the human heart, who have 
1 nursed up only in forms, and daily behold 
nothing but the same insipid adulation smiling 
upon every face. Few of them have been bred 
in tliat best of schools, the school of adversity ; 
' and by what I can Icom, fewer have been bred in 
any school at all. 

From such a description one would think, that 
a dmning duke, or a dowager dncbess, was not 
poBBOSsed of more inst pretensions to taste than 
persons of less quality ; and yet whatever the one 
or the other may write or praise shall pass for 
perfection, without farther examination. A noble- 
man has but to take a pen, ink, and paper, write 
away through three large volumes, and then sign 
his name to the title .page, though blowhole might 
have been before more diagUBtiug than hia own 
-roll, yet signing bis name and title pvea 



value to the deed ; title being alone equivalent to 
taste, imagination, and genius. 

'.s soon as a piece tberefore is published, tho 
j questions are. Who is the author 1 Does he 
keep a coach 1 Where lies his estate I What 
sort of a tablo does he keep * If he happens to 
be poor and unqualified for such a scnitmy, he 
and Ilia works sink into immediate obscurity, and 
too late he finds, that luring fed upon turtle is a 
more ready way to fame than having digested 
Tully. 

The poor devil, against whom fashiou has set 
ita face, vainly alleges, that he has been bred in 
every part of Europe whore knowledge was to bf 
sold ; that he has grown pale in tlie study of 
nature and himself; his works may please upon 
the perusal, but bis pretensions to fame are en- 
tirely disregarded ; he is treated like a tiddler, 
whose muKC, though liked, is not much praised, 
because he Uses by it ; while a gentleman per 
former, though the most wretched scraper alive, 
tlirows the audience into Taptures. The fiddler 
indeed may in sach a case console himself by 
thinking, that while the other goes off with all the 
praise, he runs away with all the money : but 
here the parallel drops ; for while the nobleman 
triumphs in unmerited applause, the author by 
profession steals off with— Nothmg. 

The poor, therefore, here, who draw their pens 
auxiliary to the laws of their country, must thmk 
themselves very happy if they find, not fame 
forgiveness ; and yet they are hardly treated ; 
for as every county grows more polite, the pres 
becomes more useful ; and writers became mori 
necessary, as readers are supposed to increase 
In a polislied society, that man, though in rags 
who has the power of enforcing virtue from thi 
press, is of more real use than forty stupid biach- 
maas or bonzes, or guebrea, though they preached 
never so often, or never so long. That ma 
though in rags, who is capable of deceiving ev< 
indolence into wisdom, and who professes amus 
menC while he aims at reformation, is more useful 
in refined society than tweoty cardinals, with all 
their scarlet, and tricked out in all the fopperies 
of scholastic finery. 



LETTER LVIII. 

As tho man in black takes every opportonily of 
itroduciug me to such company as may serve ' 
indulge my speculative temper, or gratify n 
•uriosity, I was by his influence lately invited 
L visitation dinner. To miderstand this ten 
)'ou must know, that it was formerly tbe custo 
Here for the priuoipal priests to go about the 
jountry once a year, and examine upon the sjiot 
whether those of sabordinate orders did their 
duty, or were qualified for the task ; whether their 
temples were kept in proper repair, or the Uit} 
pleased with their administration. 

Though a visitadon of this nature was verj 
useful, yet it was fouud to be extremely trouble 

for as the principal priests were obliged to attend 
at court, in order to solicit preferment, it wai 
impossible they could at the same IJme attend ir 
tbe country, which was qnite oat of the rc&d to 
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pramotion : if we add to this Ihe gout, whii^h has 
J time immemorial a eierioal disordor here, 
logether wilh ihe bad wine and ill-dressed pro- 
visionn that munt infallibly be served up by (he 
way, It was not BCrange that the euatom has been 
long dincnntinued. Al present, therefore, every 
head of the ehurrh, inHtciul of goin^ about to viail 
his prieBts, is satistied if hia prieals come In a 
body onee a year to Tisit him ; by Ihi0 meana the 
doty of half a year is despatebed in a day. Whea 
assembled^ he aska each in hia turn how they 
e behaved, and are liked ; npon which those 
who hare neglected their duty, or are disa^eeabli 






•r which h 






The thoughts of being introduced into a com- 
pany of ptiilosophers and learned men (fur BUeh I 
conceiv»l them) gave mo no small pieaetire ; I 
expected our enterOunment would resemble those 
sentimental han(|uets so finely described by Xeno- 
phon and Plato ; I was hoping some Soenitca 
would be brought in from the door, in order to 
harangue npon divine love ; but aa for eating and 
drinking, I bad prepared mj'Bclf tobe disappointed 
in that particnlar. 1 was apprised that fasting 
and temperance were leneta atroogly recomiiiended 
to the profeesom of Christianity : and I had seen 
tho ^Tigality and inortiBeatiun nf ihe priest^i of the 
Eoat ; so that 1 expected an entertainment where 
we diould have much reaooning, and little 

Upon being introduced, 1 confess I found no 
great signs of mortiUcaUon in the faces or personfl 
of the compBnj'. However, I imputed their florid 
looks to temperance, and their corpulency Co a 
sedentary way ot living. I saw several prepara- 
tions indeed for dinner, but none for philosophy. 
The company seemed to gaze upon the table with 
nlent expectation ; bnt this I easily excused. 
■ of wisdom, thought T,are ever sTow of speech ; 
thsy deliver nothing nnadvigedly. " Silence," says 
Confucius, " IB a friend that will never betray." 
They are now probably inventing maxims or hard 
BBj-ings for their nmtual instruction, when some 
one shall think proper to begin. 

My curloeity was now wrought up to the highest 
pitch ; 1 impatiently looked round to see if any 
were going to interrupt the mighty pause ; when 
kC last one of the company declared, that there 
vas a sow In hia neighbourhood that farrowed 
iftoen pigs at a litter. This I thought a very pre- 
mstcrooa beginning : hot just as another was 
ibout to second the remark, dinner was served, 
which interrupted the conversation for that 

The appearaocD of dinner, which consisted of a 
variety of dishes, seemed to dlffase new chcci-ful- 
ness upon every face ; so that I now expected tho 
pbUosophical conversation to begin, as they im- 
proved in good humour. The principal priest, 
' ever, opened his mouth with only observing, 

though he had given strict ordera for having it 
killed ten days before. « I fear," continued he, 
will be fonnd to want the tme heathy flavour ; 
you will find nothing of the original wildness in 
it." A priest, who sat next him, having smelt it 
and wiped his nose : " Ah. my good lord," cries 
^ '*you arc too modest, it is perfectly fine ; every 



iHidy knows that nobody understands keeping I 
venison with your lordahip." — " Ay, and pw- 
tridgeo too," interrupted another ; " T never ' ' 
them right anywhere else." His lordship 
going to reply, when alhird look off the aCtenttMi 



of tl 



.mpany, by r 






pig « ' 



ly lord," continue* he, 
" it baa been smothered in its own blood." " If | | 
it has been smothered in its blood," anei a 
fjteetions member, helping btntself, *■ we'll no* 
smother it in egg-aauce." This poignant , 
humour produced a long, loud lacgh, which tb 
Aicclious brother observing, and now ^at be WM 
in luck, willing lo second his blow, assured ll» 
company that he would tell them a good sloijr 
about that : " As good a story," cries he, burning 
into a violent tit of laughter himstrlf, " as ever 
yuu beard in your lives. There was a fanner a 
my parish who used to sup upon wild ducks ittd 
flummery: so this farmer" — " Doctor Marrow&l," 
cries his lordship, interrupting him, " give mt 
leave to drink your health."—*' bo being fond of 
wild ducks and flummery" — " Doctor," addl * 
gentleman who sat next him, " let me advise U 
a wing of this turkey." — " so this farmer bdog 
fond" — " Hob and nob, doctor, which do yon 
choose, while or red !" — " so being fond of wild 
dueJJB and flummery;" — " Take care of par 
band, sir, it may dip in the gravy." The dnetur 
now looking round, found not a single ear dis- 
posed lo listen : wherefore, calling for a glass flf 
wine, he gulped down the disappointment and the 
tale in a bumper. 

The conversation now began to be little men 
than a rhapsody of exoUinations ; as each hid 
pretty well satisfied his own appetite, he ni 
sutEcient time to press others. " KxccUent t ihe 
very thing ; let me recommend the pig : do I 
taste the bacon ; never ate a better thing in i 
life ; exquisite,' delicious." This edifying discou 
continu«i through tlu'cc coaises, which lasted 
many hours, till every ooe of the company wi 
unable to swallow or utler any thing more. 

It is very natural for men who are abridged i« 
one excess lo break into some otiier. The eleigr 
here, particularly those who are advanced in ; 
think if they are abstemious wi til regard 10 w 
and wine, they may indulge their other upj 
without censure. Thus some are found t 
in the momine onl^ to a consnilation with' Ihor 
cook about dinner, and i ~ 
swallowed, make no other 
(if they have any) hut to 
ceeding meal. 

A debauch in wine is even more pardonable ' 
than this, since one glass insensibly leads o '~ 
another, and instead of aatialing, whets the a,., . 
tite. The progressive steps lo it are cheerful and 
seducing ; (he grave are animated, the melancholj'' 
relieved, and there is even classic authority to 
countenance the excess. But in eating, itttB^ 
nature is ouce eatisfled, every additional morsel 
brings stupidity and distempers with it, and as on^ 
of their own poets expresses it — 



Let me suppose, after such a meal as this I hav ^ 
sen describing, while all the company arestttili^ 
3 lethargic silence round the table, grunting ni ~ 
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a Imil of Houp, pig, pork, nod bumn ; lot mo nap. 
poae, I Bay, soms hungry beggar, with IddIib of 
want, peeping Ihroiigh oae of the wiadows, and 
thus addrenMng the assembly : '• Fr'ythee, placti 
those napkins from your ijiinB ; alter nature ts 
satisfied, all lliat jou eat extraordinary is my pro- 
perty, and I clRim it as mine. It wan given you 
in order to relieve me, and not to oppress your- 
selves. How can they oorofort and iiutrucl othera 
who can Hcareely feel their own existence, except 
from the DnEavouiy returns of an ill-digeeled nieall 
But though neither you nor the cushioua you sit 
upon will hear mo, yet the world regardH the ex- 
'lera with a prying eye, and notes 
ith doable Beverity." I know 



J other 



e company 



ould 



soch an expostulation bat this ; "Friend, 
11 yon talk of our losing a character, and f eing din- 
liked by the world ; well, and suppoung all tills 

I to bo true, what then I who cares for the world 1 
H Well preach for tlie world, and the world shall 

II pay us for preaching, whether we like each other 



LETTER LIX. 

You will probably be pleased to boo my letter 
dated from Terki, a city which lies beyond the 
H tonnds of the PerHian empire : here, blessed with 
I seencily, with ail that is dear, I double my rap- 
I lurtB by communicaliug them to you ; tlie mind 
tvmpathisiQg with the freedom of the body, my 
ivhoie soul is dilated in gnititudej love, and 

I; Vet were my own happiness all that inspired 
I my present joy, my raptures might justly merit 
' tlif nnputation of self-interest ; but when I think 
, tliBl the beuntiful Zelis is also free, forgive 
1 my triumph when I boast of having rescued 
, trora captivity the most deserving object upon 

|i Yon remember the relnctanee she teatified at 
I bfing obliged to marry tho tyrant she hated. Her 
I rarapUanco at last was only feigned, in order to 
I gnin time la try same future means of escape. 
I During the interval between her promise and the 
f intended jierformauce of it, she eame nndiscovered 
I trno evemng to the place where I generally retired 
j «flEr the fatigues of the day ; her appearance was 
li liliB that of an aerial genins, when it descends Co 
■I rainistoT comfort to undeserved distress ; the mild 
r jiistro of Iier eye served to banish my timidity ; 
■ wr accents were sweeter than the echo of some 
distent symphony. "Unhappy stranger," said 
she, in tlLO Persian langaage^ " ynu here perceive 
. onemore wretched than yourself ; all this solem- 
nity of preparation, this elegance of dress, ajid the 
midiber of my attflnilants, serve but to increase 
I luyimsnries ; if you have courage tfl rescue an 
nnhappj woman from approaching ruin, and our 
' Jftaled mant, you may depend upon my future 
mtilnde." I bowed to the ground, and alio left 
I nie, filled with rapture and astouishment. Night 
^ liroughl mo no rest, nor could the oUHumg mom- 
lOEOilmthe anxieties of my mind. 1 projected 
i thousand methods for her delivery; but each, 
I ;'hBn strictly examined, appeared impracticable ; 
111 this uncerldnty the evening again arrived, and 



placed myself in my former station i 
' Lght ]ierfection again appeared f 



befori 



e np, s 



observed that the time was 
useleas ceremony : she observed that the day fol- 
lowing was appointed for the celebration of her 
nuptials, and tliat sotnetliing was to be done that 
very night for our mutual delJTerajice. I offered 
with the utmost humility to pursue whatever 
scheme she should direct ; upon which she pro- 
posed that instant to scale the garden wall,adiUng, 
that she had prevailed upon a female slave, who 



iting 



t the 









her with a ... 

Pursuant to this information, 1 led her 
bling to the place appointed ; bat instead of the 
stave we expected to see, Moi 
there awaiting our arrival ; the wretch in whom 
we confided, it seems, had betrayed onr design to 
her master, and we now saw the most convincing 
proofs of her information. He was just going Ic 
draw his sabre, when a principle of avarice re- 
pressed his fury, and he resolved, after a seveM 
chastisement, to dispose of me to another master, 
in the mean time ordered me to be confined in tht 
strictest manner, and the next day to receive > 
hundred blows on the soles of my feet. 

When the morning came I was led out in ordei 
to receive the punishment, which, from the seve- 
nty with which it is genersJIy InHicted upon slaves, 
is worse even than death. 

A trampet was to be a signal for the solemm's- 
ation of the nuptials of Zelis, and for the infliction 
of my punishment. Elach ceremony, to ine equally 
dreadful, was just going to begin, when we were 
informed that a large body of Circassian Tartars 
had invaded the town, and were laying all in min. 
Every person now thought only of saving himself ; 
I instantly unloosed the cords with which 1 was 
bound, and seizing a cimeter from one of the 
slaves who had not courage to resist me, flew to 
the women's apartment where Zelis was confined, 
dressed out for the intended nuptials. I bade her 
follow me without delay ; and going forward, cut 
my way through the eanueliB, who made but a 
faint resistance. The whole city was now a se 
of conflagration and terror ; every person i 
willing to save himself, unmindful of othera. 
tliis confusion, seizing upon two of the fieei 
coursers in the stable of Mostadod, we fied north. 
vird towards the kingdom of Cu'cassia. As there 
were several othera flying in the same manr 
passed without notice, and in three days a 
at Terki, a city that lies in a valley within the 
bosom of the frowning mountains of Caucasus. 

Here, free from every apprehension of dajiger, 
wo enjoy all those satisfactions which are cc 
siatent with virtue ; though I find my heart 
inlervate give way to unosual passions, yet such ia 
my admiration for my fair companion, that I lose 
even tenderness in distant respect. Though her 
person demands particular regard even among the 
beauties of Circassia, yet is her mind far more 
lovely. How very different is a woman who thus 
has cultivated her underatanding, and been n 
fined into delicacy of sentiment, from the daugh- 
tere of the East, whoso education is only formed to 
improve the person, and make them more tempt- 
ing objects of prostitution ! 
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LETTER LX. 



been restraiiied by tbe appearance of immediAte 
danger, now began to revive ; 1 longed ki know by 
what dUtresBful accidcau my fair furtive became 
s CKplive, and could not avoid testifying a tot- 
prise how so much beauty could bo involved in tbe 
c&Uiinitiea Irom wLence she had been so lately 
rcscncd. 

Talk not of personal cbarms, cried slie, with 
omoUon, ainco to them I owe every misfortune ; 
look roiind on the numberleaB beauties of the 
eountiy where we are ; and nee how nature has 
poured ila charms upon every face, and yet by 
this profusion heaven would seem to show how 
little it regards such a blessing, since llie gift is 
lavished upon a nation of prostitutes. 

I perceive yon desire to kuow my slory, and 
yonr curiosity is not so great as my impatience to 
gratify it : 1 find a pleosure in telling past misfor- 
tunes to any, but when my deliverer is pleased 
with the relation, my pleasura is prompted by 

' ' itryfarto the west, whF— 



tbe n 



a braver, and the « 



than those of Circasaia ; where the valour of the 
hero is guided by wisdom, and where dt'licacy of 
sentiment points the shafts of female beauty. I 
waa the only daughter of an officer in the army, 
the child of his age, and as he used fondly to ex- 
press it, the only chain that bound him to the 
worid, nr made his life pleajjin^. His station pro- 
cured him an aoqnainlance with men of greater 
rank and fortune than himself, and hia regard for 
me induced him to bring me into every family 
where he was acquainted. Thus I was early 
tanght all the elegances and fashionable foibles 
of such as the world calls polite, and, though with- 
out fortune myaelf, was taught tu despise those 
who lived as it they were poor. 

My interconrse with the great, and my affecta- 
tion of grandeur, procured me many lovera ; but 
want of fortune doterred them all from any other 
views than those of paimng the present moment 
agreeably, or of meditating my ftituro ruin._ In 
every company I found myself addressed in a 
wanner struo of passion Uian other ladies who 
were superior in point of rank and beauty ; and 
this I imputed to an excess of respect, which in 
reality proceeded from very different motives. 

Among tlje number of sueb as paid me their 
addieaaes, was a gentleman, a friend of my father, 
rather in the decline of life, with nothing remark- 
able either in bis person or address to recommend 
him. Mis ago. which was about forty, his fortune, 
which was moderate and barely suifidenl lo sup- 
port him, Bcr»od to throw me off my guard, bo 
that 1 considered him as the only sincere admirer 
Ihad. 

Designing lovers in the decline of life ore ever 
most dangerous. Skilled in oil the weaknesses of 



y beara a HtriktnB »ln^^ 






the sex, they scixe'each favourable opportuoilv, 
and by having less passion thus youthfuj admiren, 
have less real respect, and therefore less timiditj. 
Tliia insidious wretch used a, thousand arts to 
succeed in his liase designs, all which I saw, ix 
imputed to lUfferent views, because I tbou^t . 
absurd lo believe tbe real motives. 

As he continued to frequent my father's, the 
friendsbipbctween them became every day greater; 
and at last, from the intimacy with wliieh he m 
reeeived, I was tauglit to look upon him ti » 
guardian and a friend. Though I never Ivnd, 
yot 1 esteemed him ; and this was enough to nalv 
me wish for a union, for which he seemed dednM^ 
but to which he feigned several delaj's ; while ia 
the mean time, from a lalse report of out beof 
married, every other admirer forsook me. 

I was at lost however awakened from t 
sion, by an account of his bmog just married Is 
another young lady willi a considerable fortmis, 
Tiiis was no great mortification to me, as I hsd 
always regarded hun merely from pmdenlal 
motives ; but it bad a very different effect upon 
my father, who, rash and passionate by raton^ 
and besides stimulated by a mistalien notion if 
military honour, upbraided his friend in svA 
'' ' challenge was soon given agj 




only friend and supporter, tbt 
of ray youth, lying on one siun tmcixBi mcr "■>■ 
blood, and Just expiring. No tears streamed dmn 
my cheeks, nor ugh escaped from my hreaM, tf 
an object of such terror. 1 sat dowu, and »»■ 
porting his aged head in my lap, gazed upon m 
ghastly visage with an agony more poignant erm 
than despairing madness. The servants wen gaW 

tbe nigbt, no sounds were beafd but hia agoaiagB 
respirations ; no object was presented but Jm 
wounds, which still continued lo stream. WJB 
silent anguish I hung over hia dear fitoe, andlrfa 
my hands strove to stop the blood as it flmrtj 
from his woonds ; ho seemed at firat •"""■^'^ 
but at last turning tiis dying eyes upon me, " U| 
dear, dear cliild, cried he ; " dear, thoii|jh «K 
have forgotten your own honour and stAinsd BfflM) 
1 wlit yet forgive you ; by abandoning virtue ntt 
have undone mo and yourself, yet take my foigi*^ 
nesB witli the same compassion I wish BearMi 
may pity me." He BKpii'ed. AH my sucoeedil^ 
happiness fled with him. Reflecting that I was 
the cause of his death whom only 1 loved n 
earth ; accused of betraying the honour of 
family with his latest breath ; conscious of my 
own innocence, yet witliout even a posaibiiily of 
vindicating it ; without fi .... 

lieve or pity me ; abandi; _ 

wide censuring world, 1 called out upon tbe dead 
body that lay stretched before me, and in the 
agony of my heart asked why he could have left nw 
thus 1 Why my dear, my only papa, why could JM 
ruin me thus and youraelf tor ever I O, pi^, anl 
return, unce there is none hut you to cnnfort He. 
1 soon found that I had real cause for 
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that I was to expect no compassion from my own 
sex, nor assistance from the other ; and that re- 
putation was much more useful in our commerce 
with mankin d than really to deserve it. Wherever 
I came, I perceived myself received either with 
contempt or detestation ; or whenever I was civilly 
treated, it was from the most base and ungenerous 
motives. 

Thus driven from the society of the virtuous, I 
WBB at last, in order to dispel the anxieties of in- 
aopportable solitude, obliged to take up with the 
eompany of those whose characters were blasted 
IQce my own, but who perhaps deserved tlieir 
infiuny. ^ Among this number was a lady of the 
^ §at distinction, whose character the public thought 
■fMper to brand even with greater infamy than 
^* A similitude of distress soon united us ; I 

that general reproach had made her miser- 
dile ; and I had learned to regard misery as an 
•Koae for guilt Though this lady had not virtue 
MMNigfa to avoid reproach, yet she had too much 
Uieate sensibility not to feel it. She therefore 
vraposed our leaving the country where we were 
■only and going to live in Italy, where our charac- 
and misfortunes would be unknown. With 
I eagerly complied, and we soon found our- 
in one of the most charming retreats in the 
i beaotifiil province of that enchanting country. 
Had my companion chosen this as a retreat for 



short a i)aB8ago my hanl fortuno still attt^ndod nio, 
our ship was takon by a Harbary oorMtli*, tlio 
whole crow, and I among tho nuinlxT, bolii^ nmdti 
slaves. It carries Uw mucli th«> air of roiimno<« to 
inform vou of my dlHtn^MiMMi or olmiliiany In tliU 
miserable state ; it is enough to o)MH«rvt«, that I 
have been bought by H(W(*ml masU^i'Mi iMU*li of 
whom perceiving my rt'luctauflo, ratlior timn um« 
violence, sold me to anotlutr, till it wah my happi- 
ness to be at last rescued by you. 

Thus ended her ntlation, which I have abridged | 
but as soon as we are arrived at Mowm)w, tov 
which we intend to set out Nliorily, you Nliall be 
informed of all mont particularly. In the memi 
time, the greatest aibmioti to my liappinewi will 
be to hear of yours. Adieu. 



LKTTKIl LXI. 
From Ltkn Cut At/rAnut Ui Uinuihi, 

Thk news of your frtauimn lifts th«i loail itf fw- 
mer anxiety fr«mi my mind ; 1 can tww think of 
my son without regret, applaud his rndntiiLihti 
under calamities, and hii» c<;tiduct in <»xiri(Mitliig 
himself from ihttm, 

Vou are new free, Just let Um$* frmn ffut hmvlaffti 
of a hard magfert turn m ihh c,Anm t4 your ftiU ; 
and as you now manage fr/rtuiM*, nwunmiiinn; tUtt 
faJBMsd virtue, a harbour where we might look will be ttuaktid witli liappin^^ss or tnUttrry : nf^w 
V1& tianqiiillity on the distant angry world, I < years' ptnartrnsuM in \fnuUmtt*!f which at ymtr 
•bald have been happy ; bat very different was ' age is but anr/thirr tuatm Unr virttMr, will uttnttrti 
Ikt dea^ : she had pitched opon this situation ; eomfr^ pleasure, traii'juillHy, t^M^^titn i Unt *^%t^ 
mitjto enjoj those pleasmes in private, whidn she * an eDJo^roent f4 tuf^rry minA tSmi wm //Ififs will 
kad Bo4 sufficient ef&anterr to satisfy in a more . reverse the m^sdaJ, an'l prHs<^(t y/y«i witfi ptfvttriyf 
'. A nearer acqnaimance soon showed anxiety, r0imon^.f etmUftoyL 
part of her character: her mind as ; As it has beevj *thii0!n*Af that tttftm urt ^MUff 
■• ber body seemed formed oniy for pkasm«; qualified to give tAii^frn tA^'y^ titan tlMA« wlio 
■endDMfldal only as it served to protract have taken the kaiA of it thenM^lv^ ; nt* iu iUk 
lute enjoTmoit. Fonned for society rwfitet I find my^i^ yctUn^y nfHihttrmA t// tM^ 
spoke infiutdy hectcr than she wrote, nnne, even tboo;^ I ^m)A waive my yiO^mmX 
infimselT faeoer than the liv<d. A aothority upon tlus oecsM^M, 

to fhiMim often kadi tlK nwMt The moet nmuX war wu^9n% )f*M9t% mtmf wIpo 

* ' : sodi w»B ber ok ; dK have no rtaoSotdon of w»r '/wo, i» ftrtt U0 utm «mH 

woattaa «f laazoor as frieoi's adviex^, Mti4 i/X^rm k for ^mm imm $ tl^rw 

aJ her boBrc becv«3» rap. to atk adrjfK tAwut^k^STf Mttd tnru to iJMrt ; so <^ a 

«f ar»y or ifcird, soil vjuvuta^, ai«ay% <ija#^^ ti//w^*<r, 

Vm W3UA of \0t isaiir.' i tJbat every dbiiojp^ of tttM justof e m Utr 

waats atuHhJ. 

irkcfiE Mr tedya&j 

■ die wcsMsj, lit 

'jjnt XL KamsL. 
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ever take it in tbeir heads to live without clothes, 
I am undone : I have no other trade to have re- 
course to." ** Indeed, friend, I pity you sincerely," 
replies the conjuror, " but, thank Heaven, things 
are not quite so bad with me ; for if one trick 
should faU, I have a hundred tricks more for them 
yet. However, if at any time you are reduced to 
begsary, apply to me, and I will relieve you." A 
famine overspread the land ; the tailor made a 
shift to live, because his customers could not be 
without clothes ; but the poor conjuror, with all 
his hundred tricks, could find none that had money 
to throw away : it was in vain that he promised 
to eat fire, or to vomit pins ; no single creature 
would relieve him, till he was at last obliged to 
beg from the very tailor whose calling he had 
formerly despised. 

There are no obstructions more fatal to fortune 
than pride and resentment. If you must resent 
injuries at all, at least suppress your indignation 
until you become rich, and then show away ; the 
resentment of a poor man is like the efforts of a 
harmless insect to sting ; it may get him crushed, 
but cannot defend him. Who values that anger 
which is consumed only in empty menaces 1 

Once upon a time a goose fed its young by a 
pond side ; and a goose in such circumstances is 
alwa^'S extremely proud, and excessively punc- 
tilious. If any other animal, without the least 
design to offend, happened to pass that way, the 
goose was immediately at him. The pond, she 
said, was hers, and she would maintain a right in 
it, and support her honour, while she had a bill to 
hiss, or a wing to flutter. In this manner she 
drove away ducks, pigs, and chickens ; nay, even 
the insidious cat was seen to scamper. A loung- 
ing mastiff, however, happened to pass by, and 
thought it no harm if he should lap a little of the 
w^ter, as he was thirsty. The guardian goose 
flew at him like a fury, pecked at hira with her 
beak, and slapped him with her feathers. The 
dog grew angry, had twenty times a good mind 
to give her a sly snap ; but suppressing his indig- 
nation, because his master was nigh, ^^A pox 
take thee," cries he, << for a. fool ! sure those 
who have neither strength nor weapons to fight, 
at least should be civil ; that fluttering and hissing 
of thine may one day get thine head snapped 
off, but it can neither injure thy enemies, nor ever 
protect thee." So saying, he went forward to the 
pond, quenched his thirst in spite of the goose, 
and followed his master. 

Another obstruction to the fortune of youth is, 
that while they are willing to take offence from 
none, they are also equally desirous of giving none 
offence. From hence they endeavour to please 
all, comply with every request, attempt to suit 
themselves to every company ; have no will of 
their own, but, like wax, catch every contiguous 
impression. By thus attempting to give universal 
satisfaction, they at last find themselves miserably 
disappointed ; to bring the generality of admirers 
on our side, it is sufficient to attempt pleasing a 
very few. 

A painter of eminence was once resolved to 
finish a piece which should please the whole world. 
When, therefore, he had drawn a picture, in which 
his utmost skill was exhausted, it was exposed in 
the public market-place, with dii*ections at the 
bottom for every spectator to mark with a brush. 



which lay by, every limb and feature which seemed 
erroneous. The spectators came, and in geneal 
applauded ; but each, willing to show his taJentat 
criticism, marked whatever he thought proper. 
At evening, when the painter came, he was mor- 
tified to find the whole picture one universal biot; 
not a single stroke that was not stigmatised widi 
marks of disapprobation ; not satisfied with Uoi 
trial, the next day he was resolved to try ibem. m 
a different manner, and exposing his picture m 
before, desired that every spectator would maik 
those beauties he approved or admired. Tit 
people complied, and the artist returning, food 
his picture replete with the marks of besnty; 
every stroke that had been yesterday condenmed 
now received the character of approbation. ** Well,*, 
cries the painter, ^ I now find that the best wif 
to please one half of the world is not to mind iHn( 
the other half says ; since what are faults in tfcs 
eyes of these, shall be by those regarded 
beauties." 



I 



LETTER LXII. 

FROM TUX SAMS. 

A CHABACiEB such as you have represented tlat 
of your fair companion, which continues virtamM^ 
though loaded with infamy, is truly great Maiqr 
regard virtue because it is attended with applaue; 
your favourite, only for the internal pleasure it 
confers. I have often wished that ladies like her 
were proposed as models for female imitation, asl 
not such as have acquired fame by qualities is- 
pugnant to the natural softness of the sex. 

Women famed for their valour, their skill at 
politics, or their learning, leave the duties of their 
own sex, in order to invade the privileges of orafc 
I can no more pardon a fair one for endeavouriiig 
to wield the club of Hercules, than I could hia 
for attempting to twirl her distaff. 

The modest virgin, the prudent wife, or flw 
careful matix>n, are much more serviceable in Ufa 
than petticoated philosophers, blustering heroiae% 
or virago queens. She who makes her husbSM 
and her children happy, who reclaims the OM 
from vice, and trains up the other to virtue, is * 
much greater character than ladies described k 
romance, whose whole occupation is to murder m»- 
kind with shafts from their quiver or their eyes. 

Women, it has been observed, are not natnndljr 
formed for great cares themselves, but to softMi 
ours. Their tenderness is the proper reward for 
the dangers we undergo for their preservation | 
and the ease and cheerfulness of their convereir 
tion our desirable retreat from the fatigues cf 
intense application. They are confined within the 
narrow limits of domestic assiduity ; and when 
they stray beyond them, they move beyond their 
sphere, and consequently without grace. 

Fame, therefore, has been ve^ unjustly die- 
pensed among the female sex. These who leMl 
deserved to be remembered meet our admiratiQii 
and applause ; while many, who have been ■» 
honour to humanity, are passed over in sUenes. 
Perhaps no age has produced a stronger inrtanei 
of misplaced fame than the present : the Seitt- 
ramis and the Thalestris of antiquity are talked 
of, while a modem character, infinitely greator 
than either, is unnoticed and unknown. 
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CnllieriiuL Alejiowna*,bam neArDerpHt,B little 
city in LiTonift, was heir to no other inberitance 
th&D Che virtues BJid frugality of her parents. 
Her father being dead, slio lived with her aged 
mother in their cottage, covered with atroiv ; and 
hotbj though very poor, were very contented. 
Here, retired from the gale of the world, by the 
lolwnr of her hands she supported her parent, 
I was now incapable of supporting herself. 
When Catherina spun, the woman would sit by 
read some booB of dcTotion : thus, when tlie 
fatigues of Che day were over, both would ait down 
lentedly by tlieir fire-aide, and enjoy the frtigal 



witli V. 
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ind person were models of 
|i(Tiecnon, jet ner whole attention seemed be- 
Kiwed upon her mind ; her mother taught her to 
j'?ad, and an old Lutheran minister inetructed her 
' in the maKtms and duties of religion. Nature had 
' furnished her not only with a ready, but a solid 
luru of tliought ; not only with a Btrong, but a 
riglit underBtanding. Such truly female accom- 
pliihments procurrf her several solioitalions of 
iii;r,rriage from the peasants of the country ; but 
ili'.'iroffcra were refused; for she loved her mother 
iji' tenderly to think of a separation. 

Catherina was tifleen when her mother died ; 
-lie now therefore left her cottage, and went to 
' I ve with the LuChersD minister, by whom sbe had 
I'l-en instructed from her childhood. In hia house 
-ht^ resided in quality of governess to bis children, 
^[ "uce reconciling ia her ebaracler onerring pni- 
deuce with surprising vivacity. 

The old man, who regarded her as one of his 
U own children, had her instructed in dancing and 
■ _«ic bj. tlje masters who attended the rest of his 

ly ; thus she continued to improve till he died, 

I b; which accident she was once more reduced to 
I jmstine poverty. The country of Livonia wss at 
I Him time wasted by war, and lay in a moat miaer- 
ite of desolation. Those calamities are 
61 heavy upon the poor ; wherefore Catlie- 
I rina, though possessed of so many aceoroplieh- 
I meats, e.^perienced all the miseries of hopeless 
I indigence. Provisions becoming every day more 
~ tree, and lier private stock being exhauHted, 
e resolved at last to travel to Marienburgh, a 
I Aj Ot great plenty. 

I With her scanty wardrobe packed up in a 
— "tI, slie set out on her journey on foot ; sho 
» walk through a region miserable by nature, 
deredsCitl more hideous by the Swedes and 
"a, who, as each happened to become masters, 
■d it at discretion ; but hunger had taught 
k> dea[HBe the dangers and fatigues of the way. 
evening, ujmn her journey, as she liad 
d & eottage by the way-side, to take up 
" ■' night, she was insulted by 
, who insisted upon quahfying 
,» thsy termed it, lo/oltoiv the camp. They 
|l probably have carried their insults into 
* d not a subaltern oflicer, accidentally 
,, come in to her asMstance ; upon hia 
X, the soldiers immediately desisted ; but 
^thankfulness was hardly greater than her 
^ise, when she instantly recollected in her 
■erer the son ot the Lutheran minister, her 
[Cr inatruntor, benefactor, and friend. 
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This was a happy interview for Catherina : 
the little stock of money she had brought from 
home wns by this time quite exhausted ; her 
clothes were gone, piece by piece, in order to 
satisfy those who hod entertained her in their 
houses ; her generous countrj'nmn, therefore, 
parted with what he could spare to buy 
clothes, furnished her with a horse, and gave 
her letters of recommendation to Mr, Gluck, a 
faithful friend of his father's, and superiutendant 
of Marienburgh. 

Our beautiful stranger had only to appear to 
be well received ; she was immediately admitted 
into the superintendant's family, as governess to 
his two daughters ; and Ihongh yet but seven- 
teen, showed herself eapsble of instructing her 

her good Benso and beauty, that her master him. 
self in a short time offered her his hand, which 
to his great surprise she thought proper to refuse. 
Actuated by a principle of gratitude, ahe was 
resolved to marry lier deliverer only, even though 
be had lust an arm, and was otherwise disfigured 
by wounds in the service. 

In order, therefore, to prevent farther solicita- 
tions from others, as soon as the officer came U 
town upon duty, she offered bim her peiwn, 
which be accepted with transport, and their 
nuptials were solemnised as usual. But alt the 
lines of her fortune were to be striking : the very 
day on which they were married, the Ruasinns 
laid siege to Marienburgh ; the unhappy soldiei 
had now no time to enjoy the weH-eamed plea- 
sures of matrimony ; be was called off before the 
consummation to an attack, from which be was 
never after seen to return. 

In the mean time, the siege went on with fnry, 
aggravated on one side by obstinacy, on the 
other by revenge. This war between the two 
Northern powers at that time wss truly barbarous ; 
the imiocent peasant and the harmless vii^gin 
often shared the fate of the soldier in arms. 
Marienburgh wss taken by assault ! and such was 
the fury of the assailants, that not only the garri- 
son, but almost all the inhabitants, men, women, 
and children, were put to the sword ; at length, 
when the carnage was pretty well over, Catherina 
was found hid in an oven. 

She had been hitherto poor, but stili was free ; 
she was now to conform to her hard fate, nnd 
learn what it was to be a slave ; in this situation, 
however, ahe behaved with piety and hnmilify ; 
and though misfortunes had abated her vivacity, 
yet sbe waa cheerful. The fame of her merit and 
resignation reached even Prince Meozikoff, the 
Russian general ; he desired to see her, was 
struck with her beauty, bought her from the sol- 
dier her master, and placed her under the direc- 
tion of his own ^Bter. Here she vna treated with 
all the respect which her merit deserved, while her 
beauty every day improved with her good fortune. 

She had not been long in this situation, when 
Peter the Great paying the prince a visit, Ca- 
therina happened to come in with some dry 
fruits, whidi she served round with peculiar mo- 
desty. The mightymonarch saw, and was struck 
with her beauty. He returned the next day, 
called for the beautiful slave, asked her several 
questions, and found her cndetetanding even more 
perfect than her person. 
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He had been forced when young to marry from 
motives of interest ; he was now resolved to 
marry pursuant to his own inclinations. He 
immediately inquired the history of the fair Livo- 
nian, who was not yet eighteen. He traced her 
through the vale of obscurity, through all the 
vicissitudes of her fortune, and found her truly 
great in them all. The meanness of her birth 
was no obstruction to his design ; their nuptials 
were solemnised in private : the prince assuring 
his courtiers that virtue alone was the properest 
ladder to a throne. 

We now see Catherina, from the low mud- walled 
cottage, empress of the greatest kingdom upon 
earth. The poor solitary wanderer is now sur- 
rounded by thousands, who find happiness in her 
smile. She, who formerly wanted a meal, is now 
capable of diffusing plenty upon whole nations. 
To her fortune she owed a part of this pre- 
eminence, but to her virtues more. 

She ever after retained those great qualities 
which first placed her on a throne ; and while 
the extraordinary prince, her husband, laboured 
for the reformation of his male subjects, she 
studied in her turn the improvement of her own 
sex. She altered their dresses, introduced mixed 
assemblies, instituted an order of female knight- 
hood ; and at length, when she had greatly filled 
all the stations of empress, friend, wife, and 
mother, bravely died without regret ; regretted by 
alL Adieu. 



LETTER LXIIL 

From LiBN Chi Altaitoi to Fum Hoam, First President of 
the Ceremonial Academy at Pekin, in China. 

In every letter I expect accounts of some new 
revolutions in China, some sti*ange occurrence in 
the state, or disaster among my private acquaint- 
ance. I open every packet with tremulous ex- 
pectation, and am agreeably disappointed when I 
find my friends and my country continuing in 
felicity. I wander, but they are at rest ; they 
suffer few changes but what pass in my own 
restless imagination ; it is only the rapidity of 
my own motion gives an imaginary swiftness to 
objects which are in some measure immovable. 

Yet believe me, my friend, that even China 
itself is imperceptibly degenerating from her 
ancient greatness : her laws are now more venal, 
and her merchants are more deceitful than for- 
merly : the very arts and sciences have run to 
decay. Observe the carvings on our ancient 
bridges ; figures that add grace even to natura. 
There is not an artist now in all the empire that 
can imitate their beauty. Our manufactures in 
porcelain, too, are inferior to what we once were 
famous for ; and even Europe now begins to excel 
us. There was a time when China was the recep- 
tacle of strangers ; when all were welcome, who 
either came to improve the state, or admire its 
greatness ; now the empire is shut up from every 
foreign improvement, and the very inhabitants 
discourage each other from prosecuting their 
own internal advantages. 

Whence this degeneracy in a state so little 
subject to external revolutions ? How happens 
it that China, which is now more powerful than 
ever, which is less subject to foreign invasions. 
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and even assisted in some discoveries by her 
connexions with Europe ; whence comes it, I anr, 
that the empire is ihuB declining so fui m 
barbarity I 

This decay is surely from natore, and not tiw 
result of voluntary degeneracy. In a pmod ^ 
two or three thousand years, she seems, at propv I 
intervals, to produce great minds, with an emiii i 
resembling that which introduces the Ticissitiite I 
of seasons. They rise up at once, continue Iv 
an age, enlighten the world, fall like ripened ea% 
and mankind again gradually relapse into pristiii 
barbarity. We little ones look around, mk 
amazed at the decline, seek after the causet tf 
this invisible decay, attribute to want of «■• 
couragement what really proceeds from want if 
power, are astonished to find every art and eftff 
science in the decline, not considering that antoodl 
is over, and fatigued nature again b^;in8 to 
repose for some succeeding effort. 

Some periods have been remarkable for tiie 
production of men of extraordinary statue; 
others for producing some particular <^nimfl.k ie 
great abundance; some for excessive plenty; 
and others again for seemingly causeless fiunlBe. 
Nature, which shows herself so very different li 
her visible productions, must surely differ ihi 
from herself in the production of minds; ail 
while she astonishes one age with the HtreiM| ;fli 
and stature of a Milo, or a Maximin, may 1mm 
another with the wisdom of a Plato, or the gOM^ 
ness of an Antonine. 

Let us not then attribute to accident the falSb^ 
off of every nation, but to the natural rey<^iitioA 
of things. Often, in the darkest aees, there IMI 
appeared some one man of surprising alRBtifl^ 
who, with all his understanding, fiiilea to hdti 
his barbarous age into refinement : all mi^wMtj 
seemed to sleep, till nature gave the general eiL 
and then the whole world seemed at once roQHi 
at the voice : science triumphed in every counliT^ 
and the brightness of a single genius seemed Ml 
in a galaxy of contiguous glory. 

Thus the enlightened periods in eveir age hiVl 
been universal. At the time when China ftei 
began to emerge from barbarity, the wei 
world was equally rising into refinement : n 
we had our Yau, they had their SeMOgiris, M 
succeeding ages, Confucius and Pythagoras i 
bom nearly together, and a train of pnilosmiiiffl 
then sprang up as well in Greece as in Qiiai* 
The period of renewed barbarity began to batt a 
universal spread much about the same time^ aa4 
continued for several centuries, till in the year d 
the Christian era 1400, the emperor Yonglo aroM 
to revive the learning of the East ; whue aboal 
the same time the Medicean family labouxed ift 
Italy to rKise infant genius from the cradle : tlM 
we see politeness spreading over every port of 
the world in one age, and barbarity succeeding ia 
another ; at one period a blaze of light diffwac 
itself over the whole world, and at another al 
mankind wrapped up in the profoundest igM- 
ranee. 

Such has been the situation of things in tima 
past ; and such probably it will ever be. China 
I have observed, has evidently begun to dege 
nerate from its former politeness ; and were tin 
learning of the Europeans at present candid!} 
considered, the decline would perhaps appear to 
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e already talfeii place. We should Rud aniung 
natives of the West tbe stody of murulity dia- 
I placed for nmtheniadial disqmsitiou or inela- 
physical Bubtleties ; we should find lenming hegin 
sejjiirate from the useful duties ajid concenia of 
f, while none vi'iilured lo aapire after tliat clia- 
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truly i.n.uj:,ig ur ii«tful. We should find 
great iLtti'Uijit suppressed by prudcuee^ and the 
rapturous sublimity in writing cooled by a cautious 
fear of ofl'ence. We should find few of those 
dariDg spirits, who bravely ventured to be wrong, 
BJid who are wlUiug to hazard much (or the sake 
of great sx»iuisition. Providence has indulged 
the world nith a period of almost four linndred 
years' refinement ; does it not now by degrees 
wnk us iuto our former ignorance, leaving us 
unly the love of wisdom, while it deprives ua of 
its advantages I Adieu, 
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icea of Europe liave found out a manner 
awarding their subjects, who hava behaved 
well, by presentiug tbcm with about two yards of 
blue ribbon, wbicb is worn about llie Moulder. 
Xhey who are honoored with this mark of dis- 
tinction are called knights, and tlie king himself 
is always the head of the order. This is a very 
&-ugal method of recompensing the most important 
lervieea : and it is very fortunate tor kings that 
their subjects are satiefied vdtli such trifling re- 
nards. Should a nobleman happen to lose iiis 
leg in a battle, the king presculs him with two 
jards of ribbon, and he ts paid for the loss of his 
limb. Should an ambaaaador spend all Ills pater- 
wil fortune in supporting (he honour at his 
country abroad, the king presents him with two 
yajrda of ribbon, which is to be considered as an 
■ (Blent to his estate. In short, while a 
ipean king hsa a yard of blue or green ribbon 
left, he need he under no apprehension of wanting 
■n, generals, or soldiers. 
1 cannot sufliciently admire those kingdoms in 
which men with large patrimonial estates are 
willing thus to undergo real hardships for empty 
favours. A person already possessed of a com- 
petent fortune, who undertakes to enter the career 
of ambition, feela many real inconvenieneea from 
Mh station, while it procures liim no real bappi- 
neas thut he was not nossessed of before. He 
cnuld eat, drink, and sleep before he became a 



private station, aa well as in his public eapa- 
dty, and indulge at homo every favourite inclimi- 
tion, UDcensured and unseen by the people. 

What real good then does an addition t« a 
jni-tune already suflieient procure I Not any. 
I 'puld the great man, by having his fortune in- 
. ■['eased, increase also his appetites, then proce- 
ii..ace might he attended with real amusement. 

Was he, by having his one Ihonsand made two, 
bus enabled to enjoy two wives, or eat two dinners ; 
hen indeed he might be excused for undergoing 
some pain, in order to extend the sphere of his 
enjoymentB, But, on the contrary, he finds bis 
letflTQ for pleasure often lessen, as he Cakes pains 



to be able to improve it ; and hiscapaeity of enjoy- 
ment diminishes a9 bis fortune liappons to increase. 

Instead, therefore, of regarding the great with 
envy, I generally conuder tliem with some share 
of compusaioo. 1 look upon tliem as a Set of good- 
natured, misguided people, who are indebted to us, 
and not to themselves, for all the happiness they 
enjoy. For our pleasure, and not their own, they 
sweat under a cutnbrouH heat of finery ; for our 
pleasure the kekeycd train, lite slow parading 
pageant, witli all the gravity of grandeur, moves 
inrevieWiaainglecoatorasiQgle foocnian anawera 
all the purposes of the most indolent refiQement as 
well ; and those who have twenty, may be said to 
keep one for their own pleasure, and the other 
nineteen merely fur ours. So ti-ue is the observa- 
tion of Confucius, thai roe take greaier paiiu to 
pernade others that me are happy, Ihan endeavaur- 
ing to think ao aune'ves. 

But though the desire of being seen, of being 
mado tbe subject of discourse, and of supporting 
the dignities of an exalted station, be troubleaome 
enough to tlie ainbitiuuH, yet it is well for society 
that there are men thus willing to exchange oass 
aud safety for danger and a ribbon. We lose 
nothing by their vanity, and it would be Unkind to 
endeavour to deprive a child of its rattle. If a 
duke or a duchess are willing to carry a long train 
for our entertainment, so much the worse for them- 
selves ; if they choose to exhibit in public with a 
hundred lackeys and Mamelukes in their equipage 
for our enterlAioment, still so much the worse for 
themselves ; it is tlie spectators alone who give and 
receivethe pleasure: tiiey only the sweating figures 
that swell the pageant. 

A mandarin, who took much pride in appear- 
ing with a number of jewels un every part of liis 
robe, was once accosted by an old sly bonze, who 
followed him through several streets, and, bowing 
often to the ground, tlianked him for his jewels. 
" Wliat does he mean!" cried the mandarin, 
" Friend, I never gave thee any of my jewels." 
" No," replied the other ; " but you liave lot me 
look at them, and that ts all Che use you can make 
of them yourself ; so there is no difference between 
us, except that you have Che trouble of watchinr 
them ; aud that is an employment I don't mucl 



LETTER LXV. 

Thoitgu not very fond of seeing a pageant myself, 
yet I am generally pleased with being in Che cri ' 
which sees it ; it is amuniDg to observe tlie el 
which such B spectacle has upon the varieCj 
faces, the pleasure it excites in some, the envy in 
others, and the wishes it raises in all. With this 
design I Utely went to see the entry ot a fon 
ambassador, resolved to make one in the mol 
about as they shouted, to fix witi Bameatness u_ 
the same frivolous objects, and participate for 
a while the pleasures and wishes of the vulgar. 

Struggling here for some time, in order to 1 
first to see Uie cavalcade as it passed, some one i 
the crowd unluckily happened to tread upon my 
shoe, and tore it in such a manner, that 1 was 
utterly unqualified to march forward with the m 
body, and obUged to faU back in the rear. Tl 
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rendered incapable of being a spectator of the 
show myself, I was at least willing to observe the 
spectators, and limped behind, like one of the 
invalids which follow the march of an army. 

In this plight I was considering the eagerness 
that appeared on every face ; how some bustled to 
get foremost, and others contented themselves with 
tiEiking a transient peep, when they could ; how 
some praised the four black servants that were 
stuck behind one of the equipages, and some the 
ribbons that decorated the horses' necks in another ; 
my attention was called off to an object more 
extraordinary than any that I had yet seen ; a 
poor cobbler sat in his stall by the way-side, and 
continued to work while the crowd passed by, 
without testifying the smallest share of curiosity. 
I own his want of attention excited mine ; and as 
I stood in need of his assistance, I thought it best 
to employ a philosophic cobbler on this occasion : 
perceiving my business, therefore, he desired me 
to enter and sit down, took my shoe into his lap, 
and began to mend it with his usual indifference 
and taciturnity. 

" How, my friend," said I to him, ** can you con- 
tinue to work while all those fine things are passing 
by your door I" — "Yery fine they are, master," 
returned the cobbler, ^ for those that like them to 
be sure ; but what are all those fine things to me ! 
You do not know what it is to be a cobbler, and so 
much the better for yourself. Your bread is 
baked, you may go and see sights the whole day, 
and eat a warm supper when you come home at 
night ; but for me, if I should run hunting after 
all these fine folk, what should I get by my jour- 
ney but an appetite 1 and, God help me, I have too 
much of that at home already, without stirring out 
for it. Your people who may eat four meals a day, 
and a supper at night, are but a bad example to 
such a one as I. No, master, as God has called 
me into this world in order to mend old shoes, I 
have no business with fine folk, and they no busi- 
ness with me." I here interrupted him with a 
smile. *' See this last, master," continues he, '^ and 
this hammer : this last and hammer are the two 
best friends I have in this world : nobody else will 
be my friend because I want a friend. The great 
folks you saw pass by just now have five hundred 
friends, because they have no occasion for them ; 
now, while I stick to my good friends here, I am 
very contented ; but when I ever so little run after 
sights and fine things, I begin to hate my work, 
I grow sad, and have no heart to mend shoes any 
longer." 

This discourse only served to raise my curiosity 
to know more of a man whom nature had thus 
formed into a philosopher. I therefore insensibly 
led him into a history of his adventures : ** I have 
lived," said he, ** a wandering life now five-and- 
fifty years, here to-day and gone to-morrow ; for 
it was my misfortune, when I was young, to be 
fond of changing." — " Vou have been a traveller 
then, I presume?" interrupted I. "I cannot 
boast much of travelling," continued he, ** for I 
have never left the parish in which I was bom 
but three times in my life, that I can remember : 
but then there is not a street in the whole neigh- 
bourhood that I have not lived in at some time or 
another. When I began to settle and take to my 
business in one street, some -unforeseen misfortune, 
or a^ desire of trying my luck elsewhere, has 



removed tne, perhaps a whole mile away from my 
former customers, while some more lucky cobbkr 
would come into my place, and make a handBome 
fortune among friends of my making : there wis 
one who actually died in a stall that I had kft 
worth seven pounds seven shillings, all in hard 
gold, which he had quilted into the waistband of 
his breeches." 

I could not but smile at these migrations of a 
man by the fire-side, and continued to ask if hi 
had ever been married. <^ Ay, that I have, master" 
replied he, *^ for sixteen long years : and a weiif 
life I had of it, Heaven knows. My wife took i 
into her head, that the only way to thrive in Hk 
world was to save money ; so, though our comiMik 
in was but about three shillings a week, all md 
ever she could lay her hands upon she used to 
hide away from me, though we were obliged to 
starve the whole week after for it. 

** The first three years we used to quarrel aboit 
this every day, and I always got the better ; bit 
she had a hard spirit, and still continued to ludi 
as usual ; so that I was at last tired of quarrtiliM 
and getting the better, and she scraped andsenpet 
at pleasure, till I was almost starved to dew. 
Her conduct at last drove me in despair to lito 
alehouse ; here I used to sit with people who hatai 
home like myself, drank while I had money Ml^ 
and ran in score when anybody would trust vm\ 
till at last the landlady coming one day with a Vm^ 
bill when I was from home, and putting it into wj 
wife's hands, the length of it effectually broke nr 
heart. I searched the whole stall after shevM 
dead for money, but she had hidden it so effectoaH]^ 
that with all my pains I could never find a w^ 
thing." 

By this time my shoe was mended, and sato^ 
ing the poor artist for his trouble, and rewardiqg 
him besides for this information, I took my leafl^ 
and returned home to lengthen out the amusoneiil 
his conversation afforded by communicating it to 
my friend. Adieu. 



LETTER LXVI. ^ 
From LrBN Chi Altanoi to Hinopo, by the waj of Mmooa I 

Generosity properly applied will snpi^y ev«T| 
other external advantage in life but the love ft] 
those we converse with ; it will procure esteei 
and a conduct resembling real affection, butaetnill 
love is the spontaneous production of the mind i\ 
ho generosity can purchase, no rewards ineroun^j 
nor no liberality continue it : the very personidiO| 
is obliged, has it not in his power to force his &■- ! 
gering affections upon the object he should lofi^ 
and voluntarily mix passion with gratitude. 

Imparted fortune, and well-placed liberality,iBi7 
procure the benefactor good-will, may load the per- 
son obliged with the sense of duty he lies under to 
retaliate ; this is gratitude : and simple gratitude^ 
untinctured with love, is all the return an ingem- 
ous mind can bestow for former benefits. 

But gratitude and love are almost opposite 
affections ; love is often an involuntary passimiy 
placed upon our companions without our oonsenty 
and frequently conferred without our proviont 
esteem. We love some men we know not why ; 
our tenderness is naturally excited in all their 
concerns ; we excuse their faults with ike same 
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I indalgencflf ftnd approve their virtues with the 

I same appiause, with whioh we conBider our own. 

I While we entertain the paaaioD it pleaaea on, we 

cfaeriah it with delight, and give it up with ruluc- 

ance, aad love for luva is all (he rewiird we expect 

Gratitude, on the contrary, is never conferred 
but where thera have been previous endeavours 
we consider it as a debt, and our 
Bpirits near a load ^11 we haTo discharged the 
abligatioa. Kvery acLcnowledgnieDt of gratitude 
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merely because thej thinlt : 
cancels the debt. 

Thus love ia the most easy and agreeable, aud 
gratitude the most humiliating affection of the 
I mind ; we never reflect on tbe man we lave, with- 
out exulting in our choice, while he who has buuud 
UB to hun by benefits alone, rises to onr idea as a 
person to whom wehave in some measure for- 
feited OUT freedom. Love and gratitude are sel- 
dom, therefore, found in tbe same breast without 
impairing e«xb other ; we may tender the one or 
the utbei' aiugty tu those we converse with, but 
cannot command both together. By attempting 
tu inoreaee we diminish them ; the mind becuniea 
l>:inkrupt under too large obligations ; all additional 
iik'nefita lessen every hope of future return, and 
iliul up every avenue that leads to tenderness. 

Id alt our connexions with society, tlierefore, it 
\e not only generous, hut prudent, to appear inaen- 
I sible of the value of those favours we bealow, and 
I'udeavour to make the obligation seem as slight 
M possible. Lova mnat be taken by stratagem, 
3nd not by open force ; we should seem ignorant 
ibat wo obbge, and leave tlie mind at fall liberty 
la give or refuse its affections ; for constraint may 
indeed leave tile rtcoiver still grateful, but it will 
certainly produce disgust. 

If to procure gratitude be our only aim, there 
is no great art in making the 80(|UisitioQ ; a beiie- 
lit conferred demands a just acknowledgment, and 
we have a right to insist upon our due. 

But it were much more prudent to forego our 
I'ight on Bucb an occasion, and exchange it, if we 
can, for love. We receive but little advantage 
from repealed protestations of gratitude, but they 
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: exacting a grateful ackouwiedgment is 
uiding a debt by which the creditor ia not 
advantaged, and the debtor pays with reluctance. 
As MenciUB the philosopher was travelhng in 
pursuit of wisdom, night overlook him at the foot 
of a gloomy mountam, remote from the habita- 
tions uf men. Here, as he was straying, while 
ram and thunder conspired to make sohlude still 
more hideous, he perceived a hermit's cell, and, 
I approachuig, asked for shelter. " Enter," cries 
I the hermit, in a aavere tone, " men deserve not to 
lie obliged, but it would be imitating their ingra- 
titude to treat them as they deserve. Come in : 
examples of vice may somedmes strengthen us in 
j the urays of v"-*— " ' 



After 



which c< 
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and ten, Mencina could not repress his curiosity 
to know why the hermit had retired from mankind, 
the actions of whotn taught the truest tesso 
;he name of man," 



the hermit, with mdignation ; " here let me 1 
retired from abase ungrateful world ; here among 1 
the beasts of the forest 1 shall tind no flatterers ; 
the tion is a generous enemy, and tbe dog a taith- 
ful friend ', but man, base man, can poison tbe 
bowl, and smile while ha presents It." — " Vou 
have been used ill by mankind t" interrupted tbe 
philosopher, shrewdly. " Yes," replied tbe hermit, 
" on mankind I have exhausted my whale fortuni^ 
and this staff, and that cup, and those roots, are 
all that I have in return."—" Uid you bceCow 
your fortune, or did you only land it ?" returned 
MeuciuB. "I bestowed it, undoubtedly," replied 
the other, " for where were the merit of being a 
money-lender ("—"Did they ever own that tl 
received it!" still adds the philosopher. — "A Ihi 
sand times," cries the hermit, "they every day 
loaded me with professions of gratitude for obliga- 
tions reeeived,and solicitations for future favours." 
— " If then," says Meucius, smiling, "you did Dot 
land your fortune in order to have it rolurned, it 
is unjust to accuse them of ingratitude ; they 
owned themselves obliged, you expected no more, 
and they certainly earned each fc,vour by fre- 
quently acknowledging the obligation." The her- 
mit was struck with the reply, and surveying his 
guest with emotion, " I have heard of the great 
Meneius, and you certainly are tbe man ; I " 
now fourscore yeafs old, but still a child in y 
dom ; take me back to the school of man, i 
educate me as one of the most ignorant and tlie 
youngest of your disciples." 

Indeed, my son, it is better to have friends it 
our passage through life than grateful depcndints ; 

iiig tribute than extorted obligation. Aa we 
uneasy when gcea^y obliged, gratitude once 
fused can never after be recovered ; tbe mind that 
base enough to disallow the just return, instead 
of feeling any uneauuess upon recollection, 
umphs in its new-acquired freedom, and in some 
measure is pleased with conscious baseness. 

Very diffoi^nt is the situation of disagreeing 
friends, their separation produces mutual mie 
ness : like that divided being in fabulous creat 
their sympathetic souls once more deare their 
former union, the joys of both aie hnperfect, their 
gayest moments tinctured with uneasiness ; c 
seeks for the smallest coccessinns to clear the 
to a wished-for explanation ; the most trifling 
acknowledgment, the slightest accident, serves t 
effect a mutual reconciliation. 

But instead of pursuing the thought, permit m 
to soften the severity of advice, by a European 
story, which will fully illustrate my meaning. 

A tiddler and bis wife, who had rubbed through 
Ufe, as most couples usually do, sometimes good 
friends, at others not quits eo well, one day hap- 
pened to have a dispute, which was conducted 
with becoming spirit on both sides. The wife 
sure she was right, and the husband was resolved 
to have his own way. What was to be done in 
such a case I the quarrel grew worse by expla- 
nalions, and at last the fury of both rose to such 
a pilch, that they made a vow never tfl sleep toge- 
ther ui the same bed ior the future. This was 
the most rash vow that could be imagined, for 
they still were good friends at the bottom, and 
besides, they had but one bed in the house ; how- 
resolved they were to go through with it. 
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and at night the fiddle-case was laid in bed be- 
tween them, in order to make a separation. In 
this manner they continued for three weeks ; every 
night the fiddle-case being placed as a hairier to 
divide them. 

By this time, however, each heartily repented 
of their vow, their resentaient was at an end, and 
their love began to return ; they wished the fiddle- 
case away, but both had too much spirit to begin. 
One night, however, as they were botii lying awuke 
with the detested fiddle-case between them, the 
husband happened to sneeze ; to which the wife, 
as is usual in such cases, bid God bless him : << Ay, 
but," returns the husband, << woman, do you say 
that from your heart I" — '^ Indeed I do, my poor 
Nicholas,'' cried his wife, *^ 1 say it with all my 
heai't.*' — " If so, then," says the husband, " we 
had as good remove the fiddle-case." 



LETTER LXVII. 

FROM THK BAMX. 

Books, my son, while they teach us to respect 
the interest of otiiers, often make us unmindful 
of our own ; while they instruct the youthful 
reader to grasp at social happiness, he grows 
miserable in detail, and, attentive to universal 
harmony, often forgets thiat he himself has a part 
to sustain in the concert. I dislike, therefore, 
the philosopher who describes the inconveniences 
of life, in such pleasing colours, that the pupil 
grows enamoured of mstress, longs to try the 
charms of poverty, meets it without dread, nor 
fears its inconveniences till he severely feels 
them. 

A youth who has thus spent his life among 
books, new to the world, and unacquainted with 
man, but by philosophic information, may be con- 
sidered as a being whose mind is filled with the 
vulgar errors of the wise ; utterly unqualified for 
a journey through life, yet confident of his own 
skill in uie direction, he sets out with confidence, 
blunders on with vanity, and finds himself at last 
undone. 

He first has learned from books, and then lays 
it down as a maxim, that all mankind are virtuous 
or vicious in excess ; and he has been long taught 
to detest vice and love virtue ; warm, therefore, 
in attachments, and steadfast in enmity, he treats 
every creature as a friend or foe ; expects from 
those he loves unerring integrity, and consigns 
his enemies to the reproach of wanting every 
virtue. On this principle he proceeds ; and here 
begin his disappointments ; upon a closer inspec- 
tion of human nature, he perceives that he should 
have moderated his friendship, and softened his 
severity ; for he often finds the excellences of 
one part of mankind clouded with vice, and the 
faults of the other brightened with virtue : he 
finds no character so sanctified that has not^its 
failing ; none so infamous but has somewhat to 
attract our esteem ; he beholds impiety in lawn, 
and fidelity in fetters. 

He now, therefore, but too late, perceives that 
his regards should have been more cool, and his 
hatred less violent ; that the truly wise seldom 
court romantic friendships with the good, and 
avoid, if possible, the resentment even of the 
wicked : every moment gives him fresh instances 



that the bonds of friendship are broken if drawn 
too closely, and that those whom he has trettod 
with disrespect more than retaliate the injury: 
at length, therefore, he is obliged to confess, that 
he has declared war upon the vicious half of man- 
kind, without being able to form an alliance among 
the virtuous to espouse his quarrel. 

Our book-taught philosopher, however, is now 
too far advanced to recede ; and though povertgr 
be the just consequence of the many enemies mi 
conduct has created, yet he is resolved to meet it 
without shrinking : philosophers have deseriM 
poverty in most charming colours ; and even U| 
vanity is touched, in thinking that he shall Am 
the world, in himself, one more example of ft* 
tience, fortitude, and resignation. ^ CcMne, tiM% 
O poverty ! for what is there in thee dreadfiri:1i 
the wise ; temperance, health, and trugaMty, wik 
in thy train ; cheerfulness and liberty are emt 
thy companions. Shall any be ashained of ifas» 
of whom Cincinnatus was not ashamed! He 
running brook, the herbs of the field, can anip^ 
satisfy nature ; man wants but little, nor dit 
little long* ; come then, poverty, while hap 
stand by and gaze with admiration at the 
philosopher's resignation." 

The goddess appears : for Poverty ever 
at the call ; but alas ! he finds her by no 
the charming figure books and his warm imaci- 
nation had painted. As when an Eastern bricL 
whom her friends and relations had long doocribct 
as a model of perfection, pays her first viail^ fts 
longing bridegroom lifts her veil to see a Ims 
he had never seen before ; but instead of aoMM* 
tenance blazing with beauty like the sun, ha bt* 
holds deformity shooting icicles to his heart ; m/k 
appears Poverty to her new entertainer : all Ae 
fabric of enthusiasm is at once demolished, tad 
a thousand miseries rise upon its ruins, iddle 
Contempt, with pointing finger, is foremost in lilt 
hideous procession. 

The poor man now finds that he can getm 
kings to look at him while he is eating ; he fiodi 
that in proportion as he grows poor, the wfffii 
turns its back upon him, and gives hhn leave 1i 
act the philosopher in all the majesty of solitude; 
it might be agreeable enough to play the plii* 
losopher, while we are conscious that wmuiKhJ 
are spectators ; but what signifies wearing tha 
mask of sturdy contentment, and mounting fta 
stage of restraint, when not one creature lA 
assist at the exhibition I Thus is he forsakn of 
men, while his fortitude wants the satis&ctioa 
even of self-applause ; for either he does not kd 
his present calamities, and that is natural insen- 
sibility, or he disguises his feelings, and <that ia 
dissimulation. 

Spleen now begins to take up the man ; not dia> 
tinguishing his resentments, he regards all mail* 
kind with detestation, and commencing man-hater, 
seeks solitude to be at liberty to rail. 

It has been said, that he who retires to solitodo 
is either a beast or an angel ; the cenrare is too 

* Our author has repeated this thought in neoriy flio 
same words in his ** Hermit :** 

Then pilgrim turn, thy cares forego. 
All earth-bom cares are wrong : 

Man wants but little here below* 
Nor wants that little long. 
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Berere, ind Hie prura nDmerited ; the iliscon- 
tflntad being whu retires froiu Bociety is gene- 
nUl; Bome good-iiatured man, who has begun life 
without experience, and knew nut huw to gain it 
;_ ui- r... „. ...jijj nankiud. Adieu. 



LETTER LXVriL 
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aeqaointed thee, most grave Fum, 
with the excellence of the English in the art of 
benling. The Chinese boost their skill in pulses ; 
the Siamese their botanical knowledge ; hut the 
English advertising physicisnB alone of being the 
great rentorera of health, the diBpensers of yontfa, 
and the insurers of longeiity. I can never enongh 
aclmire tlie sagacity of this country for the enoou- 
ragement given to the professors of this art : 
with what indulgence does she foster up those of 
hur own growth, and kindly cherish those that 
come friim abroad I Like a skilful gardener, she 
invites them from every foreign climate to her- 
self. Here every great exolia strikes root as 
euuD OS imported, and fools the genial beam of 
favour ; while the mighty metropolis, like one 
vast muiiifieent dunghill, receives them indis' 
criminatelj- to her hreaat, and supplies each with 
, more than unlive nourishment. 

In other countries the physician pretends to 
' cure disorders ia the lump : die same doctor who 
combats tlie gout in the toe, shall pretend la pre- 
scribe for a pain in the head 
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I dru^ for a dropsy. How absurd and ridiculous ! 

' this is being a mere jack-of-all-trades. Is the 
animal machine less complicated than a brass pin I 
Not less than ten different hands ore required to 
make a pin ; and shall the body be set right by 
one single operator ! 

The Englisli ate seUMble of the force of this 
reasoning ; they have therefore one doctor for 
the eyes, another for the toes ; they have their 
— :_.;— .1.,...^ _jj|j inoculating doctors; they 
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securing them from bng-bitcs, and 
who prescribe for the bile of mad dogs. 

The learned are not here retired with vicious 
modesty from the public view : fur every dead 
wall is covered with their names, their abilities, 
their amazing cures, and places of abode. Few 
yiatieata can escape falling into their hands, unless 
blasted by hghtaing, or struck dead with some 
iudden disordor : it may somelimes happen, that 
a stranger who does not understand English, or 
a vouDtryinaD who caunot read, dies without ever 
hearing of the vivifying drops, or restorative 
electuary ; but, for mv part, before I was a week 
in town, I had learned to bid the whole catalogue 
of dieordera deRauce, and was perfectly acquainted 
wiib tlie names and the medicines of every great 
man or great woman of them all. 

Bat aa nothing pleases curiosity more than 
anecdotes of the great, however minute ortrifling, 
I mnst present you, inadequate aa my abihdea 
are to the subject, with some account of those 
persotuiges who lead in this honourable profession- 

The tirat upon ihe hat of glory is Doctor Rich- 
ard Rock, P, U. N. This great man, short of 



fat, and waddles a 
always wears a white tliree-tailed wig, nicely 
combed, and frizzed upon each cheek. Some- 
' a cane, but a hat never ; it is 
indeed very remarkable that tbia extraordinary 



personage should n 
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hat. He ia usually drawn at 
top of his own biils, alting in his ann-ohair, 
holding a Ultle bottle between his finger and 
thumb, and surrounded with rotten teeth, nippers, 
pills, pockets, and gallypnti. No man can pro- 
mise fairer nor better than he ; for, as he observes, 
" Beyonrdi>orderiieversotargone,beundernonn- 

___! , make yourself qnito easy, I con cure you." 

ext in fame, though by some reckoned of 
equal pretensions, is Doclor Timothy Franks, 
F. O. G. U. living in a place caUed the Old 
Bailey. As Rock is remarkably aquab, his great 
rival Franks is as remarkably tail He was b 
in theyearoftheChrisUnnera my2,andis, w1 
1 now write, eitaetly sixty-eight years three 
months and four days old. Age, however, ha 
no way Impaired his usual health and vivacity ; 
am told be generally walks with hia breast open. 
Tliia gentleman, who is of a mixed repntatlou, is 
particularly remat4;able for a becoming assurance, 
which earrles him gently through life ; for, except 
Dr. Rook, none ore more blebt with the advan- 
tages of face than Dr. Franks. 

And yet the great have their foibles aa well as 
the little. I am almost ashamed to mention it. 
Let the foibles of the great rest in peace. Yet 
I must impart the whole to my friend. These 
two great men are actually now at variance ; yes, 
my dear Fum lloam, by the head of our grand- 
father, tiiey are now at variance like mere men, 
mere common mortals. The champion Rock 
advises the world to beware of bog-trotting quacks, 
while Franks retorts the wit' and the Earcnsm (for 
they have both a world of wit) by fixing on his 
rival the odions appellation of Dumplin Dick 1 
He calls the serious Doctor Rook Duniplln Dick. 
Head of Confucius, what profauaOon 1 Dumphn 
Dick I What a pity, ye powers, that the learned, 
who were bom mutually to assist in enlightening 
tlie world, should thus differ among themselves, 
and make even the profession ridieulous ] Sure 
the world is wide enough, at least, for two groat 
personages to figure in ; men of science should 
leave controversy to the little world below tli< 
and then we might see Rock and Franks walking 
together hand in hand, smUing onward to imi 
tality. 

Next lo these ia Doctor Walker, preparator of 
his own medieines. Tiiia gentleman is remark- 
able for an avereioD to quacks ; frequently ci 
tioning the public to bo careful into wliat hai 
they commit their safety ; by which he would 
insinuate that if they do not employ him alone, 
they must be undone. His public spirit is equal 
to his success. Not for himself, bat his cooutry, 
is the gallypot prepared and the drops sealed up, 
with proper directions for any part of the town 
or country. All this is for his country's good ; 
so that he is now grown old in the practice of 
physic and virtue ; and, to use his own elegance 
of expression, " There ia not such ainothor medi- 
oine aa his in the world again." 

This, my friend, is a fonnidablo triumvirate ; 
and yet, formidable aa they ore, I am resolved to 
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defend the honour of Chmese physic antinst them 
all. I haye made a vow to summon Dr. Rock to 
a solemn disputation in all the mysteries of the 
profession, before the face of every philomath, 
student in astrology, and member of the learned 
societies. I adhere to and venerate the doctrines 
of old Wang-shu-ho. In the very teeth of oppo- 
sition I will maintain, « that the heart is the son 
of the liver, which has the kidneys for its mother, 
and the stomach for its wife.*** I have therefore 
drawn up a disputation challenge, which is to be 
sent speedily, to this effect. 

<* I, Lien Chi Altangi, D. N. R. H. native of 
Honan in China, to Richard Rock, F. U. N. 
native of Garbage-alley, in Wapping, defiance. 
Though, sir, I am perfectly sensible of your im- 
portance, though no stranger to your studies in 
the path of nature, yet there may be many things 
in the art of physic with which you are yet un- 
acquainted. I know full well a doctor thou art, 
great Rock, and so am I. Wherefore I challenge, 
and do hereby invite you to a trial of learning 
upon hard problems and knotty physical points. 
In this debate we will calmly investigate the whole 
theory and practice of medicine, botany, and che- 
mistry ; and I invite all the philomaths, with 
many of the lecturers in medicine, to be present 
at the dispute ; which, I hope, will be carried on 
with due decoinim, with proper gravity, and as 
befits men of erudition and science, among each 
other. But before we meet face to face, I would 
thus publicly, and in the face of the whole world, 
desire you to answer me one question ; I ask it 
with the same earnestness with which you have 
often solicited the public ; answer me, I say, at 
once, without having recourse to your physical dic- 
tionary, which of those three disorders, incident 
to the human body, is the most fatal, the syncope, 
parenthesis, or apoplexy. I beg your, reply may 
be as public as this my demand.f I am, as here- 
after may be, your admirer or your rival.** Adieu. 



LETTER LXIX. 

TO THK SAMJB. 

Indulgent nature seems to have exempted this 
i8lai\d from many of those epidemic evils which 
are so fatal in other parts of the world. A want 
of rain but a few days beyond the expected season, 
in China, spreads famine, desolation, and terror 
over the whole country ; the winds that blew 
from the brown bosom of the western desert are 
impregnated with death in every gale ; but in 
this fortunate land of Britain,- the inhabitant 
courts health in every breeze, and the husband- 
man ever sows in joyful expectation. 

But though the nation be exempt from real 
evils, think not, my friend, that it is more happy 
on this account than others. They are afflicted, 
it is true, with neither famine nor pestilence, but 
then there is a disorder peculiar to the country, 
which every season makes strange ravages among 
them ; it spreads with pestilential rapidity, and 
infects almost every rank of people ; what is still 
more strange, the natives have no name for this 

» See Du Halde, vol. ii. fol. p. 185. 

t The day after this was published the editor received 
an answer, in which the doctor seems to be of opinion 
that the apoplexy is most fatal. 



peculiar malady, though well enough known to 
foreign physicians by the appeUation of EgiAeak 
Terror. 

A season is never known to pass in whidi the 
people are not visited by this cruel csUunitjrin 
one shape or another, seemingly different thoa^ 
ever the same : one year it issues from a baker^s 
shop in the shape of a sixpenny loaf, the next it 
takes the appearance of a comet with a fiery tail, 
a third it threatens like a flat-bottomed boat, and 
a foui-th it carries c«)nstemation at the bite of » 
mad dog. The people, when once infected, km 
their relish for happiness, saunter about with loob 
of despondence, ask after the calamities of thi 
day, and receive no comfort but in heighteoBf 
each other's distress. It is insignificant hm 
remote or near, how weak or poweriul the oliM 
of terror may be, when once they resolve to fr^ 
and be frighted, the merest trLBes sow eomjir 
nation and dismay, each proportions his fean^Ml 
to the object, but to the dread he discovers in ll« 
countenance of others ; for when once the i» 
mentation is begun, it goes on of itself, thoa^ 
the original cause be discontinued which fint Mt 
it in motion. 

A dread of mad dogs is the epidemic ierm 
which now prevails, and the whole nation is it 
present actually groaning under the maligni^ if 
its influence. The people sally from their hoam 
with that circumspection which is prudent in sidl 
as expect a mad dog at every turning. The phy- 
sician publishes his prescription, the beadle pie* 
pares his halter, and a few of unusual bravoy 
arm themselves with boots and buff gloves, in 
order to face the enemy, if he should offer to 
attack them. In short, the whole people stud 
bravely upon their defence, and seem, by theor 
present spirit, to show a resolution of not beiqg 
tamely bit by mad dogs any longer. 

Their manner of knowing whether a dog be mad 
or no, somewhat resembles the ancient Eorf^peaa 
custom of trying witches. The old woman bob- 
pected was tied hand and foot, and thrown mto 
the water. If she swam, then she was instantljr 
carried off to be burnt for a witch ; if she soiil^ 
then indeed she was acquitted of the charge, b«t 
drowned in the experiment. In the same maniw 
a crowd gather round a dog suspected of madnea^ 
and they begin by teasing the devoted animal oi 
every side. If be attempts to stand upon fti 
defensive, and bite, then he is unanimously foaad 
guilty,for "amaddog always snapsat everythni(|;* 
if, on the contrary, he strives to escape by nmnmi 
away, then he can expect no compa88ion,for " mw 
dogs always run straight forward before them.* 

It is pleasant enough for a neutral being VSab 
me, who have no share in these ideal calamitiei^ 
to mark the' stages of this national disease. Ths 
terror at first feebly enters with a disregarded 
story of a little dog that had gone thnnigfa a 
neighbouring village, which was thought to be 
mad by several that had seen him. The next 
account comes, that a mastiff ran through a ea^ 
tain town, and had bit five geese, which imme- 
diately run mad, foamed at the bill, and died in 
great agonies soon after. Then comes an a£fect* 
ing history of a little boy bit in the leg, and gone 
down to be dipped in the salt water. Whoi the 
people have sufficiently shuddered at that, they 
are next congealed with a frightful account of a 
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who ma said Utely Ut have diod ^m a bite 
id Feceirecl gume years before. Tliis relabon 
only prepares the wuj far uiother, still more 
hideous ; tishowlhe tnBster ofa famil}', with seven | 
sinaJI children, wore nil Int by a nnil lap-doi;; 
and bow the poor father lint perceived the in- 
feotion, by calliiig for a draught of water, where 
be saw the Up-dog swimniing m the cup. 

When epidemic terror is thus once encited, 
every murning comes loaded with some new dis- 
aster ; aa id stoHea of ghosts each loves to hear 
the aocuunt, though it only servea to nmke him 
unrasy ; so here each listens with eagerness, and 
, adds to the tidings new circa mstaaces of pecnliur 

I horror. A lady, for instance, in the eonntry, of 
\ very weak neryas, haa been frighted by the bark- 

II n^ of H dog ; and this, alas 1 too frequently tutp- 
I pens. The story souu is improved and spreads, 

I iii»t a mad dog has frighted a lady of distiaetion. 
TliBHj circunmiajiceB begin to grow terriblo before 
\'.n-y have reaohed tho neighbouring village ; and 
■ [here llis report is, that a lady of quality waa bit 
I by a mad mastiff. This account every momer.t 
giilhora new strength, and grows more dismal as 
it approaches the capital ; and, by the time it has 
, arrived in town, the lady is described, with wild 
?yes, foaming mouth,mnning mad upon all-fonrs, 
barking like a dog, biting her servants, and at 
Isat smothered between two beds by the adviee nf 
her doctors; whileihe mad mastiff is, in Ihe mean 
time, ranging the whole country over, slavering 
tt the moutb, and " seeking whom he may de- 

My landlady, a good-natured woman, but a 

' little credulous, waked me »ame mornings ago 

u berore the usual hour, with horror and aatonisb- 

I tnent in her looks. She desired me, if I had any 

ii'gajd for my safety, to koop within ; for, a few 

'htyB ago, ao dismal an accident bad happened, as 

n, put all the world upon their gnari A mad 

dwg down in the country, she asanred me, had bit 

I n farmer, who, soon becoming mad, ran into his 

I own yard and bit a fine brindled cow ; the cow 

I t|iiickly became as mad as the man, began to 

n at the mouth, and, raising herself up, walked 

Dt on her hind-legs, sometimes barking hko a 

liog, and sometimes attempting to talk like the 

Tiu-mer. UpoD eitaiiiiuing the grounds of tht! 

story, i foond my landlady had it from one neigh- 

bourt who had it from another ueighbour, who 

heard it from very good authority. 

Were most stoiiea of this nature thoroughly 
examined, it would be found that numbers of 
euch as have been said to suffer were no way 
injured: and that of those who have been actually 
I bitten, nut one in a hundred was bit by a mad 
dog. Such accounts in general therefore 
Ketve lo moke the people miserable by falsi 
rors } and sometimes fright Che patient into a 
frenzy, by creating those very symptoms they 
1 preteuded to deplore. 

But even allowing three or four tfl die 
Beason of this terrible death (and four is probably 
loo large a concession), yet still it is nut con- 
lidered how many ore preserved in their health 
And in their projierty by this devoted animal's 
services. The midnight robber is kept at a dis- 
tance ; the iosidioua thief is often detected ; the 
healthful chase repairs many a wuru constitution ; 
and the poor man finds in hia dog a willing 



Btant, eager (O Igsbbu hia toil, and content with 
fmallest retribution. 

A dog," says uue of tho English poets, " ii 
est creature, and 1 am a friend lo dogs." 
all the beasts lliat graze the lawn, or hunt the 
' iresc, a dog is the only animal that, leaving his 
'lluws, attempts to cultivate the friendship of 
UM ; to man ha looks in all bis necessity, with 
speaking eye, for asaiatance ; exertc for him all 
the little service iu his power with cheerfulness 
id pleasure ; fur iiim hears famine and fatigue 
ith patience and resignation ; no injuries can 
late his fidelity, no distress indnco him to for- 
sake his benefactor ; studious to please, and fear- 
ing to offend, he is still an humble, steadfast 
dejiendant ; and in him alone fawning is nol 
tlatlery. How unkind then to torture this faithful 
creature, who has left the forest to chiim Ih^ 
protection of man ! how ungrateful a return t 
the trusty animal for all its services 1 Adieu. 



The Europeans are themselves blind who de- 
scribe i'ortune without sight. No first-rate beauty 
ever had flner eyes, or *aw more clearly ! they 
who have no other tradsbut seeking their fortune, 
* ' ' ; coquelto-liki ' 



flies froi 



e puraoers, ai 
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Ijie ploddiug mechanic, who slays a 

I am amazed how men can call her blind, n 
by the company she keeps she seeius so very dis- 
perning. Wherever you see a gaming-table, be 

very sure Fortune is not there; whei 

see a house with the doors open, be 
Fortune is not there ; when you see a man whose 
pocket-boles are laced with gold, h 
tune is not there ; wherever you see a beautiful 
woman good.natnred and obhging, be convinced 
Fortune ia never there. In short, she is ever 
seen accompanying industry, and afi often trund- 
ling a wheel-baiTow bb lulling in a coach-and-si' 

If you would make Fortune your friend, or 
personiie her no longer ; if you desire, my so 
to be rich and have money, he more eager to sa 
than to ac^iuint : when people say, " Money is 
be got here, and money ia lo be got there," take 
no notice ; mind your own hnsinass ; stay where 
you are ; and swure all yon can get, without 
stirring. When you hear that your neighbour 
has picked up a purse of gold in the street, never 
run out into the name street, looking about you 
in order to pick up such another ; or when you 
are informed that he has made a fortune in o 
branch of bnainoss, never change your own 
order to be his rival. Do not desire to be rich 
all at once, but patiently add fai-thing to farthing. 
Perhaps you may despise the petty aum ; and yet 
they who waut a fiirthing,and have no friend that 
will lend them it, think &rlbings yeij goad things. 
Whang, the foolish miller, when he wanted a 
farthing in his diBtress,found that no friend would 
lend, because they knew he wanted. Did you ever 
read Ihe story of Whang in our books of Chinese 
learning ; he who, despising small sums, and 
grasping at all, lost even what he had ! 

Whaug the miller waa naturally avariciouB ; 
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nobody loved money better than he, or more 
respected those that had it. When people would 
talk of a rich man in company, Whang would say, 
^ I know him very well ; he and I have been long 
acquainted ; he and I are intimate ; he stood for 
a child of mine :" but if ever a poor man was 
mentioned, he had not the least knowledge of the 
man ; he might be very well for aught he knew ; 
but he was not fond of many acquaintances, and 
loved to choose his company. 

Whang, however, with all his eagerness for 
riches, was in reality poor ; he had nothing but 
the profits of his miU to support him, but though 
these were small they were certain ; while his 
mill stood and went he was sure of eating, and 
his frugality was such, that he every day laid some 
money by, which he would, at intervals, count and 
contemplate with much satisfaction. Yet still his 
acquisitions were not equal to his desires; he only 
found himself above want, whereas he desired to 
be possessed of affluence. 

One day, as he was indulging these wishes, he 
was informed that a neighbour of his had found a 
pan of money under ground, having dreamed of 
it three nights runmng before. These tidings 
were daggers to the heart of poor Whang. ^ Here 
am I," says he, ^ toiling and moiling from morn- 
ing till night for a few paltry failhings, while 
neighbour Hunks only goes quietly to bed, and 
dr»iuns himself into thousands before morning. 
O that I could dream like him, with what pleasure 
would I dig round the pan : how slily would I 
carry it home ; not even my wife should see me ; 
and then, the pleasure of thrusting one's hand 
into a heap of gold up to the elbow 1'' 

Such reflections only served to make the miller 
unhappy ; he discontinued his former assiduity, 
he was quite disgusted with small ^uns, and lus 
customers began to forsake him. Every day he 
repeated the wish, and every night laid himself 
down in order to dream. Fortune, that was for a 
long time unkind, at last, however, seemed to 
smile upon his distresses, and indulged him with 
the wished-for vision. He dreamed, that under 
a certain part of the foundation of his mill there 
was conc^ed a monstrous pan of gold and dia- 
monds, buried deep in the ground, and covered 
with a large flat stone. He rose up, thanked the 
stars that were at last pleased to take pity on his 
sufferings, and concealed his good luck from every 

Eerson, as is usual in money dreams, in order to 
ave the vision repeated the two succeeding nights, 
by which he should be certain of its veracity. His 
wishes in this also were answered, he still dreamed 
of the same pan of money, in the very same 
place. 

Now, therefore, it was past a doubt ; so getting 
up early the third morning, he repairs alone, 
with a mattock in his hand, to the mill, and 
began to undermine that part of the wall which 
the vision directed. The first omen of success 
that he met was a broken mug : digging still 
deeper, he turns up a house-tile, quite new and 
entire. At last, after much digging, he came to 
the broad flat stone, but then so large, that it 
was beyond one man's strength to remove it. 
** Here," cried he in raptures to himself, ** here 
it is! under this stone there is room for a very 
large pan of diamonds indeed. I must e'en go 
home to my wife, and tell her the whole affair, 



and get her to assist me in turning it up." Away 
therefore, he goes, and acquaints his wife with 
every circumstance of their good fortune. Her 
raptui-es on this occasion easUy may be imagined, 
she flew round his neck, and embraced him in an 
agony of joy ; but those transports, however, ^ 
not delay their eagerness to know the exact sum ; 
returning, therefore, speedily together to the place 
where Whang had been digging, there they 
found — not indeed the expected treasure, but toe 
mill, their only support^ undermined and fidka. 
Adieu. 



LETTER LXXI. 

From LiBN Chf Altanoi to Fum Hoam, First Preddaitof 
the Ceremonial Academy at Pekin, in China. 



The people of London are as fond of ^ 

as our friends at Pekin of riding ; one of the 
principal entertainments of the citizens here ii 
summer is to repair, about nightfSall, to a gardeo 
not far from town, where they walk abou^ show 
their best clothes and best faces, and listen to a 
concert provided for the occasion. 

I accepted an invitation, a few evenings ago^ 
from my old friend, the man in black, to be out 
of a party that was to sup there, and at the ap> 
pointed hour waited upon him at his lodgiogk 
There I found the company assembled, and ex- 
pecting my arrival. Our party consisted of mt 
friend, in superlative finery, — ^his stockings roUed, 
a black velvet waistcoat, which was foimerly new; 
and a grey wig, combed down in imitation of hair ; 
a pawnbroker's widow, of whom, by-the-bye, my 
friend was a professed admirer, dressed out it 
green damask, with three gold rings on evefy 
finger ; Mr. Tibbs, the second-rate beau, I have 
formerly described ; together with his lady, m 
flimsy silk, dirty gauze instead of linen, and a hat 
as big as an umbrella. 

Our first difficulty was in settling bow we 
should set out. Mrs. Tibbs had a natural aver- 
sion to the water, and the widow being a little in 
flesh, as warmly protested against walking; a 
coach was therefore agreed upon, which being 
too small to carry five, Mr. Tibbs consented to 
sit in his wife's lap. 

In this manner, therefore, we set forward, h&ag 
entertained by the way with the bodings of Mr. 
Tibbs, who assured us he did not expect to see a 
single creature for the evening above the degree 
of a cheesemonger ; that this was the last niglit 
of the gardens, and that consequently we shoold 
be pestered with the nobility and gentry from 
Tlumies-street and Crooked-lane, with sevend 
other prophetic ejaculations, probably inspired by 
the uneasinesss of his situation. 

The illuminations began before we arrived, and 
I must confess that, upon entering the gardens^ I 
found every sense overpaid with more than ex- 
pected pleasure ; the lights everywhere glimmer* 
mg through the scarcely-moving trees ; the fott- 
bodied concert bursting on the stillness of the 
night ; the natural concert of the birds, in the 
more retired part of the grove, vying with that 
which was formed by art ; the company gaily- 
dressed, looking satisfaction, and the tables spread 
with various delicacies, all conspired to fill my 
imagination with the visionaxy happiness of the 
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AraLian l&wgiver, and lifted me into an ecetac}' 
of admintion. " H»d of Confucius," cried I to 
my friend, ** tliiit is fine ! this unites runtl beauty 
with courtly nrngnificcnfe : if we except the 
virgins of immortality that hang on every tree, 
and may he plocked at every desire, I do nnt see 
how this falls short of Mahomet'a paradiee!" 
" As for vir^oB," cries my friend, " it ia true, 
they are a, fruit tliat do not much abound in our 
gardens here ; but if ladies as plenty as apples in 
autumn, and as complying an any hoUin of them 
nil, can content yon, I fancy we have no need to 
go to Lenvea tor paradise." 

I was going to aecoud bis remarka, when ve 
n-cre called to a. coUBallatiou by Mr. Tibbs, and 
the rest of the company, to know in what manner 
we were to lay out the evening to the greatest 
advantage. Mrs-Tibbswaa (or keeping the genleel 
walk of tile garden, where, ahe observe^ tliere 
was always the verj best company ; the widow, on 
the contrary, who came but once a season, was 
for aecuring a good elanding-pliice to see the 
water-works, which she assured ns would begin 
in less than an hour at furthest ; a dispute, 
tliorefore, began, and as it was managed between 
two of very opposite charartera, it threatened to 
grow more hitler at every reply. Mrs. Tihhs 
wondered how people could pretend to know the 
poBte world, who bad received all their rudiments 
of breeding behind a counter ; to which the other 
relied, "that though some people sat behind 
counters, yet they could sit at the head of their 
own tables too, and airve three good dishes of hot 
meat whenever they tliought proper, which was 
more than some people could say for tbemHelves, 
tlukt hardly knew a rabbit and oniona from a green 
goose and gooseberries." 

It is hard to say where this might have ended, 
had not the husband, who prohah^ knew the 
petuosity of hia wife's disposition, praposed t( 
the dispute by adjourning to a boK, and try if 
there was anything to be hod for supper that was 
supportable. To this we all consented : but here 
a new distress arose ; Mr. and Mrs. Tibbe would 
sit in none but a g™teel box, a box where they 
might see and be seen ; one, as they expressed it, 
in Ae very focus of public view ; but anoh a box 
woB not easy to be obtained : for though 



I genteet boxes for what they judged more gent 
company. 

At last, however, we were fixed, though sou 
what obscurely,and supplied with the usual ent . 
tainmest of the place. The widow found the sup- 
per excellent, but Mrs. Tibba thought everything 
detestable : "Come, come, ray dear," cries the 
husband, by way of consolation, *' to be sure we 
can't find such dressing here as we have at Lord 
Crump's or Lady Cinmp's ; but for Vauxltall 
dreajung it is pretty good : it is not their victuals 
indeed I find fault with, but their wine ; their 
«ine,'' crioB he, drinking off a glass, " indeed is 
noet abominable." 

By this last contradiction, the widow was fairly 
lonqiiered in point uf [wliteness. She perceived 
[iDw that she had no proleusious ui the world to 
taste, her very senses were vulgar, since she had 



praised detestable eustard,Bnd smacked at wretched 
wine ; she was therefore eontentcd to yield the 
victory, and for the rest of the night to listen and 
improve. It is true she would now and (hen 
forget herself, and confess she was pleased : but 
they soon brought her back again to miserable 
refinement. She once praised the painting of the 
box in which we were sitting ; but was soon con- 
vinced that such paltry pieces ought rather to 
excite horror than satisfaction : she ventured again 
to commend one nf the singers ; but Mrs, Tibbs 
soon let her know, in the style of a connoisseur, 
that the singer in question had neither ear, voice, 
nor indoment. 

Mr. Tibbs, now willing to prove that his wife's 
pretensions to music were just, entreated her to 
favour the company with a song ; but to this she 
gave a positive denial ; " For you know very well, 
my dear," says she, "that I am not in voice to.day, 
and when one's voice is not equal to one's judg- 
ment, what signifies singing I besides, as there is 
no accompaniment, it would be but spoiling music." 
All these excuses, however, were overruled by 
the rest of the company, who, though one wouli' 
think they already had Diusic enough, joined a 
the entreaty. But parUcularly the widow, noi 
willing to eoavlnce the company of her breeding, 
pressed so warmly, that she seemed determined to 
take no refusal. At last then the lady comphed, 
and after humming for some minutes, began with 
such a voice and such afTectation, as I conld per'< 
ceive gave but httle satisfaction to any except her 
husband. He sat with rapture in his eye, and 
beat time with his hand on the table. 

You must observe, my friend, that it is the 
custom of this oounfry, when a lady or gentleman 
liappens to sing, for the company to sit as mute 
and motiunless as statues. Every feature, every 
limb, must seem to correspond in fixed attention, 
and while the song continues they are to ren 
in a state of UDivorsal petrifaction. In this mi 
fying situation we had continued for some t 
listening to the song, and looking with tranquillity, 
when ^e master of the box came to inform us 
that the water-works were going to iwgin. At 
this information I could instantly perceive the 
widow bounce from her seat ; but, correcting her- 
self, she sat down agun, repressed by motives of 
good-breeding. Mrs. libbs, who had seen the 
water-works a hundred dmes, resolving not to he 
intermpfed, continued her song without any share 
of mercy, nor had the smallest pity on our impa- 
tience. The widow's face, I own, pive me high 
entertainment ; in it I could plainly read the 
struggle she felt between good-breeding and curi- 
osity ; she talked of the water-works the whole 
evening before, and seemed to have come merely 
in order to see them ; but then she could not 
bounce out in the very middle of a song, for that 
would he forfeiting oil pretensions to high life, or 
high-lived company, ever after. Mrs. Tibbs there- 
fore kept oD singing, and we continued to listen, 
till at last, when the song was just concluded, the 
waiter came to inform us that the water-works 

" The water-works over 1" cried the widow, 
" the water-works over already, that's impossible, 
they can't be over so soon 1" « It is not tny busi- 
ness," repUed the fellow, " to contradict your lady- 
ship, I'U run again ood see j" be went, and s 
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retamed with a confirmation of the dismal tidings. 
No ceremony could now bind my friend's disap- 
pointed mistress, she testified her displeasure m 
the openest manner ; in short, she now began to 
find fault in turn, and at last insisted upon going 
home, just at the time that Mr. and Mrs. Tibbs 
assured the company that the polite hours were 
going to begin, and that the ladies would instanta- 
neously be entertained with the horns. Adieu. 



LETTER LXXII. 

PROM TBI SAMS. 

Not far from this city lives a poor tinker, who 
has educated seven sons, all at this very time in 
arms and fighting for their country, and what 
reward do you think has the tinker from the state 
for such important services ? None in the world ; 
his sons, when the war is over, may probably be 
whipped from parish to parish as vagabonds, and 
the old man, when past labour, may die a prisoner 
in some house of correction. 

Such a worthy subject in China would be held 
in universal reverence : his services would be 
rewarded, if not with dignities, at least with an 
exemption from labour ; he would take the left 
hand at feasts, and mandarins themselves would 
be proud to show their submission. The English 
laws punish vice ; the Chinese laws do more, they 
reward virtue ! 

Considering the little encouragement given to 
matrimony here, I am not surprised at the dis- 
couragements given to propagation. Would you 
believe it, my dear Fum Hoaro, there are laws 
made which even forbid the people's marrying 
each other. By the head of Confucius, I jest not ; 
there are such laws in being here ; and yet their 
lawgivers have neither been instructed among the 
Hottentots, nor imbibed their principles of equity 
from the natives of Anamaboo. 

There are laws which ordain, that no man shall 
marry a woman against her own consent. This, 
though contrary to what we are taught in Asia, 
and though in some measure a clog upon nuitri- 
mony, I have no great objection to. There are 
laws which ordain, that no woman shall marry 
against her father and mother's consent, unless 
arrived at an age of maturity, by which is under- 
stood those years when women with us are gene- 
rally past child-bearing. This must be a clog 
upon matrimony, as it is more difficult for the 
lover to please three than one, and much more 
difficult to please the old people than young ones. 
The laws ordain, that the consenting couple shall 
take a long time to consider before they marry ; 
this is a very great clog, because people like to 
have all rash actions done in a hurry. It is 
ordained, tiiat all marriages shall be proclaimed 
before celebration ; this is a severe clog, as many 
are ashamed to have their marriage made public, 
from motives of vicious modesty, and many afraid 
from views of temporal interest. It is ordained, 
that there is- nothing sacred in the ceremony, but 
that it may be dissolved to all intents and purposes 
by the authority of any civil magistrate. And yet 
opposite to this it is ordained, that the priest shall 
be paid a large sum of money for granting his 
sacred permission. 

Thus you see my friend, that matrimony here 



is hedged round with so many obsfcmctioiis, that 
those who are willing to break through or sur- 
mount them must be contented, if at last they find 
it a bed of thorns. The laws are not to blame, 
for they have deterred the people from engaging as 
much as they could. It is indeed become a. very 
serious affair in England, and none but seriooi 
people are generally found willing to engage. The 
young, the gay, and the beautiful, who have motivai 
of passion only to induce them, are seldom fonad 
to embark, as those inducements are taken away; 
and none but the old, the ugly, and the mercensRi 
are seen to unite, who, if they have posterity at a^ 
will probably be an ill-favoured race like tbeoh 
selves. 

What gave rise to those laws might have bea 
some such accidents as these. It sometimes hi^ 
pened, that a miser, who had spent all his yontt 
in scraping up money to give his daughter such a 
fortune as might get her a mandarin husband, 
found his expectations disappointed at last, by her 
running away with his footman : this mxiBt have 
been a sad shock to the poor disconsolate paren^ 
to see his poor daughter in a one-horse chaise^ 
when he had designed her for a coach-and-siz ; 
what a stroke from Providence ! to see his dear 
money go to enrich a beggar : all nature cried oit 
at the profanation ! 

It sometimes happened also, that a lady who had 
inherited all the titles and all the nervous com- 
plaints of nobility, thought fit to impair her digmtf 
and mend her constitution by marrying a faxmer ; 
this must have been a sad shock to her inconsofak 
ble relations, to see so fine a flower snatched firaa 
a flourishing family, and planted in a dnnj^Ol; 
this was an absolute inversion of the first princqdei 
of things. 

In order, therefore, to prevent the great from 
being thus contaminated by vulgar alliances, Ae 
obstacles to matrimony have been so contrived that 
the rich only can marry amongst the rich, and the 
poor, who would leave celibacy, must be content to 
increase their poverty with a wife. Thus have 
their laws fairly inverted the inducements ta 
matrimony. Nature tells us, that beauty is file 
proper allurement of those who are rich, and 
money of those who are poor ; but things here are 
so contrived, that the rich are invited to marry by 
that fortune which they do not want, and the poor 
have no inducement but that beauty which /tibey 
do not feel. 

An equal diffusion of riches through any ooan- 
try ever constitutes its happiness. Great weahh 
in the possession of one stagnates, and extreme 
poveHy with another keeps him in unarobitioiis 
indigence ; but the moderately rich are generally 
active : not too far removed from poverty to fear 
its calamities, nor too near extreme wealth to 
slacken the nerve of labour, they remain stffl 
between both in a state of continual fluctuatioa 
How impolitic, therefore, are those laws whidt 
promote the accumulation of wealth among the 
rich, more impolitic still in attempting to increase 
the depression of poverty I 

Bacon, the English philosopher, compares monej 
to manure ; if gathered in heaps, says he, it does 
no good ; on the contrary, it becomes offendve. 
But being spread, though never so tiiinly, over the 
surface of the earth, it enriches the whole country. 
I Thus the wealth a nation possesses must expatiate, 
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■ few. 
It ihiB reetruiiit upun Tnati-imonial oommunity, 

considered in a (ihyBiciU light, JH injnrioua. 
Iiuse who rear up siiiintils taJce all possible 

to cruBfi the atrsin in order to improve the 
1 1 so in thuec Duoatrieti, where marringe is 
free, llie inliubiUntB are found every age to 
JVC in stature and in beauty ; on the contrary, 
e it is conlined to a caste, a tribe, or a horde, 
long the Gaura, the Jews, or the Tartara, each 
^n soon BSBumes a family likeness, and every 
degenerates into peculiar defumaity. tlence 
ty be easily inferred, that if the mandarins 
are resolved only to marry among each other, 

will soon proiluce a posterity with mandarin 

; and we shall see the heir of some hoociur- 
family scarcely equal to the abortion of a 
try farmer. 

lesB arc a few of the obstacles to marriage 
. and it is certain they liave in some measure 
ered the end, for celilacy is both frequent 
fashionable. Old bachelors appear abroad 
lilt a mask, and old maids, my dear Fum 
D, have been absolutely known to ogle. To 
ss in frieudahij),— if 1 were an Englishman, 
cy I should be an old bachelor myself ; I 
Id never find courage to run throngfi all the 
ntures prescribed by the law. I could submit 
urCmymiBtreaa herself upon reasonable terms j 
to com?t her father, her mother, and a long 
of cousins, aunts, and relations, and then 
I the but of a whole country church ; I would 
»u turn tail and make love to her grandmother. 
un conceive no other reason for thus loading 
imooy with so many prohibitions, unless it he 
the country was thought already too populous. 
Ibis was found to be the most effectual means 
uiming it. If this was the motive, I cannot 
»ngratulate the wise projectors on the success 
sir scheme. Hail, ye dim-sighted pohtieiana, 
eeders of men ! 'Tia yours to chp the wiag 
iuBlry, and convert Hymen to a broter. 'Tia 
s to behold small objects with a microBCopte 
but to be blind to those which require an 
at of vision. 'Tis yours, O ye discerners of 
iiind, to lay the line between society, and 
:en that force by dividing, which should bind 
nnitedvigour. 'Tisyours tointrodncenational 
distress, in order to avoid the imaginary dia- 
es of a few. Your actions ean bejuetilied by 
ndred reasotis like truth, lliey can be opposed 
iweU. ' n are rue. 
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»mHOIldHiHaPD.l,ylh8i 



I, that lessens the eajoymenl of life, men . . 
leaire of iiving. Those dangetfl, which, in the 
ir of yontfa, we had learned to despise, assume 
terrors as we grow old. Our caution increas- 
IS DDT years increase, fear becomes at last the 
ailing passion of the mind ; and the small 
under of life ia taken up in uBeleaa efforts Ic 

off onr end, or provide for a continued exist 



which even the wise are liable 1 If I should judge 
of tliat part of life which lies before me by t&t 
which I have already seen, the prospect is hideous. 
Experience tells me, that my past enjoyments have 
' inght no real felicity ; and seusatioD assures me. 
It those I have feltare stronger than those which 
I yet Cb come. Yet experience and sensatiou in 
in persuade ; hope, more powerful than either, 
dresses out the distant prospect in fancied beauty ; 
nme hapgiiness in long iierspeetive still beckoiis 
ne to pursue ; and like a loMtig gamester, every 
lew disappointment increases my ardour to con- 
in ue the game. 

Whence, toy friend, this increased lovo of hfe, 
tbich grows upon us with our years I Whence 
lomes it, that we thus make greater efforts to 
preserve our existence, at a period when it becomes 
scarcely worth the keeping I la it that nature, 
attentive to the preservation of mankind, increases 
our nishes to live, while she lessens our enjoy- 
ments ; and, as she robs the senses of evei-y 
pleasure, equips imagination in the spoil I Lite 
woald be insupportoblc to an old man, who, loaded 
with infirmities, feared death no more than when 
in the vigour of manhood : the numberless catami- 
liea of decaying nature, and the conBoiousDess of 
surviving every plfaaure, would at oooe induce 
him, Willi his own hand, to lermitrnte the scene of 
misery; but happily the contempt of death forsakes 






le when it could only be prejudicial ; 



u imaginary 






propor- 



9 contradiclion i 






real valui 

Our attachment to every object around UB in- 
creases, in general, from the length of our acquaint- 
ance with it. " I would not choose," says a French 
philosopher, "to see an old post pulled np with 
which I had been iong acquainted." A mind long 
habituated to a certain set of objects, insensibly 
becomes fond of seeing them ; visits them from 
habit.andpartsfrom them with reluctance : hence 
proceeds the avarice of the old in every kind of 
possession; they love the world and all that it 
produces ; they love life and all its advantages ; 
not because it gives them pleasure, but because 
ihey have known it long. 

Chinvang the Chaste, ascending the tbmne of 
China, commanded that all who were onjnatly 
detained in prison, during the preceding reigns, 
should be set free. Among the number who came 
tfl thank their deliverer on this occasion, there 
appeared a majestic old man, who, falling at the 
emperor's feet, addressed him as follows : " Great 
father of China, behold a wretch, now eighty-five 
years old, who was shut up in a dungeon at the 
age of twenty-two. I was imprisoned, though a 
stranger to crime, or without being even boq- 
fronied by my aocuaerB, I have now hved in 
solitude and darkness for more than sixty years, 
and am grown familiar with distress. As yet 
dazzled with the splendour of that sun to which 
you have restored roe, I have been wajidering the 
streets to fiod some friend that would assist, or 
relieve, or remember me ; but my friends, my 
family, and rolationB, are all dead, and I am for- 
gotten. Permit me then, O Chinvang, to wear ont 
the wretched remains of life in my former prison ; 
the walls of my dungeon are to me more pleasing 
than the most splendid palace ; 1 havb not long to 
live, and shall be imhappy except I spend the rest 
of my days where my youth was pised, iu tliat 
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prison from whence you were pleased to release 



me 



The old man's passion for confinement is similar 
to that we all have for life. We are habituated 
to the piison, we look round with discontent, are 
displeased with the abode, and yet the length of 
our captivity only increases our fondness for the 
oelL The trees we have planted, the houses we 
have built, or the posterity we have begotten, all 
serve to bind us closer to earth, and embitter our 
parting. Life sues the young like a new acquaint- 
ance ; the companion, as yet unexhausted, is at 
once instructive and amusing ; its company pleases, 
yet, for all this, it is but little regarded. To us, 
who are declined in years, life appears like an old 
friend ; its jests have been anticipated in former 
conversation ; it has no new story to make us 
smile, no new improvement with which to surprise ; 
yet still we love it : destitute of every enjoyment, 
still we love it ; husband the wasting treasure 
with increased frugality, and feel all the poignancy 
of anguish in the fatal separation. 

Sir Philip Mordaunt was young, beautiful, sin- 
eere, brave, an Englishman. He had a complete 
fortune of his own, and the love of the king his 
master, which was equivalent to riches. Life opened 
all her treasure before him, and promised a long 
succession of future happiness. He came, tasted 
of the entertainment, but was disgusted even in the 
beginning. He professed an aversion to living, 
was tired of walking round the same circle ; hid. 
tried every enjoyment, and found them all grow 
weaker at every repetition. ** If life be in youth 
80 displeasing," cried he to himself, ^ what will it 
appear when age comes on ; if it be at present 
indifferent, sure it will then be execrable I'' This 
thought embittered every reflection ; till, at last, 
with all the serenity of perverted reason, he ended 
the debate with a pistol ! Had this self-deluded 
man been apprised that existence grows more 
desirable to us the longer we exist, he would then 
have faced old age without shrinking, he would 
have boldly dared to live, and served that society, 
by his future assiduity, which he basely injured by 
his desertion. Adieu. 



LETTER LXXIV. 

From LriN Cnr Altanoi to Fvu Hoam, First President of 
the Ceremonial Academy at Pekin, in China. 

In reading the newspapers here, I have reckoned 
up not less than twentv-five great men, seventeen 
very great men, and mne very extraordinary men^ 
in less than the compass of half a year. These, 
say the gazettes, are the men that posterity are to 
gaze at with admiration : these the names that 
fame will be employed in holding up for the 
astonishment of succeeding ages. Let me see : 
forty-six great men in half a year amount just to 
ninety-two in a year. — I wonder how posterity will 
be able to remember them all, or whether the 
people in future times will have any other business 
to mind, but that of getting the caUilogue by heart. 

Does the mayor of a coi*poration make a speech ? 
he is instantly set down for a great man. Does a 
pedant digest his common-place book into a folio 1 
ne quickly becomes great. Does a poet string up 
trite sentiments in rhyme ? he also becomes the 
great man of the hour. How diminutive soever 



the object of admiration, each is followed Inr a 
crowd of stUl more diminutive admirers. TI0 
shout begins in his train, onward he marcto 
towards immortality, looks back at the poismiig 
crowd with self-satisfaction ; catching all the odd- 
ities, the whimsies, the abeurditaes, and the htd^ 
ness of conscious greatness, by the way. 

I was yesterday invited by a gentleman to dimier, 
who promised that our entertainment should eoii- 
sist of a haunch of vension, a turtle^ and a grait » 
man. I came according to appointment. Tkgtt 
vemson was flne, the turtle good, but il^ gnii I 
man insupportable. The moment I ventured til 
speak, I was at once contradicted with a sup.! 
I attempted, by a second and third asBaiilt/fi|j 
retrieve my lost reputation, but was still beat htA ' 
with confusion. I was resolved to attack iam 
once more from entrenchment, and turned ti» 
conversation upon the government of China : Ul 
even here he asserted, snapped, and contmdidiei 
as before. Heavens, thought I, this man pretendB 
to know China, even better than myself ! I loolad 
round to see who was on my side, but every egfe 
was fixed with admiration on the great man ; I 
therefore at last thought proper to sit silent^ ad 
act the pretty gentleman during the enwntng eoi- 
versation. 

When a man has once secured a cirde ef 
admirers, he may be as ridiculous here as he thiid» 
proper ; and it all passes for elevation of sentimeai^ 
or learned absence. If he transgresses the een- 
mon forms of breeding, mistakes even a tea-pot Iv 
a tobacco-box, it is said that his thoughts are fixed 
on more important objects : to speak and act Vk» 
the rest of mankind, is to be no greater than tiiqr. 
There is something of oddity in the very idea'«f 
greatness ; for we are seldom astonished at a HbSa^ 
very much resembling ourselves. 

When the Tartars make a lama, their first cue 
is to place him in a dark comer of the temple ; 
here he is to sit half-concealed from view, to rega- 
late the motion of his hands, lips, and eyes ; bat 
above all, he is enjoined gravity and silence. ThiSy 
however, is but the prelude to his apotheosis ; a 
set of emissaries are despatched among the pe(Ate 
to cry up his piety, gravity, and love of raw fleui ; 
the people take them at their word, approadi tbe 
lama, now become an idol, with the most humbto 
prostration ; he receives iheir addresses witiioil 
motion, commences a god, and is ever aft^r fed bf 
his priests with the spoon of immortality. Tte 
same receipt in this country serves to make a gml 
man. The idol only keeps close ; sends oirt Im 
little emissaries to be hearty in his praise ; and 
straight, whether statesman or author, he is setdovn 
in the list of fame, continuing to be praised whik 
it is fashionable to praise, or while he -pradealij 
keeps his minuteness concealed from the puUie. 

I have visited many countries, and have been m 
cities without number, yet never did I ent» i 
town which could not produce ten or twelve of 
those little great men, all fancying themsehrai 
known to the rest of the world, and complimentiog 
each other upon their extensive reputation. It is 
amusing enough when two of those domestie pro- 
digies of learning mount the stage of ceremoigri 
and give and take praise from each other. I have 
been present when a German doctor, for having 
pronounced a panegyric upon a certain monk, 1 
thought the most ingenious man in the world, till 
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the monk soon after diyided his repntittiDn by 
' returning tlie cnmpliment ; by which mEiiDB thty 
! bolh marched off with uBiTerakl appluuai 
The same degree of DudeBeried aduli 
BttenilB oar great mao while living, nrtea also 
follows him to the tomb, ll fraqnentlj hftppens 
that one of his little udmirere eita down big with 
the important subject, and is delivered of tlie hiB- 
tory of bis life and writings. This may properly 
be called tlie revolutions of a life between thEi fire- 
side and the euy-chair. I>i this we learn thu year 
in which he was born, at what ui early afe he gave 
Bymptotns of nticommon genius and application, 
together with some of hb Btnart sayings, collected 
by his aunt and mother, while yet but a, bay. The 
i>p.\t book introduces bim to the university, where 
« e are informed of his amnaing progress in leam- 
I lie, his eioellent skill in darning stockings, and 
his new invention for papering bonks to save the 
covers. He next makes his appearance in the 
TE-public of letters, and publishes his folio. New 
the colossus is reared, his works are eagerly bought 
lip by all tile purchaseis of scarce hooka. The 
learned eoclBtica invite him to become a member ; 






with a long 



|oera in the controversy, 
]pimiBniea oy several authors of giuvity and 
imjiQTlauce, is excesBively fond of egg-sauco with 
bis fiig, becomes president of a literary club, and 
dies in the meridian of his glory. Happy they, 
who thus have evme little bithful attendant, who 
never forsakes tliem, but preparee to wrangle and 
o praise against every opjioaer ; at once ready to 
nereaee their pride while living, and their charac- 
ter when dead. For you and I, my friend, who 
have no humble admirer thus to attend UH, we, 
who neither are, nur ever will be, great men, and 
care whether we are great men 



LETTER LXXV. 

There are numbers in this city who hve by 
writing new books ; and yet there are thonaands 
)f volumea in every large library unread and 
forgotten. This, upon my arrival, was one of 
those contradictions which I waa unable to account 
for. Is it possible, said I, that there should be 
toy demand for new boohs, before those already 
published are read ? Can there be so many em> 
ployed in producing a commodity with which the 
]Darkc)4 is overstocked ; and with goods also better 
'lian any of modem inann&cture \ 

What at first view appeared an inconsistency, 

is a proof at once of this people's wisdom and 

refineinent. Even allovring the works of their 

ancestors better written than theirs, yet tliose of 

the moiiems acquire a real value, by being marked 

with the impression of (he times. Antiquity has 

been in the possession of others ; the present is 

I our own : let as first, tiiorefore, learn to know 

i what belongs to ourselves, and then, if we have 

leisure, cast our reflections back lo the reign of 

l| Shonou, who governed twenty thousand years 



mnch b 

former are often prized above their intrinsic value, 
and kept with care, the latter seldom pass for 
more tban they are worth, and are often subject 
to the merciless hands of sweating critics, and 
clipping compilers : the works of antiquity were 
ever praised, tlioae of the niodema read ; the 
treasnres of our ancestors have our esteem, and 
we boast the passion ; (hose of contemporary 
genius engage our heart, although we blueli to 
own it. The visits we pay the joniier reeemble 
those we pay the great ; the ceremony is trouble' 
some, and yet such as we would not choose to 
foregio ; our acquaintance with modem books is 
like sittmg with a friend ; our pride is not flat- 
tered in the interview, but it gives mora internal 
satisfaction. 

In proportion as society refines, new books 
must ever become more necessary, 
ticity is reclaimed by oral admonition alone ; but 
the elegant recesses of refinement ore best cor- 
rected by the still voice of a studious Inquiry. In 
a polite age almost every person becomes a reader, 
and receives more instmction fi-om the press than 
the pulpit. The preaching Ininze may instruct 
the illiterate peasant, but notliing less than the 
insinuating address of a fine writer can win its 
way to a heart already relaxed in all the efib- 1 
minacy of refinemenL Books are ueceHsalj to 
correct the vices of the polite, but those vices are 
ever chanaing, and the antidote shonld be changed 
accordingly, should still be new. 

Instead, therefore, of tliiukiag the nnmber of 
new publications here too great, 1 could wish it 
still greater, as they are the most useful instru- 
ments of reformation. Every country mnst be 
instructed either by writers or preachers : but as 
the number of readers increases, the number of 
hearers is proportionably dimuiished, the writer 
becomes more useful, and the preaching bonze 
less necessary. 

Instead, therefore, of complaining that writers 
are over-paid, when their works procure them a 
bare subsistence, I should imagine it the duty of 
a state not only to encourue meir numbers, b ' 
their industiy. A bonze is rewarded with u 
mense riches for instructing only a few, even 
the most ignorant of the people ; and sure t 
poor scholar rfiould not beg his bread, who is 
capable of instructing a million. 

Of all rewards, I grant, the most pleasing to a 
man of real merit, is fame ; but a polite age, of all 
times, is that in which scarcely any share of merit 
can acquire it. What numbers of fine writers 
the latter empire of Borne, when refinement 
IS carried to the highest pitch, have miss 
ne and immortality which they had (ondty arro- 
gated to theniselvea! How many Greek authors, 
who wrote at that period when Constantinople was 
[be refined mistress of the empire, now rest, 
nut printed, or not read, in the libraries 
of Europe ! Those who came tirst, white either 
' lie as yet was barbarous, carried all the repu- 
^onaway. Anthers, as tlie ago refined, Iwcama 
ore numerous, and their numbers destroyed 
their fame. It is but natural, therefore, fur 
writer, when conscious that his works w ill 
proems him fajne hei-eafter, to endeavour 
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bis temporal interest 



la nuke tbem turn 
here. 

Whatever be the mntites which induce men 
U> nTJte, KheEher Bvnrice or fiime, the conotrjf 
becomes irmsl wise uid bappy, in which they moBt 






The 



neerdoUiI instroction bIodg ia permitted, remain 
in ignorance, Bupentition, uid hopeleu slavery. 
In England, where there are ae many new boohs 
pnblished as in all (he real of Europe together, t 
spint of freedom and reason rei^^ mmong iht 

Ciple ; they have been often known to act likt 
te, they are genenilly found to think liki 

The only danger that attends the mnltiplicitj 
of publications is, that some of (hem may be cni- 
cnlated to injure rather (ban benefit society. But 
where writers are uumeronH, they also serve aa a 
check upon each other ; and perhaps a literary 
inquisition is the most terrible punishment that 
can be conceived, to a literary transgraBsor. 

But to do the English jostice, there are but few 
offenders of this kind ; their puhlica^oua ii 
general aim at mending either the heart, or im 
iroving the eonunon wealth. The dullest writei 
alks of virtue, and lil>erty and benevolence, with 
esteem ; tells his true story, filled with good and 
vholeBomo advice ; warns against slavery, bribery, 
IT the bite of a mad dog, and dresses up his little 
useful magazine of knowledge and entertainment, 
at least with a good intention. The dunces of 
France, on the other hand, who have less ei 
tagement, are more vicious. Tender hearts, 
languishing eyes, Leonora in love at thirteen, 
ecstatic transportti, stolen blisses, are the frivolous 
sabjecls of their Frivolous memoin. In England, 
if a bawdy blockhead thus breaks in on the com- 
munity, he sets Ids whole Iratcmity in a rear ; 
nor can he escape, even though he should Hy to 
the nobility for shelter. 

TliiLB even dances, my friend, may moke them- 
selves useful. But there are odien whom nature 
has blest with talents above the rest of mankind ; 
in capable of Ihiuking with preciuon, and im- 
■ssiag their thoughts with rapidity. Beings who 
fuse those regards upon mankind, wtiich others 
ilract and settle upon themselves. These de- 
've every honour from that commimity of which 
they are more peculiarly the children ; to such I 
would give m^ heart, since to them 1 am indebted 
for its humaiuty I Adieu. 



LETTER LXXVI. 
1 msofo Id LisH Cm AiTiKoi, b, IhB ir.y of Moscow. 
STILL remain at Terki, where I have received 
that money which was remitted here, in order to 
release me from captivity. My Sajr companion 
ttill improves in my esteem ; the more 1 know 
ber mind, her beauty becomes more poignant ; 
)he appears charming, even among the daughters 
of Circassia. 

Yet were I to eKaraine her beanty with the art 
of a statuary, I sliould find numbers here that 
far surpass her ; nature has not granted her tbe 
boasted Circassian regularity of features, and yot 
she greatly exceeds the fairest of tbe oountty, in 
the art of seizing the affections. Whence, have 
I often said to myself, this resistless magic that 



att«ub even moderate charms ; though I r^ud 
the beaaties of the country with admiration, every 
interview weakens the imprEis^an, but tbe foim 
of Zelis grows upon my ima^nation ; I never 
behold her without an increase of tendenieai and 
respect. Whence this injustice of the mi 

preferring imperfect beau^ to that which i 

seems to have finished with care I Whence tbe 
infatuation, that he whom a comet cotild ud 
amaze, should be astonished at a meteor ] When 
reason was thus fatigued to find an answer, my 
imagination pursued the eabjecl, and this was lb> 

I fancied myself placed between two lands 
this called the Region of Beau^, and that lbs 
Valley of the Graces : tbe one adorned with all 
that luxuriant nature could bestow ; tbe Irnils of 
various climates adorned the trees, the grsn 
resounded with music, the gale breathed perfome, 
every charm that could arise from symmetry ud 
exact distribution were here conspicuous, the 
whole offering a prospect of pleaaure without emL 
The Valley of the Graces, on the other hud, 
seemed by no means so inviting, tlie streamsMid 
the groves appeared just as they usuaUy do IB 
frequented countries ; no magnificent porteTR^ 
no concert in the grove, the rivulet was edged 
with weeds, and the rook joined its vince ts 
that of the nightingale. All was simplidly aid 



Them 



satisfactioi 
(ered with 



t striking objects ever first allure I 
I entered the Region of Beauty w 
:urioeity, and promised myself endl 
■ • ■ ■ - ■ - " -o the 



1 several strangers, who CD- 
design, and what ' * 
me not a iiiue, was to see several others 
to leave this abode of seeming felicity. 

After some fatigue, I had at hut the bomtarM 
being introduced to the goddess, who repicaenUd 
Beauty in person. She was seated on s tbnna, 
at the foot of which stood several strangen Uliij 
introduced like me ; all regarding her form ia 
cestacy. " Ah, what eyes '. what tips 1 how doc 
her complexion 1 how perfect her shape ! " atthOB 
exclamations, Beanty, with downcast eyes, wnoli 
endeavour to counterfeit modesty, but soon agMn 
looking round as if to confirm every spectator in 
his favoorable sentiments : somcIimeB she would 
attempt to allure us by smiles ; and at inlemli 
would bridle back, in order to inspire us wiA 
respect as well ss lendemesB. 

This ceremony lasted for some time, and had n 
much employed our eyes, that we had fo^ot all 
this while tlut the goddess was silent. We loo^ 
however, began to perceive the defect: "What," 
said we, among each other, *■ are wa tn hm 
nothmg but languishing airs, soft look^ andindi- 
nations of the head I will the goddess only daigs 
lo satisfy our eyes !" Upon this one of the Cdib- 
paoy stepped up to present ber with some dnin 
he had gathered by the way. She received Ibt 
present most sweetly smiling, and with one of lb* 
whitest hands in tbe world, but still not a wMld 
escaped her lips. 



resolving not to be left behind, I offered 

ray turn ; when just at the door of the tonsils 

was called back by a female, whoso 
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nd who Heemed displeased at the beha- 
the Bompui;. " Where are jon hasten- 
idd she to me, with aa angry air ; " the 
at Beiuty is here." — " I Imve been to 
, modoni," replied 1, " and find her more 
even than report had made her." — " And 

will von leaveberl" added the female, 
seen her long enough," rataraed I ; « I 
all her features by heart. Har eyes are 

Bams. Her nose in a very fine one, but 
jDBt such a note now as it vua half an 
3 : conid Bhe throw a little more mind 
face, perhaps I sliould be for wishing to 
re of bar eompany." — " What aignilies," 
ly female, ■* whetlier she has a mind or 

1 she any occasion for mind, so formed as 
J nature ! If she had a common lace, 
there luigbC be some reason for thinkiog 
Dve it ; hut when features are already 

every alteration would but Impair them. 
;a is already at the point of petfeotion, 
e lady shoold endeavour to keep it bo ; 
eBsion it would receivo from thought, 
1 disturb its whole eoonomy." 
speech I gave no reply, but mode the 
_y way lo the Valley of the Graces. Here 
■all thoee who before hod been my com. 
the Region of Beauty, now upon the 

I entered the valley, tbe prospect insenBiblj 
to improve } we found everything so na- 
f domestic, and pleasing, that our minds, 
efora were congealed in admiration, now 

■ Qto gaiety and good-hnmour. We had 
to pay our reepects to the premding 

, but ^e was no where to be found. One 
wmpanions aaaerted that her temple lay 

■ ■ another, to the left ; a third insisted 
traighl before UB ; and a fourth that 

left it behind. In short, we found every- 

niliar and charming, but could not deter- 
re to seek for the Grace in person. 
af^reeable mcertitude we passed eeveml 
id (hough very desirona of finding the 
by no means impatient of the delay. 
rt of the valley presented some minute 
which, without offering itself at once, 

"lin the soul, and captivated as with the 
f otnr retreat. Still, liowevBr, we con- 
searcb, and might still have continued, 
lot been mlerrupted by a voice which, 

we could not see from whence it came, 

would find the Goddess of Grace, seek 
ider one form, for she afsuineB a thou- 
Ter ohanging under the eye of inspeotiou, 
^*-'- — •'-ir than her figure, is pleaang. 
her beauty, the eye glides over 
with giddy delight, and, capable 
no where, is charmed with the whole*. 
iw Contemplation with solemn look, again 
ion with humid eye ; she now sparkles 
soon every feature speaks distress : her 
times invite uur approach, at others 
mr preBumption : the goddess cannot be 
ealbd beautiful under any one of these 
at, by combining tliciu all, she becomes 
Hf pleasing." Adieu. 



LETTER LXXVII. 



Prom 



The shops of London are as well furnisl 
those of Pekin, Those of London have a f 
hung at their door, informing the passengers what 
they have to sell, as those at Pekin have a board 
to assure the buyer that they liave no intention 

I was this morning to buy ailk for a night-cap ; 
immediately upon entering the mercer's shop, 
the master and his two men, with wigs plastered 
with powder, appeared to ask my commands. They 

rt my 
eye ; every motion oi mine hehl them running 
round the whole shop for my satis&ction. 1 
informed them that I wanted what was good, and 
they rfiowed me not less than forty pieces, and 
each was better than the former ; the prettiest 
pattern in nature, and the fittest ui the world for 
night-capB. " My very good friend," said I t" 
the mercer, " you innat not pretend to instruo 
me in «lks ; I know these in particular to be m 
belter than your mere flimsy Bnngees." — " That 
may be," cried the mercer, who I ^terward found 
had never contradicted a man in his life, " I can. 
not pretend to say but they may ; but I can aasnn 
you, my Lady Trail has had a sacque from this 
piece this very morning." — '• But, friend," said I, 
" though my lady has chosen a sacque from it, I 
see no necessity that I should wear it for a night- 
cap." — " That may be," returned he again, " yet 
what becomes a pretty lady, will at any tim 
well on a handsome genlleman." This shon 
plimont was thrown io so very seasonably upon 
my ugly face, that even thonRh I disliked the 
silk, 1 desired him to cut mo off the pattern of 
night-cap. 

While this busmeFB was consigned to hia jour- 
neyman, the master himself look down some piecea 
of silk still finer than any I had yet seen, and 
apreading them before me, " There," cries he, 
" there's beauty ; my Lord Saakeskin has bespoke 
the fellow to this for the birth-night tliis very 
morning : it would look channingly in waisi™«tii." 
— " But I do not want a waistcoat," rep 
" Not want a waistcoat !" returned the n 
" then I would advise you lo buy one ; when 
waistcoats are wanted, you may depend upon it 
they will come dear. Always buy before you 
want, and you are sure to be well used, as tl — 
sayin Cheapside." There was so much justice 
his advice, tiiat I could not refuse taking it ; 
sides, the silli, which was really a good one, 
creased the temptation ; so I gave orders for that 

As I was waiting lo have mj bargains n 
Bured and cut, which, I know not how, they 
ciecuted but slowly ; during the interval the 
mercer entertained me with the modem manner 
of some of the nobility receiving company in their 
morning-gowns : " Perhaps, sir," adds he, " . 
have a miud to see what kind of silk is universally 
worn." Without waiting for my reply, he spreads 
a piece before me which might be reckoned hi 
tiful even in Chma. " If the nobility," contii 
he, "wore toknowIsoldthistoanyunderaB 
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Honourable, I should certainly lose their custom ; 
you see, my lord, it is at once rich, tasty, and 
quite the thing." — *' I am no lord," interrupted 
I. *' I beg pardon," cried he^ ^ but be pleased to 
remember, when you intend buying a morning- 
gown, that you had an offer from me of something 
worth money. Conscience, sir, conscience is my 
way of dealing ; you may buy a morning-gown 
now, or you may stay tUl they become dearer 
and less fashionable, but it is not my business to 
advise." In short, most reverend Fum, he per- 
suaded me to buy a morning-gown also, and would 
probably have persuaded me to have bought half 
the goods in his shop, if I had staid long enough, 
or was furnished with sufficient money. 

Upon returning home, I could not help reflecting, 
with some astonishment, how this very man, with 
such a confined education and capacity, was yet 
capable of turning me as he thought proper, and 
moulding me to his inclinations ! I knew he was 
only answering his own purposes, even while he 
attempted to appear solicitous about mine ; yet, 
by a voluntary infatuation, a sort of passion com- 
pounded of vanity and good-nature, I walked into 
the snare with my eyes open, and put myself to 
future pain, in order to give him immediate plea- 
sure. The wisdom of the ignorant somewhat 
resembles the instinct of animals ; it is diffused 
in but a very narrow sphere, but within that circle 
it acts with vigour, uniformity, and success. 
Adieu. 



LETTER LXXVIII. 

FROM THS SAME. 

From my former accounts, you may be apt to 
fancy the English the most ridiculous people 
under the sun. They are indeed ridiculous : 
yet every other nation in Europe is equally so ; 
each laughs at each, and the Asiatic at all. 

I may, upon another occasion, point out what 
is most strikingly absurd in other countries ; I 
shall at present confine myself only to France. 
The first national peculiarity a traveller meets, 
upon entering that kingdom, is an odd sort of a 
staring vivacity in every eye, not excepting even 
the children ; the people, it seems, have got it into 
their heads that they have more wit than others, 
and so stare in order to look smart. 

I know not how it happens, but there appears a 
sickly delicacy in the faces of their finest women. 
This may have introduced the use of paint, and 
paint produces wrinkles : so that a fine lady shall 
look like a hag at twenty-three. But as in some 
measure they never appear young, so it may be 
equally asserted, that they actually think them- 
selves never old ; a gentle miss shall prepare for 
new conquests at sixty, shall hobble a rigadoon 
when she can scarcely hobble out without a crutch, 
she shall affect the girl, play her fan and her 
eyes, and talk of sentiments, bleeding hearts, and 
expiring for love when dying with age. hike a 
departing philosopher, she attempts to make her 
last moments the most brilliant of her life. 

Their civility to strangers is what they are 
chiefly proud of ; and to confess sincerely, their 
beggars are the very politest beggars I ever 
knew; in other places a traveller is addressed 
with a piteous whine, or a sturdy solemnity, but 



a French beggar shall ask your charity with a 
very genteel bow, and thank you for it with a 
smUe and shrug. 

Another instance of this people's breeding I 
must not forget. An Englishman could not speak 
his native lajiguage in a company of foreigners 
where he was sure that none understood him ; a 
travelling Hottentot himself would be sUent tf 
acquainted only with the language of his country; » 
but a Frenchman shall talk to you whether yoa 
understand his language or not ; never troobUog I 
his head whether you have learned Frendi, still I 
he keeps up the conversation, fixes his eye full m j 
your face, and asks a thousand questions which he I 
answers himself for want of a more satisfactoiy | 
reply. 

But their civility to foreigners is not half m 
great as their admiration of themselves. Everj^- 
thing that belongs to them and their nation ii 
great, magnificent beyond expression ; quite nn 
mantic ; every garden is a paradise, every hovel a 
palace, and every woman an angeL Tliey drat 
their eyes close, throw their mouths wide open, 
and cry out in rapture : Sacr^ 1 what beaotyj 
Ciel, what taste ! mort de ma vie, what gus- 
deur ! was ever any people like ourselves ! we asa 
the nation of men, and all the rest no better than 
two-legged barbarians ! 

I fancy the French would make the best eooka 
in the world, if they had but meat ; as it is, tfaej 
can dress you out five different dishes finm a 
nettle-top, seven ^m a dock-leaf, and twice m 
many from a frog's haunches ; these eat pn^tSf 
enough when one is a little used to them, are mm 
of digestion, and seldom overload the stomach wiUi 
crudities. They seldom dine under seven hot 
dishes ; it is true, indeed, with all this magnifii 
cence, they seldom spread a cloth before .tiw 
guests ; but in that I cannot be angry with them j 
since those who have got no linen on their badn^ 
may very well be excused for wanting it upm 
their tables. 

Even religion itself loses its solemnity ainuH^ 
them. Upon their roads, at about every five 
miles' distance, you see an image of the ^iigiB 
Mary dressed up in grim heaa-cloths, painted, 
cheeks, and an old red petticoat ; before hor a 
lamp is often kept burning, at which, with the 
saint's permission, I have frequently lighted my 
pipe. Instead of the Virgin you are sometimea 
presented with a crucifix, at other times with a 
wooden Saviour, fitted out in complete gamitme^ 
with sponge, spear, nails, pincers, hammer, beee* 
wax, and vinegar-bottle. Some of these images^ I 
have been told, came down from heaven ; tf ac^ ia. 
heaven they have but bungling workmen. 

In passing through their towns, you frequently 
see the men sitting at the doors knitting stockiogB^ 
while the care of cultivating the ground and pniii* 
ing the vines falls to the women. This is perba{ie 
the reason why the fair sex are granted some 
peculiar privileges in this country ; particularlj, 
when they can get horses, of riding without a side- 
saddle. 

But I begin to think you may find this.deseito- 
tion pert and dull enough ; perhaps it is so, yet m 
general it is. the. manner in which the Frendi 
usually describe foreigners ; and it is but just to 
force a part of that ridicule back upon them, which 
they attempt to lavish on others w 
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LETTER LXXIX. 

The two theatres, whioli serve to amuse the 
I E}.''™'" here, are again opened for the winter. 
e ronnetic troops, differont from those of the 
te, begin their innipaigti when all the others 
iC the Held ; and at a time whon the Europeans 
ise to destroy each other in reality, they are 
enlertamed wlili moek battles upon the stage. 

The danciag.maaler once more shakes his qui- 
vering feet ; the carpenter prepares his paradise 
of psHleboard ; the hero resolves to cover Ins fore- 
head with brass, and the heroine begins to scour 
up her copper tail, preparative to future opera- 
tions; in Ehort, all arc in motion, from the theatri- 
cal letler-csrrier in yellow clothes, to Aleiander 
the Great that stands ou a stool. 

Both houees have already commenced hostilities. 
War, open war, and no quarter received or given I 
ainging-women, like heralds, have begun the 
contest ; the whole town is divided on this solemn 
sion : one has the Aneat pipe, the other tlie 
finest manner ; one curtsies to the ground, the 
other salutes the audience with a smite ; one comes 
□n with modesty which asks, the other with bold- 
ness whioli extorts, applause ; one wears powder, 
the other has none ; one has (he longest waist, but 
the other appean most easy : all, aU is important 
and serious. The town as yet perseveres in its 
neutrality, a, cause of sach moment demands the 
most mature deliberation ; they continue to exhi- 
I bit, and it is very possible this contest may con- 
But the generals of either army have, as I am 
loM, several reinfarcements to lend occasional 
iissistancs. If they produce a pair of diamond 
buckles at one bouse, we have a, pair of eye-brows 
that can n;atch them at the other. If we outdo 
liiem in our attitude, they can overcome us by a 
-hrug ; if wo can bring more children on the stage, 
rliey can bring more guards in red clothes, who 
■iirut a,nd shoulder their swords to the aatonish- 

They tell me here, that people fi-equent the 

. theatre in order to be mstructed as well as amused. 

I I smile to bear the assertion. It 1 ever go to one 

' of their play-houses, what with trumpets, lialloo- 

I iog behind the stage, and bawling npou it, 1 am 

quite diray before the performance is over. If t 

enter tlia house with any sentiments in my head, 

' am sure to have none going away; the whole 

nind being filled with a dead march, a funeral pro- 

essioD, a, cat-call, a jig, or a tempest. 

There is perhaps nothing moro caay than to 
vrite properly for tiie English theatre ; I am 
amazed tliat none are apprenticed to the trade. 
The author, when well acquainted with the value 
of thunder and hghtning, when versed in all the 
myatefy of scene-shifting and trap-doors ; when 
skilled in the proper periods to introduce a wire 
walker, or a water-tall ; when instructed in every 
actor's peculiar talent, and capable of adapting his 
speeches to the supposed cxcellenee ; when thus 
instructed, he knows all that can give a modem 
audience pleasore. One player shines in an ex- 
clamation, another m a groan, a third in a horror, 
\ ' a fourth in a start, a fifUi in a smile, a sixth faints, 
and a sevenlh fidgets round the stage with pecu- 



liar vivacity ; that piece therefore will succeed 
best where each has a proper opportunity of shin- 
ing ; the actor's business is not so much to adnpl 
himself to tlie poet, as the poet's to adapt himsell 
o tlie actor. 

The great soorot therefore of tragedy writing al 
iresent, is ■ perfect acquaintauce with theatrical 
ah'i and oA'i, a certain number of these inter- 
ipersed with gods ! torlura, racki, and damna- 
tion, shall distort eveir actor almost into eonvul- 
9, and draw tears from every speetalor ; a pro- 
use of these will infallibly fill the bouse with 
applause. But, above all, a whining scene must 
atrilie moat forcibly. I would advise, &om my 
present knowledge of the audience, the two '" 
Tourite players of the town to introdnee a si 
of this sort in every play. Towards the middle of 
last aut, I would have them enter with wild 
looiis and out-spread arms ; ther 
for speaking, tliey are only to groan at each other, 
tliey must vary the tones of exchimation and 
despur through the whole theatrical gamut, wting 
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when their calamitiee have drawn a proper qua 
ity of tears from the sympathetic spectators, they 
nay go off in dumb solemnity at different doors, 
clasping ^eir hands, or slapping their pocket- 
holes ; this, which may be called a tragic panto- 
mime, will answer every purpose of moving the 
pasBions, as well as worda coold have done, and it 
must save those expenses which go to reward an 
author. 

All modem plays tbat would keep the audience 

deed, many a modem play is made up on no other 
plan. This is the merit that lifts up the heart, 
like opium, into a rapture of insensibility, and i 
dismiss the mmd from all the fati^e of thinking : 
this is the eloquence Ijiat shines in many a iong- 
forgotten scene, which has been reckoned exces- 
sively fine upon acting ; this the lightning that 
flashes no less in the hyperbolical tyrant, who 
brealifiiiii on the mind, than in Utile Nerval, i 
hamkiK aa l/ie babg •unbom. Adieu. 



LETTER LXXX. 

I BAVE always regarded thenpirit of mercy which 
appears in the Chinese laws with admiration. An 
order for the execution of a criminal is carried 
from court by slow journeys of six miles a day ; 
hut a pardon is sent down with the most rapid 
despatch. If five sons of the same father be guilty 
of the eame offence, one of them is forgiven, in 
order to continue the family, and comfort the aged 
parents in their decline. Similar (o this, then 
a spirit of mercy breathes through the laws 
England, which some erroneously endeavour 
suppress ; the laws however seem unwilling to 
punish the ofiender, or to furnish tlie officers of 
jostice with every means of acting with severity. 
Those who arrest debtors are denied the use of 
arms, the nightly watch is permitted to repress 
the disorders of the drunken citizens only with 
clnbs ; Justice in such a case seems to hide her 
terrors, and permits some offenders to est _ , 
rather than load any with a punishment dispro- 
portioned to the crime. 
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Thus it is the glory of an Englishman, that he 
is not only governed by laws, but that these are 
also tempered with mercy ; a country restrained 
by severe laws, and those too executed with seve- 
rity (as in Japan), is under the most terrible 
species of tyranny ; a royal tyrant is generally 
dreadful to the great, but numerous penal laws 
grind every rank of people, and chiefly those least 
able to resist oppression — the poor. 

It is very possible, thus for a people to become 
slaves to laws of their own enacting, as the 
Athenians were to those of Draco. " It might 
first happen,** says the historian, " that men with 
peculiar talents for villany attempted to evade 
the ordinances already established, their practices 
therefore soon brought on a new law levelled 
against them ; but the same degree of cunning 
which had taught the knave to evade the former 
statutes, taught him to evade the latter also ; he 
flew to new shifts, while justice pursued with new 
ordinances ; still, however, he kept his proper 
distance, and whenever one crime was judged 
penal by the state, he left committing it in oi^er 
to practise some unforbidden species of villany. 
Thus the criminal against whom the threatenings 
were denounced always escaped free ; while the 
simple rogue alone felt the rigour of justice. 
In the mean time penal laws became \iumerous, 
almost every person in the sidie unknowingly at 
difierent times offended, and was every moment 
subject to a malicious prosecution." In fact, penal 
laws, instead of preventing crimes, are generally 
enacted after the commission ; instead of repress- 
ing the growth of ingenious villany, only multiply 
deceit, by putting it upon new shifts and expedients 
of practising with impunity. 

Such laws, therefore, resemble the guards which 
are sometimes imposed upon tributary princes, 
apparently indeed to secure them from danger, but 
in reality to confirm their captivity. 

Penal laws, it must be allowed, secure property 
in a state, but they also diminish personal security 
in the same proportion : there ia no positive law, 
how equitable soever, that may not be sometimes 
capable of injustice. When a law enacted to make 
theft punishable with death happens to be equi- 
tably executed, it can at best only guard our pos- 
sessions ; but when by favour or ignorance justice 
pronounces a wrong verdict, it then attacks our 
lives, since in such a case the whole community 
suffers with the innocent victim : if, therefore, in 
order to secure the effects of one man, I should 
make a law which may take away the life of an- 
other, in such a case, to attain a smaller good, I 
am guilty of a greater evil ; to secure society in 
the possession of a bauble, I render a real and 
valuable possession precarious. And, indeed, the 
experience of every age may serve to vindicate the 
assertion ; no law could be more just than that 
called lesa majeatatis, when Rome was governed 
by emperors. It was but reasonable, that every 
conspiracy against the administration should be 
detected and puniBhed ; yet what terrible slaughter 
succeeded in consequence of its enactment I pro- 
scriptions, stranglings, poisonings, in almost every 
family of distinction, yet all done in a legal way ; 
every criminal had his trial, and lost his life by a 
majority of witnesses. 

And such will ever be the case, where punish- 
ments are numerous, and where a weak, vicious. 



but above all, where a mercenary magistnte k 
concerned in Uieir execution ; such a man deures 
to see penal laws increased, since he too frequently 
has it in his power to turn them into instmmeotB 
of extortion ; in such hands the more lawa^ the 
wider means, not of satisfying jostioey but d 
satiating avarice. 

A mercenary magistrate who ia rewarded in 
proportion, not to his integrity, but to the number 
he convicts, must be a person of the most unbie- 
nushed character, or he will lean to the side d 
cruelty ; and when once the worti of injustiee is 
begun, it is impossible to tell how far it will pro- 
ceed. It is said of the hyeena, that naturally it k 
no way ravenous, but when once it lias tasted 
human flesh it becomes the most voradons sniiiial 
of the forest, and continues to persecute mankiiid 
ever after: a corrupt magistrate may be e»- 
sidered as a human hyaena ; he begins periu^ 
by a private snap, he goes on to a morsel among 
friends, he proceeds to a meal in public, froma 
meal he advances to a surfeit, and at last soda 
blood like a vampire. 

Not into such hands should the administnttiflB 
of justice be entrusted, but to those who know how 
to reward as well as to punish. It was a fine 
saying of Nangfu, the emperor, who being told 
that his enemies had raised an insurrection in <ne 
of the distant provinces, << Come then^ my finenda^" n 
said he, ^ follow me, and I promise you that W8 
shall quickly destroy them : ** he marched forward 
and the rebels submitted upon his ^proadii. AH 
now thought that he would take the most signsl 
revenge, but were surprised to see the csptiTii 
treated with mildness and humanity. ^Howl** 
cries his first minister, ^ is this the manner m. 
which you fulfil your promise ; your royal wofd 
was given that your enemies should be destroyed^ 
and behold you have pardoned all, and even 
caressed some ! " ^ I promised,*' replied the 
emperor, with a generous air, <'to destroy my 
enemies, I have fiUfiUed mv word, for see, they 
are enemies no longer ; I have noade friends a 
them.** 

This, could it always succeed, were the true 
method of destroying the enemies of a state ; 
well it were if rewai*ds and mercy alone ooald 
regulate the commonwealth ; but since puniih- 
ments are sometimes necessary, let them at ksat 
be rendered terrible, by being executed but seldom^ 
and let Justice lift her sword rather to tenify 
than revenge. Adieu. 



LETTER LXXXI. 

FROM TBB SAMS. 

I HAVE as yet given you but a short and imper- 
fect description of the ladies of England. Womsiiy 
my friend, is a subject not easily understood, eves 
in China ; what, therefore, can be expected from 
my knowledge of the sex in a country where they 
are universally allowed to be riddles, and I bat a 
stranger 1 

To confess a truth, I was afraid to begin the 
description, lest the sex should undergo some nev 
revolution before it was finished ; and my pictare 
should thus become old before it could well be 
said to have ever been new. To'^ay they are 
lifted upon stilts, to-morrow they lower their heele 
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d raise their heads ; their cIolheB at one tjmo 
! bloated out witli whalebone ; s.t present they 
ve laid tbeir hoops aside, uid ore becomo as 
31 as mennaidB. AU.bII ia in aalate of contmuiii 
fluctuation, from the mandurin'a wife who rat- 
tles Ihrougb the streels in her chariot, to the 
humble sempBtrefis who chitlere over the pavement 
'in iron-shod pattens. 

What chiefly distinenishes the sex at present 
is the tnuD. As a lady'B quality or fashion was 
lined here by the circumference of her 
aro now meaaured by the length of 
. _ . . k'onieQ of moderate fortunes are eon- 

tented with tails moderately long ; but ladies of 
tme taste and distinction set no bounds to their 
ambition in this particular. I am told the Lady 



ie tmadled Biaag in a wheel-barrc 

Sun of China, what contradictions do we find in 
this Btrange world I not onl^ the people of difTcrent 
cotmtries think in opposition to each other, but 
the inhabitantB of a single island are often found 
inconsistent to themselrca ; would you believe it ! 
this very jjeople, my Fum, wiio are 80 fond of see- 
ing tbeir women with long tails, at the same time 
dook their horses to the very rump 1 1 1 

But you may easily guess tliat I am no way 
displeased with a fashion which tends to increase 
a demand for the commodities of tlie East, and is 
BO very beneficial to the country in which I was 
bom. Nothing can he better calculated to in- 
crease the price of silk tiian the present manner 
I of dressing. A lady's train is not bought but at 
name expense, and. after it has swept the public 
walks for a very few evenings, is fit to be worn no 
lim^r ; more sitk must be bought in order to repair 
ilie breach, and some ladies of pecuiiar economy 
lire thus found to patch up their tails eight or ten 
I lines in a season. This unnecessary consumption 
may introduce poverty here, but then we shall bo 
liie richer for it in Chma. 

The man in black, who is a, professed enemy to 
this monner of ornamenting the tail, aasurea me, 
there are numberless inconveniences attending it, 
nnd that a tady dressed up to the fashion is as 
[iiuch a cripple aa any in Nankin. But his chief 
i:i JignatioD IS levelled at those who dress in this 
iiianner, without a proper fortune to support it ; 
lie nsBuresme that he has known some, who would 
nave a tail though they wanted a petticoat, and 
others, who, without any other pretensions, fancied 
they hecame ladies merely from the addition of 
three superfluous yards of ragged silk ; I know a 
tlirifty good woman, continues he, who tliinking 
herself obliged to carry a train like her betters, 
never walks from home without the uneasy appre- 
hensions of wearing it out too soon ; every excur- 
sion she makes gives her now anxiety, and her 
ttain ia every bit aa importunate, and wounds her 
peace as much, aa the bladder we sometimes see 
tied to the tail of a cat. 

Nay, he ventures to affirm, that a train may 
often bring a lady into the most critical circum- 
stances ; " for should a rude fellow," says he, 
" offer to come up to ravish a kisa, and the lady 
attempt to avoid it, in retiring she must neces- 
sarily tread upon her train, and thus tall fairly upon 
her back, by which means every one knows — her 
ctotfaes may be apailed." 



The huiies here make no scruple to laugh at tlie 
smallness of a Chinese slipper ; but I fancy our 
wives at China would liave a more real cause of 
htughter, could they but see tho immoderate length 
of a European train. Head of Confucius I to 
view a human being cripplmg herself with a great 
unwieldy tail for our divorsipn ; backwards she 
cannot go, forward she must move but slowly, and 
if ever she attempts to turn round, it must be in 
a circle not smaller tlian dmt described hy the 
wheeling crocodile, when it would face an assail- 
ant. And yet to think that all this confers import- 
ance and majesty I to think that a lady acquires 
additional respect from fifteen yards of trailing 
tafToly '. I cannot contain : ha, ha, ha ; this is 
certainly a remnant of European barbarity ; tho 
female Tartar dressed in sheep-akins is in far 
more convenient drapery. Their own writers have 
sometimes inveighed against the absurdity of this 
fashion ; hut perhaps it has never been ridiculed 
so well as upon the Italian theatre ; where Paa- 
quarielo being engaged to attend on tho Countess 
of Fernambroco, having one of his hands employed 
in carrying her mutT, and the other her lap-dog, 
he bears her train majestically along by sticking 
it in the waistband of his breeches. Adieu. 



LETTER LXXXII. 

A niSFUTB has for some time divided the philo- 
sophers of Europe ; it is debated, whether arts and 
sciences are more serviceable or prejudicial to 
mankind. Tiiey who muntain the cause of litei &- 
ture endeavour to prove their usefulness from the 
imposBibiiity of a large number of men Bubsiatmg 
in a, small tract of country witliout tliem ; from tbe 
pleasure which attends the acquieition, and from 
the influence of knowledge in promoting practical 
morahty. 

They who maintain the opposite opinion, display 
the happiness and innocence of those uncultivated 
nations who'live without learning; urge the numer- 
ous vices which are to be found only in polished 
society, enlarge upon the oppression, the cruelty, 
and the blood wliich must necessarily be shed, in 
order to oement civil Boeiety, and insist upon the 
bappy equality of conditions in a barbarous state, 
preferable to the natural subordination of a more 
reflned constitution. 

This dispute, which has already given so much 
nployment to specuhitive indolence, has been 
anaged with much ardour, and (not to suppresB 
ir sentiments) with but little sagacity. They 
ho insist that the sciences are useful m refined 
society are certainly right, and they who maintain 
that barbarous nations are more happy without 
them are right also : but when one side for this 
reason attempts to prove them as universally UBe- 
fut to the solitary barbarian as to the native of a 
crowded commonwealth ; or when the other endea- 
vours to banish them, as prejudicial to alt society, 
even from populous states, as well as from the 
inhabitants of the wilderness, they are both wrong j 
since that knowledge which makes the happiness of 
a refined European would be a torment to the pre- 
""'"us tenant of an Asiatic wild. 

t me, to prove this, transport the Imagination 
moment to the midst of a fbce«t in Kberis. 



Thei'e we behold the inhabitant, poor indeed, but 
equally fond of happiness with the most refined 
philosopher of China. The earth Hes uncultivated 
and uninhabited for miles around him ; his little 
family and he the sole and undisputed possessors. 
In such circumstances, nature and reason will 
induce him to prefer a hunter's life to that of cul- 
tivating the earth. He will certainly adhere to 
that numner of living which is carried on at the 
smallest expense of labour, and that food which is 
most agreeable to the appetite ; he will prefer 
indolent though precarious luxury, to a laborious 
though permanent competence ; and a knowledge 
of his own happiness will determine him to perse- 
vere in native barbarity. 

In like manner his happiness will incline him 
to bind himself by no law : laws are made in order 
to secure present property, but he is possessed of 
no property which he is afraid to lose, and desires 
no more than will be sufficient to sustain him ; to 
enter into compacts with others would be under- 
going a voluntary obUnition without the expect- 
ance of any reward. He and his countrymen are 
tenants, not rivals, in the same inexhaustible 
forest ; the increased possessions of one by no 
means diminishes the expectations arising from 
equal assiduity in another ; there is no need of 
laws therefore to repress ambition, where there 
can be no mischief attending its most boundless 
gratifications. 

Our solitary Siberian wiU, in like manner, find 
the sciences not only entirely useless in directing 
his practice, but disgusting even in speculation. 
■In every contemplation our curiosity must be first 
excited by the appearances of things, before our 
reason undergoes the fatigue of investigating the 
causes. Some of those appearances are produced 
by experiment, others by minute inquiry ; some 
arise from a knowledge of foreign climates, and 
others from an intimate study of our own. But 
there are few objects in comparison which present 
themselves to the inhabitant of a barbarous coun- 
try ; the game he hunts, or the transient cottage 
he builds, make up the chief objects of his con- 
cern ; his curiosity therefore must be proportion- 
ably less ; and if that is diminished, the reasoning 
faxsulty will be diminished in proportion. 

Besides, sensual enjoyment adds wings to curio- 
sity. — We consider few objects with ax^ent atten- 
tion, but those which have some connection with 
our wishes, our pleasures, or our necessities. A 
desire of enjoyment first interests our passions in 
the pursuit, points out the object of investigation, 
and reason then comments where sense has led 
the way. An increase in the number of our enjoy- 
ments therefore necessarily produces an increase 
of scientific research ; but in countries where 
almost every enjoyment is wanting, reason there 
seems destitute of its great inspirer, and specula- 
tion is the business of fools when it becomes its 
own reward. 

The barbarous Siberian is too wise, therefore, 
to exhaust his time in quest of knowledge, which 
neither curiosity prompts, nor pleasure impels 
him to pursue. When told of the exact admeasure- 
ment of a degree upon the equator at Quito, he 
feels no pleasure in the account ; when informed 
that such a discovery tends to promote navigation 
and commerce, he finds himself no way interested 
in either. A discovery which some have pursued 



at the hazard of their lives, aflfects him with 
neither astonishment nor pleasure. He is satisfied 
with thoroughly understanding th6 few objects 
which contribute to his own felicity ; he knows 
the properest places where to lay the snare for 
the sable ; and discerns the value of furs with 
more than European sagacity. More extended 
knowledge would only serve to render him un- 
happy : it might lend a ray to show him the misery 
of his situation; but could not guide him in his 
efforts to avoid it. Ignorance is the happinesB of 

the poor. , . ». 

The misery of a b^ing endowed with sentimeBti 
above its capacity of fruition, is most adnurablj 
described in one of the fables of Locman tibe 
Indian moralist « An elephant, that had beat 
peculiarly serviceable in fighting the battles d 
Wistnow, was ordered by the god to wish for what- 
ever he Uiought proper, and the desire should be 
attended with immediate gratification. The eb- 
phant thanked his benefactor on bended kntn, 
and desired to be endowed with the reason and 
the faculties of a man. Wistnow was sorry to 
hear the foolish request, and endeavoured to dis- 
suade bun from his misplaced ambition ; but find- 
ing it to no purpose, gave him at last such a por- 
tion of wisdom as could correct even the Zenda- 
vesta of Zoroaster. The reasoning elephant went 
away rejoicing in his new acquisition, and thoi^ 
his body still retained its ancient form, he found 
his appetites and passions entirely altered. H* 
first considered, that it would not only be man 
comfortable, but also more becomings to we» 
clothes ; but unhappily he had no method rf 
making them himself, nor had he the use of speeA 
to demand them from others, and this ^"^>«^ 
first time he felt real anxiety. He soon pered^ 
how much more elegantly men were fed than b^ 
therefore he began to loathe his usual food, sod 
longed for those delicacies which adorn the tabks 
of princes ; but here again he found it unpossiUe 
to be satisfied ; for though he could easily obttm 
flesh, yet he found it impossible to dress it in any 
degree of perfection. In short, every pleasiare 
that contributed to the feUcity of mankind, served 
only to render him more miserable, as he found 
himself utterly deprived of the power of enjoy- 
ment. In this manner he led a repming, disoofr 
tented life, detesting himself, and displeased wift 
his ill-judged ambition, till at last his benefaetor, 
Wistnow, taking compassion on his forlorn tiPatr 
tion, restored him to the ignorance and happines 
which he was originally formed to enjoy." 

No, my friend, to attempt to introduce we 
sciences into a nation of wandering barbarians,* 
only to render them more miserable than ey« 
nature designed they should be. A life of am- 
plicity is best fitted to a state of solitude. 

The great lawgiver of Russia attempted to mi- 
prove the desolate inhabitants of Siberia, bysoi*' 
ing among them some of the politest men fli 
Europe. The consequence has shown that tke 
country was as yet unfit to receive them ; tl^ 
languished for a time with a sort of exotic makdy, 
every day degenerated from themselves, and si 
last, intead of rendering the country more po«ei 
they conformed to the soil, and put on barbari^. 
No, my friend ; in order to make the sdences 
useful in any country, it must fijrst become popa- j 
lous ; the inhabitant must go through the different 
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' stages or boater, ahepherd, and liiubandiiutn : 
1 then, whea properly becomes valuable, and cau- 
I Bequentl; giiea cause for injiuUce ; dien, mhcrn 
s are appuinted to repress injur;, uid secure 
iessian ; when men, by the sauotion of those 
a, beeome pusAessed of superfluity ; when 
luxury is thus ititrodueed, and demsnds its con- 
tinual supply, tlien it IB Ilmt the scieuees become 
n«cestutry and useful ; llie state then csnnot sub- 
■ without them { they must then be introduced, 
inee te teach men to draw the greatest passible 
quantity of pleasure from circumscribed posses- 
lioD, and to restrajn them within the bounds of 
moderate enjoyment. 

The scienees are not the causa of luxury, bat 
its consequence ; and this destroyer thus brings 
with it an antidote which resists the virulence of 
own poison. By asserting that luxury intro- 
duces the BciedcBs, we assert a truth ; but if, with 
tbuse who reject ibe utility of [earning, we assert 
that the sciences also iutniduce luxury, we shall 
be at once false, absurd, and ridici^uo. Adieu. 



LETTER LXXXII I. 
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n age, my 

pleasure dissuades from applicatiou ; but roo not, 

. by present gratification, all the succeeding period 

I of life of its happiness. Sacrifice a little pleasure 

I 31 first to the expectance of greater. The study 

(if a few years will make the rest of lifecomplelely 






dof c 



ling the subject myself, 
lake the following instmctions borrowed from a 
I uiudem philosopher of China ". " Ho who lias 
I begun hia fortune by study will certainly confirm 
[ it by_ perseverance. The love of books damps tilt 
I paaaion for pleasure ; and when this passion ii 
<:nce extinguished, life is then cheaply supported ; 
iljiisa man being possessed of more than he' 
i^ii never be subject lo great disappjiintmeni 
.Lv'oids all those meannesses which indigence 
iliiies unavoidably produces. 

■■ There is an unspeakable pleasure attending 

tlie life of a voluntary student. The first time ^ 

I reftd an excellent book, it is to me just as if I ha 

I sained a new friend. When I read over a boob 

I have perused before.it resembles themeetingwil 

I ma old one. We ought to lay hold of every iuc 

■ dent in life for unprovement, the trifling as well i 

, the ioiporlaut. It is not one diamond alone which 

' 'es iBstre to another ; a co 

in employed for that purpc 

I draw advantage from the insults and contempt I 

t with from a worthless fellow. His brulalily 

bt to induce me to aelt-examination, and cor. 

, every bleuush that may have given rise to his 

calumny. 

" Yet, with all the pleasures and profits which 
; are generally produced by learning, parents often 
, find it difficult to induce their children to study. 
' They often seem dragged to what wears the ap- 
pearance of application. Thus being dilatory in 
' the beginning, all future hope 



Ltirely cut ofT. If tbey find themselves obliged 

write two lines more polite than ordinary, their 

pencil then Bcems OS heavy as a millstone, and they 

spend ten yoani in turning two or three periods 

with propriety. 

" These persons are roost at a loss when n 
banquet is almost over : the plate and the dice go 
round, that the number of little verses which eadi | 
is obliged to repeat, may be determined by chance. 
The booby, when it comes to his tnm, appears j 
quite stupid and msenaible. The company divert , 
themselves with hiaconfusion; and sneers, winks, 
and whispers, are circulated at his expense. As 
for him, he opens a pair of large heavy eyes, stares 
at all abonl him, and even offers to join in the 
laugh, without ever considering himself as the 
burthen of all their good-humour. ' 

" But it is of no importance to read much, 
except you be regular in reading. If it be inter- 
rupted for any aonsideiable time, it can never ho j 
attended with proper improvement. There are 
some who study for one day with intense applica- 
tion, and repose themsalves for ten doys after. 
But wisdom is a coquette, and must be courted 
with uiukba^g assiduity. 

" It was a saying of the ancients, (hat a mi 
never opens a book without reaping some adva: 
tage by it. I say with them, that every book a 
serve to make ua more expert, except romances, 
and these are no belter tlmn the instruments of 
debauchery. They are dangerous Hdioua, where 
love i» the ruling passion. 

" The most indecent strokes there pass for t 
of wit, intrigue and criminal liberties for gallantry 
and politeness. Assignationa, and even villany, 
are put in such strong lights, as may inspire even 
grown men with the strongest paaMon ; how much 
therefore ought the youth of either se* to dread 
them, whose reason is so weak, and whose hearts 
are so susceptible of passion I 

" To slip in by a back door, or leap a wall, e 
accomplishments that, wlien handsomely set ( 
enchant a young heart. Itis true the plot is co: 
monly wound up by a marriage, concluded with 
the consent of pai-ents, and adjusted by every 
ceremony prescribed by law. But as in the body 
of the work there are many passages that ofl'ond 
good morals, overthrow laudable custom, violate 
the laws, and destroy the duties most essential to 

society, virtue is thereby exposed tot'" * ■""" 

gemus attacks. 

" But, say some, the autbors of these romances 
have nothing in view, but to represent vice pn- 
niahed, and virtue rewarded. Granted. But will 
tlie greater number of readers take notice of these 
punishments and rewards 1 Are not their minds 
carried tn something else i Gxn it be imagined 
that the heart with which the author inspires the 
love of virtue can overcome that crowd of thoughts 
which sway them to licentiouaneas ! To be able 
to inculcate virtue by so leaky a vehicle, the 
author must be a philoBopher of the first rank. 
But in our age we can tind but few first-rate 
philosophers. 

« Avoid such performances where v 
the face of virtue ; seek wisdom and knowledge 
without ever thinking jou have found them. A 
man is wise while he continues in the pursuit of 
wisdom ; but when he once fancies that he has 
found the object of his inquiry, he then becomes 
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a fool. Learn to pursue virtue from the mui thut 
is bliad, who never makes a step witboat first 
examining the ground with his st&C 

" The world is like a TOtt sea, mankind like a 
vessel Bailing on its terapeetuoUB bosom. Our 
prudenee is its sails, the sciences serve us for 
oara, good or bad fortune are the favourable or 
eautrarf winds, and judgment ia tlio rudder : 
lithoat this last the vessel is tossed by every bil- 
iw, and will find shipwreck in every breeze. In 
. word, obacarity and indigence are (he parents of 
Igilance and economy ; vigilance and economy 
( riches and bonour ; riches and honour of pride 
and laiury ; pride and luxury, of impurity and 
idleness ; and unpurily and idleness again produce 
•e and oljsc ■ '■ ■ -■- -1--=- 



LETTER LXXXIV, 



Fnra Lrm Cbi A(.ti 



tiy tliet 
of the fu 



;r the cbalacter of a poet is in every coun- 
y tlie same, fond of enjoying the present, careless 
' la future, his conversation that of a man of 
IS those of a fool I of fortitude able 
to stand unmoved at the bursting of an eartbqualie, 
2ret of sensibility to be aflected by the brcabmg of 
a teacup ; such is his character, which, considered 
in every light, is the very opposite of that which 

The poets of the West are as remarkable for 
their indigence as their genius, and yet among the 
numerous hospitals designed to relieve the poor, 
I have heard of but one erected for the benefit of 
decayed authors. Thiswasfounded by Pope Urban 
VIII. and called the Retreat of the Incunbles ; 
intimating, that it was equally impossible to reclaim 
the patientA, who sued fur reception, from poverty, 
ir from poetry. To be sincere, ware I to send you 
10 account of the lives of (be Western poets, either 
ancient or modem, I fancy you would think me 
employed in collecting materials for a history of 

■ is tbefirst poet and beggar ofnote among 
nta ; he was blind, and sung bts ballflds 
aboat the streets i but it ia observed, that his mouth 
3 frequently filled with verses than with 
bread. Plantus, the comic poet, was better oflT: 
he had two trades ; be was a poet for his diveiHon, 
and helped I0 turn a mill, in order to gain a liveli- 
hood. Terence wa« a slave, and BoeUiins died in 

Among the Italians, Faulo Borghese, almost aa 
good a poet as Tasso, knew fourteen different trades, 
and yet died because he could get employment in 
none. Tosso himself, who had the most amiable 
character of all poeta, bos often been obliged to 
borrow a crown from some friend, in order to pay 
r a month's subsiBlenoo ; be baa left us a pretty 
nnet, addressed to his cat, in which he begs the 
light of her eyes to write by, being too poor to 
afford himself a candle. But Bentivoglin, poor 
Bentivoglio ! chiefly demands our pity. His co- 
medies will last with (ho Italian language; ho 
disdpatcd a noble fortune in acts of charity and 
benevoloneo ; but falling into misery in his old age, 
r..__j .^ , j__:.._j ._.. _jj hospital which 



Jq Spain, it is said, the great Cei'vantes died of 

hunger; and it is certain, (hat the famousCamoem 
endei his days in an hospital. 

If we (urn to France, wa shall there find even 
stronger inslaneea of the ingratitude of the poblit 
VaogeloB, one of the polileat writers, and one of 
the honesIeBt men of bis time, wua eunuuned the 
ig obliged l« keep within all day, 



Owl, from 



ily by night, tlirough fear of hk 
creditors. His last will is very remarkable ; after ' 
having bequeathed all his worldly substance to the 
discluu'ging his debts, ho goes on thus : " Bui u 
there still may remain some creditors unpai^ 
even after all lliat I have shall have been dispond 
of, in such a cose, it is my last will, that my bnij 
should be sold to the surgeons to the best odru- 
tage, and that the purchase should go to tbfl 
discharging those debts which 1 owe to soeiMy; 
so that, if I could not, while living, at least wim 
dead, I may be useful." 

Casaander was one of the greatest geniuses of 
his time, yet all his merit could not procure fasn a 
bare subsistence. Being by degrees driven intoi 
hatred of all mankind from the little pity he foond 
amongst them, he even ventured at last uugnte- 
fully to impute his calamities to Providence. In 
his lost agonies, when (he priest entreated him to 
rely on the justice of heaven, and ask mercy bom 
him that made him ; *■ If God," replies he, " h> 
shown me no justice here, what reason have I la 
expect any from him hereafter !" But beii^ 
answered, that a auspension of justice was i* 
argument that should indnce us to doubt of ila 
reality; " Let mo entreat you," continued Us eon- 
fcBBor, " by all that is dear, to be reconciled to 
God,your father, your maker, and friend." — ^No,' 
replied the exasperated wretch, " yon know tbe 
manner in wbich he left me to live ;" and prantiiig 
to (he straw on which he was stretched, "bM 
you see the manner in which he teavm me to dis !" 

But the sutfeiings of the poet in other coontriM 
in nothing when compared to his distresses hers; 
the names of Spenser and Otwny, Butler sod 
Drydon, aro every day mentioned as a natiainal re- 
proach: some of them lived in a state of precariooi 
indigence, and others literally died of hunger. 

Ai present the few poets of England no loiter 
depend on the great for subsistence, they bin 
now no other patrons but the public ; and tin 
public, collectively considered, is a good ud ■ ' 
generous master. It is, indeed, too &eqnenllf 
mistaken as to the merits of every candidate tit 
favour ; but to make amends, it is never mistakeo 
long. A performance indeed may be forced for* 
time into reputation, but destitute of real merit it 
soon sinks ; time, tbe touchstone of what is tnil;r 
valuable, will soon discover tbe fraud ; and aci 
author should never arrogate to himself any share 
of soccess, till his works have been read at IbUI 
(en years with satisfaction. 

A man of letters at present, whose works m 
va1uablo,iBperfectlyseiisib1eof their value. Every 
pohte member of the community, by buying whal 
he writes, contribntcs to reward bim. The ridicule 
therefore of living in a garret, might have been 
wit in the last i^e, but continues such no longer, 
because no longer true. A writer of real merit 
now may easily be rich if his heart be act only on 
fortune : and for those wbo have no merit, it ia 
but fit that such should remain in merited obsca- 
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a displeasure. 



'o by reniMning U home. He 
venture to appear in uompony with juat Buoh 
clotliea Ba other men generally wear, and Calk even 
to prineea with all the conaclouB aupriarily of 
wisdom. Though he cannot boast of fortune here, 
yet he can bravely assert the dignity of independ- 



LETTER LXXXV. 



I HIT 



eroBted myself bo long in all the con- 
people, that I am almost beaome an 
Kngtishmao ; I now begin to read with pleasure 
uf their taking towna or gaiiuDg batUes, and 
secretly wish diiappoiutment (o all the enemies of 
Britain. Yet still my regard lo nmnkind fills mo 
with cflncem for their contentions. I could wish 
to see tlie disturbances of Europe once more amica- 
bly adjusted ; I am an enemy to nothing in this 
good world but war ; I hate fighting between rival 
states ; 1 hate it between man and man , 1 bate 
fighting even between women. 

I already informed you, that while Europe was 
at vai-iajice, we were also threatened from the 
stage with an irrecuaciieable opposition, and tliat 
our singing- women were resolved to sing at each 
Vlherto the end of the season. my &ieud, those 
fearB wore just. They are not only determined to 
aiug at each other to the end of the season, but 
what is worse, to sing the aame song, and what is 
still more insupportable, to make us pay for hear- 
ing. 

If they be for war, for my part I should advise 
them to have a public congress, and there tairly 
squatl at each other. What signifies sounding the 
trumpet of deliance at a distance, and calling in 
tbe town to fight their battles. I would have them 
come boldly into one of the most open and fre- 
quented streets, face to face, and there try their 
' ill in quavering. 
However this may be, resolved I am llml they 
shall not touch one single piece of silver more of 
Though I have ears for music, thanks lo 
heaven they are not altogether Bsaea' ears. What! 
Polly and the Pickpocket to-m"ghl, Polly and the 
Pickptwket to-morrow night, and Pully and the 
Pickpocket again ; I want patience. I will hear 
no more. My soul is out of tune, all jarring dis- 
cord and confiision. Rest, rest ye dear liiree 
clinking shillings in my pocket's bottom ; the 
mnsic you make is more harmonious to my spirit, 
than catgut, rosin, or all the nightingales that ever 
chirruped in petticoats. 

But what raises my indignation to the greatest 
degree, is that this piping does not only pester me 
oil the stage, but is my punishment in private oon- 
veraation. What is It to me, whether the fine pipe 
of one, or the great manner of the other, be pre- 
ferable I what care 1 If one has a better top, or tho 
other a nobler bottom I how am I concerned if 
one sings froia tho stomach, or the other sings 
wttb a snap I Yet paltry as these mattera are, 
they make a aubjecl of debate wherever 1 go, and 
this musical dispute, especially among tlie fair 
sex, almost always ends in a very unmusical alter- 



Sure tbe spirit of contention is mixed into the 
very constitution of the people ; divisions among 
the inhabitants of other countries arise only from 
their higher eoncerae, but subjects tho most con- 
temptible are made an affair of party here, the 
spirit is carried even into their amusements, Ths 
very ladies, wliose duty it should seem to allay the 
impetuoEity of the opposite sex, become themselves 
party champions, engage m tbe thickest of the 
fight, scold at each other, and show their courage, 
even at the espense of their lovers and their 

There are even a numerous set of poets who 
help to keep up the contentiun, and write for the 
stage. Mistake me nut, I do not mean pieces to 
be acted upon it, but panegyrical verses on the 
performers, for that is the most miiversal method 
of writing for the stage at present. It is the 
busuiess of the stage poet therefore to watch the 
appearanOB of every new player at his own house, 
and so come out next day with a flaunting copy of 
newspaper verses In these Natnre and tbe aetor 
may be sud to run races, the player always coming 
off victorious ; or Nature may mistake him for 
herself ; or old Shakspeare may put on his wind- 
ing sbeeC and pay him a visit ; or the tuneful Nine 
may strike Dp their harps in his praise ; or, should 
it happen t« be an actress, Venus, the b^ut«ouB 
Queen of Love, and tbe naked Graces, are ever m 
waiting : the lady must be herself a goddess bred 
and bom ; she must — but you shall have a speci- 
men of one of these poems, which may convey a 
more precise idea. 



Whtle •lul-lmuiht torn ■teal dnwn each 



And yet think not, my friend, that I have any 
particular animosity against the champions who 
are at the head of the present oomrootion ; on the 
contrary, I could find pleasure in their music, it 
served up at proper intervals ; it I heard it only 
on proper occasions, and not about it wherever I 
go. In fact, I could pafroniie thom both ; and as 
an instance of my condescension in this particular, 
they may come and give me a song at my lodging, 
on any evening when I am at leisure, provided they 
keep a becoming distance, and stand, while they 
continue to entertain me, with decent humility at 
the door. 

You perceive I have not read the seventeen 
buokB of Chinese ceremonies to no purpose. I 
know the preper share of respect due to every 
rank in society. Stage-players, lire-eaters, singing- 
women, daucing-dogs, wild beasts, and wire-walkers, 
as their efforts are eserted for our amusement, 
ought not entirely to be dcBpised. The laws of 
every country should allow them to play their 
tricks at least with impunity. Tliey should not be 







branded with the ignominious appellation of vaga- 
bonds ; at least they deserve a rank in society 
equal to the mystery of barbers or undertakers ; 
and could my influence extend so far, they should 
be allowed to earn even forty or fifty pounds a 
year, if eminent in their profession. 

I am sensible, however, that you will censure 
me for profusion in this respect, bi'ed up as you 
are in the narrow prejudices of Eastern frugality. 
You will undoubtedly assert, that such a stipend 
is too great for so useless an employment. Yet 
how will your surprise increase, when told, that 
though the law holds them as vagabonds, many of 
them earn more than a thousand a year. You 
are amazed. There ia cause for amazement A 
vagabond with a thousand a year is indeed a 
curiosity in nature ; a wonder far surpassing the 
flying-fish, petrified crab, or travelling lobster. 
However, from my great love to the profession, 
I would willingly have them divested of part of 
their contempt, and part of their finery ; the law 
should kindly take them under the wing of pro- 
tection, fix them into a corporation, like that of 
the barbers, and abridge their ignominy and their 

rinsions. As to their abilities in other respects, 
would leave that entirely to the public, who are 
certainly in this case the properest judges — 
whether they despise them or no. 

Yes, my Fum, I would abridge their pensions. 
A theatrical warrior, who conducts the battles of 
the stage, should be cooped up with the same cau- 
tion as a Bantam cock that is kept for fighting. 
When one of those animals is taken from its native 
dunghill, we retrench it both in the quantity of its 
food, and the number of its seraglio : players 
should in the same manner be fed, not fattened ; 
they should be permitted to get their bread, but 
not to eat the people's bread into the bargain ; and, 
instead of being permitted to keep four mistresses, 
in conscience thev should be contented only with two. 

Were stage-players thus brought into bounds, 
perhaps we should find their admirers less san- 
euine, and consequently less ridiculous in patron- 
izing them. We should no longer be struck with 
the absurdity of seeing the same people, whose 
valour makes such a figure abroad, apostrophizing 
in the praise of a bouncing blockhead, and wrang- 
ling in the defence of a copper-tailed actress at 
home. 

I shall conclude my letter with the sensible 
admonition of Md the philosopher. '* You love 
harmony," says he, ** and are charmed with music. 
I do not blame you for hearing a fine voice, when 
you are in your closet with a lovely parterre 
under your eye, or in the night-time, while per- 
haps the moon diffuses her silver rays. But is a 
man to carry this passion so far as to let a com- 
pany of comedians, musicians, and singers grow 
rich upon his exhausted fortune ! If so, he re- 
sembles one of those dead bodies, whose brains 
the embalmers have picked out through its ears.'* 
Adieu. 

LETTER LXXXVI. 

FROM THB SAMS. 

Of all the places of amusement where gentlemen 
and ladies are entertained, I have not been yet to 
visit Newmarket. This, I am told, is a large field ; 
where, upon certain occasions, three or four horses 



are brought together; then set a nmniog, and 
that horse which runs the fastest wins the wager. 

This is reckoned a very polite and faBhiooaUe 
amusement here, much more followed by tlie 
nobility than partridge-fighting at Java, or yaiper 
kites in Madagascar ; several of the great here, I 
am told, understand as much of farriery as thflir 
grooms ; and a horse, with anv share of merits cu 
never want a patron among the nobility. 

We have a description of this entertainmwit 
almost every day in some of the nizettes, as for 
instance : *^ On such a day the Give and Taks 
plate was run for between his grace's Crab, Ui 
lordship's Periwinkle, and 'squire Smackem's Sli- 
merkin. All rode their own horses. There wh 
the greatest concourse of nobility that has beet 
known here for several seasons. The odds wwb 
in favour of Crab in the beginning, but Slameridniy 
after the first heat, seemed to have the mateb 
hollow : however, it was soon seen that Periwiolde 
improved in wind, which at last turned out aoeofd- 
ingly ; Crab was run to a stand-still, SlamerkiB 
was knocked up, and Periwinkle was brought m 
with universal applause." Thus you see Peri- 
winkle received universal applause, and no doubt 
his lordship came in for some share of that pnin 
which was so liberally bestowed upon Periwinkle. 
Sun of China ! how glorious must the senator 
appear in his cap and leather breeches, his n^ 
crossed in his mouth, and thus coming to the gm 
amongst the shouts of grooms, jockeys, pin^ 
stable-bred jdukes, and degraded generals 1 

From the description of this princely amnsemeBi^ 
now transcribed, and from the great veneratiM 
I have for the characters of its principal pronuh 
tera, I make no doubt but I shall look upon a 
horse-race with becoming reverence, predisposed 
as I am by a similar amusement, of which I have 
lately been a spectator ; for just now I happened 
to have an opportunity of being present at a cart- 
race. 

Whether this contention between three carts of 
different parishes was promoted by a subscriptioB 
among the nobility, or whether the grand jury, m 
council assembled, had gloriously combined to en- 
courage plaustral merit, I cannot take upon me to 
determine ; but certain it is the whole was con- 
ducted with the utmost regularity and decorum, 
and the company, which made a briUiant appear- 
ance, were universally of opinion, that the sport 
was high, the running fine, and the riders infla- 
enced by no bribe. 

It was run on the road from London to a vil- 
lage called Brentford, between a tumip-carty a 
dust-cart, and a dung-cart ; each of the owned 
condescending to mount and be his own driver. 
The odds at starting were Dust against Dung five 
to four ; but, after half a mile's going, the know- 
ing ones found themselves all on the wrong side^ 
and it was Turnip against the field, brass to 
silver. 

Soon, however, the contest became more doubt- 
ful ; Turnip indeed kept the way, but it was per- 
ceived that Dung had better bottom. The road 
re-echoed with the shouts of the spectators ; *' Dung 
against Turnip ! Turnip against Dung 1" was now 
the universal cry ; neck and neck ; one rode lifffater, 
but the other had more judgment. I coi£i not 
but particularly observe the ardour with which 
the lair sex espoused the cause of the different 
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riders on tbia occasioTi ; one was charmed witli 
the unwashed beanties of Dang ; another was 
I captivated with the patibulary aspect cf Tumip ; 
while, in the mean time, unfortunate gloomy Duat, 
vho came whipping behind, was cheered by the 
■ncnuTagemenC of some, and pity of all. 

The contention now contiaued for Bome time, 
without a ponsibility of determining to wham vic- 
tory designed the prize. The winning-post ap- 
peared in view, and he who drove the turnip-cart 
ssaured himself of snecess ; and Buocesafiil he 
might have beea, had ills hnrse been as umbitiuua 
ta he ; bnt upon upproadiing a turn from the 
road, whieh led homewards, the liotse fairly stood 
still, ajid refused tu move a foot farther. The 
g-cart bad scarcely time to enjoy this (empo- 
.' triumph, when it was pitched headlong into 
I a. ditch by the wayaido, and the rider left to wal- 
in congenial mud. Dust, in the mean time, 
1 came up, and not being far from the post, 
le in amidst the shouts and acclamations of all 
the Bpectalors, and greatly caressed by all the qua- 
lity of Brentford. Fortune was kind only to one, 
I who ought to have been favourable to all ; each 
' hod peculiar merit, each laboured hard to earn the 
e, and each richly deserved the eart he drove. 
, da not know whether this description may not 

have anticipated that which I intended giving of 
raiarket. I am told there is little else to be 
1 even there. There may be Borne minute dif- 
ferences in the dress of the spectators, but none at 
all in their understandings ; the quality of Brent- 
ford are ea remarkable for politeDesa and delicacy 
as the breeders of Newmarket. The quality of 
Brentford drive their own carta, and the honour- 
able fraternity of Newmarket rido their own horses. 
In short, the matches m one place are as rational 
as those in the other ; and it is more than proba- 
ble that turnips, dost, and dung, are all that can 
Ve found to fnrniah out description in eitlier. 

Forgive me, my friend, but a person like roe, 
bred upin a philosophic aecluaion, is apt to regard, 
perhaps with too much asperity, thoeo occurrences, 
which sink man below his station in nature, and 
diminieh the intrinsic value of humanity. Adieu. 



LETTER LXXXVn. 

You tell mo the peo[)lo of Europe are wise ; but 
wbere lies their wisdom ! Yousaylhey are valiant 
too ; yet I have some roaaona to doubt of their 
vaJoor. They are engaged in war among each 
other, yet apply to the Russians, their neighbours 
and ours, for assistance. Cultivating such an alli- 
ance araues at once imprudence and timidity. 
All sub^dies paid for such an aid is strengthening 
tlio Russians, already loo powerful, and weaken- 
ing the employers, already exhausted by intestine 

I cannot avoid beholding the Russian empire as 
the natural enemy of the more western parts of 
Europe ; as an enemy already possessed of great 
strength, and, irom the nature of the government, 
every day threatening to become more powerful. 
Tbia extensive empire, whieh, both in Europe and 
Asia, occupies almost a third of the old world, 
was, about two centuries ago, divided into sepa- 
mte kingdoms and duketloms, and from such a 



division consequently feohl 
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Etrengtli and extent ; and those untrodden forests, 

those iiiDumorable savage animals which formerly 

covei-ed the face of the country, aro now removed, 

and colonies of mankind planted in theii 
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aa formeriy, called the Offlcina Gentium. 

It was long the wish of Peter, their gre^t m 
arch, to have a fort in some of the western parts 
of Europe ; many of his schemes and treaties were 
directed to this end, but happily for Europe he 
failed in them all. A fort in the power of this 
people would be like the poaBeasion of a floodgate ; 
and wheuBYer araliilion, interest, or necessity 
prompted, they might then be able to deluge the 
whole western world with a barbarous inundation. 

Believe me, my friend, I cannot sufHciently con- 
temn the politicians of Europe, who tlius tnake 
this powerful people arbitrators in their quarrel. 
The Russians are now at that period between re- 
finement and barbarity, which seems most adapted 
to military achievement, and if once they happen 
to get footing in the western parts of Europe, it is 
not the feeble efforts of the sons of etfeminacy and 
dissention that can serve to remove them. The 
fertile valley and soft climate will ever be suffi- 
cient inducements to draw whole myriads from 
their native deserts, the trackless wild, or sni ~~ 
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History, experience, reas! 
book of wisdom before the eyes of mankind, but 
they will not read. We have seen with terror a 
winged phalanx of famished locusts, each singly 
contemptible, but from multitude become hideous, 
cover, like clouds, the faoe of day, and threaten 
the whole world with ruin. We have seen them 
settling on the fertile plains of India and Egypt, 
destroying in an instant the labours and the hopes 
of nations ; sparing neither the Iruit of the earth 
nor the verdure of the fields, and changing in ' 
a frightful desert landscapes of once luxuria 
beauty. We have seen myriads of ants issni: 
together from the sonthern desert, like a torre 
whose source was inexhaustible, succeeding ea 
otiier without end, and renewing (heir destroyed 
forces with unwearied perseverance, bringing desc 
lation wherever they came, banishing men ani 
animals, and, when destitute of all Bubsistence, L 
heaps infecting the wilderness which they had 
made I Like these have been the migrations of 
men. When as yet savage, and almost resembling 
their brute partnera in the forest, subject, like 
them, only to the instincts of nature, and directed 
by bimger alone in the choice of an abode, how 
have He seen whole armies starting wild at om 
from their forests and their dens ! Goths, Hun 
Vandab, Saracens, Turks, Tartars, myriads of 
men, animals in human form, without country, 
without name, without laws, overpowering by 
numbers all opposition, ravaging cities, over- 
tiiming empires, and, a^r having destroyed 
whole nations, and spread extensive desolation, 
how have we seen them «nk oppressed by some 
new enemy, more barbarous and even more un- 
known than theyl Adieu.- 
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LETTER LXXXVIII. 



As (be iuBtruGtioD of the &ir sex in thin cnontry 
IB entirely committed Ui the care of foreigners, as 
their buiguage-mMters, music-Di asters, hoir-Mz- 
sera, and gnvemeteeB, are all from abroad, I had 
Bome intentiaas of openins a female academy 
myself, and made no doubt, as I wan quite a 
foreigner, of meeting a. faTouTHble reEeption. 

Id this I intended to inatnict tlie ladies in all 
the conjogal mysteries ; wives should be taught 
the art of managing husbands, and maids the skitl 
of properly choosing them. I would teach a wife 
how br she might venture to be sick without 
giving disgust ; she ahould bs aequaioted with the 
great benefitH of the colic in the Btomach, and all 
the thorough-brod inBolenee nf fasliion ; maids 
should learn the secret of nicely dialingnishing 
erery competitor ; they should be able to know 
the difTerenca between a pedant and a scholar, a 
citizen and a prig, a squire and his horse, a beau 
and his monkey ; bat chiefly thcvahould be taught 
the art of roaoaging their smiles, from the con- 
temptnoua simper to the long laborious laugh. 

Bui I have discontinued the project ; for what 
wonld signify teaching ladies the manner of go- 
verning or diooung husbands, when marriage is 
at present so much out of fashion, that a lady is 
•ery well off who can get any husband at all ! 
Celibacy now prevaila in every rank of life ; the 
streets are crowded with old bachelors, and the 
houses with ladies who have refused good offers, 
and are never likely to receive any for the future. 

The onljr advice, therefore, I could give the fair 
■ex, as things aland at present, is to get husbands 
as fikst as they can. There is certainly nothing in 
tlie whole creation, not even Babylon m rums, 
more truly deplorable than a lady In the virgin 
bloom of u^ity-throe ; nor a battered nnmarried 
beau, who squibs about from place lo place, show- 
ing hia pigtoil wig and hia eara. The one appears 
to my imagination in the form of a double night- 
cap, or n roll of pomatum, the other in the shape 
of an eleeluary, or a box of pills. 

I would once more, therefore, advise the ladies 
to get husbands. I would desire them not to dis- 
card an old lover without very eufficient reasons, 
nor treat the new with ill-nature till they know 
him false ; let not prudes allege the falBeneaH of 
their sex, coquettes the pleasures of long oourlship, 
or parents the necessary preliminaries of penny 
for penny. I have reasons that would silence even 
a casuist in this particular. In the first place, 
therefore, I divide the subject into fifteen heads, 
and then nc argumentor — but not to give you and 
myself the spleen, be contented at present with an 
Indian tale ; — 

In a winding of the river Amidar, just before 
it falls into the Caspian Sea, there lies an island 
unfrequented by the inhabitanla of the continent. 
In this seclusion, blessed with all that wild uncul- 
tivated nature could bestow, lived a princess and 
her two daughters. She bad been wrecked npon 
the coast while her children as yet were infants, 
who, of consequence, though grown up, were en- 
tirely unacquamted with man. Yet, inexperienced 
as the young ladies were to tlLC opposite sex, both 



early discovered symptoms, the one of pmdeir, 
the other ofheing a coqnette. The eldest waaeler 
teaming maxims of wisdom and discretion btM 
her mama, while the yonngest emploved a 
houra in gazing at her own face in a neigbbouring 

Their usual amusement in this solitude ' 
Gshing : their niothsr hod taught them all the 
cretfl of the art ; she showed tiiem which were _ 
most likely places to throw out the line, what bsila 
were moal proper for the various seasons, and &* 
best manner to draw up the finny prey when Uin 
had hooked iL In this manner they spent thev 
time, easy and innocent, till one day, the piincM 
being indisposed, desired them to go and catch htr 
a sturgeon or a shark for supper, which she ht- 
cied might sit easy on her stomach. The dkOgil- 
ters obeyed, and clapping on a gold lish, the OMll 
bait on those occasions, went and sat upon one «f 
the rocks, let^ng tbe gilded hook glide down widi 
the stream. 

On the opposite shore, farther down, at till 
mouth of the river, lived a diver for pearit i a 
youth, who by long habit in bis trade wss ahsoM 
grown amphibious ; so that he could remain wbidl 
hours at the bottom of the water without eva 
fetching breath. He happened to be at that tm 
instant diving when the btdies were fishing wwl 
the gilded hook. Seeing, therefore, the bnjt, whiifc 
to him had the appearance of real gold, he KM 
resolved to seize the prize ; bnt boui his hiDdl 
being already filled with penrl oysters, he fc 
himself obliged to snap at it with his monUi : 
consequence ia easily imagined ; the hook, be 
unperceived, was instantly fastened to the jaw, 
could be, with all liis eSbrta or his flounderin^gd 

" Sister," cries the youngest princess, " I faaif 
certainly caught s monstrous fish ; 1 never per- 
ceived anything struggle so at the end of my Ens 
before ; come and help me to draw it in." Tbsj 
both now, therefore, asHBled in fibhinff up the divw 
on shore ; but nothing could equal their aaipSm 
upon seeing him. " Bless my eyes," erin A< 
prude, "what have we got here I This ia KTaf 
odd fish, to be sure ; I never saw anything in iq, 
life look so queer ; what eyes, what terrible eln^ 
what a monstrons snout I I have read of DA 
monster somewhere before, it certainly mult btl 
tmilang, that eata women ; let us throw it UA 
into the sea, where we found it." 

The diver in the meantime stood upon the bctdf 
at the end of the line, with the hook in hia moinfai 
using every art tliat he thought conld beat sMlti 
pity, and particularly looking extremal; tendW) 
which is usual in such circumslanceB. The W- 
quette, therefore, in some measore influenced Iff 
the innocence of his looks, ventured to contnfit 
her companion. "Upon my word, wster," sail 
she, " 1 see nothing in the animal so very terrins 
as you are pleased to apprehend ; I think it may 
serve well enough for a change. Always sharia, 
and sturgeons, and lobsters, and crawfish, nvdia 
me quite sick. I fancy a slice of this, nicely grti- 
laded, and dressed up with shrimp eauee, wddU 
be pretty eating. I fancy mamma would like a Int 
with pickles above all things in the world ; and if 
it should not ^t easy on her stomach, it will bi 
time enough to discontbme it whan found disagive- 
able, you know." — " Horrid !" cries the pmdi^ 
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" would the girl be poinoDed t 1 let! yaa it ia n 
lanlang : 1 aa,YB reail of it in tmiDty plnces. It 
is evcrprlieie described aa the moat psrnicioua 
animal tbat ever infested tbe oc(n.n. I am certain 
it IB the moBt inBidioUB, raTenona creature in the 
world, and is eprtain deatniction if taken inter- 
nally." The yoargest water was now, therefore, 
obliged Co Bubmit ; bnth aswsted in drawing the 
hook with Home violence from Iho diver's jaw ; 
and he, iindiDg himself at liberty, bent hia breast 
against the broad wave and diaappeared io an 

Juat at this juncture the mother came down to 
the beach, to know the cause of her daughters' 
delay ; they told her every cireumetance, describing 
the monster they bad caught. The old lady was 
one of the moat discreet women in the world ; the 
was called (ho black-eyed princesa, from two black 
eyes she bad received in her youth, being a little 
addicted to boxing in her liquor. " Alas, my chil- 
dren," criea she, "what have you done 1 The fish 
yoo caoght was a man-fish ; one of the roost tamo 
domeatic aiiiinala in the world. Ws could have 
let him run and play about the garden, and he 
would have been twenty times more entcrtaiuinjf 
than our squirrel or monkey." — " It that he all," 
aaya the young coquette, "we will iirfi for him 
»l-aiD. If that be all, I'll hold three tooth-picks 
III one pound of snuff, I catch him whenever I 



(ling, and asaidoity, they could never after catch 
rlie diver. In this state of aolitude and disap- 
(I'intment they continued for many years, stdl 
fi'-hing, but without BuccsBB ; till, at last, the genius 
.f the place, in pity to their distreaaea, elianged 
ilie prude into a shrimp, and tba coquette into an 
oyster. Adieu. 



LETTER LXX."SIX. 

I AU amused, my dear Fum, with the labours of 
«ome of the learned here. One shall write jou a 
whole folio on the dissection of a caterpillar. 
Another shall swell his works with the description 
of the plumage on the wing of a butterfly ; a third 
shall see a little world on apeach-lpaf,Bnd publish 
a hook to di-seribe what his readers might see more 
clearly in two minutes, only by being furnished 
with eyes and a microscope. 

I have frequently compared the nnderatandings 
of each men to their own glasaes. Their field of 
vision is too contracted to take in the whole of any 
■--' ----- ..-.--■-.-<. -it by 
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pinnte of — b flea. Now the polypi 
breakfast upon a worm ; now it is kept up to aee 
how long it will live without eating ; now it Is 
turned inside outward ; and now it sickens and 
dies. Thus they proceed, laborious in triHes, cou- 
Btaat in experiment, without one single abstrac- 
tion, by which alone knowledge iiuiy be properly 
MJd l« increaaa ; till at last their ideas, ever em- 
ployed upon minute things, contract to the size of 
the diminodve object, and a ^gle mite shall fill 
the whole mind's capacity. 

Yet believe me, my fiicnd, ridiculous as these 
the world, they are set up as objects of 
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esteem for each other. They have particular 
places appointed for their meetings ; in which one 
shows his cockle-shell, and is praised by all the 
society ; another produces his powder, makes some 

with admiration and applause ; a third comes out 
with the important discovery of sorae new process 
in the skeleton of a mole, and is set down as the 
accurate and sensible ; while one, still more fur. 
tunate than the rest, by pickling, potting, and 
preserving monsters, rises into unbounded repu- 

The labours of such men, instead of being cal- 
culated to amuae the public, are laid oat only in 
diverting each other. The world becomes very 
little the better or the wiser for knowing what is 
the peeuUar food of an insect, that ia ilaelf the 
food of another, which in ita turn ia eaten by a 
third 1 but there are luen who have studied them- 
selves into a habit of investigating and admiring 
such minutiie. To these such sabjeuts are pleas- 
ing, as there are some who contentedly spend 
whole days in endeavouring to solve enigmas, or 
disentangle the puzzling-aticks of chUdren. 

But of all the leame^ those who pretend to in- 
vestigate remote antiquity, have leaat to plead in 
their own defence, when they carry this passion 
to a faulty excess. They are generally found to 
supply by conjeetnre tlie want of record, and then 
by peraeverance are wrought up into a confidence 
of the truth of opinions, which even to themselves 
at first appeared founded only in imagination. 

The Europeans have hoard much of the king- 
dom of China : its politeness, arts, commerce, 
laws, and morals are however hut very imperfectly 
known among them. They have even now in their 
Indian warehouse numberless utensils, plants, mi- 
nerals, and maeliines, of the use of which they are 
entirely ignorant ; nor can any among them even 
make a profitable guess for what they might have 
been designed. Yet though this people he so 
ignorant of the present real state of China, the 
philosophers I am describing have entered into 
long, learned, laborious disputes about what China 
was two tliousand years ago. China and European 
happiness are but little connected even at this day ; 
but European happineaa and China two thousand 

Sars ago have certainly no connexion at all. 
owevor, the learned have written on and pur- 
sued the subject tlirougb all the labyrinths of 
antiquity J though the early dews and the tainted 
gale be passed away, though no footaleps remain 
to direct the doubtful chase, yet alill they ran for- 
ward, open upon the unceiiain aceni, and though 
in fact they follow nothing, are eameaC in the pur- 
suit. In tnla chase however they all take different 
ways. One, for example, confidently assures us, 
that China was peopled by a colony from Egypt. 
Sesostria, he observes, led his army as for as the 
Ganges ; therefore, if he went so far, he might still 
have gone as far as China, which is but about a 
thousand miles from thence ; therefore he did go 
to China ; therefore China was not peopled before 
he went there ; therefore it was peopled by him. 
Besides, the Egyptians have pjTamids ; the Chi- 
nese have in like manner their porcelain tower ; 
the Egyptians used to light up candles upon every 
rejoicmg, the Chinese have lanterns upon the same 
occasion ; Uie Egyptians had their great river, so 
have the Chinese ; but what serves to put the mat- 
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ter past a doubt is, that the ancient kings of China 
and those of E^ypt were called by the same names. 
The Emperor Ki is certainly the same with King 
A toes : for, if we only change K into A^ and t into 
toeSf we shall have the name Atoes ; and with 
equal ease Menes may be proved to be the same 
with the Emperor Yu ; therefore the Chinese are 
a colony from Egypt. 

But another of the learned is entirely different 
from the last ; and he will have the Chinese to be 
a colony planted by Noah just after the deluge. 
First, from the vast similitude there is between 
the name of Fohi, the founder of the Chinese 
monarchy, and that of Noah, the preserver of the 
human race. Noah, Fohi, very like each other 
truly ; they have each but four letters, and only 
two of the four happen to differ. But to strengthen 
the ai*gument, Fohi, as the Chinese chronicle as- 
serts, had no father. Noah, it is true, had a father, 
as the European Bible tells us ; but then, as this 
father was probably drowned in the flood, it is 
just the same as if he had no father at all ; there- 
fore, Noah and Fohi are the same. Just after the 
flood, the earth was covered with mud ; if it was 
incrustated with mud, it must have been incrus- 
tated mud ; if it was incrustated, it was clothed 
with verdure ; this was a fine, unembarrassed road 
for Noah to fly from his wicked children ; he 
therefore did fly from them, and took a journey of 
two thousand miles for his own amusen)ent ; 
therefore Noah and Fohi are the same. 

Another sect of literati, for they all pass among 
the vulgar for very great scholars, assert, that the 
Chinese came neither from the colony of Sesostris^ 
nor from Noah, but are descended from Magog, 
Meshec, and Tubal ; and therefore neither S^s- 
tris, nor Noah, nor Fohi, are the same. 

It is thus, my friend, that indolence assumes 
the airs of wisdom ; and while it tosses the cup 
and ball with infantine folly, desires the world to 
look on, and calls the stupid pastime philosophy 
and learning. Adieu. 



LETTER XC. 

FROM THE SAME. 

When the men of this country are once turned 
of thirty, they regularly retire every year at pro- 
per intervals to lie in of the spleen. The vulgar, 
unfurnished with the luxurious comforts of the 
soft cushion, down bed, and easy-chair, are obliged, 
when the fit is on them, to nurse it up by drinking, 
idleness, and ill-humour. In such dispositions, 
unhappy is the foreigner who happens to cross 
them ; his long chin, tarnished coat, or pinched 
hat, are sure to receive no quarter. If they meet 
no foreigner however to fight with, they are in 
such cases generally content with beating each 
other. 

The rich, as they have more sensibility, are 
operated upon with greater violence by this dis- 
order. Different from the poor, instead of be- 
coming more insolent, they grow totally unfit for 
opposition. A general here, who would have faced 
a culverin when well, if the fit be on him shall 
hardly find courage to snuff a candle. An admiral, 
who could have opposed a broadside without shrink- 
ing, shall sit whole days in his chamber, mobbed 
up in double night-caps, shuddering at the intru- 
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sive breeze, and distinguishable from his wife <Mily 
by his black beard and heavy eye-brows. 

In the country this disorder mostly attacks the 
fair sex, in town it is most unfavourable to tiie 
men. A lady, who has pined whole years amidst 
cooing doves and complaining uightixigales, in mnl 
retirement, shall resume all her viv^^ in one 
night at a city gambling-table ; her husband, irfio 
roared, hunted, and got drunk at home, shall gnm 
splenetic in town in proportion to his wife's good- 
humour. Upon their arrival in London, tbey 
exchange their disorders. In consequence of ha 
parties and excursions, he puts on the furred op 
and scarlet stomacher, and perfectly res^nbks a 
Indiim husband, who, when his wife is safely cb- 
livered, permits her to transact business ahraa^ 
while he undergoes all the formality of keqng 
his bed, and receiving all the condolence in hat 
place. 

But those who reside constantly in town, owt. 
this disorder mostly to the influence of the wenr 
ther. It is impossible to describe what a vazie^ 
of transmutations an east wind will produce ; it 
has been known to change a lady of fashion iott 
a parlour couch, an alderman into a plate of em- 
tards, and a dispenser of justice into a nU4n^ 
Even philosophers themselves are not eaunp(|| 
from its influence ; it has often converted a |Miit 
into a coral and bells, and a patriot senator mfi 4 
dumb waiter. 

Some days ago I went to visit the man in 
and entered his house with that cheeifiifaM% 
which the certainty of a favourable . receplilB 
always inspires. Upon opening the door of hk 
apartment, I found him with the most rueful hm 
imagmable, in a morning-gown and flannel mgbl> 
cap, earnestly employed in learning to blow tti 
German flute. Struck with the absurdity of i 
man in the decline of life, thus blowing away all 
his constitution and spirits, even without the 
consolation of being musical, I ventured to ask 
what could induce him to attempt learning so ^ 
ficult an instrument so late in life. To this h 
made no reply, but groaning, and still hidding ti» 
flute to his lips, continued to gaze at me for ami 
moments very angrily, and then proceeded tt 
practise his gamut as before. After having pi^ 
duced a variety of the most hideous tones in natan^ 
at last, turning to me, he demanded, whether I dii 
not think he had made a surprising progress it 
two days } You see, continues he, I liAve got te 
Ambusheer, already, and as for fingering, 07 
master tells me, I shall have that in a few lewns 
more. I was so much astonished with this ii* 
stance of inverted ambition, that I knew not i^rt 
to reply ; but soon discerned the cause of all faii 
absurdities ; my friend was under a metamorpboak 
by the power of spleen, and flute-blowing was OB- 
luckily become his adventitious passion. 

In order, therefore, to banish his anxiety im- 
perceptibly, by seeming to indulge it, I b^an to 
descant on those gloomy topics by which philo* 
sophers often get rid of their own spleen, by com- 
municating it ; the wretchedness of a man in this 
life, the happiness of some wrought out of tlia' 
miseries of others, the necessity that wretches 
should expire under punishment, that rogues mi^ 
enjoy aflluence in tranquillity ; I led him on mM 
the inhumanity of the rich to the ingratitude of 
the beggar ; from the insincerity of r^mement tff' 
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Hke fierceness of rusticity ; and at last had the 
good fortune to restore him to his usual serenity 
of temper, by permittipg him to expatiate upon 
iill'ihe modes of human slavery. 

*Some nights ago/* says ray friend, "sitting 
alone by my fire, I happened to look into an ac- 
count 01 i%e detection of a set of men called the 
thief-takers. I read over the many hideous cruel- 
ties of those haters of mankind, of their pretended 
friendship to the wretches they meant to betray, 
oi their sending men out to rob and then hanging 
tl^m. I could not avoid sometimes interrupting 
tlie narrative by crying out, 'Yet these are men ! ' 
As I went on, I was informed that they had lived 
by this practice several years, and had been en- 
Tt^ed by the price of blood ; * and yet,* cried I, 
' I bave been sent into the world, and am desired 
to call tbeise men my brothers !* I read that the 
very man who led the condemned wretch to the 
gallows, was he who falsely swore his life away ; 
^aod yet,* continued I, 'that perjurer had just 
lodh a nose, such lips, such hands, and such eyes 
M Newton.* I at last came to the account of the 
wretch that was searched after robbing one of the 
lliief-takers of half-a-crown. Those of the confe- 
deracy knew that he had got but that single half- 
tBOwn in the world ; after a long search, there- 
I, which they knew would be fruitless, and 
from him the half-crown, which they knew 
all he had, one of the gang compassionately 
~ out, ' Alas ! poor creature, let him keep all 
rest he has got, it will do him service in New- 
ly where we are sending him.* This was an in- 
of such complicated guilt and hypocrisy, that 
f Ifaxiew down the book in an agony of rage, and 
to think with maliee of all the human kind. 
silent for some minutes, and soon perceiving 
ticking of my watch beginning to grow noisy 
troublesome, I quickly placed it out of hear- 
l^|y and strove to resume my serenity. But the 
watchman soon gave me a second alarm. I had 
Hamreely recovered from this, when my peace was 
iana nlted by the wind at my window ; and when 
ceased to blow, I listened for death-watches 
the wainscot. I now found my whole system 
posed. I strove to find a resource in phi- 
>phy and reason ; but what could I oppose, or 
iKlliere, direct my blow, when I could see no enemy 
combat I I saw no misery approaching, nor 
any I had to fear ; yet still I was miserable. 
coiling came ; I sought for tranquillity in dissi- 
pation, sauntered from one place of public resort 
f9 another, but found myself disagreeable to my 
amiiamtance, and ridiculous to others. I tried at 
iiirarent times dancing, fencing, and riding; I 
aolved geometrical problems, shaped tobacco- 
•lippers, wrote verses, and cut paper. At last I 
pneed my afiections on music, and find that earnest 
employment, if it cannot cure, at least will palliate 
iwery anxiety.'* Adieu. 



LETTER XCL 

FROM THE SAUK. 

It is no nnpleasing contemplation to consider 
ke influence which soil and climate have upon 
he disposition of the inhabitants, the animals and 
^^etables of different countries. That among the 
>nite creation is much more visible than in man. 
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and that in vegetables more than either. In some 
places those plants which are entirely poisonous at 
home, lose their deleterious quality by being car- 
ried abroad ; there are serpents in Macedonia so 
harmless as to be used as playthings for chil- 
dren ; and we are told that in some parts of 
Fez there are lions so very timorous as to be 
scared away, though coming in herds, by the cries 
of women. 

I know of no country where the influence of 
climate and soil is more viAible than in England ; 
the same hidden cause which gives courage to their 
dogs and cocks, gives also fierceness to their men. 
But chiefly this ferocity appears among the vulgar. 
The polite of every country pretty nearly resem- 
ble each other. But as in simpleing, it is among 
the uncultivated productions of nature we are to 
examine the characteristic differences of climate 
and soil, so in an estimate of the genius of the 
people we must look among the sons of unpolished 
rusticity. The vulgar English therefore may be 
easily distinguished from lUl the rest of the world, 
by superior pride, impatience, and a peculiar har- 
diness of soul. 

Perhaps no qualities in the world are more sus- 
ceptible of a fine polish than these ; artificial com- 
plaisance and easy deference being superinduced 
over these, generally foiTu a great character ; 
something at once elegant and majestic, affable yet 
sincere. Such in general are the better sort ; but 
they who are left in primitive rudeness are the 
least disposed for society with others, or comfort 
internally, of any people under the sun. 

The poor, indeed, of every country are but little 
prone to treat each other with tenderness ; their 
own miseries are too apt to engross all their pity ; 
and, perhaps, too, they give but little conunisera- 
tion, as they find but little from others. But in 
England the poor treat each other upon every 
occasion with more than savage animosity, and as 
if they were in a state of open war by nature. 
In China, if two porters should meet in a narrow 
street, they would lay down their burdens, make a 
thousand excuses to each other for the accidental 
inteiTuption, and beg pardon on their knees ; if 
two men of the same occupation should meet here, 
they would at first begin to scold, and at last to 
beat each other. One would think they had mise- 
ries enough resulting from penury and labour not 
to increase them by ill-nature among themselves, 
and subjection to new penalties : but such consi- 
derations never weigh with them. 

But to recompense this strange absurdity, they 
are in the main generous, brave, and enterprisihg. 
They feel the slightest injuries with a degree of 
ungoverned impatience, but resist the greatest 
calamities with surprising fortitude. Those mise- 
ries under which any other people in the world 
would sink, they have often showed they were 
capable of enduring ; if accidentally cast upon some 
desolate coast, their perseverance is beyond what 
any other nation is capable of sustaining : if impri- 
soned for crimes, their efforts to escape are greater 
than among others. The peculiar strength of their 
prisons, when compared to those elsewhere, argues 
their hardiness ; even the strongest prisons I have 
ever seen in other countries, would be very insuf- 
ficient to confine the untameable spirit of an Eng- 
lishman. In short, what man dares do in circum- 
stances of danger, an Englishman will. His vur- 
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tues seem to sleep in the calm, and are called out 
only to combat the kindred storm. 

But the greatest eulogy of this people is the 
generosity of their miscreants ; the tenderness in 
general of their robbers and highwaymen. Per- 
haps no people can produce instances of the same 
kind where the desperate mix pity with injustice, 
still show that they understand a distinction in 
crimes, and even in acts of violence have still some 
tincture of remaining virtue. In every other 
country, robbery and murder go almost always 
together ; here it seldom happens, except upon Ul. 
judged resistance or pursuit. The banditti of other 
countries are unmerciful to a supreme degree ; the 
highwayman and robber here are generous, at 
least in their intercourse among each other. 
Taking, therefore, my opinion of the English from 
the virtues and vices practised among the vulgar, 
they at once present to a stranger all their faults, 
and keep their virtues up only for the Inquiring 
eyes of a philosopher. 

Foreigners are generally shocked at their inso- 
lence upon first coming among them ; they find 
themselves ridiculed and insulted in every street, 
they meet with none of those trifling civilities, so 
frequent elsewhere, which are instances of mutual 
good-will without previous acquaintance ; they 
travel through the country either too ignorant or 
too obstinate to cultivate a closer acquaintance, 
meet every moment something to excite their dis- 
gust, and return home to characterise this as the 
region of spleen, insolence, and ill-nature. In 
short, England would be the last place in the world 
I would travel to by way of amusement, but the 
first for instruction. I would choose to have 
others for my acquaintance, but Englishmen for 
my friends. 



LETTER XCII. 

TO THE SAME. 

The mind is ever ingenious in making its own 
distress. The wandering beggar, who has none to 
protect, to feed, or to shelter him, fancies com- 
plete happiness in labour and a full meal ; take 
him from rags and want, feed, clothe, and employ 
him, his wishes now rise one step above his station ; 
he could be happy were he possessed of raiment, 
food, and ease. Suppose his wishes gratified even 
in these, his prospects widen as he ascends ; he 
finds himself in affluence and tranquillity indeed, 
but indolence soon breeds anxiety, and he desires 
not only to be freed from pain, but to be possessed 
of pleasure ; pleasure is granted him, and this but 
opens his soul to ambition, and ambition will be 
sure to taint his future happiness, either with 
jealousy, disappointment, or fatigue. 

But of all the arts of distress found out by man 
for his own torment, perhaps, that of philosophic 
misery is most truly ridiculous, a passion no where 
carried to so extrvagant an excess as in the coun- 
try where I now reside. It is not enough to 
engage all the compassion of a philosopher here, 
that his own globe is harassed with wars, pestilence, 
or barbarity, he shall grieve for the inhabitants of 
the moon, if the situation of her imaginary moun- 
tains happen to alter ; and dread the extinction of 
the sun, if the spots on his surface happen to 
increase : one should imagine, that philosophy was 



introduced to make men happy ; but here it serves 
to make hundreds miserable. 

My landlady some days ago brought me the diary 
of a philosopher of this desponding sort, who had 
lodged in the apartment before me. It contaiiis 
the history of a life, which seems to he one con- 
tinued tissue of sorrow, apprehension, asd disfcresB. 
A single week will serve as a specimen of the whole. 

Monday. In what a transient, decaying sitoa- 
tion are we placed, and what various reasons does 
philosophy furnish to make mankind unhappy ! 
A single grain of mustard shall continue to prodoce 
its similitude through numberless successions ; yet 
what has been granted to this little seed has been 
denied to our planetary system ; the mustard-seed 
is still unaltered, but the system is growing dd, 
and must quickly fall to decay. How terrible wiU 
it be, when the motions of all the planets have at 
last become so irregular as to need repaiimg; 
when the moon shall fall into frightful paroxysms 
of alteration ; when the earth, deviating from its 
ancient track, and with every other planet foig^ 
ting its circular revolutions, shall become so eccen- 
tric, that, unconfined by the laws of system, it shall 
fly off into boundless space, to knock against some 
distant world, or fall in upon the sun, either ex- 
tinguishing his light, or burned up by his flames is 
a moment. Perhaps while I write, this dxeadfol 
change is begim. Shield me from universal rain 1 
Yet idiot man laughs, sings, and rejoices in tin 
very face of the sun, and seems no way touched 
with his situation. 

Tuesday. Went to bed in great distress, awaked, 
and was comforted, by considering that this change 
was to happen at some indefinite time, and there- 
fore, like death, the thoughts of it might easily be 
borne. But there is a revolution, a fixed deter« 
mined revolution, which must certainly come to 
pass ; yet which, by good fortune, I shall never 
feel, except in my posterity. The obliquity of tfie 
equator with the ecliptic is now twenty minutes 
less than when it was observed two thousand yean 
ago by Piteas. If this be the case, in six thousand 
the obliquity wUl be still less by a whole d^;ree. 
This being supposed, it is evident, that our earth, H 
as Louville has clearly proved, bias a motion, lij 
which the cKmates must necessarily change place, 
and in the space of about one nullion of yean^ 
England shall actually travel to the Antarctic pde. 
I shudder at the change ! How shall our unhapfiy 
grandchildren endure the hideous climate ! A 
million of years will soon be accomplished ; they 
are but a moment when compared to eterm^, 
then shall our charming country, as I may 8ay,,ni 
a moment of time, resemble the ludeous wilderneeB 
of Nova Zembla. 

Wednesday. To-night, by my calculation, tiie 
long predicted comet is to make its first appear- 
ance. Heavens, what terrors are impending over 
our little dim speck of earth ! Dreadful visitatioa ! 
Are we to be scorched in its fires, or only smoth- 
ered in the vapour of its tail ? That is the question I 
Thoughtless mortals, go build houses, plant orch- 
ards, purchase estates, for to-morrow you die. 
But what if the comet should not come ! That 
would be equally fatal. Comets are servants wtdiA 
periodically return to supply the sun with fud. If 
our sun, therefore, should be disappointed of tiie 
expected supply, and all his fuel be in the quean 
time burnt out, he must expire like an exhausted 
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taper. Wh»t a nuaeiiiblo Mtoatioi 

' in, without his anlivEniog ray 1 Have we not 

:a several neigbbaiiring buhh eutirely disappear I 

ls not ft fixed star near tbe tail of tlio Ram lately 
been qtute extinguiahed 1 

Thuridag. The comet baa not yet appeared ; I 
ajn eorry fbr it '. first, Borry beoaoHe my calculation 
IB teise ; Becondly, Borry lost the sun Bliuuld wiint 
' 1 ; thirdly, aorry lest the witH flliould laugh at 
erroneous predictions ; and, fourthly, ^ovry 
beeaose if it appears to-nig!it, it must nceestwrilj 
come within tiie Hphere of the earth's attraetion ; 
and heaven help the unhappy country on which it 
happens to fall ! 

Friday. Oar whnle society have been oat all 
eager in search of the comui We have seen not 
less than sixteen crameta in different parts of the 
iTeus. However, we are ananinioiiHly resolved 
fix upon oue only to he the comet expected. 
That near Virgo wauls nothing but a tail to fit it 
out Bomplelely for terreatrial admiration. 

Salurdai/, TliemooD is, I lind, at her old pranks. 
Her sppulsfs, libratiuna, and other irregularities 
indeed atnoze mc. My daughter, too, is this morn- 
ing gone off with a gromidier. No wB,y surprising. 
I WHS never able to give her a relish for wisdom. 
She ever promised to be a mere expletive in the 
creation. But the moon, the moon gives me real 
uneasiness ; I fondly fancied I liad flxed her. I 
had thought her constant, and constant only to 
me ; but every night discovers her mfidclity, and 
proves me a desolate and abandoned lover. Adieu. 



Ij LETTER XCm. 

I TO TH. SA«.. 

It is surprising what an influence titles shall 
have upon the mmd, even though these titles be 
iif our own making. — Like ohili:en we dress up 
the pnppels in finery, and then stand in astonish- 
ment at the plastic wander. I have beeo told of 
a I'at-catcher here, who strolled for a loog time 
nbout the villages near town, without finding any 
employment ; at lost, however, he thought proper 
to take tbe title of his Majesty's rat-catdier in 
I ordinary, and this succeeded beyond his expecta- 
I tious ; when it was known that he caught rats at 
court, oil were ready to give him countenance and 

I epiploymeot. 

But of all the people, Ihcy who make books seem 
most perfectly sensible of tbe advantage of titular 
iligoity. All ceem convinced, that a book written 
by vulgar handE, con neither instruct nor improve; 
none but kings, chams, and mandarins can write 

II with any probability of aucoesB. If the titles inform 
ino right, not only kings and courtiers, but emper- 
ors themselves, in this country periodically supply 

A man here who should write, and honestly con- 
is that he wrote for bread, might as well send bis 
manoBcript In fire the baker's oven ; not one crea- 
ture will read him ; all must be court-bred poets, 
ir pretend at least to be court-bred, who can expect 
to please. Should the caitiff fairly avow a desigu 
of emptymg our pockets and fillinj; his own, every 
reader would instantly forsake hun ; even those 
who writB for bread themseives would combine to 
worry him, periei'tly sensible that his attempls 
I only eerred ia take the bread out of their mouths. 



And yet tliis silly proposscBBion the mure ami 
me, when I consider, that almost all the excellent 
productions in wit that hate apptmrcd here, wei 

Eurely the offspring of necessity : their Dryden 
Sutlers, Otways, and Farqubars, were all writers 
for bread. Believe me, my friend, hunger has a 
most amazing faculty for idiarpening the genins ; 
and he who with a full belly can think like a hero, 
after a course of fasting shall rise to the sublimity 
of a demigod. 

But what will moat amaze is, that this very st 
of men, who ore now so much depreciated by fools, 
are however, the very best writers they have 
among them at present. — For my own part, were 
I to buy a bat, I would not have it from a stookiuB- 
maker, but a hatter ; were I to buy shoes, I Bhouhl 
not gu to the tailor's for that purpose. It is just 
so with regard to wit ; did J, for my life, desire to 
be well-Berved, I would apply ouly to those who 
made it their trade and lived by it. You smile at 
the oddity of my opinion ; but, be assured, my 
friend, that wit is in some measure mechamcal j 
and (hat a man long habituated to catch at even 
its resemblance, will at last be happy enough to 
possess the substance ! by a long habit of writing 
be Bcqnirea a justness of thinking, and a mastery 
of manner, which holiday writers, even with ten 
times his genius, may vomly attempt to equal. 

How then are they deceived, who expect froi 
title, dignity, and exterior ciroumstanee an exes 
lence which is ui some measure acquired by habit, 
and sharpened by necessity 1 You have seen, like 
mc, many Ulcrory roputationa promoted by tbe 
influence of fashion, which have scarcely survived 
the possessor ; you have Been the poor hardly ec 
the little reputation they acquired, and their md 
only acknowledged when they were incapable of 
enjoying tlie pleasures of popnhirity : such, how- 
ever, is the reputatioD worth possessing, that which 
is hardly earned is hardly lost. Adieu. 



LETTER XCIV. 



Where will my disappointment end I Must I 
still be doomed to acouao the severity of my for- 
and show my constancy in distress rather 



Upon leaving Terki we took the nearest road U 
the dominions of Russia. We passed the lira! 
mountains covered witli eternal snow, and tra- 
versed the forests of Usa, where the prowling bear 
and shriekmg hyrcna keep an undisputed posses- 
sion. We next embarked upon the rapid river 
Bulija, and made the best of our way to the banks 
of tbe Wolga, where it waters the fruitful valley-s 
of Cosan. 

There wore two vesaels in company properly 
equipped and armed in order to oppose the Wolga 
pirates, who we were informed infested this river. 
Of all mankind these pirates are the most terrible. 
They are composed of the criminals and outlawed 
peasants of Busma, who fly to the forests that lie 
along the hanks of the Wolga for protcctinn. Here 
they join in parties, leada savage life, and have n( 
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other subsistence but plunder. Being deprived of 
houses, friends, or a fixed habitation, they become 
more terrible even than the tiger, and as insensible 
to all the feelings of humanity. They neither give 
quarter to those they conquer, nor receive it when 
overpowered themselves. The severity of the laws 
against them serves to increase their barbarity, 
and seems to make them a neutral species of 
beiags between the wildness of the lion and the 
subtlety of the man. When taken alive their 
punishment is hideous. A floating gibbet is erected, 
which is let run down with the stream ; here, upon 
an iron hook stuck under their ribs, and upon which 
the whole weight of their body depends, they are 
left to expire in the most terrible agonies ; some 
being thus found to linger several days succes- 
sively. 

We were but three days' voyage from the con- 
fluence of this river into the Wolga, when we 
perceived at a distance behind us an armed bark 
coming up with the assistance of sails and oars in 
order to attack us. The dreadful signal of death 
was hung upon the mast, and our captain with his 
glass could easily discern them to be pirates. It 
is impossible to express our consternation on the 
occasion ; the whole crew instantly came together 
to consult the properest means of safety. It was, 
therefore, soon determined to send off our women 
and valuable commodities in one of our vessels, 
and the men should stay in the other, and boldly 
oppose the enemy. This i*esolution was soon put 
into execution, and I now reluctantly parted from 
the beautiful Zelis for the first time since our 
retreat from Persia. The vessel in which she was, 
disappeared to my longing eyes in proportion as 
that of the pirates approached us. They soon 
came up ; but, upon examining our strength, and 
perhaps sensible of the manner in which we had 
sent off our most valuable effects, they seemed 
more eager to pursue the vessel we had sent away, 
than attack us. In this manner they continued to 
harass us for three days, still endeavouring to pass 
us without fighting. But, on the fourth day, find- 
ing it entirely impossible, and despairing to seize 
the expected booty, they desisted from their endea- 
vours and left us to pursue our voyage without 
interruption. 

Our joy on this occasion was great ; but soon a 
disappointment more terrible, because unexpected, 
succeeded. The bark, in which our women and 
treasure were sent off, was wrecked upon the banks 
of the Wolga, for want of a proper number of hands 
to manage her, and the whole crew carried by the 
peasants up the country. Of this, however, we 
were not sensible till our arrival at Moscow ; 
where, expecting to meet our separated bark, we 
were informed of its misfortune, and our loss. 
Need I paint the situation of my mind on this 
occasion ! Need I describe all I feel, when I 
despair of beholding the beautiful Zelis more ! 
Fancy had dressed the future prospect of my life 
in the gayest colouring ; but one unexpected stroke 
of fortune has robbed it of every charm. Her 
dear idea mixes with every scene of pleasure, and 
without her presence to enliven it the whole 
becomes tedious, insipid, insupportable. I will 
confess, now that she is lost, I will confess I loved 
her ; nor is it in the power of time or of reason 
to erase her image from my heart. Adieu. 






LETTER XCV. 
From Lien Chi Altanoi to IIinopo, at Moscow.* 

Your misfortunes are mine ; but as every period 
of life is marked with its own, you must learn to 
endure them. Disappointed love makes the misery 
of youth ; disappointed ambition that of manhood ; 
and successful avarice that of age. These three 
attack us through hfe ; and it is our duty to stand 
upon our guard. To love we ought to oppose 
dissipation, and endeavour to change the object of 
the affections ; to ambition, the happiness of indo- 
lence and obscurity ; and to avarice, the fear of 
soon dying. These are the shields with which we 
should arm ourselves ; and thus make every scene 
of life, if not pleasing, at least supportable. 

Men complain of not finding a place of repose. 
They are in the wrong : they have it for seeking. 
What they should indeed complain of is, that the 
heart is an enemy to that very repose they seek. 
To themselves alone should they impute their dis- 
content. They seek within the short span of life 
to satisfy a thousand desires, each of which alone 
is insatiable. One month passes and another 
comes on ; the year ends and then begins ; but 
man is still unchanged in folly, still blindly con- 
tinuing in prejudice. To the wise man every cli- 
mate and every soil is pleasing ; to him a parterre 
of flowers is the famous valley of gold ; to him a 
little brook the fountain of the young peach-trees ;f 
to such a man the melody of birds is more ravish- 
ing than the harmony of a full concert ; and the 
tincture of the cloud preferable to the touch of the 
finest pencil. 

The life of a man is a journey ; a journey that 
must be travelled, however bad the roads or the 
accommodation. If in the beginning it is found 
dangerous, narrow, and difficult, it must either 
grow better in the end, or we shall by custom 
learn to bear its inequality. 

But though I see you incapable of penetrating 
into grand principles, attend at least to a simile 
adapted to every apprehension. I am mounted 
upon a wretched ass. I see another man before 
me upon a sprightly horse, at which I find some 
uneasiness. I look behind me, and see numbers 
on foot, stooping under heavy burdens ; let me 
learn to pity their estate, and thank heaven for 
my own. 

Shingfu, when under misfortunes would in the 
beginning weep like a child ; but he soon recovered 
his former tranquillity. After indulging grief for 
a few days, he would become, as usual, the most 
merry old man in all the province of Shansu 
About the time that his wife died, his possessions 
were all consumed by fire, and his only son sold 
into captivity ; Shin^u grieved for one day, and 
the next went to dance at a mandarin's door for 
his dinner. The company were surprised to see 
the old man so merry when suffering such great 
losses, and the mandarin himself coming out, 
asked him how he, who had grieved so much, and 
given way to the calamity the day before, could 
now be so cheerful. " You ask me one question," 
cries the old man, ** let me answer by asking an- 

* This letter is a rhapsody from the Maxims of the phi- 
losopher M6. Vide Lettres Curieuse^ et Edifiantes. Vide 
etiam Du Halde, voL iL p. 98. 

t This passage the editor does not understand. 
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other: which ia the most durable, a hard thing or a 
Bott thing ; that which reHiata, or that which nmhea 
resJWanca ! "— " A hard thing to be aure," 
^ ied the mandarin. " There you are wrong," 
returned Bhingfu ;"I am now foiirBCore years old ; 
and it you looli in my mouth jou will find that I 
have lost alt my teeth, hut not a hit of my tongue." 



LETTER XCVL 



The manner of grieving far oar departed friends 
n China is very different from that of Europe. 
The munming l-oIodt of Europe is block ; that of 
\ Chioa white. When a parent or a relation dies 
I here, for they seldom mourn for friends, it is only 
clappini; ou a suit of sables, grimacing it for a few 
days, and all, soon forgotten, goes on aa liefore ; 
not a ungle oreature miiwing the deceased, except 
perhaps a favourite housekeeper or a favourite 

On the contrary, with UB in China it is a very 
«TioUB affair. The piety with which I have seen 
you behave on one of theae ooeaflions ^ould never 
be forgotten. 1 remember it was upon the deaCh 
of tliy grandmother's maiden siBler. The coffin 
was exposed in the prmeipal hatl in public view. 
Before it were placed the figures of ennuchs, 
horses, tortoises, and other animals, in attitudes 
of grief and respect. The more distant relations 

■ of ^e old lady, and I among the number, came 
to pay onr compliments of condolence, and to 
salute the deceased after the manner of our coun- 
try. We hod scarcely presented our wai candles 
and perfumes, and given the howl of departure, 
when, crawling on his belly from under a curtain, 
out came the reverend Fum Hoam himself, in all 

1 (lie dismal solemnity of distress. Your IooIie 
were set for sorrow ; yonr clothing consisted of a 

, hempen bag tied ronitd the neck with a string. 
For two long months did this mourning eontJnue. 
By night you lay stretched on a single mat, and 
" I the stool of discontent by day. Pious man ! 
could thus set an example of sorrow and 
decorum to our country. Pious oonntry ! where 
at Ihe departare of our friends 

I for their sakes, at least we are taught to regret 
■ n for oi 



All ii 



f differf 



' very 

What sort of a people am I got amongst I Fum, 
thou son of Fo, what sort of people am I got 
nongst I No crawling round the eoSln ; no 
dressing up in hempen bags ; no lying on mats, 
or silting on stools. Gentlemen here sliall put on 
first mourning with as sprightly an air as if pre- 
paring for a hiith-iiight ; and widows shall actu- 
ally dress for another husband in theii' weeds for 
the former. The best jest of all is, that our merry 
■a clap bits of muslin on their sleeves, and 
I these are called fTffPp^s. Weeping muslin ; alas, 
I olaa, very sorrowful truly t These weepers then 
' '' :)B ore to bear the whole burthen of the 

I have hnd the strongest instance of this 
n ; this trsgi-cumiFal behaviour in distress, 

I parture, though sudden, was not unexpected, died 
I after a reigu of many years. Hia age and unoer- 



dimluisli the sorrow of his subjecla ; and Jieii 
expectations from his successor seemed to balance 
their minds between uneasiness and aatiafacl 
But how ought tliey to have behaved on and 
occasion 1 Surely, they ought rather to 1 
endeavoured to testify their gratitude to t 
deceased friend, than to proclaim their hopes of 
the future. Surely even the successor m 
pose their love to wear the face of sdulatioi 
BO quickly changed the object. Howe? 
very same day on which the old king died, they 
raHde rejoicing for the new. 

For my port. I have no conception of this new 
manner of mourning and rejoicmg in n breath ; 
of being merry and sad ; of mixhig a funeral pro- 
cessiiiH with a Jig and a bonfire. At least, it 
would have been just, that tliey who flattered the 
king while living for virtues which he had not 
should lament him dead for those he really had. 

In this universal cause for national distress, as 
I had no interest myself, so it ia but natural to 
suppose I felt no real afHiction. In all the losses 
of our friends, says a European philosopher, we 
first oonsider how much our own welfare is affected 
by their departure, and moderate onr real grief 
just in Ihe same proportion. Now as I had nei- 
ther received nor expected to receive favours from 
kings or their flatterers ; as I had noacquaintanct 
in puMicular with their late monarch ; as I knen 
that the place of a king is soon supplied ; and ai 

■■ "■' orld 

■bblera to mcnif their ah 
there is no danger of ita wanting emperors to rule 
their kingdoms : from sucli considerations I could 
bear tlie loss of a king with tlie most philosophic 
reagnatioQ. However, I thought it my duty at 
least to ajipear sorrowful ; to put un a melancholy 
aspect, or to set my lace by that of the people. 

The first company I came amongst aRer the 
news became general, was a set of jolly c 
panions who were drinking prosperity to the 
suing reign. I entered the room with looks of 
despair, and even expected applause for the super- 
lative misery of my countenance. Instead of that, 
1 was univereally condemned by the company for 
a grimacing sou of a w****, and desired to take 
away my peniten^al phiz to some other quarter, 
I now corrected my former mistake, and with the 
most sprightly air im^nable entered a con: 
where they wore talking over the ceremon 
the approaching funeral. Here I sat for 
time with an air of pert vivacity ; when o 
the chief mourners immediately observing my 
good-humour, deured me, if I pleased, to go and 
grin somewhers else ; they wanted no disarTected 
scoundrels there. Leaving this company, there- 
fore, I was resolved to assume a look perfectly 
neutral ; and have ever »nce been studying the 
fashionable air ; something between jest and ear- 

with the smallest symptom of meaning. 

But though grief be a very slight affair here, 
the mourning, my friend, is a very important con- 
cern. When an emperor dies in Chins, the whole 
expense of the solemnities is defrayed from the 
royal coffers. When the great die here, manda- 
rins are ready enough to order mourning ; but I 
do not see they are so ready to pay for it. If tliey 
send me down from court the grey undress frock, 
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or the black coat without pocket-holes, I am will- 
ing enough to comply with their commands, and 
wear both ; but, by tibe head of Confucius ! to be 
obliged to wear black and buy it into the bargain, 
is more than my tranquillity of temper can bear. 
What, order me to wear mourning before they 
knew whether I can buy it or no ! Fum, thou 
son of Fo, what sort of a people am I amongst ; 
where being out of black is a certain symptom of 
poverty : where those who have miserable faces 
cannot have mourning, and those who have mourn- 
ing will not wear a miserable face I 



LETTER XCVII. 

FROM THB SAMB. 

It is usual for the booksellers here, when a 
book has given universal pleasure upon one sub- 
ject, to bring out several more upon the same 
plan ; which are sure to have purchasers and 
readers, from that desire which all men have to 
view a pleasing object op every side. The first 
performance serves rather to awaken than satisfy 
attention : and when that is once moved, the 
slightest effort serves to continue its progression ; 
the merit of the first diffuses a light sufficient to 
illuminate the succeeding efforts ; and no other 
subject can be relished tiU that is exhausted; A 
stupid work coming thus inmiediately in the train 
of an applauded performance, weans the mind 
from the object of its pleasure ; and resembles the 
sponge thrust into the mouth of a discharged 
culverin, in order .to adapt it for a new explo- 
sion. 

This manner, however, of drawing off a subject, 
or a peculiar mode of writing to the dregs, effec- 
tually precludes a revival of that subject or man- 
ner for some time for the future ; the sated reader 
turns from it with a kind of literary nausea ; and 
though the titles of books are the part of them 
most read, yet he has scarcely perseverance 
enough to wade through the title-page. 

Of this number I own myself one ; I am now 
grown callous to several subjects, and different 
kinds of composition ; whether such originally 
pleased I will not take upon me to determine ; but 
at present I spurn a new book merely upon see- 
ing its name in an advertisement ; nor have the 
smallest curiosity to look beyond the first leaf, 
even though in the second the author promises 
his own face neatly engraved on copper. 

I am become a perfect epicure in reading ; plain 
beef or solid mutton will never do. I am for a 
Chinese dish of bear's claws and bird's nests. I 
am for sauce strong with assafoetida, or fimiing 
with garlic. For this reason there are a hundred 
very wise, learned, virtuous, well-intended produc- 
tions that have no charms for me. Thus, for the 
soul of me, I could never find courage nor grace 
enough to wade above two pages deep into 
" Thoughts upon God and Nature,** or ** Thoughts 
upon Providence,** or "Thoughts upon Free 
Grace," or indeed into thoughts upon any thing 
at all. I can no longer meditate with Meditations 
for every day in the year ; Essays upon divers sub- 
jects cannot allure me, though never so interesting ; 
and as for funeral sermons, or even thanksgiving 
sermons, I can neither weep with the one, nor 
rejoice with the other. 



But it is chiefly in gentle poetry, where I sel- 
dom look farther than the titie. The truth is, I 
take up books to be told something new ; but here, 
as it is now managed, the reader is told nothing. 
He opens the book, and there finds very good 
words truly, and much exactness of rhyme, but 
no information. A parcel of gaudy images pass 
on before his imagination like the figures in a 
dream ; but curiosity, induction, reason, and the 
whole train of affections, are fast asleep. The 
jucunda et idonea vita ; those sallies which mend 
the heart while they amuse the fancy, are quite 
forgotten ; so that a reader who would take up 
some modem applauded performances of this kind 
must, in order to be pleased, first leave his good 
sense behind him, take for his recompense and 
guide bloated and compound epithet, and dwell 
on paintings, just indeed, because laboured with 
minute exactness. 

If we examine, however, our internal sensa- 
tions, we shall find ourselves but little pleased 
with such laboured vanities : we shall find t^t our 
applause rather proceeds from a kind of contagion 
caught up from others, and which we contribute 
to diffuse, than from what we privately feel. There 
are some subjects of which almost all the world 
perceive the futility ; yet all combine in imposing 
upon each other as worthy of praise. But chiefly 
this imposition obtains in literature, where men 
publicly contemn what they relish with rapture in 
private, and approve abroad what has given^them 
disgust at home. The truth is, we deliver those 
criticisms in public which are supposed to be best 
calculated, not to do justice to the author, but to 
impress others with an opinion of our superior 
discernment. 

But let works of this kind, which have already 
come off with such applause, enjoy it all. It is 
neither my wish to diminish, as I was never con- 
siderable enough to add to, their fame. But for 
the future, I fear there are many poems, for which 
I shall find spirits to read but the title. In the 
first place, all odes upon winter, or summer, or 
autumn ; in short, all odes, epodes, and monodies 
whatsoever, shall hereafter be deemed too polite, 
classical, obscure, and refined to be read, and 
entirely above human comprehension. PastonUs 
are pretty enough — ^for those that like them — ^but 
to me Thyrsis is one of the most insipid fellows I 
ever conversed with : and as for Corydon, I do 
not choose his company. Elegies and epistles are 
very fine to those to whom they are addressed ; 
and as for epic poems, I am generally able to 
discover the whole plan in reading the first two 
pages. 

Tragedies, however, as they are now made, are 
good instructive moral sermons enough ; and it 
would be a fault not to be pleased with good things. 
There I learn several great truths : as, that it is 
impossible to see into the ways of futurity ; that 
punishment always attends the villain ; that love 
is the fond soother of the human breast ; that we 
should not resist heaven's will, for in resisting 
heaven's will heaven's will is resisted : with seve- 
ral other sentiments equally new, delicate, and 
striking. Every new tragedy, therefore, I shall 
go to see ; for reflections of this nature make a 
tolerable harmony, when mixed up with a proper 
quantity of drum, trumpet, thunder, lightning, or 
the scene-shifter's whistle. Adieu. 
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LETTER XCVIII, 



. of going to visit 
Bedlttio, tlie place whera thiine ttial go mml arc 
confined. I went to witit upon tlia nutn in block 
my cDoduclor ; but I Touud liimprepariag to 
go to WeBtmioster-liall, where the English hold 
their conrta orjuRtice. It gave me some surpriftc 
r friend engaged in a law-suit, but more 
la informed me that it had bean depend- 
ing several years. " How is it possible," cried I, 
" for a man who fenows the world to go to law ) 
am well mcquaintad with the courls of justice 
1 China : tbej reaemble rat-traps every one of 
them ; nothing mora ea«y than to get in, but to 
't out again is attended with some difficulty, and 
ore cunning than lain are generally found lo 

" Faith," repiied my friend, " I should not have 
gonelo law, but that I was assured of buccobs before 
1 began ; things were preeanted to me in so al- 
luring a light, that I thoHght by barely declaring 
myself a candidate for the prize, I had nothing 
— - re to do than to enjoy the fruits of the victory. 

iH have I been upon the eve of an imaginary 

implv every tonn tlieae ten years ; have travelled 
forward with victory ever in my view, hut ever 
out of reach ; however, at present I hncy we have 
hampered oar antagonist in sncb a nuuiner, that 
without some nnforescen demur, we shall this day 
lay him fairly on his back," 

" It tilings be so situated," said I, " I do not 
re if 1 attend you to the courts, and partake in 
e pleasnre of your bucccbs. But pridice," con- 
tinued I, asweBCtforwwTl, "what reasons have 
yon to think an aiTair at last concluded, which has 
given BO many fonner disappointments I" — "My 
lawyer tells me," returned he, " that I have 
Salkeld and Ventris strong in mj favour, and that 
there are no less than Hftcen cases in point." — " I 
undersland," said I, " those are two of your judies 
who have already declared their opinions.''.— 
"Pardon me," rKjilierl my ftiend, "SalkelJ and 
Ventris are lawyers who some hundred yeare ago 
gave their opiiuons on cases sunilar lo mine ; these 
opinions which make for me my lawyer is to cite, 
and those opinions which look ODOthcr way are 
cited by ihc lawyer employed by my antagonist ( 
as I observed, I have SaJkeld and Vonttis for mo, 
he has Coke and Hale for him ; and lie that has 

It opinions is most likely to carry his cause." 
But where is the necessity," cried I, "ofpro- 
longing a suit by citing the opinions and reports 
of others, since the same good sense which deter- 
mined lawyers in former ages may serve lo guide 

r jnd^ at this day ! Theyatthatf" 



their 
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judges have the same Ught at present to direct 
them ; let mo even add a greater, as in former 
ages there were many prejudices from which the 
present is happily free. 1 f arguing from authori- 
ties be exploded from every other branch otlearn- 
"igi why should it be particularly adhered to in 
this ! I pl^nly foresee how such a method of 
investigation must embarrass every suit, and even 



perplex the student ; 

pliod, formalities mus 

will thus bo spent in learning the arts of liUgatioa 

thoji in the discovery of right." 

" 1 sec," cries my friend, " that you are for a 
sjieedy ndmiuiatration of justice ; but all the world 
will grant that the more time there is taken up In 
considering any Eubject, the better it will be un- 
derstood. Besides, it is the boast of an Elnglish- 
man, that his property ia secore, and all the world 
will grant that a dehberate adminiatration of jus- 
tice IS the best way to seeun hii properly. Why 
have wo so many Uwyers, bnt lo tecure our prt- 
perlg % Why so many fommlidcs, but lo aetmrt 
OUT property 9 Not leas than one hundred thou- 
sand families live in opulence, elegance, and ease, 
merely by securing our proparls. 

"To embarrass justice, returned I, "by a 
multiplicity of laws, or to haiiard it by a confi- 
dcucs in our Judges, are, I grant, the opposite 
rocks on which legislative wisdom has ever split : 
in one case Ihe client resembles that emperor, who 
is said to have been suffocaled with the bcd- 
elnthes, which were only designed to keep him 
warm ; in the other, to that town which let the 
enemy take poBSCBBion of its wails in order to 
show the world how little they depended upon 
aught but conragc for safety. |But, bless me, what 
numbers do I see here — aH in black— how is it 
possible that half this multitude find employment I" 
— "Nothing BO easily conceived," returned my 
companion, " they live by watching each other. 
For instance, the catchpote watches the man in 
debt ; the attorney watches tlie catchpulo ; the 
cannEcllor watches the attorney ; the solicitor the 
counsellor ; and all And Buflictant employment." — 
"I conceive you," interrupted I, "tiloy watch 
each other : but it is the client that pays them all 
for watching : it puts me in mind of a Chinese 
fable, which is intituled, ■ Five Animals e 

" A grasshopper, iilled with dew, was merrily 
^ging mider a shade : a whangam, that eats 
gntsahopjiars, had marked it for its prey, and was 
just stretching forth to devour it ; a serpent, that 
had for a long time fed only on wliangams, was 
called up to fsisten on the whangam ; a yellow bird 
was just upon the wing to dart upon (he serpent : 
a hawk liad just stooped from above to seixo the 
yellow bird ; all were intent on their prey, and 
unmindful of thrar danger : so the whan 
the grasshopper, tlie serpent ate the whan 
yellow bird the serpent, and the hawk the yellow 
bird ; when, sousmg from on high, a vulture gob- 
bled up the hawk, grasshopper, whangam, and all 



I had Boareely finished my fable, when the 
lawyer came to inform my friend tlmt his oi 
was pat off till another term, tliat money 
wonted " to retain," and that all the world was of 
opinion that the very next hearing would bring 
him olf vicloriouB, " If so, then," cries 
friend, " I believe it will bo my wisest wa_ 
continue the cause (or anotber term, and, in the 
mean time, my friend hero and I will go and see 
Bedlam." Adieu, 
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LETTER XCIX. 



FROM THB 8AMJB. 



I LATELY received a visit from the little beau, 
who I found had assumed a new flow of spirits 
with a new suit of clothes. Our discourse hap- 
pened to turn upon the different treatment of the 
fair sex here and in Asia, with the influence of 
beauty in reflning our manners and improving our 
conversation. 

I soon perceived he was strongly prejudiced in 
favour of the Asiatic method of treating the sex, 
and that it was impossible to persuade him but 
that a man was liappier who had four wives at his 
command, than he who had only one. ** It is 
true," cries he, " your men of fashion in the East 
are slaves, and under some terrors of having their 
throats squeezed by a bow-string ; but what then ? 
they can find ample consolation in a seraglio ; 
they make indeed an indifferent figure in conver- 
sation abroad, but then they have a seraglio to 
console them at home. I am told they have no 
balls, drums, nor operas, but then they have got a 
seraglio ; they may be deprived of wine and French 
cookery, but they have a seraglio ; a seragUo, a 
seraglio, my dear creature, wipes off every incon- 
venience in the world. 

^ Besides, I am told, your Asiatic beauties are 
the most convenient women alive, for they have 
no souls : positively there is nothing in nature I 
should like so much as ladies without souls ; soul 
here is the utter ruin of half the sex. A girl of 
eighteen shall have soul enough to spend a hun- 
dred ]K>und8 in the turning of a trump. Her mo- 
ther shall have soul enough to ride a sweepstake 
match at a horse-race ; her maiden aunt shall have 
soul enough to purchase the furniture of a whole 
toy-shop, and others shall have soul enough to 
behave as if they had no souls at all.'' 

** With respect to the soul," inteiTupted I, ** the 
Asiatics are much kinder to the fair sex than you 
imagine ; instead of one soul, Fohi, the idol of 
China, gives every woman three, the Bramins 
give them fifteen : and even Mahomet himself no- 
where excludes the sex from Paradise. Abulfeda 
reports, that an old woman one day importuning 
him to know what she ought to do in order to 
gain paradise ; ' My good lady,' answered the pro- 
phet, ' old women never get there.' — * What, never 
get to paradise !' returned the matron, in a fury ; 
• Never,' says he, * for they always grow young by 
the way.' 

" No, sir," continued I, " the men of Asia be- 
have with more deference to the sex than you seem 
to imagine. As you of Europe say grace, upon 
sitting down to dinner, so it is the custom in China 
to say grace, when a man goes to bed to his wife." 
"And may I die," returned my companion, ** but 
a very pretty ceremony ! for seriously, sir, I see 
no reason why a man should not be as grateful in 
one situation as in the other. Upon honour, I 
always find myself more disposed to gratitude, on 
the couch of a fine woman, than upon sitting down 
to a sirloin of beef." 

" Another ceremony," said I, resuming the con- 
versation, ** in favour of the sex amongst us, is the 
bride's being allowed, after marriage, her three 
days of freedom. During this interval a thousand 
extravagancies is practised by either sex. The 



lady is now placed upon. the nuptial-bed, and num* 
berless monkey-tricks are played round to diver^ 
her. One gentleman smells her perfumed hand- 
kerchief, another attenipts to untie her garter, a 
third pulls off her shoe to play hunt-thenslipper, 
another pretends to be an idiot, and endeavours 
to raise a laugh by grimacing ; in the mean time, 
the glass goes briskly about, till ladies, gentlemen, 
wife, husband and all, are mixed ioget^r in one 
inundation of arrack punch." 

" Strike me dumb, deaf, and blind," cried my 
companion, ** but that's very pretty ! there is some 
sense in your Chinese ladies' condescensions ; bat 
among us, you shall scarcely find one of the whole 
sex that shall hold her good-humour for three days 
together. No later than yesterday I happened to 
say some civil things to a citizen's wife of my 
acquaintance, not bemuse I loved her, but because 
I had charity ; and what do you think was the ten- 
der creature's reply ? Only that she detested my 
pig-tail wig, high-heeled shoes, and sallow com- 
plexion. That is all. Nothing more ! Yes, by 
the heavens, though she was more ugly than an 
unpainted actress, I found her more insolent than 
a thorough-bred woman of quality." 

He was proceeding in this wild manner, when 
his invective was interrupted by the man in black, 
who entered the apartment, inti'oducing his nieoe, 
a young lady of exquisite beauty. Her very 
appearance was sufficient to silence the severest 
satirist of the sex ; easy without pride, and free 
without impudence, she seemed capable of supply- 
ing every sense with pleasure ; her looks, her 
conversation, were natural and unconstrained ; 
she had neither been taught to languish nor ogle, 
to laugh without a jest, or sigh without sorrow. I 
found that she had just returned from abroad, and 
had been conversant in the manners of the w<»>Id. 
Curiosity prompted me to ask several questions, 
but she declined them all. I own I never found 
myself so strongly prejudiced in favour of appa- 
rent merit before ; and could willingly have pro- 
longed our conversation, but the company after 
some time withdrew. Just, however, before the 
little beau took his leave, he called me aside, and 
requested I would change him a twenty-pound 
bill, which as I was incapable of doing, he 
was contented with borrowing half-a- crown. 
Adieu. 



LETTER C. 
From LiKN Cui Altanoi to Hjnopo, by the way of Ifofloow. 

Few virtues have been more praised by mo- 
ralists than generosity ; every practical treatise 
on ethics tends to increase our sensibility of the 
distresses of others, and to relax the grasp of 
frugality. Philosophers that are poor praise i^ 
because they are gainers by its effects ; and the 
opulent Seneca himself has written a treatise on 
benefits, though he was known to give nothing away. 

But among the many who have enforced the 
duty of giving, I am surprised tliere are none to 
inculcate the ignominy of receiving : to show that 
by every favour we accept, we in some measure 
forfeit our native freedom, and that a state of con- 
tinual dependence on the generosity of others is 
a life of gradual debasement. 

Were men taught to despise the receiving obli- 
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una with tile same force of reaaoning and 
declamation that the/ are inHtracted to confer 
tliem, we might then nee every person in soeiety 
filling up the requiBilu dulies of hie Htatian with 
cheerful industry, neither relaxed by hope, nor 
sullen from dbappointmeot. 

Every favour a man receiveH in Bome measore 
ainka him below hia dignity ; and in proportion to 
the value of the beneRt, or the Frequoocy of its ac- 
ceptance, he givea up ao much of hiB uatural 
independence. He, therofore, who thrives upon 
the nnmerited bounty of anoClier, if he has any 

shackled slave may murmur without reproach, 
but the humble dependant is taxed with ingratitude 
apoa every symptom of diseonteut ; (hti one may 
I rave round the walls of his eell, but the other 
' lingers in all the silence of mental confinement. 
■" 'iHoreaBO hie distreaa, every new obligation hut 
I to the former load which kept the vigorous 
, mind from riaing, till at last, elastic no longer, it 
shajioB itself to coostraint, and puts on habiCnal 

It is thus with the feeling mind ; but there are 
some who, born without auy share of senaibility, 
recdve favour after favour, and still cringe for 
more ; wlio accept the offer uf generosity with as 
little reluctance aa the wages of merit, aud even 
iiiake thanks for past beneGta an indirect petition 
for new ; anch I grant can suffer no debMement 
from dependence, since they were originally as 
tile BB waa possible to be ; dependence degnkdes 
J only the ingennoos, but leaves the sordid mind in 
I pristiDe meanness. Id this manner, tlierefure, 
lutig-<iontiuned gwerosit)' is misplaced, or it is 
injurious ; it either finds a man warthlese, or it 
I makes him so : and true it is, that the person who 
mlenled to be often obliged, ought not to have 
been obliged at all. 

Yet whUe I describe the meanness of a life of 
continued dependence, I would not he thought to 
include tliose natural or political subordinaliona 
which Bubwal in every society ; for in such, though 
dependence is Bxacted from the inferior, yet the 
obligation ou either ude ismutmJ. Theaon must 
rely upon his parent for support, but the parent 
Ues under the same obligations to give, that the 
Qrlher Ims to expect ; the subordinate officer must 
receive the commanda of his superior, but for (his 
obedience the former has a right to demand an 
interc«urse of favour : such is not the dependence 
I would daprecal*. but tlat where every expected 
favour must be the result of mere benevolence 
in the giver, where the benefit can be kept without 
remorse, or transferred without injustice. The 
I duunoter of a legacy-hunter, for instance, ia do- 
able ui some countries, and deapiuable in all ; 
nniveiBal contempt of a man who infringes 
_ a none of the laws of society some moraluts 
I have arraignedas a popularand unjust prejudice ; 
never considering the necessary depadations a 
njetch niUHt undergo, who previousW expects to 
grex rich by benehls without having either natural 
or Weial cliuma to enforce hia petitions. 
, Dut this intercourse of benefaction and ncknow- 
I ledgment is often injurious even to the giver aa 
I well as the receiver ; a man can gain but little 
I knowledge even of himself, or of the world, amidst 
I & ciccte uf those whom hope ur gratitude has 
I gathered around him; their nncei 
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must necesaarily increase his comparative magni- 
tude, for all men measure their own abihlies by 
those of tlieir company ; thus being taught to 
overrate hia merit, he in reahty lessens it ; in- 
creasing in confidence, but not in power, his pro- 
fessiona end in empty boast, hia undertakinga in 
shameful disappointment. 

It ia perhaps one of the severest misfortunes 
<if the great, that they are, in general, obliged to 
live among men whose real vhrtue is lessened by 
depeudence, and whose minds are enslaved by 
obligation. The humble companion may have at 
first accepted patronage with generous views, but 
soon he feels the morttfying influence of conscious 
inferiority, by degivos sinks into a flatterer, and 
flattery at hist degenerates bto stupid veneration. 
To remody this, the great often dismiss tlieir old 
depcndanta, and take new. Such changes are 
falsely imputed to levity, falsehood, or capriee in 
the [mtron, since they may be more justly asoribed 
Ifl the client's gradual deteriora^n. 

No, my son, a life of independence ia generally 
a life of virtue. It is that which fits the sool for 
every generous flight of humanity, freedom, and 
friendship. To give should be our pleasure, but 
to receive our shame ; serenity, heoJth, and 
afiluence attend the desire of rising by labour ; 
misorj', repentance, and disrespect that of suc- 
ceeding by extorted benevolence. The man who 
can tliauk himself alone for the luppiness he 
enjoya, is truly blessed ; and lovely, far more 
lovely, the atunly gloom of laborious indigence 
than the fawning simper of thriving adulation. 
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In every society 

and others to recai , 

and others to enjoy in idleness the fruits of their 
industry ; some to govern, and olhera to obey, 
Eveiy people, how free soever, must be contented 
to give up part of their liberty and judgment to 
those who govern, in exchange fur their hopes of 
security ; and the motives which lirat influenced 
their choice in the election of their governors 
should ever be weighed againat the succeeding 
apparent inconsiatcnciea of their conduct. All 
cannot be rulers, and men are generally beat 
governed by a few. In makmg way through the 
intricadiea of busine«, the smallest obstacles are 
apt to retard the execution of what ia to be plan- 
ned by a multiplicity of counsels ; the judgment of 
one alone being always fittest for winding through 
the labyrinths of intrigue, and (he obstructions of 
disappoinlment. A serpent, which, aa the fahle 
observes, ia furnished with one head and many 
toils, is much mure capable of subustence and 
expedition, tluui another wliich is furnished with 
but one tail and many heads. 

Obvious aa these truths are, tlie people of this 
country seem insensible of their force. Not satis- 
fied with the advantages of mtenial peace and 
opulence, they still murmur at their govemom, 
aud mterfeniin the execution of their designs; as 
if they wanted to be sometliing more than happy. 
But as the Europeans mstruct by orgnmeot, and 
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the Asiatics mostly by narration, were I to address 
them, I should convey my sentiments in the fol- 
lowing story :-— 

Takupi had long been prime minister of Tipar- 
tala, a fertile country tiiat stretches along the 
western confines of China. During his admini- 
stration, whatever advantages could be derived 
from arts, learning, and commerce, were seen to 
bless the people ; nor were the necessary precau- 
tions of providing for the security of the state for- 
gotten. It often happens, however, that when men 
are possessed of all they want, they then begin to 
find torment from imaginary afflictions, and lessen 
their present enjoyments by foreboding that those 
enjoyments are to have an end. The people now, 
therefore, endeavoured to find out grievances ; 
and after some search, actually began to think 
themselves aggrieved. A petition against the 
enormities of Takupi was carried to the throne in 
due form ; and the queen who governed the coun- 
try, willing to satisfy her subjects, appointed a day, 
in which his accusers should be heard, and the 
minister should stand upon his defence. 

The day being arrived, and the minister brought 
before the tribunal, a carrier who supplied the 
city with fidi, appeared among the number of his 
accusers. He exclaimed, that it was the custom, 
time immemorial, for carriers to bring their fish 
upon a horse in a hamper ; which being placed on 
one side, and balanced by a stone on the other, 
was thus conveyed with ease and safety ; but that 
the prisoner, moved either by a spirit of innova- 
tion, or perhaps bribed by the hamper-makers, 
had obliged all carriers to use the stone no 
longer, but balance one hamper with another ; 
an order entirely repugnant to the customs of all 
antiquity, and those of the kingdom of Tipartala 
in particular. 

The carrier finished ; and the whole court shook 
their heads at the innovating minister, when a 
second witness appeared. He was inspector of 
the city buildings, and accused the disgraced fa- 
vourite of having given orders for the demolition 
of an ancient ruin, which obstructed the passage 
though one of the principal streets. He ol^rved, 
that such buildings were noble monuments of 
barbarous antiquity ; contributed finely to show 
how little their ancestors understood of archi- 
tecture ; and for that reason such monuments 
should be held sacred, and suffered gradually to 
decay. 

The last witness now appeared. This was a 
widow, who had laudably attempted to bum her- 
self upon her husband's funeral pile. But the 
innovating minister had prevented the execution 
of her design, and was msensible to her tears, 
protestations, and intreaties. 

The queen could have pardoned the two former 
offences ; but this last was considered as so gross 
an injury to the sex, and so directly contrary to 
all the customs of antiquity, that it called for im- 
mediate justice. " What,'* cried the queen, ^ not 
suffer a woman to bum herself when she thinks 
proper ? The sex are to be prettily tutored, no 
doubt, if they must be restrained from entertaining 
their female friends now and then with a fried 
wife, or roasted acquaintance. I sentence the pri- 
soner to be banished my presence for ever, for his 
injurious treatment of the sex." 

Takupi had been hitherto silent, and spoke only 



to show the sincerity of his resignation. ** Great 
queen," cried he, ^ I acknowledge my crime ; and 
since I am to be banished, I beg it may be to some 
ruined town, or desolate village in the country I 
have governed. I shall find some pleasure in 
improving the soil and bringing back a spirit of 
industry among the inhabitants." His request 
appearing reasonable, it was immediately complied 
with ; and a courtier had orders to fix upon a 
place of banishment, answering the nuniiter's 
description. After some months' search, however, 
the inquiry proved fruitless : neither a desolate 
village nor a ruined town was found in the king- 
dom. ^Alas!" said Takupi then to the queen, 
^ how can that country be ill governed whidi has 
neither a desolate village nor a ruined town in 
it!" The queen perceived the justice of his 
expostulation, and the minister was received into 
more than former favour. 



LETTER CIL 

FROM THK 8ABUB. 

The ladies here are by no means such ard«it 
gamesters as the women of Asia. In this respect 
I must do the English justice ; for I love to praise 
where applause is justly merited. Nothing is more 
conunon in China than to see two women of &shion 
continue gaming till one has won all the other's 
clothes and stripped her quite naked ; the winner 
thus marching off in a double suit of finery, and 
the loser shrinking behind in the primitive sim. 
plicity of nature. 

No doubt you remember when Shaog, our 
maiden aunt, played with a sharper. First her 
money went ; then her trinkets were produced ; 
her clothes followed piece by piece soon alter : 
when she had thus played herself quite naked, 
being a woman of spirit, and willing to pursue her 
own, she staked her teeth ; fortune was against 
her even here, and her teeth followed her clothes; 
at last she played for her left eye, and, oh 1 hard 
{jBte, this too ^e lost : however, she had the con- 
solation of bitmg the sharper ; for he never per- 
ceived that it was made of glass till it became his 
own. 

How happy, my friend, are the English ladies^ 
who never rise to such an inordinance of passion ! 
Though the sex here are generally fond of games 
of chance, and are taught to manage games of skill 
from their infancy, yet they never pursue ill- 
fortune with such amazing intrepidity. Indeed I 
may entirely acquit them of ever playing — ^I mean 
of playing for their eyes or their teeth. 

It is true, they often stake their fortune, their 
beauty, health, and reputations at a gaming-taUe. 
It even sometimes happens, that they play their 
husbands into a jail ; yet still they preserve a 
decorum unknown to our wives and daughters of 
China. I have been present at a rout in this 
country, where a woman of fashion, after losing 
her money, has sat writhing in all the agonies m 
bad luck ; and yet, after all, never once attempted 
to strip a single petticoat, or cover the board, as 
her last stake, with her head-clothes,- 

However, though I praise their moderation at 
play, I must not conceal their assiduity. In China 
our women, except upon some great days, are 
never permitted to finger a dice-box ; but h&e 
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a feH^TaJ ; ond night itaelfj 



every day aeeuiH 1 
vhi^^ givea otbt 
the femaJe gamesler'a induatiy- I have been told 
an old lady in tlia counOy, who, being given 
T by the phystciaiiB, played with the curato of 
her pariah to paw the time away : faaviiig wan aJI 
liie money, she next proposed phtying for her 
fuuaral charges ; the proposal whb accepted ; hut 
(]□ fortunately tlie lady expired just as she had 
taken in her game. 

There are some pas^ODB which, though dilTor- 
ently pursued, aru attended with equal conse- 
qaencea in every country i hero they game with 
more perseYeranee, there with greater fiiry ; hero 
they atrip their forailiea, there they atrip themselves 
naked. A lady in China, who indulges a passion 
for gaining, often becomes a drunkard ; and by 
SauriBhing a dice-box in one hand, she generally 
ea to brandish a dram-cup in the other. Far 
t from me to say there are any who drink 
drama In England ; but it is natural t« euppoae, 
tliat when a lady haa lost evarything else but her 
ju]', she will be apt to toss that into the bar- 
gain ; and, grown inaensible ia nicer feelinga, be- 
ha,ve like the Spaniard, who, when all his money 
was goue, endeavoured lo borrow more, by offer- 
ing to pawn his whiskers. Adieu. 



B*VE juat received a latter from my non, in 
wliich he informs me of the fmitlesBueas of Ills 
endeavours to recover tlie lady with whom he fled 
from Feisia. He strives la cover, under tile 
appearance of fortitude, a heart lorn with anxiety 
and disappointment, I have offered httle eon- 
aolation ; since that but too frequently feeds the 
aorrowwluch it pretends to dep1ore,and strengthens 
tjie inipTL-SBion which nothing hut the external 



f quitting 

Moscow the firat opportunity, and travelling by 
land to Amsterdam. I mnat, therefore, upon his 
entreat the continuance of your friend- 
ahip ; and beg of yoo to provide him with proper 
direcUons for finding me in London. Yon can 
Sc»reBly be sensible of tlie joy I expect upon see- 
■e more : the ties between the father 

. n among us of China are much more 

closely drawn thaji with yuu of Europe. 

The remittances sent mo from Argun to Mos- 
cow came in safety. 1 cannot sufficiently admire 
th&t spirit of honesty which prevails through the 
whole country of Siberia ; perhaps the aav^es of 
that desulate region are the only untutored people 
of the globe that cultivate the moral virtues, even 
withoot knowing that llieir actions merit praise. 
I liave been told surprising things of their good- 
ness, benevolence, and generosity : and the un- 
inb^rrupted commerce between China and Russia 
scfves as a collateral confirmation. 

" Let us,'' saja the Chinoae lawgiver, " admire 
the rode virtnes of the ignorant, but ralher imi- 
tate the delicate morals of the polite." In the 
country where I rewde, though honesty and beno- 
vnleace be not so congenial, yet art supplies the 
place of miture. Though here every vice is earned 



to exCDSfl, yet every virtae ia practised also with 
unexampled auperiorityi A city like this is the 
soil for great virtnea and great vices ; the villain 
can Boon improve here in the deepeat mysteries 
of deceiving ; and the practical philosopher can 
every day meet new incitements to mend his honest 
intentions. There are no pleasures, senaoal or 
aentimental, which this city docs not produce ; 
yet, 1 know not how, 1 could not bo content to 
reside here for life. There ia something so 
seducing in that spot in which we Srat had exist- 
ence, that nothing but it can please ; whatever 
vicisaitudBs we experience in Ufe, however we 
toil, or wheresoever we wander, our fatigued 
wishes still recur to homo for tnmqnillity : we 
long to die in that spot which gave us birth, and 
in that pleasing expectation opiate every calamity. 

You now, therefore, perceive tliat 1 have some 
intention of le&ving (liis country ; and yet my 
designed departure fills me willi reluctance and 
regret. Though the friendships uf travellers ai 
generally more tranwent than vernal snows, ati 
1 feci an uneasineas at breaking the connexiona 
1 have formed since my nrrivsi ; partdcularly I 
shall have no small pain In leaving my aeaai com- 
panion, guide, and mslruclor. 

I shall wait for the arrival of my son before I 
set ouL IJc alial! be uy companion in every 
intended journey for the future ; m his company 
1 can support Uie fatigues uf the way with 
doubled ardour, pleaaed at once with coov^ing 
tnati^ction and exacting obedience. Adieu- 



LETTER CIV. 

Oua schohirB in China have a most profound 
veneration fur forms. A first-rate beauty never 
studied tile decorums of dress with more assiduity : 
they may properly enough be said to be ololhed 
with wisdom from head to foot ; they have their 
philosophical caps and philosophical wbiskets, 
their philosophical slippers and philosophical Guis; 
there is even a philosophical standard for mea 
Buring tho nails ; and yet, with all this seeming 
wisdom, they are often found to be mere cmptj 
pretendera. 

A philosophical beau is not so frequent ii 
Europe ; yet I am told that sucli characters are 
found hem. 1 mean such as punctually support 
all the decomma of learning, without bemg rea: ' 
very profound, or naturally posseesed of a fi 
underatsnding ; who labour bard to obtain t 
titular boiioura attending literary merit, who 
flatter others, in order to be flattered u ' 
and only study to be thought students. 

A character of this kind generally roccif 
pany in his study, in all the pensive formality of 
slippers, night-gown, and easy-^hair. The table 
is covered with a large book, which is always 
kept open, and never read ; his solitary hours 
being dedicated to dozing, mending pens, feeling 
Ilia pulse, peeping through the microacope, and 
sometimes renibng amusing books, wbicli lie con- 
demns in company. His library ia preserved with 
Che most religious neatness, and is generally a 
repository for seurco booka, whicli hear a high 
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price, because too dull or useless to become com- 
mon by the ordinary methods of publication. 

Such men are generally candidates for admit- 
tance into literary clubs, academies, and insti- 
tutions, where they regularly meet to give and 
receive a little instruction and a great deal of 
praise. In conversation they never betray igno- 
rance, because they never seem to receive inform- 
ation. OflFer a new observation, they have heard 
it before ; pinch them in an argument, and they 
reply with a sneer. 

Yet how trifling soever these little arts may 
appear, they answer one valuable purpose, of 
gaining the practisers the esteem they wish for. 
The bounds of a man's knowledge are easily con- 
cealed, if he has but prudence ; but all can readily 
see and admire a gilt library ; a set of long nails, 
a silver standish, or a well-combed whisker, who 
are incapable of distinguishing a dunce. 

When Father Matthew, the first European 
missionary, entered China, the court was informed 
that he possessed great skill in astronomy ; he 
was therefore sent for, and examined. The esta- 
blished astronomers of state undertook this task, 
and made their report to the emperor that his 
skill was but very superficial, and no way com- 
parable to their own. The missionary, however, 
appealed from their judgment to experience, and 
challenged them to calculate an eclipse of the 
moon that was to happen a few nights following. 
** What," said some, " shall a barbarian without 
nails pretend to vie with men in astronomy, who 
have made it the study of their hves, with men 
who know half the knowable characters of words, 
who wear scientifical caps and slippers, and who 
have gone through every literary degree with 
applause ?" They accepted the challenge, con- 
fident of success. The eclipse began ; the Chinese 
produced a most splendid apparatus, and were 
fifteen minutes wrong ; the missionary with a single 
instrument was exact to a second. This was con- 
vincing ; but the court astronomers were not to 
be convinced ; instead of acknowledging their 
error, they assured the emperor that their cal- 
culations were certainly exact,but that the stranger 
without nails had actually bewitched the moon. 
" Well, then," cries the good emperor, smiling at 
theii* ignorance, ''you shall still continue to be 
servants of the moon ; but I constitute this man 
her controller." 

China is thus replete with men, whose only pre- 
tensions to kfaowledge arise from external circum- 
stances ; and in Europe every country abounds 
with them in proportion to its ignorance. Spain 
and Flanders, who are behind the rest of Europe 
in learning at least three centuries, have twenty 
literary titles and marks of distinction unknown 
in France or England : they have their Clarissimi 
and Preclarissimi, their Accuratissimi and Minu- 
tissimi : a round cap entitles one student to argue, 
and a square cap permits another to teach ; while 
a cap with a tassel almost sanctifies the head it 
happens to cover. But where true knowledge is 
cultivated, these formalities begin to disappear ; 
the ermined cowl, the solemn beard, and sweeping 
train, are laid aside ; philosophers dress and talk 
and think like other men ; and lamb-skin dressers 
and cap-makers, and tail-carriers, now deplore a 
literary age. 

For my own part, my friend, I have seen enough 



of presuming ignorance, never to venerate wisdom 
but where it actually appears. I have received 
literary titles and distinctions myself ; and, by the 
quantity of my own wisdom, know how very little 
wisdom they can confer. Adieu. 



LETTER CV. 

From LiBN Chi Altanoi to Fum Hoam, First Ptesideiit of 
the Ceremonial Academy at Pekin, in China. 

The time for the young king's coronation ap- 
proaches ; the great and the little world look for- 
ward with impatience. A knight from the country, 
who has brought up his family to see and be seen 
on this occasion, has taken all the lower part of 
the house where I lodge. His wife is laying in a 
large quantity of silks, which the mercer teUs her 
are to be fashionable next season ; and Miss, her 
daughter, has actually had her ears bored previ- 
ously to the ceremony. In all this bustle <rf pre- 
paration I am considered as mere lumber, and 
have been shoved up two stories higher, to make 
room for others my landlady seems perfectly con- 
vinced are my betters ; but whom before me she 
is contented with only calling very good company. 

The little beau, who has now forced hunaelf 
into my intimacy, was yesterday giving me a 
minute detail of the intended procession. All men 
are eloquent upon their favourite topic ; and this 
seemed peculiarly adapted to the size and turn of 
his understanding. His whole mind was blazoned 
over with a variety of glittering images ; coroneti^ 
escutcheons, lace, fringe, tassels, stones, bi^lei^ 
and spun glass. " Here," cried he, ** (r^rter is to 
walk ; and there Rouge Dragon marches with thd 
escutcheons on his back. Here Clarencieux moves 
forward ; and there Blue Mantle disdains tp be 
left behind. Here the aldermen march two and 
two ; and there the undaunted champion of Eng- 
land, no way terrified at the very numerous ap- 
pearance of gentlemen and ladies, rides forwiyrd 
in complete armour, and with an intrepid air 
throws down his glove. Ah,*' continued fa^ 
<< should any be so hardy as to take up that fatal 
glove, and to accept the challenge, we should see 
fine sport ; the champion would show him no 
mercy ; he would soon teach him all his paasetf 
with a witness. However, I am afraid we shaD 
have none willing to try it with him upon the ap- 
proaching occasion for two reasons : first, becaose 
his antagonist would stand a chance of being killed 
in the single combat ; and secondly, because, if he 
escapes the champion's arm, he would certainly 
be hanged for treason. No, no, I fancy none wiU 
be so Imrdy as to dispute it with a champion, like 
him, inured to arms ; and we shall probably see 
him prancing unmolested away, holding his bridle 
thus in one hand, and brandishing his dram-ciq> 
in the other." 

Some men have a manner of describing whii^ 
only wraps the subject in more than former ob- 
scurity : thus was I unable, with all my com- 
panion's volubility, to form a distinct idea of the 
intended procession. I was certain that the in- 
auguration of a king should be conducted with 
solemnity and religious awe ; and I could not be 
persuaded that there was much solemnity in this 
description. If this be true, cried I to myself, 
the people of Europe surely have a strange man- 
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nernfmixuig solemn and fantastic iraagee together, | 
pictures at once replete witli burlesiiue and the 
siibtimc. At a time when tbe king enters into the 
most solemn compact with hia people, notbing 
eurely should be admitted to diminish from tiie 
real majesty of the ceremony. A ludicrous imaBe 
brought in at bdgIi a. time throws an air of lidicule 
upon the whole. It some way retteinbles a picture 
I have seen, designed by Albert Durer, where, 
amidst all Ihe suleninity of that awful ncene — a 
jyeity judging, and a trembling world awaiting 
the decree, — he has introduced a merry mortal 
trundling his scolding wife to bell in a wheel- 

Mj' companion, who mistook my silence, during 
this mterval of reflectinn, for the rapture of aslo- 
oiahment, proceeded to describe those frivolous 
parts of the show that mostly struck his imagina- 
.ion ; and la assure me thai, if I staid in this 
■iiintry some months longer, I should see line 
iliings. "For my own part," continued he, " J 
).iii>w ahreadj of fifteen suits of clothes that would 
stand DO one end with gold lace, atl designed to be 
first shown there ; and an for diamonds, rubies, 
emeralds, and pearls, we shall see them as thick 
aa brass nails in a sediui-ahair. And then we are 
ail to walk so nuijesticall}' thus — this foot always 
behind the foot before. The ladies are to fling 
nosegajn, the court poets to scatter verses ; the 
speclatiim are to be all in full dress ; Mrs. Tibbs 
ruffles, and frenched hair ; look 
■ Ji soother ; 
; her grace 

letame the oompliuicnt with a bow. < Largess,' 
ories the herald. < Make room,' cries tbe geutte- 
man usher. ' Knock him down,' crli-s the guard. 
Ah 1" eonciuued be, amazed at his own descrip- 
tion, " what an astonlsliuig scene of grandeur can 
art produce from the smallest circumstance, when 
it thus actually turns to wonder one man putting 

I now found his mmd was entirely set upon the 
fopperies of the pageant, and quite regardless of 
Ihe real meaning of such costly preparations. 
" Pageants," says Bacon, " are pretty tilings ; but 
»e should rather atud^ to make them elegant than 
< \puiisivc.'' ProcessiODS, cavalcades, and atl that 
jiiud of gay frippery furnished out by tailors, 
I arbers, and tire-women, mechanically influeneo 

lughtcap would not meet with half the respect of 
an emperor with a glittering crown. Politics re- 
wmhle religion ; attempting to divest either of cere- 
numy U the most eertaiu method uf bringing either 
into contempt. The weak must have their indnce- 
meDta to admiration as well as the wise ; and it is 
the buaineiis of a sensible government to impress 
all ranks with a sense of subordination, whether 
this be effected by a diamond buckle or a virtuous 
edict, a sumptuary lawnr a glass necklace. 

This int«rviil of rcfieclion only gave my com- 
panion spiriis to brgin his description afresh ; and 
lis u gi'eater inducement to raiae my curiosity, he 

Che spectators for places. " That die ceremony 
must be fine," cries he, " is very evident &om tbe 
fine price that is paid for seeing it. Several ladies 
luve assured me, they woald willingly part with 
Doe eye, rather than be prevented from looking on 
with the other. Comi " ' " ' 



have a friend who for my sake will nuppty us with 
places at the most reasonable rates ; I will take 
imposed upon ; and he wilt 



it uf the wliole ecremony better 

Follies often repeated lose their absurdity, and 
assume the appearance of reason : his arguments 
were su often and so strongly enfarced, that I bad 
actually some thoughts uf becoming a spectator. 
We accordingly went together to bespeak a pUux ; 
but guess my surprise, when the man demandeil a 
purse of gold fur a single seat; I eould hardly 
believe him serious upon making the demand. 
" Pr'ythee, friend," cried I, "after I have paid 
twenty pounds for sittin? here an hour or two, 
can 1 bring a part of tiw coronation back T'' — 
" No, sir. ' ' — " How long can I live upon it after I 
have come away I" — "Not long, ht." — "Can a 
coronation clothe, feed, or fatten me I" — "Sir," 
replied the man, " yuu seem to be under a mistake; 
all that you can bring away is the pleasure of 
having it to say that you saw the euronation." — 
" Blast me," cries Tibbs, ■ if that be all, there is 
no need of paying for that, since I am resolved (o 
have that pleasure, whether I am there or no 1" 

I am conscious, my friend, that this is but a 
very confused description of tbe intended cere- 
mony. You may object, that I neither settle rank, 
precedency, nor place ; that I seem ignorant 
whether Gules walks before or behind Garter ; 
that I have neither mentioned the dimensions of 
a lord's cap, nor measuied tbe length of a lady's 
tail, I know your dehght is in minute description, 
and this 1 am unhappily disqualified from furnish- 
ing ; yet, upon the whole, 1 fancy it will ba no 
way comparable to the magnificence of our late 
emperor Whangti's procession, when he was mar- 
ried tu the moon, at which Fum Uoam himself 
presided iu person. Adieu, 



It was furmerly tbe custom here, when men of 
distinction died, for then: surviving acquaintance 
to throw each a slight present into the grave. 
Several things of little value were made use of for 
that purpose ; perfumes, relics, spices, bitter herbs, 
camomile, wormwood, and verses. This custom, 
however, is almost discontinued ; and nothing but 
verses alone are now lavished on such occasions ; 
an oblation wliich they BU|ipose may be interred 
with the dead, without any injury to tiio living. 

Upon the death of the great, therefore, tbe 

While one provides the long eloak, black staff, and 
mouroiug-coaeh, Che other produces the pastoral 
or elegy, the monody or apotheosis. The nobility 
need be under no apprehensions, but die as fast as 
they think proper, the poet and undertaker are 
ready to supply them : these can And metaphorical 
tears and family escutcheoas, at half an hour's 
warning ; and when the one has soberly laid tbe 
budy In ihe grave, the other is ready to lix it figo- 
niiivcly among the stara. 

There are several ways of being poetically 
sorrowful on such occasioDS. The l»rd is now 
some penuve youth of science, who nts deploring 
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among the tombs ; again he is Thyrsis, complaining 
in a circle of harmless sheep. Now Britannia sits 
upon her own shore, and gives a loose to maternal 
tenderness ; at another time, Parnassus, even the 
mountain Parnassus, gives way to sorrow, and is 
bathed in tears of distress. 

But the most usual manner is this : — Damon 
meets Menalcas, who has got a most gloomy coun- 
tenance. The shepherd asks his friend, ^ whence 
that look of distress !" to which the other replies, 
that " Pollio is no more." " If that be the case, 
then,'* cries Damon, " let us retire to yonder bower 
at some distance off, where the cypress and the 
jessamine add fragrance to the breeze ; and let us 
weep alternately for Pollio, the friend of shep- 
herds, and the patron of every muse." " Ah,'* 
returns his fellow shepherd, "what think you 
rather of that grotto by the fountain side f the 
murmuring str^m will help to assist our com- 
plaints, and a nightingale on a neighbouring tree 
will join her voice to the concert." When the 
place is thus settled, they begin : the brook stands 
still to hear their lamentations ; the cows forget 
to graze ; and the very tigers start from the forest 
wim sympathetic concern. — By the tombs of our 
ancestors 1 my dear Fum, I am quite unaffected in 
all this distress : the whole is liquid laudanum to 
my spirits ; and a tiger of common sensibility has 
twenty times more tenderness than I. 

But though I could never weep with the com- 
plaining shepherd, yet I am sometimes induced to 
pity the poet, whose trade is thus to make demi- 
gods and heroes for a dinner. There is not in 
nature a more dismal figure than a man who sits 
down to premeditated flattery ; every stanza he 
writes tacitly reproaches the meanness of his 
occupation, till at last his stupidity becomes more 
stupid, and his dulness more diminutive. 

I am amazed, therefore, that none have yet 
found out the secret of flattering the worthless, 
and yet of preserving a safe conscience. I have 
often wished for some method by which a man 
might do himself and his deceased patron justice, 
without being under the hateful reproach of self- 
conviction. After long lucubration, I have hit 
upon such an expedient ; and send you the speci- 
men of a poem upon the decease of a great man, 
in which the flattery is perfectly fine, and yet the 
poet perfectly innocent. 



ON THS DEATH OP THE RfOBT HOKOURABLE - 

Ye museH, pour the pitying tear ! 
For PoUio's enatoh'd away : 
O, had he lived another year ! 
— He had not died to-day. 

O, were he bom to bless mankind 
In virtuous times of yore, 
Heroes themselves had fallen behind ! 
—Whene'er he went before. 

How sad the groves and plains appear, 
And sympathetic sheep ; 
Ev'n pitying hills would drop a tear ! 
— If hills could learn to weep. 

His boimty in exalted strain 
Each bard might well display : 
Since none implor'd relief in vain ! 
— That went relieved away. 

And hark ! I hear the tuneful throng 
His obsequies forbid ; 
He still shall live, shall live as long 
—A$ ever dead man did. 



LETTER CVII. 



TO THE SAME. 



It is the most usual method in every repor^ 
first to examine its probability, and then act as 
the conjuncture may require. The English, how- 
ever, exert a different spirit in such circumstanees; 
they first act, and when too late begin to examine. 
From a knowledge of this disposition, there an 
several here who make it their bosinesB to frame 
new reports at every convenient interval, all tend- 
ing to denounce ruin both on their contempanfriee 
and their posterity. This denunciation is eagerly 
caught up by the public ; away they fling to pro- 
pagate the distress ; sell out at one pla^, hay m 
at another, grumble at their governors, eiiont k 
mobs, and when they have thus for some time be- 
haved like fools, sit down coolly to argae and tdft 
wisdom, to puzzle each other with syllogisin, and 
prepare for the next report that prevails, ykbSA k 
always attended with the same success. 

Thus are they ever rising above one report mdy 
to sink into another. They resemble a dog hi a 
well, pawing to get free. When he has raiwd hb 
upper parts above water, and every spectator 
imagines him disengaged, his lower parte dmg 
hun down again and sink him to the nose ; be 
makes new efforts to emerge, and every ^ort IB- 
creasing his weakness, only tends to sink him Hni 
deeper. 

There are some here who, I am told, make a 
tolerable subsistence by the credulity of their 
countrymen : as they find the public fond of blood, 
wounds, and deatii, they contrive political nuBS 
suited to every month in the year. This month flie 
people are to be eaten up by the French in flit- 
bottomed boats ; the next by the soldiers, desgned 
to beat the French back : now the people are going 
to jump down the gulf of luxury ; and now noUiing 
but a herring subscription can fish them up again. 
Time passes on, the report proves false ; new 
circumstances produce new changes : but flie 
people never change, they are persevering a 
folhr. 

in other countries those boding politicians woall 
be left to fret over their own schemes alone, and 
grow splenetic without hopes of infecting others ; 
but England seems to be the very region where 
spleen delights to dwell : a man not only can give 
an unbounded scope to the disorder in himself^ 
but may, if he pleases, propagate it over the whole 
kingdom, with a certainty of success. He Ins 
only to cry out, that the government, the govern- 
ment is all wrong, that their schemes are leading 
to ruin, that Britons are no more : every good 
member of the commonwealth thinks it his duty, 
in such a case, to deplore the universal decadence 
with sympathetic sorrow, and by fancying the 
constitution in a decay, absolutely to impair its 
vigour. 

This people would laugh at my simplicity, should 
I advise them to be less sanguine in harbouring 
gloomy predictions, and examine coolly before 
they attempted to complain. I have just heard a 
story, which, though transacted in a private famih-, 
serves very well to describe the behaviour of the 
whole nation, in cases of threatened calamity. As 
there are public, so there are private incendiarieB 

! 
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3. One of Hie last, either Tor the smuEement 
of his friendB, or to diTert a fit of spleen, latelj- 
sent a tlirestening letter ta a worthy family in my 
neighbourboud, tu this eRect : 

" Sir, bDOwing yon to be Tery rich, and Ending 
myaolf to be very poor, I think proper to inform 
you, that I hsTe learDed the Becret of poisouing 
Hum, womiui, and child, without danger of deCee- 
tioD. Do not be unoosy, ur, — you may take your 
ehiHce of hmng poiaoaed in a fortnight^ or poiBoued 
iu a month, or poisoned in tax. weeks \ you shall 
have fall time to aettle all your affikirs. Though 
I am poor, I love to do things like a. gentleman. 
But, SU-, you muBt die ; I have detcnnincd it within 
my own breast that you must die. Blood, sir, 
blood is my trade ; so I could wish you would this 
day six. weeks take leave of your friends, wife, aud 
family, for I cannot possibly allow you longer time. 
To convince you more certainly of the power of my 
art, by whieli you may know I speak truth, take 
this letter; when you have read it, tear otf the 
I neal, fold it np, and give it to your favourite Dntch 
.' luaslifT diat aita by ^ofire ; he will swallow it, air, 
I like a buttered toast ; in tiiree hours fonr minutes 
after ho has taken it, he will attempt to bite off his 
nwn tongue, and half an hour after burst asunder 
it] twenty pieces. Blood, blood, blood 1 so no 
more at present from sir, your most obedient, 
most devoted humble servant to command till 
ilt-ath." 

Yon nay easily imagine the constcmaUon into 

-nliich this letter threw the whole good-natnred 

' family. The poor man, to whom it was addressed, 

WBB the more surprised, as not knowing how he 

lid meritauch iuveteratemaliee. Allthefrienda 

of the family were eonveoed ; it waa univcrBally 

Agreed, that it was a most terrible affair, and that 

tbe government should he solicited to offer a 

I reward and a pardon : a fellow of this kind would 

;o on poiKoning family after family i and it 

mposabie to say where the destmction would end. 

I Ti pursuBQce of these determinations, the govem- 

nt vae applied to ; striut search was made after 

: incendiary, but all in vain. At lust, tlicrefoi 

they recalleetod that the experiment was not y 

tiiedupon the dog ; the Duteunuutiff was brought 

u)i, and placed m the midst of tlie friends and 

I reUtious, tlie seal was torn off, the packet folded 

np with care, and soon they found, to the great 

Hurpme nf all— that the dog would not ea 

I letter. Adieu, 



LETTER CVIII. 

ItivE frequently been amazed at the ignorance 

ot aJmoat all the European travellers, who have 

penetrated any confiidcrable way eastward into 

I Asia. They havebeeninfluenccdeitherbymotives 

' ' commerce or piety, and their accounts are such 

. might reasonably be expected from men of very 

irrow or very prejudiced education, the dictates 

BupeiBtition or the result of ignorance. Is it 

it snrpriaing, that in such a variety of adven- 

rers not ons single philosopher shonld be 

undl for as to the Travels of Gemelli, the 

t] learned are long agreed that the whole is but an 
I imposture. 



Tliere is scarcely any country, how rude or 
iltivatcd soever, where the inhnbilantB are 
possessed of some peculiar secrete, either in na' 
art, which might he transplanted with succi 
Siberian Tartary, for instaace, the natives 
tct a strong spirit from milk, which is a se 
probably unknown to the chcmistE of Europe, 
the most savage parts of India they are possesGed 
of the secret of dyeing vegetable substances scarlet ; 
and of refining lead into a metal, which for hard- 
ness and colour is little inferior tn silver ; not one 
of which secrets but would in Europe make a 
man's fortune. The power of the Asiatics in pro- 
ducing winds, or bringing down rain, the Euro- 
Ceans are q>t to treat as hbulous, because they 
ave no instances of tile like nature among then 
selves ; but they would have treated the secrete i 
gimpowder, and the mariner's compass, in t): 
had they been told the Chinese use 
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themselves a1 

Ot ail the English philosophers I most revc 
ence Bacon, that great aud hu-dy genius : he it 
who allows of secrets yet unknown ; who, u 
daunted by tile seeming diSleultiea that oppose, 
prompte human curiosity to examine every part of 
nature, and even exhorta man to try whether he 
cannot subject the tempest, the thunder, and even 
earthquakes to human control. 0, did a man of 
his dating spirit, of his genius, penetration, and 
learning, travel to those oouatries which have been 
vinted only by the superstitious and mercenary, 
what might not mankind expect ; how would he 
onligbton the regions to which he travelled 1 And 
what a variety of knowledge and useful improve- 
meut would he not bring back in exchange I 

There is probably no country so barbarous, that 
would not disclose all it knew, if it received from 
the traveller oquiialont information ; and I ai 
apt to think, that a person who was ready to gii 
more knowledge than ho received, would ho wel- 
come wherever he came. AU his care in travelling 
should only be to suit his intellectual banquet to 
the people with whom he conversed ; he should 
not attempt to teach the unlettered Tartar oelro- 
nomy, nor yet instruct the polite Chinese in the 
ruder arts uf subsistence : heshould endeavourto 
improve the barbarian in the secrets of living 
comfortably ; and the inhabitant of a more refined 
country in the speculative pleasures of science. 
How much more nobly would a philosopher, thus 
employed, spend his time, than by sitting at home 
earnestly intent upon adding one star more to bis 
catalogue ; or one monster more W his collection | 
or still, if possible, more triflingly sedulous in the 
incalenation of fleas, or the sculpture of a cherry- 

I never consider this subject withont being si 
prised that none r)f tiiose societies so laudably 
established in England for the promotion of arts 
and learning, have ever thought of sending one of 
their members into the most eastern parts of Asia, 
to make what discoveries he was able. To be 
convinced of the utility of such an undertaking, 
let them but read the reUitious of their own '~ ~ 
vellers. It will be there found that they ai 
often deceived themselves, as they attempt to de- 
ceive others. The merchant tells us perhaps the 
price of different commodities, the methods of 
baling them up, and the properost n 
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European to preserve his health in the country. 
The missionary, on the other hand, informs us, 
with what pleasure the country to which he was 
sent embraced Christianity, and the numbers he 
converted ; what methods he took to keep Lent 
in a region where there was no fish, or the shifts 
he made to celebrate the rites of his religion, in 
places where there was neither bread nor wine ! 
such accounts, with the usual appendage of mar- 
riages and funerals, inscriptions, rivers, and 
mountains, make up the whole of a European 
traveller's diary ; but as to all the secrets of which 
the inhabitants are possessed, those are universally 
attributed to magic ; and when the traveller can 
give no other account of the wonders he sees 
performed, he very contentedly ascribes them to 
the power of the devil. 

It was a usual observation of Boyle, the English 
chemist, that if every artist would but discover 
what new observations occurred to him in the 
exercise of his trade, philosophy would thence 
gain innumerable improvements. It may be ob- 
served, with still greater justice, that if the useful 
knowledge of every country, howsoever barbarous, 
was gleaned by a judicious observer, the advan- 
tages would be inestimable. Are there not, even 
in Europe, many useful inventions known or prac- 
tised but in one place ? The instrument, as an 
example, for cutting down com in Germany is 
much more handy and expeditious, in my opinion, 
than the sickle used in England. The cheap and 
expeditious manner of making vinegar without 
previous fermentation, is known only in a part of 
France. If such discoveries, therefore, remain 
still to be known at home ; what funds of know- 
ledge might not be collected in countries yet un- 
ex|)lored, or only passed through by ignorant 
travellers in hasty caravans ! 

The caution with which foreigners are received 
in Asia may be alleged as an objection to such a 
design. But how readily have several European 
merchants found admission into regions the most 
suspecting, under the character of Sanjapins, or 
Northern pilgrims ; to such not even China itself 
denies access. 

To send out a traveller, properly qualified for 
these purposes, might be an object of national 
concern ; it would in some measure repair the 
breaches made by ambition ; and might show that 
there were still some who boasted a greater name 
than that of patriots who professed themselves 
lovers of men. The only difficulty would remain 
in choosing a proper person for so arduous an 
enterprise. He should be a man of a philosophical 
turn, one apt to deduce consequences of general 
utility from particular occurrences : neither swollen 
with pride, nor hardened by prejudice ; neither 
wedded to one particular system, nor instructed 
only in one particular science ; neither wholly a 
botanist, nor quite an antiquarian ; his mind 
should be tinctured with miscellaneous knowledge, 
and his manners humanised by an intercourse 
with men. He should be in some measure an 
enthusiast in the design ; fond of travelling, from 
a rapid imagination and an innate love of change : 
furnished with a body capable of sustaining every 
fatigue, and a heart not easily terrified at danger. 
Adieu. 



LETTER CIX. 



FkOM THE 8AMB. 



IL 



One of the principal tasks I had proposed to 
myself on my arrival here, was to become ac- 
quainted with the names and characters of those 
now living, who, as scholars or wits, had acquired 
the greatest share of reputation. In order to 
succeed in this design, I fancied the surest method 
would be to begin my inquiry among the ignorant, | 
judging that his fame would be the greatest, whidi 
was loud enough to be heard by the vulgar. Thus 
predisposed I began the search, but only went in 
quest of disappointment and perplexity. I found 
every district had a peculiar famous man of ito 
own. Here the story-telling shoemaker had en- 
grossed the admiration on one side of the street, 
while the bellman, who excelleth at a catch, was 
in quiet possession of the other. At one end of a 
lane the sexton was regarded as the greatest man 
alive, but I had not travelled half its lengtii, till I 
found an enthusiast teacher had divided his lepa- 
tation. My landlady perceiving my design, was 
kind enough to offer me her advice in this aifiur. 
It was true, she observed, that she was no jo^pe^ 
but she knew what pleased herself, and if I wodd 
rest upon her judgment, I should set down Tom 
Collins as the most ingenious man in the world, for 
Tom was able to take off all mankind, and imiiBto 
besides a sow and pigs to perfection. 

I now perceived, that taking my standard <rf 
reputation among the vulgar, would swell my 
catalogue of great names above the size of a Comi 
Calendar ; I therefore discontinued this method 
of pursuit, and resolved to prosecute my inqmiy 
in that usual residence of fame, a bookseller's slMp. 
In consequence of this, I intreated the bookseDor 
to let me know who they were who now made Ae 
greatest figure either in morals, wit, or leaniii^. 
Without giving me a direct answer, he pulled a 
pamphlet from the shelf, The Young Attorney's 
Guide : " There, sir,*' cries he, ^ there is a towBh 
for you, fifteen hundred of these moved off in a 
day ; I take the author of this pamphlet, either 
for title, preface, plan, body, or index, to be the I 
completest hand in England." I found it was I 
vain to prosecute my inquiry, where my informer I 
appeared so incompetent a judge of merit, ao 
paying for the Young Attorney's Guide, whidi 
good manners obliged me to buy, I walked off. 

My pursuit after lanious men now brought me 
into a print-shop. Here, thought I, the painter 
only reflects the public voice. As every man i^o 
deserved it had formerly his statue placed up in 
the Roman forum, so here probably the pictorea 
of none but such as merit a place in our affectitMOS 
are held up for public sale. But guess my sur- 
prise, when I came to examine this depomtory 
of noted faces ! all distinctions were levelled here^ 
as in the grave, and I could not but regard it as 
the catacomb of real merit. The brickdust man 
took up as much room as the truncheoned hoti^ 
and the judge was elbowed by the thief-taker ; 
quacks, pimps, and buffoons increased the group, 
and noted stallions only made room for more noted 

w s. I had read the works of some of the 

modems previously to my coming to England 
with delight and approbation, but I found their 
faces had no place here, the walls were cov^ed 
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witli Ihe immes of authors 1 had never knonn, or 
had endeavoured to Sniget ; with the little self- 
adverltBmg things of a day, who had forced them- 
selves into faahion, but Dat iolo fame ; I could 
read at the bottom of some pictures the munea of 

the Tulgar shout, and foremoBt to proiiBKUte their 

mtbluBbiug faces upon brass. My uneasioesa, 

therefore, at not liiidliig wj few favouiite nunea 

I among the number, van now changed Into con- 

I patuiatiOD ; 1 could not avoid reflecting on the 
fine obserratioD of Tacitus, on a similar occasion. 
" 111 this cavalcade of flattery," criea the historian, 

II "neither the pictures of Bmtus, Cassiua, norCato. 
I n'ere to be seen, eo clarioret guia immjineii eorum 

ion deferebanlHT, tlieir absence being the etrongeat 
I proof of their merit." 

" It is in vain," cried I, " to seek for true |^at- 
39 among these moaumentsof the un buried dead ; 
me go among the tombs of those who ore 
COnfiiSBedly fomoua, and sm if any have been 
lately deported there who de^rve the attention 
of posterity, and whoEe names may be transmitted 
to my distant friend, as an honour to the present 
," Determined in my pursuit, I paid a second 
t to Westminster Abbey. There I found 
scaX new monuments, erected to the memory 
of levEral great men : the names of the great men 
I absolutely forget, bnt I well remember that 
Roubillao was the stataory who carved them. I 
ODuld nut help smiling at two modem epitaphs in 
particolar ; one of which praised the deceased for 
being ortiii ex antiqui ttirl'e j the other com- 
mended the dead, because hanc adem iuis sump- 
tibut raedificavit i the greatest merit of one con- 

Imsted In hia being descended from an illustrious 
house ; the chief distinction of the other, that he 
had projiped up an old house that was fallmg. 
■' Alw 1 uius 1" cried I, "such monuments as theaa 
I confer honour, not upon the great men, but upou 
I iitile RoubiUac" 

Hitherto disappointed in my inquiry after the 
great of the present age, I was resolveJ to mix in 
1 company, and try what 1 could learn among cri- 
I tics in colfeehousea ; and here it was that I heard 
I ray fsivourite names talked of even with inverted 
l.irne. A gentleman, of exalted ineritas a writer, 
• -.1^ branded in general terms aa a bad man ; oit- 
■Mjer, of exquisite delicacy as a poet, was ra- 
I hjachcd for wanting good-nature; a third was 
..L'lruaed of freethiuking ; and a fourth of having 
nice been a player. " Strange I " cried I, 
bow unjust ore mankind in the distribution 
Ml fame ! Ihe ignorajit, among whom I sought at 
iiT^t, were willing to grant, but incapable of dis- 
iiioiiiahing, the virtues of those who deserved it ; 
. rinjng those I now converse with, they know the 
I If .per objects of admiration, but mix envy with 

Disappointed bo often, I was now resolved to 
vainine those characters in person of whom the 
.irld talked so freely ; by conversing with men 
■ real merit, 1 began to find out those charaeters 
"liich really deserved, though they strove to avoid, 
j>plause. I found thevulgor admiration eatireiy 
Displaced, and malevolencB without its sting. The 
imly great, possessed of numerous small faults 
and shining virtues, preserve a sublime in morals 
as in wri^ng. They who have attained an excel- 
li-Lice is either oommit numberless transgressions, 



observahie to the meanest understanding. Tbo 
ignorant critic and dull remarker can readily spy 
memishes in eloquence or morals, whose senti- 
ments are not sufficiently elevated to observe a 
beauty ; but such are judges neither of books nor 
of life, they can diminish no solid reputation by 
their censure, nor bestow a lasting character by 
their applause : in short, I found by my search, 
that BUch only confer real fame upon others w' 
have merit themselves to deserve it. Adieu. 



Thebb are numberless employments in the 
courts of the Eastern monarchs utterlj- unprac- 
tised and unknown in Europe, They have no 
such ofBesrs, for instance, as the emperor's 
tickler, or tooth-picker ; they have never in 
duoed at the courts the mandojin appointed to bear 
the royal tobacco-box, or the grave director of the 
imperial exercitations in the aeraglio. Yet I am 
surprised that the English have imitated us in 
none of these particulars, as they are generally 
pleased with everything that comes from China, 
and excessively fond of creating new and useless 
employments. They have filled their houses with 
our furniture, their public gardens with our T 
works, and their very poni£ with our fish ; 
courtiers, my friend, ore the fish and the furniture 
they should have imported ; our courtlera would 
All up the necessary ceremouies of a court better 
than tliose of Europe, would be contented with 
receiving large salaries for doiug little, whereas 
some of this conotry ore at present discontented, 
though they receive targe salaries for doing 
nothing. 

I lately, therefore, hod thoughts of pnhliBhing a 
proposal herefortbeadmissioQ of some new Eastern 
oSices and titles Into theli court register- As I 
consider myself In the light of a cosmopolite, I find 
as much Batisfaction in scheming for the countrii 
in which I happen to I'eside, as for that In whit 
I was born. 

The finest apartments in the palace of Fegu ai 
frequently infested with rats ; these the religion of 
the country strictly forbids the people to kill. In 
such circumslanceB, therefore, they are obliged to 
have recourse to some great man of the court, 
who is willing to free the royal apariments, even 
at the hazard of his salvation. Alter a weak 
monarch's reign the quantity of court vermi 
every comer of the palace is surprising ; but a 
prudent king, and a vigilant ofiicer, soon drive 
them from tfieir aanctuaries behind tho mats 
the tapestry, and effectually free the co 
Such an ofhcer iu England wonld, in my opinion, 
be serviceable at this juncture ; for if, aa I ai- 
told, the palace be old, much vermin must m 
douhledly have taken refuge behind the wainsci 
and hangings. A minister should, therefore, be 
invested with the title and dignities of c< 
vermin- killer ; he should have full power either 
to banish, take, poison, or destroy them, with 
enchantments, traps, ferrets, or ratsbane. He 
might be permitted to brandish his hesom without 
remorse, and brush down every part of the furni- 
ture, without sparing a single cobweb, however 
sacred by long prescription. I communicated this i 
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propoKul Hime dkjs ago iu K eompauj' o{ the Rrst 
distinction, uiil enjoj'iDg tlie most honourable 
offices of tlie state. Among ibe number were, the 
innpector of Great Britain, Mr. Henriquca ; the 
director of the miniatry, Bod Victor ; tho trea- 
BUTOT, John Lockman ; the Heorctary, and the 
conductor of the Imperial Magazine. They all 
acquiesced in the utility of m; projioeal, hut were 
apprehensive it might meet with iwrne ol^tructiona 
from court upholsterera and chunbemiaitlB, who 
would object to it from the dem<}litiDnB uf the fumi- 
^" ?, and the dangerous uae of ferrets and ratsbane. 
ly next projiOBol is ratber more general than 
the former, and might prabably meet wilh less 
opposition. Thoagh no iieople iii the world flatter 
each other more than the English, I know none 
who understand the art less, and flatter with such 
little Kflnement. Their panegyric, like a, Tartar 
feast, ia indeed served up with pivfuaion, but their 
cookery is insupportable. A client here diall 
dresB up a fricassee for his patron, that shall offend 
a ordinary nose before it enters the room. A 
iwn shall send up tbeir address to a great mi- 
isMft, which sbaU prove at once a satire un tbe 
linister and themselves, If the ravourile of the 
day sits, or staads, or sleeps, there are poets to 
put it into verse, and priests to preach it in tlie 
pulpit. In order, therefore, to free both those 
who praise, and those wlio are praised, from a duty 
prombly ilisagreeable to both, I would constitute 

frofesscd ilallvretB here aa in several courts of 
ndia. Tlicae are appointed in the courts of their 
princEs, to instruct tlie people where to excbim 
with admiration, and where to lay au emphasis of 
praise. lint an officer of tliis kind is always in 
waiting when the emperor converses in a familiar 
manner among his mjalis and other nobiUty. At 
every sentonce, when tlie monarch pauses, and 
'lies at what he has been saying, the karamat- 
a, as this officer is culled, is to take it for 
granted that his majesty has said a good thing. 
Upon which he cries ou^ " Karamat ! karamat \ " 
"A miracle I a miracle!" and throws up his 
hands and eyes in ecstacy. Thbi is eclioed hy the 
— rtiers around, while the emperor nla all this 
e in sullen eatisTactioD, enjoying the triumph 
of his joke, or studying a uew repulee. 

I would have such an officer placed at every 
great man^s table in Enghiud. By Sequent prac- 
tice he might soon become a perfect master of the 
art, and in time would turn ont pleasing to his 
patron, no way tronblesomu to hjiuself, and might 
vent tbe nauseous attempts of many more 
scant pretenders. The clergy hero, I am 
viuced, would relish this proposal ) it would 
provide places for several of them ; niid, indeed, 
by some of their late productions many appear to 
have qualified themselves as candidates for this 
iffiee already. 

But my last proposal 1 take to be of the utmost 
importance. Our neighbour, the empress of Rus- 
sia, has, you may remember, instituted an order 
of female knighthood ; the empress of Germany 
lias also mstituled another ; the Chinese have liad 
■uch an order time immemorial, I am amazed 



li have 






IP, When I consider wlit . . .. 

made knights here, it appoara strange that they 
have never conferred tliis honour upon women. 
Tiiey make che«ac-mongers and pastry-cooks 



knights— then why not their vivva ] They havi 
called up tallow-cbandlera to maintain the hardj 
profesuon of chivalry and anns ; then whynotlheir 
wives t Haberdashers are sworn, as I soppoie all 
kuiuhts must be sworn, " never to fly in Cima ol l 
meUsy or battle, to maintain and nphold tbe boUi | 
estate of chivalry, with horse-harniahe and odw I 
knightlye habilimeuts." Haberdashers, I aqr, Bi I 
sworn to all this ; tlieo why not their vrivee 1 Ctav 
tain I am tbeir wives understand fighting and Hi 
of mellay and battle better than tbey, and at i 
knigfatlye horse and hamiihe, it is probable M 
know nothing more tlian the haraesa of a 
horse chaise. No, no, my friend, instet 
ferring any order upon the huatwndi 
knight their wives. However, the e*~ 
not be troubled with a new inatjto' 
occasion. Some ancieut esploded oi 
revived, which would furnish both a n 
name : the ladies might be permitted b 
themselves, 1'here are, for instsDiie, ' 
orders of the Dragon, in Germaay ; _ 
in Scotland ; and the Porcupine, in S 
well-sounding names, and very appliea 
intended female institution. Adieu. 
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aa sects in England at 
m iu Chhia, Every 

Sh to hire a conventicle here, 
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good bargains, and let their i 
have a great deal of confidence for veiyfiUvIj 
money. 

Their shops are much frequented, and Ik 
cnstomerH every day increaning, for people ai 
naturally foud of going to Paradise at la BU 
expense as possible- 
Yet you must not conceive this modentseot »M 
differing in opinion irom those of the eslabl' ' 
religion : difference of opiniuu indeed fon 
divided tbeir sectaries, and sometimes di 
armies to tho Add. White gowns and H 
ties, tispped hats and cross pocket-] 
once the obvious causes of quarrel ; nw _ 
some reason for tigliting, Ibcy knew i 
fought about; Lut at present diej' ai 
such reGnemeot in religion-making, tl 
actually formed a new sect without a 
they quarrel for opinions they botl 
fend ; they hate eacli other, and Oat H i 
ference between thero. 

But though their principles are the n , 

practice is somewhat lUfieient. ThoM, tt 
established religiun hiugh when they uetd 
and their groans are seldom extorted bnlqg 
or danger. The new sect, on the contrary, i 
for their amusement, and use little music except a 
choms of aiglis and groans, or tunes that are —-'-' 
to imitate groaning. Lauglitcr is their ave 
lovers court each other from tlie Lamenta 
the bridegroom approaches the nuptial coach is I 
sorrowful solomnily, and tho bride looks more di» Jl 
mal than an underUker's shop. Dancing round II 
lliB room is with them running in a direct line la If 
the devil ; and as for gaming, though but in jest, m 
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tbey would Hoolier play with a rattlesnake's tail 
tbati fiager a dice-boi. 

By thifl time you perceive that 1 am doeeribing 
a sect of enChusiaats ! and you fanve already com- 
poied them with the Faquirs, BnuniiiB, and Talo- 
poiuH of the East. Amnng these, yatt know, ors 
generations that have never been known to smile, 
lUid voluntai'y affliction makes np all the merit 
they can boast of. EntliasiaHniH in every country 
produce tlie same effects ; stick the Faquir with 
pins, or confine the Bramin to a vermin hospital, 
spread the Tala|>oia on the ground, or load the 
sectary's brow with contrition ; those worsliip 
pers who discard the light of reason are ever 
gloomy 1 thrar feon increase in proportion to their 
ignorance, as men are cuatinually under appre- 
hensions who walk in dorknesB. 

Yet there is still a stronger reason fur the en- 
tliusioat'a being an enemy to laughter, uamcty,hiB 
being himself sA proper on object of ridicule. It 
is remarkable that the propagators of false doc- 
trines have ever been averse to mirth, and always 
begin by recommending gravity when- they in- 
tended to disseminate hnposture. Fohi, the idol 
of Chitia, is represented as having never laughed : 
ZaroBsl«r, the leader of the Bramine, is said to 
have laughed but twice, npon his coming into the 
world, and upon his leaving it ; and AlahomeC 
himself, though a lover of pleasure, was a pro- 
fessed upposcr of gaiety. Upon a certain occasion 
telling hts followers, tiiat they would all appear 
naked at the resurrectiou, his favourite wife re- 
preaeDted such an assembly as immodest and un- 
becoming. " Foolish woman !" cried the grave 
prophet, ■' though tha whole assembly be naked, 
at that day they shall have forgotten to langh." 
Men like him opponed ridicule because they knevi 
it U> be a most formidable antagonist, and 
jjFeuJied Up gravity to couceiil their owu want of 
importance. 

Ridicule has ever been the most powerful enemy 
of enthusLism, and properly the only antagonist 
that con be opposed to it with success. Persecu- 
tion only serves to propagate nuw religions ; they 
acquire fresh vigour beneath the executioner and 
tine axe, and, like some vivacious insects, multiply 
by dissection. It isalso impossible lo combat en- 
draaiasm with reason, for though it makes a show 
of resistance, it soon eludes the pressure, refers 
jDU to disdncUons not to be understood, and feei- 
inga which it cannot explain. A man who would 
endeavour to fix an enthusiast by argument, might 
as well attempt to spread quioksilyor -vith his 
fingers. The only way to conquer a viMonary is to 
despise him ; the stake, the faggot, and the dis- 
puting doctor, in some measure ennoble the opi- 
nions they are brought to oppose : they ore harm- 
Ices a^^ainst innovating pride ; contempt alone is 
truly dreadful. Hunters generally know the most 
vulnerable port of the boists they pursue by the 
I care which every animal takes to defend the side 
which is weakest ; on what side the enthusiast is 
most vulnerable, may be known by the care which 
he takes in the lieginning to work his diaoiplos 
into gravity, and guard them against the power 
of ridicule. 
I Whun Philip the Second was king of Spain, 
I there was a contest in Salamanca between two 
I opAera of friars for superiority. The legend of 



outhcntic. Tliey reviled each other 
in disputes of divinity ; the people 
into bctions, and a civil war appeared nnavoid- 
able. In order to prevent such an inuainent 
calamity, the combatants were prevuled upon to 
submit their legends to the iiery trial, and that 
which come forth untouched by the fire was to 
liave the victory, and lo be honoured with a double 
share of revereuce. Whenever the people flock 
to see a miracle, it is a hundred to one iiut tliat 
they see a miracle ; incredible, therefori', were 
the nuuibera that were gathered round U)>an this 
occasion ; the friars on each side approached, and 
confidently threw their respective legends into 
the flames, when, lo 1 to the utter disappomtmcnt 
of all the assembly, instood of a miracle, both le- 
gends were oonsumcd. Nothing but thus tuminc 
both parlies into contempt, could have prevented 
the effusion of blood. The people now laughed 
at thdr former folly, and wondered why they fell 



LETTER CXII. 

The English arc at present employed in cele- 
brating a feast, which becomes general every 
sevenui }'ear ; the parliament of the nation being 
(hen dissolved, and another appointed to be chosen. 
This solemnity falls mfinitely short of oi^r feast of 
the hmtems in mognilicenBe and splendour : it is 
also surpasBod by others of the East in unanimity 
and pure devotion ; but no festival in the world 
con compare with it for eating. Their eating in- 
deed amazes mo ; had I five hundred beads, and 
were each head furnished with brains, yet would 
they all be insufficient lo compute the number of 
cows, pigs, geese, and turkeys, which upon this 
occasion die for the good of (heir country ! 

To say the truth, eating seems to make a grand 
ingredient in all English parties of zeal, busmess, 
or amusement. When a chorch is to he bnilt, or 
an hospital endowed, the directors assemble, and 
Instead of consulting upon it, (hey eat open it, by 
which means the business goes forward with snc- 
ecss. When the poor are (o he relieved, the 
officers appointed to deal unt public charity as- 
semble and eat upon it ; nor has it ever bean 
known that they filled the bellies of the poor till 
they had previously satlstied their own. But in 
the election of magistrates the people seem to 
exceed all bounds ; the merits of a candidate ore 
often measured by the number of his treats ; his 
constituents assemble, eat upon hhn, and lend 
their applause not to his integrity or sense, but 
the (juantities of his beef and brandy. 

And yet J could forgive this people their plen- 
tiful meals on this occasion, as it is extremely 
natural for every man to eat a great deal when he 
gets it for nothing ; but what ama/.es me is, that 
all this good living no way contribntes to improve 
their good-humour. On tlie contrary, they seem 
to lose their temper as they lose their appetites ; 
every morsel they swallow, an<l tvery glass they 
ponr down, serves to increase their animosity. 
Many an honest man, before as harmless as a 
tome rabbit, when loaded with a single elecdon 
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rerio. Upon one of tlie*e oeouionB, I have 
■ctnaDy seen > bloody-minded nun-mUlioer ■ally 
forth at iite head of a mob, determiiiod to face a 
doperate paitt^-eook, wbo wbb general of the 
oppoHle party. 

But yoa mirnt not mtppoK they aro «ithant a 
pretext for thna beating each other. On the con- 
trarv, no mau here it to uaeiTiliied ta to boat his 
neighbour without producing very sufficient rea- 
sons. One candidate, for instance, tresta with gin, 
a Bpirit of their own manufacture ; another always 
drinlu brandy imported finm abroad. Brandy is 
a wholesome liquor ; gin a liqnorwhoUy their own. 
This then furnishes an ohiioos cause of quarrel, 
whether it be most reasonable to get drunic with 
gin or get drunk with liniDdy t The mob meet 
upon the delnle ; fight Ihemsel res sober; and then 
draw off to get drunk again, and charge for an- 
other enconnter. So that the English may now 
prDp«rly be said to be engaged in war ; since, 
while they are subduing their enemies abroad, 
tliey are breaking each other's heads at home. 

lately made an excursion to a neighbouring 
Tillage, in order to be a spectator of (he ceremonies 
practised upon this occaffioo. I left town in com- 
pany with three fiddlers, nine doxen of hams, and 
a corporation poet, which were designed as rein- 
forcements to tlie gin-drinking party. We entered 
the town with a very good face ; the fiddlers, no 
way intimidated by the enemy, kept himdliog their 
-'ns up the principal street. By this prudent 

iceuvre they took peaceable poSHession of their 
head-quarters, amidst the eboute of multitudes, 
who seemed perfectly rejoiced at hearing their 
music, hut above all at seeing their baton. 

must own I could not avoid being pleased to 
see all ranks of people on this occseion levelled 
into an equality ; and the poor, in some measnre, 
enjoy the pHmitiTC privileges of nature. If there 
was any distination shown, the lowest of the people 

ned to receive it [mm the rich. I could per- 

-e a cobbler with a levee at his door, and a 
haberdasher giving audience from behind his 
counter. But my reflections were soon inter- 
rupted by a mob, who demanded whether 1 was 
for the distillery or the brewery ! As these were 
terms with winch I was totally unacquainted, I 
chose at first to be silent ; however, 1 know not 
what might have been the consequence of my rc- 

ie,hBd not the attention of the mob been called 

to a skirmish l)etween a brandy-drinker's cow 
and a gin-driiiker's mastiCT, which turned out, 
greatly to the satiafeclion of the mob, in favour of 
the msBtiif. 

The spectacle, which afforded high entertain- 
ment, was at taat ended by the appearance of one 
of the candidates, who came to liarungue the mob ; 
B made a very pathetic speech upon the late 
icessivo importation of foreign drama, and the 
downfall of the distillery : I could see some of the 

'ience shed tears, tie was accompanied in hia 

Kocession by Mrs. Deputy and Mrs. Mayoress, 
rs. Deputy was not in the least in liquor ; and as 
for Mrs. Mayoress, one of the spectators assured 
me iu the ear, " that she was a very fine woimui 
before she hod the small-pox." 

Mixing with the crowd, I was now 
the hall where tho magistrateB are 
what tongue can describe the soene of confusion 1 
the whole crowd seemed equally inspired with 



on ducted b 



anger, jealousy, politi , . ... 

I remariied one figure tliat was carried up hy twt 
men upon this occawon. I at first began to pti i 
his infirmities a* natural ; but soon found Iha kt . 
low so drunk that be could not stand : aaotblt 
made his appearance to give his vote ; bnt ihoiab 
he could stand, he actually lost the use tl £■ 
tongue, and remained silent ; t. third, wbo, tboud ' 
excessively drunk, could both Bland and spc^ I 
being asked the eandldate's name for whom b [J 
voted, conid be prevailed upon to make tt 
answer but " Tobacco and brandy ! " In Hbnrt,n 1 
election-hall seems to be a theatre where eroj | 
passion is seen without disgnise ; a school wbei* | 
fools may readily become worse, and wfa 
loeophera may gather wisdom. Adieu- 



LETTER CXIII. 
Tbe disputes among the learned here am auw 

than formerly. There was a time when foli» WM 
brought to ojipose folio, and a champion w 
listed for life under the banners of n mngle 
At present the controversy is decided in 
mary way ; an epigram or an acroatic Gnisfaes the 
debate, and tbe comlratant, like the inenirin 
Tarur, advances and retires with a. single blow. 

An important literary debate at present eo- 
grosses the attention of the town. It is carrM 
on with sharpness, and a proper share of tlw 
epigrammatical fury. An author, it seenu, lyn 
liken an aveiaion to the faces of several playeq 
and has written verses to prove his dislike ; lis 
pUyers tall upon the author, and asm 
he must be dull, and their faces must be good, 
because he wants a dinner ; a critic cornea bt (fas 

perfectly original, and so smart, that be could 
never have written them without the i 
friends ; the friends upon this arraign the eritiil, 
and plainly prove the verses to be all tbe onlbort 
So at it they are all four together by Utf 






I, the frie 



t tbe c 



ic, the I 



players, the players at the anthor, and the andw 
at the players again. It is impossible to AeUf- 
mine how this inany-stded contest irill «nd, or 
which party to adhere to. The towTi, wi ' ' 
siding with any, views the combat in sns| 
like the fabied hero of antiquity, who beheld d* 
earth-horn brothers give and rec^ve mntod 
DUuds, and fall by indiscriminate destruction- 



Thisi 



>rthe 



dispute ; but tbe combatants here differ in ■ 
respect from the champions of the fable. Every 
new wound only gives vigour for another blow ; 
though they appear to strike, they are in bd 
mutually swelling thsmselvea into consideration, 
fijid thus advertising each other away into fame- 
" To-day," says one, "my name shiJt bo in ' 
Gazette, tlie next day my rival's ; people 
naturally inquire about us ; thus we shall at 
make a noise in the streets, thongh we have got 
nothing to sell." 1 have read of a diapnte <S a 
similar nature, which was managed here about 
twenty years ago. Hildchrand Jacob, as I think 
ho was called, and Charles Johnson, were poets 
both at that time possessed of great repalatioll( 
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for Johnson bad written eleven ploys acted ' 
great success, and J&cob, thaugli he had wri 
bat five, had five limes (hanked the town for Iheir 
unmerited applnuHe, They soon became mutually 
enamoured of each other's talenia ; they wrote, 
they fell, they challenged the town for each other. 
Johuson assured the public that no poet alive had 
the easy Nitiplicily of Jacob, and Jacob exhibited 
Johnaon aa a masterpiece in the pathetic. Their 
mutual praise was not without effect ; the town 
saw their plays, were in raptures, read, and with- 
out censoring them forgot tbem. So formidatlea 
union, bowe»er, was soon opposed by Tibbald. 
Tihbald asserted that the tragedies of one had 
faults, and the comedies of the other substituted 
't for vivscily ; the combined clutmpions ttew at 
[Q like ti^rs, arraigned the censurcr'a judgment, 
and impeached his sincerity. It was a long time 
a dispute among the learned, which waa in fact 
tho greatest man, Jacob, Johnson, or Tibbald; 
they had all written for the stage with great suc- 
reas, Iheiriiames were seen in almost every paper, 
and their works in every ooffechnuae. However, 
In the hbtlcst of the dispute, a fourth combatant 



appeara 



1 tjonished ruin 
. from this tl, 



vept av 
ragedy, comedy and al 






le ihey seemed consigned into the 
U of ci'iticism ; scarcely a dsy passed in which 
they were not arrsigned as detested writers. Tho 
ditiCB, those enemies of Dryden and Pope, were 
Aeir encnn'es. So Jacob and Johnson, instead of 
mending by critieiam, called it envy ; and because 
Dryden and Pope were cennured, they compared 
"'^ — ' — "J) Dryden and Pope. 

turu : the weapon chiefly nsed in the 
rovewy is epigram, and certainly never 
was a keener made use uf. They have discovered 
surprising sliBrpness on both Kides. The first that 

[ ctimposiliou in this way, and might more properly 
be called an epigrammatic thesis titan au epigram. 
'* consists, fir>.t, of an argument in prose ; next 
Hows a motto from Ruscommon ; then comes 
e epigram ; and, lastly, notes serving to explnui 
the epigram. Bnt yon shall hare it with all its 
I decorations. 

AN EPIGRAM 



for Uiug ni 

iadbysi, 
Twu. DO de 



The lust lines are certainly executed in a rery 
masterly manner. It is of that species of argu- 
. meotatioQ culled the perplexing. It effectually 
I flings the antagonist into a mist ; there is no 
answeting it i the laugh is raised against bim. 



while he is endeavouring to find out the jesL At 
once hs shows, that the author has a, ketmel, and 
that this kennel is putrid, and that this pntrtd 
kennel overflows. But why does it overflow i It 
overflows because the author happens to have low 

There was also another new attempt in this way ; 
a proaalc epigram, which came out upon this occa- 
sion. This is so full ofmatter.thala critic might 
split it into flrteen epigrams, each properly titled 
with its sting. You shall see it 



You. I. he, wrote U not— 'iwiMi CliurclilU'i alL" 

There, there is a perplex 1 1 could have wished, 
to make it quite perfect, the author, aa in the case 
before, bad added notes. Almost even' word 
admits a scholium, and a long one too. I, YOU, 
HE t Suppose H atraoger should ask. And who 
are you 1 Here are three obscure persona spoken 
of, that may in a short time be atterly forgotten. 
Their names should have consequently been men- 
tioned m notes at the bottom. But when tlie 
reader comes to the words gnat and imall, tlie 
maze is inextricable. Here the stranger may 
dive for a mystery, without ever reacbiug the 
bottom. Let him know, that small is a word 
purely introduced to make good rhyme, and greal 
was A very proper word to keep small company. 

Yet by beingthuB a spectator of others' dangers, 
I mnsl own I begin to tremble in this literary 
contest for my own. I begin bi fear that my 
challenge to Doctor Rock was unadvised, and has 
procured me more antagonists than I bad at iirEt 
expected. I have received private letters from 
several of the literati here that Hll my soul with 
apprehension. I may safely aver, that / nerpr 
gave any creature in thii good cily offence, except 
only my rival Doctor Rock ; yet by tho lottets I 
every day receive, and by some I have seen printed, 
I am anaigned at one time as being a dull fellow, 
at another as being pert ; I am here petulant, 
there I am heavy ; by the head of my nnoeslors 1 
they treat me with more inhumanity than a Hying- 
llsh. If I dive, and run my nose to the bottom, 
there a devouring shark is ready to swallow me 
up ; if I skim the surface, a pack of dolphins are 
at my tail to snap me ; hut when I lake wing, and 
attempt to escape them by flight, I become a prey 
to every ravenous bird that winnows the bosom of 
the deep. Adieu. 



LETTER CXIV, 

[E formalities, delays, and dinappointments, 
that precede a treaty of mflrriage here, are usually 
as numerons as those previona to a treaty of peace. 
The laws of this couotry are finely calculated to 
promote all commerce hut the commerce between 
the sexes. Their encouragements for propagatmg 
hemp, madder, and tobacco, are iudeed admirablel 

iages are the only commodity that meet with 
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■uid tlic beauty of the womon, I tuow fei 
more proper to invito to courtship. Here love 
iDight Bport among painted lawna and warbling 
groves, and revel upon galw, wafting at once both 
fragrance and hannony. Yet itBeema he haa for- 
saken the island ; and when a couple arc now to 
be married, mutual love, or a union of minda, is 
the last and most trifling consideration. If their 
goods and chattels can be bronght to unite, their 
Hympatbetic soula ace evsc ready (o guarantee tho 
tFOaty. The gentlenuin'a mortgaged lawn becomes 
enamoured of the lady^s marriageable grove ; the 
match ia struck up, and both parties are piously 
in love aocording to act irf parliament. 

Thus tfaey who have forttme are posseased at 
least of soDiething that iii lovely ; but I actually 
pity those that have none. I am told there was a 
time when ladies, with no other merit but youth, 
virtue, and beauty, had a chance for husbands, at 
least among the miaisteis of the church, or tho 
officers of tliB army. The hlush and innocence of 
sixteen was said to have a powerful influence over 
these two professions. But, of late, all the little 
traffic of blushing, ogling, dimpling, and smiting, 
has been forbidden by an act, in tluit case wisely 
made and provided. A lady's whole cargo of 
smilBB, sigliH, and wbiBpem, is declared contraband, 
till she arrives in the warm latitude of twenty- 
two, where commodities of this nature am too 
often found to decay. She is then permitted ia 
lUmple ajid smile, when tho dimples and smilea 
begin to forsake her ; and when pcriuipG grown 
"S'yi '" charitably ontroaled with an unlimited use 
of her charmB. Her loverti, however, hy this time 
lutve foiaakeD her ; the captain has duuigod fnr 
another mistress ; tho priest himself leaves her in 
Holiludo, to bewail her virginity, and she dice even 
without benefit of clergy. 

Thna you find the Europeans discouraging iove 
with as much eamestness as tlie rudest savage of 
SoEula. The Genius is surely now no more. In 
every region I find enemies in arms to oppress 
him. AvoFico in Europe, jealousy in Persia, 
ceremony in China, poverty among the Tartars, 
and lust in CiccBSsia, are idl prepared to oppose 
his power. The Genius is certainly banished from 
earth, though once adored under such a variety of 
forms. He is nowhere to be found ; and all that 
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tha Indies of each eountir can produce, an 

few trifling relics, as instances of his formei 

residence and favour. 

The Genius of Love, says the Eastern Apologue, 
had long resided in the happy plains of Abra, 
where every breeze was health, and every sound 
produced tranqoillity, HIa temple at tir«t was 
crowded ; bnt every age lessened the number of 
his votaries, or cooled their devotion. Perceiving, 
therefore, his altars at length quite deserted, he 
was resolved to remove to some more pre '" 
region, and lie apprised the bur sex ol 
counti^, whore he eould hope for a propci 
tion, to assort their right to his presence 
them. In return to this proclamation, embassies 
were Bent from tho ladies of every part of the 
world to invite him, and to display the superiority 
of thoir claims. 

And first the beauties of China appeared. No 
country could compare with them fur modeety, 
either of looli, dress, or behaviour ; their eyet 
were never lifted from the ground ; theii' robtis of 



the most beantifut silk hid their hands, bosom and 
neck, while their faces only were left ancovEMd, 
They indulged no airs tliat might expFeas krase 
desire, and ihey seemed to study only the graces 
of inanimate beauty. Theirbtaekteethandplucksd 
eyebrows, were, huwcvcr, alleged by the Genius 
against tliom ; but be set them onUrely aade 
when he came to examine their little foet. 

The beauties of Circoffiia next made tbdt ap- 
pearance. They advanced haad-ia-h&Dct, aUi^q , 
tho most immodest airs, and leading up a danceta 
the most luxnrioas attitudes. Their dress wM 
hut half a covering ; the neck, the loft breast, tui 
all the limbs, were exposed to view, which oBn 
some tiine seemed rather to aatdate than influBB 
desire. The lily and the rose contended in fonB' 
ing their complexions ; and a soft eleepinew ti 
eye added irresistible paigiiaoce to thoir chanai; 
but their biauties were obtruded, not offered to 
their admirers ; they seemed to give mther thlB 
receive courtship ; and tlie GeniuB of I.ave tb- 
missed them as onworthy his regard, aiace tbej 
exchanged the duties of love, and nmde thenuelvsi 
not tlie pursued bat tho pursning sex. 

The kingdom of Ko^mire next prodneed jia 
charming deputies. This happy region seecDed 
peculiarly seqnratered by nature for bis ^wdb 
Shady monnUuns fenced it on one mdt 
scorching son ; and sea-born breezes on the otiiv 
gave peculiar luxuriance to the air. Thdr oem- 
plexions were of a bright yellow, that appeand 
almost transparent, while the crlmsoii tulip aeeiud 
to blossom on lhi:ir cheeks. Their features *al 
limbs were deticalu beyond the statuary's potra 
to express ; and their teeth whiter than tlieirow 
ivory. He was almost persuaded to remde amtu 
them, when unfortnnately one of tha ladies talbn 
of appointing his aeraglio. 

In this processoD tho naked inhabitimli pf 
South America would not be left behind ; tbar 
charms were found tfl surpaaa wliacovat (he 
wannest imagination could conceive, and iRTed 
to show, that beauty could be perfect even mfl) 
the seeming dlsadvonta^ of a brown oorapkninu 
But their ssvige education rendered thean ittteri^ 
unqualified to make the proper uso of their pawn 
and they were rejected as being inc^iabla t 
uniting mental with sensual satisfaction. Id tiA 
manner the deputies of other kingdoms had Ihor 
suits rejected : the black beauties of Benin aid 
the tawny daughters of Borneo ; the women D( 
Wida, with weU-scarrcd faces, and the bideou 
virgins of Caffraria ; the squab ladies of iMf- 
land, three feet high, and the giant fair ones of 
Patagonia. 

The beauties of Europe at last aiijH^ared 
was in theh: steps, and sensiLility sat smiling in 
every eye. It was the universal opinion, while 
they were approaching, that they would prevail ; 
and the Genius seemed to lend them his most 
favourable attention. They opened their preten- 
sions with the utmost modesty, but niifortiuiately, 
OS their orator proceeded, she happened to let £U1 
the words houie (n foipn, seiUeviejil, and pht- 
mififg. These seemingly harmless terms bad 
instantly a surpriring efifeot ; the Genius, with 
ungovernable rage, burst from amidst the circle ; 
and waving his youthful pinions, left this earth, 
and flew back to those ctliorcal mansions Gram 
which ho deaoeiided. 
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Tbe whole assembly mat Btrnck with amazed 
meot ; tbey now jiwtly apprebcndod, tUttt female 
power would be uo more.Buice Love bad forsaken 
them. Thej' continued eaioB time thus in a state 
uf torpid doBpair, wben it was proposed by one of 
tho number, that, since the real Gcdiub iiad left 
n, in order to continue their puwcr,lhey should 
up an idol in his stead ; and that the ladies of 
. ry cuuutty should furnish him with what each 
liked best. This proposal was instantly relished 
and agreed to. An idol was formed by uniting the 
oapriciDus gifts of all the assembly, tliough noway 
resembling tbe departed Genius. The ladies of 
China furnished tbe monster with wines ; llio«e of 
Kaahmire supptieil bini with horua ; tho dames of 
Europe clapped a purse in his hand ; and the 
virgins of Congo furnished lilm with a tail. Since 
that time, all tlic vows addressed In Love are in 
reality paid to the idol ; but, as in oilier false 
religions, the adoration seems most fervent where 
" e heart is least sincere. Adieu. 



LETTER CXV. 



HiSKiND have ever been prone to expatiate ou 
(be praise of liuman nature. Tlie dignity of man 
is a subject that has always been the tavouHte 
tbeme of huinanity : ihey have declaimed with 
ostentation which usually accompanies such 
je sure of liaving a partial audience ; tJiey 
bstve obtained victories because there were none 
o oppose. Yet &om all I have ever read or seen, 
nen appear more apt to err by having too high, 
than by. having too dospicahle an opinion of their 
tutture ; and by attempting to exalt their original 
place in the creation, depress their real value in 
Kwiety. 

Tho most ignorant nations have always been 

fonnd to dunk most highly of themselves. The 

Deity has ever bcea thought peculiarly coacemed 

in their glory aud preservation ; t^ have fought 

Huar battles, and inspired their teachere ; tiieir 

wizards ore stud to he familiar with heaven ; and 

lery hero has a guard of angels as well as men 

I attend him. Wlien the Purtuguese first came 

moiig the wretched inhahitanls of the coast of 

Africa, tlieso savage nadons readily allowed the 

BtrangerB more skill in navigation and war ; yet 

Btill considered them at best but as useful servants, 

brought to their coaata by their gnardion serpent, 

to supply them with luxuries tbey could have lived 

without. Though they could grant the Fortuguese 

* riches, they could never allow them to have 

1 a king us their Totdmondetem, who wore a 
bracelet of shells round his neck, and whose legs 

n this manner cKstnine a savage in the history 
his country and predeccssurs ; you ever find 
warriors able to conijuer armiea, and his sages 
acquainted with more than pos^bte knowledge : 
human nature is to him an unknown country ; he 
thinks it capable of great iJiings, because he ia 
Ignorant of its houndaries ; whatever can be con- 
ceived to be done he allows to be possible, and 
whatever is posrible be conjectures must have 
' n done. He never measures ibo avtions and 
, rers of others by what himself is able to per- 
furm, uur tuakca a proper estimate of the greatness 



of his fellows hy bringing it to the standard of his 
own incapacity. He is satistied to he one of a 
country where mighty things have been ; and 
imagines the fancied power of others reflects a 
lustre on himself. Thus, by degrees, he losea the 
idea of bis own iiisignificance in a confused notion 
of the oxtraucdinary powers of humanity, and is 
willing to grant extraordinary gifts to every pre- 
tender, hecansQ unacquainted with their claims. 

This is the reason wh^ demigods and licroos 
have ever been sreoted m times or countrie" ■■' 
ignorance and barbarity : Ihey addressed a pe _ 
who had high opinions of human nature, heoauso 
they were ignorant how far it cuiild extend ; they 
uddrcBBcd a people who were willing to allow that 
men should be gods, becaase they were yet 
perfectly acquuntcd with God and with i 
These impostors know that all men were naturally 
fond of seeing somelhing very great made from the 
little mnlerinlB of humanity ; llmt ignorant nat 
are not more proud of building a tower to reach 
heaven, Or a pyramid to last for ages, than 
raising up a demigod of their own country and 
creation. The same pride that erects a colossus 
or a pyramid installs a god or a hero ; but though 
the adoring savage can raise bis colossus to |£b 
clouds, he can exalt the hero not one inch above 
the standard of humanity ; incapable therefore of 
exalting the idol, he debases himself, and falls 
prostrate before hhn. 

When man lias thus acquired an erroncoun i 
of the dignity of his si>ecieB, he and the gods 
become perfectly intimate i men are but angels, 
angels are but men, nay but servants that stand 
in waiting to execute human commands. The 
Persians, for instance, thus address their prophet 
Haly.* " I salute lliee, glorious Creator I of whom 
Che Bun is but the sliadow. Masterpiece of the 
Lord of human creatures I Great Star of Justice i 
and Rehgion I Tho son is not rich and hberal but I 
by the gifts of thy munilicent hands. The angel 
treasurer of heaven reops his harvest in the fertilB 
gardens of the purity of thy nature. The primnm 
mobile would never dart the ball of the sun through 
the trunk of heaven, were it not to serve tho mor 
ing out of the extreme love she bis for thee. Tl 
angel GabriBl,meBseuger of truth, everyday kiss 
the groundsel of thy gate. Were there a place 
more exalted than llie most high throne of God, I 
would aSii-m it to bo thy place, master uf the 
^tliful I Gabriel, with all his art and knowledge, 
is but a more Bchokif to Uiee." Thus, my friend, 
men think proper to treat angels | but if indeed 
there be such an order of beings, with what a 
degree of satirical contempt must they listen to 
the songs of little mortals thus flattering each 
other I Thus to see oreatnrcs, wifer indeed than 
the monkey, and more aclivo than the oyster, 
claiming to themselves the mastery of heaven ; 
minims, tho tenants of an atom, thus arrogating a 
partnership in tlie ereatioD of universal heaven I 
Surely heaven is kind that hmnches no thunder at 
those guilty heads ; but it is kind, and regards 
their foUiea with pity, nor will destroy crealureB 
that it loved into being. 

But whatever success this practice of making 

demigods might have been attended with in b 

barous nations, I do not know that any n 

became a god in a country where the inhabita 

* Ctianlia's Travels, p. MS. 
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were reRned. Such coDntries geD««ilf luTe too 
close an inspectioQ inlo hnmKQ weakneaa, to think 
it invested with colestial power. They aometimes 
indeed ttdmil the godg of strsngtrs, or of their 
snecetora, which had their existence in times of 
obBcnrily ; their weakness being fargotlcn, while 
nothing bat thnr power and their miracles were 
remembered. The ChineBe, for inetanw, nerer 
had a god of theb OWD eountry ; the idols which 
the vulgar worship at this day were brought from 
the barbarous nations around them. Tiie Roman 
emperors, who pretended tc dlvinitjr, were gene- 
rally taught by a poniard that they were mortal ; 
and Alexander, thoagli he passed among Inrba- 
roUH countries for a real god, could never iiersusde 
hiB polite countrymen into a similitude of tliinhing. 
The Lacedemonians shrewdly complied with Lib 
coiamandB by the fallowing sarcastic edict : 
El 'AA^jwEfMS eaiKnai ctm Sibi, Sih /ittb. 



LETTER CXVL 



Tbehe is something irresistibly pleasing in the 
converstttion of a fine woman ; even though her 
tongue be silent, the eloquence of her eyes teaches 
wisdom. The mind sympathises with the regula- 
rity of theobject in view, and, struck with external 
grace, vibrates into respondent harmony. In this 
agreeable disposition I lately found myself in com- 
pany with my friend and his niece. Our conver- 
sation turned upon love, which she seemed equally 
capable of defending end inspiring. We were 
each of different opinions ujion this subject ; the 
lady insisled that it was a natural and universal 
pusion, and produced the happiness of those who 
cultivated it with proper precaution. My friend 
denied it to be the work of nature, but allowed it In 
have a real existence, and affirmed that it was of 
infinite service in refSning society; while I, to keep 
up the dispute, affirmed it to bo merely a nanie, 
first used by the cunning part of the fair sex, and 
admitted by the silly jiarl of ours . therefore, no 
way more natural than taking snuff, or chewing 

« How is it possible," cried I, « that such a 
passion CSD be natural, when our opinions even of 
beauty, which inspires it.are entirely the rexult of 
fashion and caprice I The ancients, who pretend 
to bo connoisseurs in the art, have praised narrow 
forehead^ red hair, and eyebrows that joined each 
other above the nose. Such were llie chormsthat 
once captivated Catullus, Ovid, and Anoereon. 
Ladies would at present be out of humour, if their 
lovers praised them fur such graces ; and should 
an antique beauty now revive, her face would 
certainly he put under the discipline of the tweezer, 
forehead-cloth, and lead-comb, t>efore it coold be 
seen in public company. 

" But the difference between the ancients and 
moderns is not so great as between the different 
countries of the present world. A lover of Gon- 
gora, for instance, sighs for thick lips ; a Chinese 
lovar is poetical in praise of thin. In Circassia a 
Btrught nose is thought most consistent with 
be&uty ; cross but a mountain which separates it 
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In Persia, and some other countries, a inan,wlKn 
he marries, chooses to have his bride a maid ; ia 
the Philippine Islands, if a bridegroom happens Is 
perceive on the first night that he is put off with 
a virgin, the marriage is declared void to all m- 
tents and purposes, and the bride sent 
disgrace. In some parts of the East, a 
beauty, properly fed up for sale, often a' 
one hundred crowns ; in the kingdom of Loan&l 
Udies of the very best fashion are sold fbr a p{( | 
queens however sell better, and sDmetimes amNil V 
to a cow. In short, turn even to EIngland, do Mt I 
I there see the beauiiful port of the sex negteelel! i 
and none now marrying or making love hul m I 
men and old women that have saved money t Da . 
not I see beauty from fifteen to twenty-one na. 
dered null and void to aU intents and purpasa, 
and those six precious years of womanhood pot 
under s statute of virginity ) What ! shall I aU 
that rancid passion love which passes between *■ 
old Inehelor of fifty-sixand a widow Isdyof brty- 
nine I Never ! never I What advantage is sodetj 
to reap from an intercourse where the big-boUjTN 
oftenest on the man's side I Would any perstudi 
me that such a passion was natuml, nnleos Iba 
human race were more fit fur love m tfaey.lp- 
proached the decline, and, like silk-woiiDB,lM~' — 
breeders just before they expired !" 

" Whether love be natural or no," replied w/ 
friend gravely, "it contributes to the hap{nneM« 
every society inlu which it is introduced. All car 
pleasures are short, and can only charm at tnler- 
vahi : love is a method of protractin 
pleasure ; and surely that gamester 
greatest slake to the best advantaf 
end of life, rise victorious. This was (he O^Om 
of Vanini, who affirmed that eeerg hour v '^ 
wAirA H-oi nol ipent in hue. Hia accusen 
unable to comprehend hia meaning, and the poor 
advocate for love was burned in flames, slisl no 
way metaphorical. But whatever advaulagES the 
individual may reap from this passion, aowty will 
certainly be refined and improved by its inlrodne- 
tion : all laws calculated to discourage it tend to 
emhrute the species and weaken the state.- Thou^ i 
it cannot plant morals in the human breast, ii j 
cultivates them when there: pity, generosjii, .m 

brush off the clown. 

But it is an exotic of the most delicate cDii.-:iit:j 
Uon : it requires the greatest art to introduce i 
into a slate, and the smallest discouragement ii 
sufficient to repress it again. Let us only considel 
with what ease it wss formerly extinguished ii 
Rome, and with what difficulty it was lately rr 
vived in Europe : it seemed to sleep for ages, am 
at last fought its way among us tbraugli lilla. 
tonmomenls, dragons, and all the dreams of chi- 
valry. The rest of the world, China only excepted, I 
are and have ever been utter strangers to hs ' 
delights Bn<l advantages. In other countries, as 
men find themselves stronger than women, they 
lay claim te a rigorous superiority ; this is natural, | 
and love which gives up this natural advantJ^ , 
must certainly he the effect of art. An art cal- 
culated to lengthen out our happier inomenls,Bnd 
add new graces to society." 

" I entirely acquiesce in your 8i 
the htdy, " with regard to the advantages of Ibli | 
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pasHion, but cbjuioL avoid giving It a nobler origin 
than yon have been pleued to assign. I must 
think tbat tboae countries where it ib rpjoclod are 
obliged to have recourse to art to stifle bo natural 
a produi'tion, and those Mtiona where it ia culti- 
vated only make nearer advinceB to nature. The 
same efForla that are used in some places tn sup- 
preaa pity, and other aotural paawona, may have 
been employed to extinguiah love. No nation, 
however unpolished, is remarkable for innocence 
that is not famous for passion ; it has HouriBhed 
in the coldest as weU as Che wannest regions. Even 
in the sultry wilds of Southern America, the lover 
IS not BatiBfied with possessing hia misCresa'a person 
without having her mind. 
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"But the elfects of love are too violent to be 
dia result of an artificial passion. Nor is it in the 
power of fashion tii force the constitution into those 
cha&ges which we every day oiiaervo. Several 
iMve died of it. Few lovers are unacquainted with 
1h« bte of the two Italian lovers, Da Courain and 
Jnlia Bellamano, who, after a long separation, 
expired with pleasure in each other's arms. Such 
instances are too strong conHrmations of the reality 
of the passion^ and serve to show^ that soppreSHing 
it is but opposing the natural dictates of tho heart." 



LETTER CXVII. 

The clock just struck two, the espiring tape- 
rises and sinks in the socket ; the watclimaa for- 
gets the hour in slumber ; the laborious and the 
happy are at rest, and nothing wakes but medila- 
lion, gtlitt, revelry, and despair. Tho drunkard 
I'tnce more fills the destroying bowl ; the robber 
-> ;ilk8 his midnight round ; and the suicide lifts 
i I i'4 guilty arm agunst his own sacred person. 

Let me no lonoer waste the night over the page 
<r antiquity, or the sallies of contemporary genius ; 
l>i]t pursue the solitary walk where vanity, ever 
.'lianging, but a few hoora past walked before me, 
'"■here she kept up ttje pageant, and now, like a 
fi-uward child, seems hushed with her own impor- 

WhaCagloumhangsall around ! the dying tamp 
' feebly emilx a yellow gleam ; no sound ia beard 
I but of tho chiming cluck, or the distant watch-dog. 
All the bustle of human pride is forgotten ; lui 
hour like this may well display the emptiness of 
human vanity. 

There will come a time when tliis temporary 
solitude tnay bemadeoondnual, and the city itself, 
like its iiilutbilants, fade away, and leavr - ' ' 






What cities as great as this have once triumphed 
in existence, had their victoriea as great, joy as 
just and as unbounded, and with short-sighted 

f resumption promised themselves immortality I 
oeterity can hardly truce the situation of some. 
The Borrowful traveller wanders over the awful 
ruins of others ; and as he tieholda he leai'us wis- 
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dom, and feels the transience of every sublunary 

Here, he cries, stood their citadel, now grown 
over with weeds ; there their senate-house, but 
now the haunt of every noxious reptile : temples 
and theatrea stood here, now only an undistin- 
guished heap of ruin. They are fallen, for lunury 
and avarice first made them feeble. The rewards 
of the Btate were confeired on amusing, and not 
on useful, members of society. Their riches and 
opulence invited the invaders, who, though at first 
repulsed, returned again, conquered by perseve- 
rance, and at last swept the defendants into 
undistinguished deetmclion. 

' ' " ippear ui those streets, which but 
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longer wear their daily maak, nor 
attempt to hide their lewdness or their misery. 

But wlio are those who make the streets their 
couch, and find short repose from wretchedness at 
the doors of the opulent 1 These are Btrangers, 
wanderers, and orphans, whose circumstances are 
too humble to expect redress, and whose distresses 
are too great even for pity. Their wTetabedness 
excites rather horror than pity. Some are without 
the covering even of rags, and others emaciated 
with disease ; the world has disclaimed them ; 
society turns itabach npon their distress, and has 
given them up to nakedness and hunger. These 
poor shivering females have once seen happier 
days, and been fiatlered into beaoty. They have 
been prostituted to the gay luxarloua villain, and 
are now turned out to meet the severity of winter. 
Perhaps, now tying at the doors of tlieir betrayers, 
they sue to wretches whoso hearts are insensible, 
or debaucbeea who may curse, but will not relieve 
them. 
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I HAVEbeonjustsentuponan embassy to Japan i 
my commission is to be despatched in four days, 
aud you can hardly conceive the pleasure I shall 
find upon revisiting my native country. I shall 
leave with joy this proud, barbarona, inhospitable 
region, where every object conspires to dimiui^ 
my sa^sfaction, and increase my patriotism. 

But though I find the inhabitants savage,yet the 
Dutch merchants who are permitted to trade hither 
seem stiU more deteaCabto. They hare niaed m; 



misfortunes of the great, the most imaginary 
uneasiness of the rich, are aggravated with all the 
power of eloquence, and held up to engage our 
attention and aynipathetio sorrow. The iioor weep 
unheeded, persecuted by every subordinate species 
of tyranny ; and every law, which gives olheis 
security, becomes an enemy 
Why was this heart of 
much sensibility 1 or why was iiui my lur 
adapted to its unpulse I Tenderness, witho 
capacity of relieving, only makes the man 
feels it more wretched than the object which 
for assislance. Adieu. 
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dudike to Europe in gener&I ; by them I le&rn how 
low ■vuico c&n degrailc human nature : buwmany 
indiguitieB a European will uifiWr for gain. 

1 woa present at an andifmce given by the 
emporor to the Dutch envoy, who haJ sent several 
presents to alt the courtiers some daja previous to 
hJB adnusBion ; hut he was obliged to attend those 
designed for the emperor himself. From the 
acoountB I had heard of thie ceremony, my curto- 
ntj prompted me to be a speolalor of the whole. 

First went the preseats, set out on beautiful 
eoameUed tables, adorned with flowers, borne on 
n's shoulders, and followed by Japanese music 
and dancers. From so great respect paid to the 
gifts themselves, 1 had landed (he donors must 
have received almost divine honours. But about 
a quarter of on hour after the presents hod lieen 
earned, in triumph, the envoy and his train were 
bronght forward. They were covered from head 
lo foot with lone blacli veils, which prevented their 
leeing, each led by a conductor, chosen from the 
neanest of the people. In this dishonourable 
nanoer having traversed tlio city of Jedo, they 
It length arrived at the palace gale, and after 
vai^g half an hour, were admitted into the guard- 
room. Hera their eyes were uncovered, and m 
about aa hour the gentleman-usher introduced 
them into the hall of audience. The emperor was 
at length shown, uttiog in a kind of alcove at the 
upper end of the room, and the Dutch envoy woh 
ondueled towards the throne. 

As soon as he bad approached within a certain 
distance, the gentleman- usher cried out with aloud 

ice, " Holanda Capilan ; " upon these words the 

voy fell flat upon the ground, and crept ujion 
bis bands and feet towiuxlB the throne. Still 
approadiing, he reared himself upon ills kneos, 

' then bowed hia forehead to the ground. These 
smonies being over, he was directed to with- 
draw, still groveUing on hia belly, and gouig bacfc- 
waid like a lobster. 

[on must he excessively fond of riches, when 
they ore earned with such circumstances of abject 
snbmiaaian. Do the Europeans worship Heaven 
itself with marks of more profound respect i Do 
tliey confer those honours on the Supreme of 
bein^ which they pay to a barbarous Ifing, wEio 
gives them a permission to purchase trinkets and 
porcelain ! What a glorious exchange, to forfeit 
theu: national honour, and even tlieir title to 
humanity, for a screen or a snuff-box ! 

If those ceremonies, essayed in the first audience, 
appeared mortifying, those whiah are practised In 
the second aro infinitely more so. In the second 
audience, the emperor and the ladies of court were 
placed behind lattices In such a maimer, aa to see 
without being seen. Here all the Europeans were 
directed Co pass in review, and grovel and act the 
serpent as before : with this spectacle the whole 
rt seemed highly delighted. The sti'angers 
■e asked a tliousand ridiculous ijuestions ; as 
their names, and their ages : they were ordered 
vrite, to stand upright, to sit, to stoop, to com- 
pliment each other, to be drunk, tu apeak the 
Japanese iangnage, to talk Dutcli, to slug, to eat ; 
'm short, they were ordered to du all that could 
satisfy die curiosity of women. 

Imagine, my dear Altangi, a set of grave men 
llius transformed into bulfoons, and acting a part 
every whit as honourable as that of those instrucltid 



animals which ore shown in ^e streets of Peldi 
to tho mob on a holiday. Yet the ceremony did no 
end here, fur every great lord of the court was I 
be visited in the Hame manner ; and their ladies, 
who took the wliim fnun their hnabands, were " 
equally fond of seeing the strangera pcriim 
even the children seemed highly diverted with the 
dancing Dutchmen. i 

Alas 1 cried 1 to myvelf, npon returning Erim 
such a spectacle, is tliia the nation which ai~ ~ 
such dignity at the conrt of Pekin i Is tbi 
people that appear so proud at home, and in 
couutni where they have the least authorial 
Huvr does a love of gain tnuisform the gravest ot 
manltind into the most vontemptible and ndiculoosl 
1 had rather continue poor all my life than bs- 
come rich at such a rate. Perifh those riobM 
which arc acqaired at the expense of my hooonr 
or my humanity 1 Lot me quit, said I, a conolry 
where there are none but such as treat all othefH 
like shtves, and more detestable still in sutfeciif 
such treatment. 1 have seen enough of this natitiD 
to desire to see more of others. Let me leave a 
people suspicious to excess, whoso morals arenm- 
rupted, and equally debased by superstition and 
vice ; where the sciences are left uncultii-ated i 
where the great are slaves to the priDoe^ ud I 
tyrants to the people ; where the w 



persecutod than those of Christianity : in a wotdi 
a country whore men are forbiddcD to think, lai 
consequently labour under the most misiialifc 
slavery, that of meutai servitude. Adieu. 



The misfortunes of tho great, my tnm^ae 
held up to engage our attention, ore enlarged Dpinl 
in tones of declamation, and the world a called 
upon to gate at the noble sufferers : they have U 
onee the comfort of admiration and pity. 

Vet where is the magnanimity of bearing mi^ 
fortunea when tho whole world is looking wt 
men in such circumslancos can act bravely em 
from motives ot vanity. Heonly who,in thevJs 
of obscurity, can bravo adversity, wfio without 
friends to encourage, acc|uaintanci!s Us pij, DF 
even without hope to alleviate his distreHSes, can 
behave with tranquillity and iudifTerence, is tnlly 
great ; whether peasant or courtier, he duseiiua 
admiration, and shonjd be held up for our imitation 
and respect. 

The miseries of the poor are, however, entirdy 
disregai-dod ; though some undergo more real 
liardsbips in one day than the great in their whole 
lives. It is indeed incouoeivable wliat difEcullMS 
the meanest English sailor or soldier endures with- 
out murmuring or regret. Every day is to him a 
day of misery, and yet he bears liis hard fate 
witbout repining 1 

With what indignation do I hear the heroes of 
tragedy complain of misfortunes and hardships, 
whose greatest cihimity is fbunded in arrugaaee 
and pride ! Their severest distresses are plis- 
sures, compared to what many ot the adventurini' 
every day sustain wilhonl inurmuring. — 
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These may eat, drink, and aieep, hsvo alavee to 
iittond them, niid are mire of BuljBiitcnce for lito ; 
while many of their fpllow-creBtur« are obliged 
to wonder, without a friend to comfort or to aaaist 
them, find enmity in every law, auil are too poor 

I have been led into these reflectionH from 
accideuColJy mecCitig, aome days ago, a poor fellow 
b^Cging at one of the autleta uf this town, with a 
wauJen leg. I was curiouB to leam what had 
reduced him to hia prcseat situation ; and, after 
giving him what 1 thought |)ropuF, desired to know 
the history of his life and nuBfortunes, and the 
nuuiner in which he was reduced to hu present 
diHtfCBB. The disabled Boldier, for such he waa, 
with an intrepidity truly British, leaning on his 
crutch, put himaelf mlo an attitude to comply with 
my reijueat, and gave me hia history as foUowa ;— 

■■ Aa for misfortunes, sir, I cannot pretend to 
have gone through mure than others. Except tlie 
loss of my limb, and my being obUged to beg, I 
don't know any reaaoo, thank Heaven, that I lave 
to complain ; there ai'e Bome who have lost bolh 
logsaud an eye ; bn(, thank Heaven, it is noti)uiCe 
so bad with tne. 

" My father wsa a labourer in the country, and 
dlednheo IwaafiveyearB old ; bo I was put upon 
the parish. As he had been a wandering sort of 
A man, the pariehionera were not able to tell to 
what parish 1 belonged, or where I waa bom ; bo 
they sent me to another pariah, and that parish 
aetit me to a third ; till at hist it was thought I 
belonged to no parish at all. At len^h, however, 
they lixed me. I hod some disposition to he a 
scholar, and had actually learned my letters ; but 
the QULBter of the workliuUBo put me to busineEs 
as BooD as I was able to handle a mallet. 

" Here I lived on easy kind of a life for five 

J'eara. I only wrought ten hours m tho day, and 
lad my meat nnd drink provided for my labuur. 
It ia true, I was not Buffered to stir iiir from the 
bouse, for fear 1 sliould run away : hut what of 
that i 1 bad the lilierty of the whole honse, and 
tlie yard before the door, and that was enough fur 

" I was neit bound out to a fiirmer, where I 
was up both early and late, but I ate and drank 
well, and liked my buBinesa well enough, till ho 
died. Being tlien obliged to provide for m^lf, 
1 was resolved to go and seek my fortune. Thus 
I lived, and went from town to town, working when 
I wulii get employment, and starving when I 
could gel none, and might have lived so slili ; but 
happening one day to go through a field belonging 
td A magistrate, 1 ^ied a hare eroBsing the path 
juat before me. I believe the devil put it into my 
head to Hing my stick at it : well what will you 
have on it ! 1 killed the hare, and was bringing 
it away iu triumph, when tlie justice himself met 
me : he colled me a vilUdu, and collaring me, de- 
sired 1 wonld give an account of myself. I began 
immediately to give a full account of all that I 
knew of my breed, aeed, and generation : but 
though 1 gave a very long account, tho justiee 
said I oould give no account of myself ; so I was 
indicted, and found guilty of being poor, and sent 
to Newgate, in order to be transported to the 
plaulatiuna. 

" People may say this and that of being in jail ; 
but, for my part, I found Newgate as agreeable a 



place as evor I was in in all my life. I hod my 
belly-full to eat and drmk, and did no work j but 
alas 1 this kind of life was too good to last for ever [ 
I was taken out of prison, after five months, put 
on iHmnl of a ship, and sent off with two hundred 
more. Our passage was bat indifferent, for we 
were oil confined in the hold, and died very fast, 
for want of sweet air and provisions ; but for my 
part, I did not want meat, because 1 bad a fernr 
oil the way : Providence was kind ; when pro- 
vinoQS grew short, it took away my desire of 
eating. When we came ashore, we were sold to 
the planters. 1 was bound for seven years, and 
as I was no scholsi (for 1 had forgot my letters) 
I was obliged to work among the negroes, and 
served out my time aa in duty bound to do. 

" When my time was expired, I worked my 
passage home, and glad I was to see Old England 
again, because 1 loved my country. Uberty I 
hberty I liberty ! that ia the property ot every 
Bngliahman, and I will die iu its defence ; I was 
afraid, however, that 1 should be indicted fur a 
vagabond once more, so did not mach care tu go 
into the country, but kept about town, and did 
littlo jobs when I could get them. I waa ve^ 
happy in this manner for some time ; till one 
evening, coming home from work, two men knocked 
me down, and then ilesired me to atand still. 
They belonged to a press-gang ; I was carried 
before the justice, and as 1 could give no account 
of myself (that was tlio thing that always hobbled 
me), 1 bad my choice left, whother to go on board 
a mun-of-war, or list for a soldier. 1 chose to be 
asoldier; and in this post of a gentleman I served 
two campaigns, was at the battles in Flanders, 
and received but one woimd tluvugh tho breast, 
which is troublcBomo to tiiis day. 

" When the peace came on, I was discharged ; 
and as 1 could not work, beeanso my wound was 
sometimes painful, 1 listed for a landman in the 
East India Company's aervice. I here fought the 
French in aii pitched battles ; and veiily believe, 
that if I could reail or writ*, our captain would 
have given me promolJun, and mado me a corporal. 
But tliat was not my good fortune, I soon fell sick, 
and when 1 became good-for-notliing, got leave to 
return home again with forty pounds in my pocket, 
which 1 saved in the service. This was at the 
beginning of the present war, so 1 hoped to be set 
on shore, and to have the pleasnre of spending my 
money ; but the government wanted men, and I 
waa pressed again before ever I could set foot on 
shore. 

" The boatflwflin found me, aa he said, an ob- 
stinate fellow : he swore that I understood my 
business perfectly well, but that 1 pretended sick- 
ness merely to be idle : Grod knows, 1 knew nothing 
of sea-buBuieBS I he beat me without considering 
what he was about. But still my forty pounds 
was some comfort t^ me under every beating ; the 
money was my comfort ; and the money I_ might 
have had to this day, hut that our ship waa taken 
by the French, and so 1 lost it all 1 

" Our crew was carried into a French prison, 
and many of them died, because they were not 
used to live in a jail ; but for my part it waa 
nothing to me, for I was Beasoned. One night, 
however, as I was sleeping on the bed of boards, 
with a warm blanket about me (for I alwB}« loved 
to he well), I waa awaked by tile boatswain, who 
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had a dark-lantern in his hand. ' Jack,' «ayB hi 
to me, ' will yau knock out the French eentr;') 
brains V^' 1 den*t care/ says I^ striving to keep 
myself anake, * if 1 lend a hand.'—* Then fotlnf 
me,' aa^ be, ' and I hupe we shstl do business. 
So up I got, and tied my blanket, wbicb was al 
the clothes I had, about my middle, and went wit) 
him to iiRhl Ihe Frenchmen : we had no arms 
bnt one EogUahman is able to beat five French a: 
any time : so we went down to the door, when 
both the sentries were posted, and mshing upon 
them, seized their arms ma moment, and knocked 
them diiWQ. From thence, nine ot ua ran together 
to the quay, and, seizing the first boot we met, 
^t out of the barbnur, and put to sea ; we bad 
not been here three days before we were taken up 
by an Ens1>sb privateer, whu was glad of so many 
Kood hands ; and we consented to run our chance. 
However, we had not so much luck as we expected. 
! In three days we fell in with a French man-ot- 
' war, of forty guns, while we bad hnt twenty- 
three ; so to it we went. The tight laatc-d for 
three hours, and I verily believe we should have 
token the Frenchman, but unfortunately we lost 
almost all our meu juai as wo were going to gel 
the victory. 1 was once more in the power of ^e 
French, and 1 believe it would have gone hard 
with me had I been brought baek to my old jail 
in Brest ; but by good fortune we were retaken, 
and carried to England once mote. 

" I had almost forgot to tell yon, that in this 
last engagement 1 was wounded in two places ; I 
lost four fingers of the left hand, and my leg was 
shot off, md I the good fortune lo have lost my 
leg and use of my hand on board a king's ship, 
and not a privateer, I should have been entitled 
to ctothinz and maintenance durins the rest of mv 
life. 



not my chance ; one man la 
botii with s silver spoon in his mouth, and another 
with a wooden ladle. However, blessed be God, 
I enjoy good health, and have no enemy in tbis 
worfd that I know of, but the Flinch and the 
justice oF peace." 

Thus saying, he limped off, leaving my friend 
and me in admiration of his intrepidity and eou- 
tent ; nor could we avoid acknuwl edging, that an 
babituaJ acquaintance with misery is Uie truest 
school of fortitude and philosophy. Adieu. 



LETTER CXX. 
The titles of European princes are mther more 

sublime. The king of Vieapour, or Pegu, not 
satisfied with elaiming the globe, and all its 
appurtenances, to bim and bis heirs, asserts a 
property even in the firmament, and extends his 
orders to the Milky- way. The monarehs of Europe, 
with more modesty, confine their titles to earth, 
but make up by number what is wanting in their 
sublimity. Such is their passion for a long list of 
these splendid trifies, that 1 have known a German 
prince with more titles than subjects, and a Spa- 
nish nobleman with more names than shirts. 

Contrary to this, " the English monarehs," saj-s 
a writer of the last century, " disdain lo accept of 
such titles which tend only to increase their pride 
without impronng thor gloiy ; tbey are above 



depending on Ihe feeble helps of heraldry for 
respect, perfectly satisfied with tlie conBciouBDcsi 
of acknowledged power." At present, howevrr, 
these maxima are laid aside ; the English monanlil 
liaveof late assumed new titles, and have impreaud 
their coins with the nsnies and armn of obscure 
dukedoms, petty states, and subordinate employ- 
ments. Their design in this, 1 make no doabl, 
was laudably to add new lustre to the Briliali 
throne ; but ui reality, paltry claims only serve Ig 
diminish lliat respect they are designed to secnie. 
There is in the honours assumed by kings, as ia 
the decorations ofarchileclnre, a majeetic shnpli- 
city, which best conduces to inspire our revereDi* 
and respect ; numerous and trifling ornamenta ia 
either are strong indications of meanness in Ihe 
ilesigner, or of concealed deformity ; should, for 
instance, the emperor of Giina, among other titlai^ 
assume tlial of dcpuQr mandarin at Maecan ; OC 
the monarch of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, 
desire to be acknowledged as duke of Brentford, 
Lunenburg, or Lincoln ; the observer revolts 11 
this mixture of impiirt^it and paltry c1ums,aDd 
forgets the emperor in his familiarity with Ihe 



dnke. 



■the 



eput;y. _ 



imber a similar instance of this inverted 
ambition in the illustrious king of Manacaho, upoa 
his first treaty with the Portuguese. Among the 
presents that were made bim by the ambasBadlir 
of that nation, was a sword, with a brass hilt, hi 
which he seemed to set a ^culiar value, ^ii be 
thought too great an acquisition to bis riory la Iw 
forgotten among the number of his titlea. Vtf ' 
therefore, gave ordeis that his subjects rilfldll 
style him, for the future, " Talipot, the ' 



Elarth, and mighty Monarch of the brass- 
Sword." 

This method of mining majestic and paltry iHn, 
of quartering the arms of a great empire and aa 
obscure provmce upon the same medal here, had 
ite rise in the virtuous partiality of their late nmi. 
archs. Willing to testify an affection lo theii 
native country, they gave its name and enagnsl 
place upon their coins, and thus in some measnn 
ennobled its obscurity. It was indeed but jai^ 
tliat a people whieh had given England up tbcit 
king should receive some honorary equivalent b 
i-eturn ; but at pi'esent those motives are no more; 
England has now a monarch wholly British, and 
has some reiison to hope for British titles npoo 
British coins. 

However, were the money of Englajid 
M circulate in Germany, there would be no flagmt 
impropriety in impressing it with German nam«c 
and nrms ; bnt though this might have been •■> 
upon former occasions, I am teld there is no 
danger of it for the future ; sa Eoghtni), tlierefaie, 
designs to keep back its gold, I candidly think 
Lunenberg, Oldenbui^h, and tbe rest of them, 
may very well keep back their titles. 

It is a mistaken prejudice in princes to think 
that a number of toud-suundiog namea can give 
new claims to respect ; the truly great have ever 
disdained them. When Timur tbe Lame had 
conquered Asia, an oTn.ter by profession came to 
ipliment him upon the occasion. He began 
harangue by styling him " The most omnipa- 
tent and the most glorious object of the creatitn." 
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emperoi' BCtnied diapleased witb hu pnitiy 
adulation, yet bUU ho went on, complimentiiig him 
as " The moat mighty, the most v^iant, and the 
most perfect of beings." " Hold tlicrc, my friend," 
cries the lame emperor ; " hold there till I have 

Sot another leg.' In fact, the feeble or the 
eepatic alone find pleasure in multiplying these 
pageaata uf vanity ; hut strength and freedom 
have nobler ainui, and often find the finest adula- 
tion in majestic simplicity. 

The young monarch of this country has already 
teatjtled a proper contempt for several unmeaning 
appenda^^ on royalty ; cooks and scullions have 
been obliged to quit their fires ; gentlemen's gen. 
tiemen, and the whole tribe of neeaBsary people, 
who did nothing, have been dismissed from tluther 
services. A youth who can thus bring back sim- 
plicity and frugality ta a court will soon, probably, 
have a true prospect for his own glory ; and, nhile 
be has dismissed all useless employments, may 
diitdaia to accept of empty or degrading titles. 
Adieu. 



LETTER CXXL 

Whenever 1 attempt to characterise the En- 
I glish in general, some unforeseen difficulties cun- 
Btantly occur to disconcert my design ; I hesitate 
between oeuaure and praise ! when I consider 
them as a reasoning philoBophical people, they 
have my applause ; but when I reverae the medal, 
and obeerve their inconstancy and irresolution, I 
~ n scarcely persuade myself that I am observing 
e same people. 

Yet, upon examinadon, this very inconstancy, 
so remarkable here, flows from no other sonrce 
than their love of ressoning. The man who ex- 
nnplicated subject on every side, and 
sou fo his assistance, will frequently 
change ; will find himself distracted by opposing 
probabilities and contending proofs ; every altera- 
'ion of place will diversify the prospect, will give 
tome latent argument new force, and contribute tu 

On the contrary, they who never examine witli 
ibeir own reason, act with more simplicity. Igno- 
rance is positive, instinct perseveres, and the 
hunuiD being moves in safety within ^le narrow 
circle of brutal uniformity. Wliat is true with 
r^ard to individuals, is not less so when applied 
' - states. A reasoning government like this is in 
intinual fluctuation, while those kingdoms where 
en are taught not to controvert hut obey, eon- 
lue always the same. In Asia, for instance, 
where the monarch's authority is supported by 
force, and acknowledged throngh fear, a change 
* " " "" entirely unknown. AU the inha- 
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remain contented with hereditary oppr 
r sovereign's pleasure is the ultimate rule of 
duty ; every brauch of the administration is a per- 
' ' epitome of the whole ; and if one tyrant is 
, ased, another starts up in his room to govern 
te his predecessor. The English, on the contrary, 
instead of being led by power, endeavour to guide 
thranselves by reason ; instead of appealing to the 
pleasure of the prince, appeal to the original rights 
of mankind. What one rank of men assert i» 



denied by others, as the reasons on opposite s 
happen to come home with greater or less con 
tion. The people of Asia are directed by precedent, 
which never alters ; the English by reason, which 
Is ever changing its appearance. 

The disadvantages of an Asiatic govemmi 
acting in this manner by precedent are evidei 
original errors are thus continued, without hoi 
of redress, and all marks of genius are levelled 
doivn to one standard, since no superiority of 
thinking can be allowed its oxertion in mending 
obvious defects. But to recompeose those defects, 
their governments undergo no new alterations, 
they have no new evils to fear, nor no fermenta- 
tions m the constitution that contuiue: the struggle 
for power is soon over, and all becomes tranquil 
as before ; tliey ore habituated to subordination, 
and mon are taught to form no other desires than 
those which they are allowed to satisfy. 

The disadvantages of a government acting from 
the immediate liitlnenec of reason, like tha 
Eogland, are not less (ban those of the former. 
It is extremely difficult to induce a number of 
free beings to cOKiperate for their mutual benefit ; 
every possible advantage will necessarily be sought 
and every attempt to procure it must be attended 
with a new fermentation ; various reasons will 
lead different ways, and equity and advantage will 
often be out-batanced by a comhina^on of cUrnionr 
and prejudice. But though such a people may be 
thus b the wrong, they have been influenced by a 
happy delusion, their errors are seldom seen til' 
they ore felt ; each man is himself the tyrant hi 
bos obeyed, and such a master he can easily for- 
give. 'The disadvantages he feels may in reality 
bo equal to what is felt in the most despotic go- 
vernment ; but man will bear every calamity with 
patience, when he knows himself to be the anthor 
of his own misfortunes. Adieu. 



LETTER CXXII. 

Mt long residence here bepns to fatigue n 
as every object ceases to be new, it no longer 
continues to be pleasing : some minds are so fond 
of variety, that pleasure itself, if permanent, would 
be insupportable, and we are thus obliged to solicit 
new happiness even by courting distress : I only 
therefore wait the arrival of my son to vary this 
trifling scene, and borrow new pleaanr« from 
danger and fatigue. A life, I own, thus spent in 
wandering from place to place is at best but empty 
dissipation. But to pursue trifles is the lot of 
humanity ; and whether we hustle in a pantomim 

bonfire, or harangue in a senale-hoose ; whatever 
object we follow, it wiU at last surely conduct us 
to futility and i^sappointment. The wise bustle 
and laugh as they walk in the pageant, but fouls 
bustle and are imporiant ; and this probably ii " 
the diHerence between them. 

This may be an apology for the levity of my 
fopner correspondence ; 1 tallced of trifles, and I 
knew that the^ were trifles ; to make the Uiings 
of this life ridiculous, it was only sulficient to call 
them by their names. 

In other respects, I have omitted several strik- 
ing circmnatances in the descrlptiDn of this ci 
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Iiy, ai mppoBng than either already known to 

Cor ■■ not being thoTDnghly knotra to myself : 
there ia one amiHion for which I expect no 
tbi^*eiiew, namely, by b«Dg totally ulent Dpon 
their boildingii, roads, Hvecb, and moimtaiiiH. 
This in a, branch of adeniie on which all other 
travelleni are so very prolix, that my deRcienry 
will appear the mare glaring. With wliat pleasure, 
for instance, do soma read of a traveller in Egyjit, 
meaamin^ a fallen column with hiB cane, and 
finding it eubctly five feet nine inches long; of bin 
CTeeping thnagh the moatb of a catacomb, and 
eommg out by a different hole from that be en- 
tered ; of his stealing the finger of an antiqae 
■tatae, in spite of the janissary thai watched bim ; 
or his adding a near conjecture to the hundred 
and fourteen conJectareB already pablished, Dpon 
the names of Otirii and Iiii I 

Methinks I hear Bome of my friends in China 
demanding a similar acconnt of London and the 
adjacent villa^ ; and if I remain here much 
longer, it is probable I may gratify their curiouty. 
1 intend, when mn irj upon other topics, to take 
a senoos survey of the City-wall ; to describe that 
beaudfol bnilding the Mannon-bonee ; I will 
enumerate the mi^niScent squares, in which the 
liability chiefly reside, and the royaj palaces ap- 
yoiiited for the reception of the EngUsh monarch ; 
mr will 1 foreet the beauties of Shoe-lane, in 
•rtndi I mysef have rendcd sines my arrival. 
Von shall find me no way inferior to many of my 
bvMher traveilera in the arts of description. At 
(CeBent, however, an a Bpeciroen of this way of 
writing, 1 send you a few hasty remarks, collected 
in a late journey I made to Kentish Town, and 
this in the maauer of modern voyagers. 

" Having heard much of Kentish Town, I con- 
ceived a iitrong desire to see that celebrated pluco. 
1 could have wished indeed to satisfy my curiosity 
without going thither ; but that was impraalicablo, 
and therefore I resolved to go. Travellers have 
two methods of going to Kentish Town ; they lake 
coach which costs ninepenee, or they may go a-foot 
which FOBia nothing ; in my opinion, a coach is by 
fiir the moM eligible conveuienee, but I was re- 
solved to go OB foot, having considered with mysolf 
that going in that manner would be the cheapest way, 

" As yon set out from Dog-hoosu bar, you enter 
Dpon a fine level road railed in on both sides, 
commanding on the right a fine prospect of groves 
and fields, enamelled with flowers, which would 
wonderfully charm the sense of smelling, were it 
not for a dnnghill on tlie left, which mixes its 
effluvia with ^eir odouts ; this dunghill is of 
much greater antiquity than Iho road ; and 1 
must not omit a piecu of injustice I wbb going to 
commit upon this oceasinn. My indignation was 
levcUed against the makers of the dunghill, for 
having brought it so near the rood ; whereas it 
shoald have fallen upon the makers of the road, 
for having brought that so near the dunghill. 

" After proceeding in this manner for some 
time, a building, resembling somewhat a triumphal 
arch, salutes the traveller's view. This strueture, 
however, ia peenliar to this country, and vulgafly 
colled a tompike-gate : I conld perceive a long 
inscription in large oliaracters on the &ont, pro- 
bably upon the flccauon of some triumph, but 
being in lioete, I left it to be made out by some 
subsequent adventurer who may happen to travel 



nmne to the west, 1 , 
soon arrived at an onwalted town called isliutom ' 

" Islington is a pretty neat town, mostly hiut iif 
brick, with a i^iurch and bells : it has a mall 
lake, or rather pond, in the midst, thon;^ u 
present very mudi ne^e«ted. I am told it is d^ 
m summer ; if this be the case, it csn tie no tcrf 
proper receptacle for fish, of which the inhabitaui 
ihemsolves eeeni sensble, by bringing all ihil 
is eaten there from London. 

« After having surveyed the cnrioritieH of Ikk 
bir and beautihil town, 1 proceeded forwai^ 
leaving a hie stone bnilding called the Whik 
Conduit Honse on mj right ; here the inhaluluk 
of London often assemble to celebrate a feast tf 
hot rolls and butter : seeing sueli oiunbers, mt 
with their Uttle tables before them, employed m 
this occa«ou, must no doubt be a very nm—Ji^ 
sight to the looker-on, but still more bo to tluN 
who perform in the solemnity. 

" From hence I parted wiUi relncttmce to Pm- 
crtu, as il is written, or Panctidgg, aa it is pn- 
nounced ; but which sliould be both pronounocd 






; this 



in the Greek langinp 

signiiieB all, which added to the English wuri 
jrace, makcth alt gracf, or Pangraca ; and,(a^ 
deed, this is a very proper appelGttion to a ^hd 
of so much sanctity as Fangrace is nnivtmllj 
esteemed. However this be, if yon exco" '^ 
parish-church and its flno bclla, them ia 
in Pangraoe worth the attention of the c 
obaerver. 

" From Pongrace to Kentish Town is ai 
journey of ono mile and a quarter : the rai 
throogh a flue champaign country, well w 
with beautiful drains, and enameUed with I 
of all kinds, which might contribute to 
every sense, were it not that the odoti 
gales ore often more impregnated with dnA tiai 
perfume. 

"Asyoo enter Kentish Town, the eyaisUgiKB 
presented with the shops of artilicera, nch M 
vendors of candles, small-coal, and haii^biDMH I 
there ore also several august buildings of nd 
brick, with numberless sigu-postH, or r«tberailta% 
in a peculiar order of architecture ; 1 send yM t 
drawing of several, vide A. B. C. Tbia i»elQ 
town probably borrows its name from its vidnll]' 
to the county of Kent ; and, indeed, it is not ■>- 
natural tliat it should, as there are only Loodaa 
and the adjaeeut villages that lie between then, 
lis this oa it will, perceiving night approaeb, I 
made a hasty repast on roasted mutton, aid a 



would very willingly have done ; but ■ 
by a circumstance which in ti-oth I bad for woaa 
time foreseen, for night coming on, it waa ink- 
possible to take a proper survey of the coiutry, 
as I was obliged to return home in the dark." 

LETTER CXXni. 



After a variety of disappointments, my wishes 
are at length fully satined. My son, so long 
BXpt-cted, IS arrived ; at onco, by his preaenco 
banishing my anxiet}', and opening a new scene of 
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unexpected pleasure. His improyements in mind 
and person have far surpassed even the sanguine 
expectations of a father. I left him a boy, but 
he is returned a man ; pleasing in his person, 
hardened by travel, and polished by adversity. 
His disappointment in love, however, had infused 
an air of melancholy into his conversation, which 
seemed at intervals to interrupt our mutual satis- 
fiustion. I expected that this could find a cure 
only from time ; but fortune, as if willing to load 
us with her favours, has in a moment repaid every 
uneasiness with rapture. 

Two days after his arrival, the man in black, with 
bis beaut^ul niece, came to congratulate us upon 
this pleasing occasion ; but, guess our surprise, 
when my friend's lovely kinswoman was found to be 
the very captive my son had rescued from Persia, 
and who had been wrecked on the Wolga, and was 
carried by the Russian peasants to the port of 
Archangel. Were I to hold the pen of a novelist, 
I might be prolix in describing their feelings, at 
so unexpected an interview ; but you may conceive 
their joy, without my assistance ; words were 
unable to express their transports, then how can 
words describe it ? 

When two young persons are sincerely ena- 
moured of each other, nothing can give me such 
pleasure as seeing them married ; whether I know 
the parties or not, I am happy in thus binding one 
link more in the universal chain. Nature has, in 
some measure, formed me for a match- maker, and 
^ven me a soul to sympathise with every mode 
d human felicity. I instantly, therefore, con- 
fBulted the man in black, whether we might not 
fapovm their mutual wishes by marriage ; his 
soul seems formed of similar materials with mine, 
he instantly gave his consent, and the next day 
was appointed for the solemnization of their 
BEiq^tials. 

All the acquaintance which I had made since 
my arrival were present at this gay solemnity. 
The little beau was constituted master of the 
ceremonies, and his wife, Mrs. Tibbs, conducted 
tihe entertainment with proper decorum. The 
man in black and the pawnbroker's widow were 
'very sprightly and tender upon this occasion. 
The widow was dressed up under the direction of 
Mrs. Tibbs : and as for her lover, his face was 
eet off by the assistance of a pig-tail wig, which 
was lent by the little beau, to fit him for making 
love with proper formality. The whole company 
easily perceived, that it would be a double wedding 
before all was over, and, indeed, my friend and the 
widow seemed to make no secret of their passion ; 
he even called me aside, in order to know my candid 
<minion, whether I did not think him a Uttle too 
Old to be married. " As for my own part," con- 
tained he, '< I know I am going to play the fool, but 
all my friends will praise my wisdom, and produce 
me as the very pattern of discretion to others." 

At dinner, everything seemed to run on with 
good-humour, harmony, and satisfaction. Every 
creature in company thought themselves pretty, 
and every jest was laughed at ; the man in black 
sat next his mistress, helped her plate, chimed her 
glass^ and jogging her knees and her elbow, he 



whispered something arch in her ear, on which 
she patted his cheek ; — never was antiquated 
passion so playful, so harmless, and amusing, as 
between this reverend couple. 

The second course was now called for ; and 
among a variety of other dishes,, a fine turkey was 
placed before the widow. The Europeans, you 
know, carve as they eat ; my friend therefore 
begged his mistress to help him to a part of the 
turkey. The widow, pleased with an opportunity 
of showing her skill in carving, an art upon which 
it seemed she piqued herself, began to cut it up 
by first taking off the leg. " Madam," cries my 
friend, <' if I might be permitted to advise, I would 
begin by cutting off the wing, and then the leg 
will come off more easily." — ^ Sir," replies the 
widow, '' give me leave to understand cutting up a 
fowl ; I always begin with the leg." — "Yes, madam," 
replies the lover, " but if the wing be the most 
convenient manner, I would begin with the wing." 
" Sir," interrupts lie lady, " when you have fowls 
of your own, begin with the wing if you please, 
but give me leave to take off the leg ; I hope I am 
not to be taught at this time of day." — ♦* Madam," 
interrupts he, " we are never too old to be in- 
structed." — ^*'01d, sir !" interrupts the other, "who 
is old, sir ? when I die of old age, I know of some 
that will quake for fear ; if the leg does not come 
oflf, take the turkey to yourself." — ^** Madam,'' re- 
plied the man in black, " I do not care a farthing 
whether the leg or the wing comes off ; if you are 
for the leg first, why you shall have the argument, 
even though it be as I say." — ^ As for the matter 
of that," cries the widow, " I do not care a fig 
whether you are for the leg off, or on ; and, friend, 
for the future, keep your distance." — ^"0," replied 
the other, " that is easily done, it is only removing 
to the oUier end of the table ; and so^ madam^ 
your most obedient humble servant." 

Thus was this courtship of an age destroyed in 
one moment ; for this dialogue effectually broke 
off the match between this respectable couple, that 
had been just concluded. The smallest accidents 
disappoint the most important treaties : however, 
though it in some measure interrupted the general 
satisfaction, it noways lessened the happiness of 
the youthful couple ; and by the young lady's 
looks, I could perceive, she was not entirely dis- 
pleased with this interruption. 

In a few hours the whole ti*ansaction seemed 
entirely forgotten, and we have all since enjoyed 
those satisfactions which result from a conscious- 
ness of making each other happy. My son and 
his fair partner are fixed here for life ; the man in 
black has given them up a small estate in the 
country, which, added to what I was able to be- 
stow, wUl be capable of supplying all t^e real, but 
not the fictitious demands of happiness. As for 
myself, the world being but one city to me, I do 
not much care in which of the streets I happen to 
reside ; I shall therefore spend the remainder of 
my life in examining the manners of different 
countries, and have prevailed upon the man in 
black to be my companion. "They must often 
change," says Confucius, " who would be constant 
in happiness or wisdom." Adieu. 



THB END. 
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INQUIRY INTO THE PRESENT STATE OF POLITE LEARNING. 



[First printed in l750.] 

♦ 



*Efwl irphs <t>t\o(r6^ovs i(rr\ <pi\la' xphs fi4v rot (ro<pnrriis ^ ypafifiariffriiSt oCrt vvv iari tp^Xla 
Tolerabile si sdificia nostra diruerent sdificandi oapaoe&t 




INTRODUCTION. tive, however, conveys no instruction : aU it 

It has been so 
literature as declining, 

complaint now comes with diminished influence. "°*""J "" ""^ ouujcut **""*" "*"' !y«i2'*«l^"*^':™I 

fi»u ui* I. u A 'L A \ r»i„^ symptoms, to mvestisate the causes and direct 

The public has been so often excited by a false y~r^ ' ,._ *. .v° -.-^ j«««„ ti,;« 

alarm that at Dreaent the nearer we annroach the ^ *^® remedies, of the approachmg decay. This 

aJarm, tnat at present tne nearer we approacn tne g^bject hitherto unattempted in criticism,— 

threatened period of decay, the more our security « J .^ .^ ^^^ subject^^in which criticism 

T* — ;ii u-vi.. i.« ^^:a *!.-.* *«!,; *i»^ can be useful. 




without a rival, by lessening every competitor ; P the errors he undertakes to reprove. 

or, if unsuccessful, he is desu«us to turn upon '•^™ "' ' .„„„:«.„ j *„ „=„^ 

others the contempt which U levelled at hhnsdf ; , Novelty, however, is not permitted to U8ittp.„= 

J V • • u. J i. ^u V r I'i. -^ • *• place of reason : it may attend, but snail not con- 

and bemg convicted at the bar of hteraiy justice, P^ ' ^J, ^^^ ^ observed, that 

hopes for pardon by accusmg every brother of the ^ J ^^^ ^^.^^ ^^^ performance is, the more 

'^STtSis, I am at a loss where to find an '\ « '^}>\^ ?«7|^*« '' ^'^ «^^*io»« «*^Pi^*y ^ 

upology for persistmg to arraign the merit of the *^^*y® ^ ^'^^ "S*^*' 

age ; for joining in a cry which the judicious have , 

long since left to be kept up by the vulgar ; and 

for adopting the sentiments of the multitude, in a CHAPTER I 

performance that at best can please only a few. 

Complaints of our degeneracy in literature, as th« cacsbs which contbibutb to thk dkclinb of 

well as in morals, I own, have been frequently ex- lbarnino. 

hibited of late, but seem to be enforced more with If we consider the revolutions which have hap- 

the ardour of devious declamation than the calm- pened in the commonwealth of letters, survey the 

ness of deliberate inquiry. The dullest critic, who rapid progress of learning in one period of anti- 

strives at a reputation for delicacy by showing quity, or its amazing decline in another, we shall 

he cannot be pleased, may pathetically assure us, be almost induced to accuse nature of partiality ; 

that our taste is upon the decline ; may consign as if she had exhausted all her efforts in adorning 

every modem performance to oblivion, and be- one age, while she left the succeeding entirely 

queath nothing to posterity, except the labours of neglected. It is not to nature, however, but to 

our ancestors, or nis own. Such general invec- ourselves alone, that this partiality must be 

' ascribed ; the seeds of excellence are sown in 

♦ " I have a regard for philosophers ; but I neither have, g^ ^^ ^n^ it is wholly owmg to a wrong di- 

nor^j^^have. any respect for sophieto or pedantic rection in the passions or pursuits, of mankind, 

^T^TStit be borne, if our public buildings were ^^^^ t^^y have not received the proper culti- 

pulled down only by persons who have sufficient skill to vation. , , . . * 

restore them." As, in the best-regulated societies, the very laws 



THE PRESENT STATE 



which at first give the goveniment solidity, may 
in the end contribute to its dissolution, so the 
efforts which might have promoted learning in its 
feeble commencement, may, if continued, retard 
its progress. The paths of science, which were at 
first intricate, because untrodden, may at last grow 
toilsome, because too much frequented. As learn- 
ing advances, the candidates for its honours be- 
come more numerous, and the acquisition of fame 
more uncertain : the modest may despair of 
attaining it, and the opulent think it too precarious 
to pursue. Thus the task of supporting the ho- 
nour of the times may at last devolve on indigence 
and effrontery, while leamhig must partake of the 
contempt of its professors. 

To illustrate these assertions, it may be proper 
to lake a slight review of the decline of ancient 
learning ; to consider how far its depravation was 
owing to the impossibility of supporting continued 
perfection ; in what respects it proceeded from 
voluntary corruption ; and how far it was hastened 
on by accident. If modern learning be compared 
with ancient, in these different lights, a parallel 
between both, which has hitherto produced only 
vain dispute, may contribute to amusement, per- 
haps to instruction. We shall thus be enabled to 
perceive what period of antiquity the present age 
most resembles ; whether we are making advances 
towards excellence, or retiring again to primeval 
obscurity ; we shall thus be taught to acquiesce in 
those defects which it is impossible to prevent, and 
reject all faulty innovations, though offered under 
the specious titles of improvement. 

Learning, when planted in any country, is 
transient and fading, nor does it flourish till slow 
gradations of improvement have naturalised it to 
the soil. It makes feeble advances, begins among 
the vulgar, and rises into reputation among the 
great. It cannot be established in a state at once, 
by introducing the learned of other countries ; 
these may grace a court, but seldom enlighten a 
kingdom. Ptolemy Philadelphus, Constantino Por. 
phyrogeneta, Alfred, or Charlemagne, might have 
mvited learned foreigners into their dominions, 
but could not establish learning. While in the 
radiance of royal favour, every art and science 
seemed to flourish ; but when that was withdrawn, 
they quickly felt the rigours of a strange climate, 
and with exotic constitutions perished by neglect. 
As the arts and sciences are slow in coming to 
maturity, it is requisite, in order to their per- 
fection, that the state should be permanent which 
gives them reception. There are numberless 
attempts without success, and experiments without 
conclusion, between the first rudiments of an art, 
and its utmost perfection ; between the outlines 
of a shadow, and the picture of an Apelles. Lei- 
sure is required to go through the tedious interval, 
to join the experience of predecessors to our own, 
or enlarge our views by building on the ruined 
attempts of former adventurers. All this may be 
performed in a society of long continuance ; but if 
the kingdom be but of short duration, as was the 
case of Arabia, learning seems coeval, sympathizes 
with its political struggles, and is annihilated in 
its dissolution. 

But permanence in a state is not alone sufficient ; 
it is requisite, also, for this end, that it should be 
free. Naturalists assure us, that all animals are 
sagacious, in proportion as they are removed from 



tlie tyranny of others. In native liberty, the 
elephant is a citizen, and the beaver an architect ; 
but whenever the tyrant man intrudes upon their 
community, their spirit is broken, they seem 
anxious only for safety, and their intellects snfliBr 
an c^qual diminution with their prosperity. The 
parallel will hold with regard to mankind. Far 
naturally represses invention — benevolence, am- 
bition ; for, in a nation of slaves, as in the despotie 
governments of the East, to labour after fiune m 
to be a candidate for danger. 

To attain literary excellence also, it is reqniiite 
that the soil and clinuite should, as much as poni- 
ble, conduce to happiness. The earth must samij 
man with the necessaries of life, before he dm 
leisure or inclination to pursue more refined en- 
joyments. The climate, also, must be eqoalljr 
indulgent ; for, in too warm a region, the mind ■ 
reUxed into languor, and, by the opposite ezceei^ 
is chilled into torpid inactivity. 

These are the principal advantages which tend 
to the improvement of learning ; and all these 
were united in the states of Greece and Rome. 

We must now examine what hastens, or pre- 
vents its decline. 

Those who behold the phenomena of natore, and 
content themselves with the view, without inquiring 
into their causes, are perhaps wiser than is generally 
imagined. In this manner, our rude ancestors were 
acquainted with facts ; and poetry, which helped 
the imagination and the memory, was ihoi4;ht 
the most proper vehicle for conveying their know- 
ledge to posterity. It was the poet who harmo- 
nised the ungrateful accents of his native dialect, 
who lifted it above common conversation, and 
shaped its rude combinations into order. From 
him the orator formed a style ; and, though poetiy 
first rose out of prose, in turn it gave burth to 
every prosaic excellence. Musical period, conein 
expression, and delicacy of sentiment, were all ex- 
cellencies derived from the poet ; in short, he not 
only preceded, but formed the orator, philosopher, 
and historian. 

When the observations of past ages were col- 
lected, philosophy next began to examine their 
causes. She had numberless facts from which to 
draw proper inferences, and poetry had tanght her 
the strongest expression to enforce tiiem. Thai, 
the Greek philosophers, for instance, exerted all 
their happy talents in the investigB,tion of tmih, 
and the production of beauty. They saw, that 
there was more excellence in captivating the judg- 
ment, than in raising a momentary astonishment. 
In their arts, they imitated only such parts of 
nature as might please in the representation ; in 
the sciences, they cultivated such parts of know- 
ledge as it was every man's duty to know. Tlnu, 
learning was encouraged, protected, honoured, and, 
in its turn, adorned, strengthened, and harmonised 
the community. 

But as the mind is vigorous and active, and 
experiment is dilatory and painful, the i^irit of 
philosophy being excited, the reasoner, when des- 
titute of experiment, had recourse to theory, and 
gave up what was useful for refinement. 

Critics, sophists, grammarians, rhetoricians, and 
commentators, now began to fig^ure in the litoaiy 
commonwealth. In the dawn of science, such an 
generally modest, and not entirely useless. Their 
performances serve to mark the progress of kani' 
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ing, though they seldom contribute to its improve- 
ment. But as nothing but speculation was re- 
quired in making proficients in their respective 
departments, so nether the satire nor the contempt 
of the wise, though Socrates was of the number, 
nor the laws levelled at them by the state, though 
Cato was in the legislature, could prevent their 
approaches.* Possessed of all the advantages of 
unfeeling dulness, laborious, insensible, and i)er- 
severing, they still proceeded mending and mend, 
ing every work of genius, or, to speak without 
irony, undermining all that was polite and useful. 
Libraries were loaded, but not enriched, with their 
labours, while the fatigues of reading their expla- 
natory comments was tenfold that which might 
- suffice for understanding the original ; and their 
works effectually increased our application, by 
professing to remove it. 

Against so obstinate and irrefragable an enemy, 
what could avail the unsupported sallies of genius, 
or the opposition of transitory resentment 1 In 
short, they conquered by persevering, claimed 
the right of dictating upon every work of taste, 
sentiment, or genius, and, at last, when des- 
titute of other employment, like the supernu- 
merary domestics of the great, made work for 
eaeh other. 

They now took upon them to teach poetry to 
those who wanted genius ; awd the power of dis- 
puting, to those who knew nothing of the subject 
in debate. It was observed how some of the most 
admired poets had copied nature. From these 
they collected dry rules, dignified with long names, 
and such were obtruded upon the public for their 
improvement. Common sense would be apt to 
saggest, that the art might be studied to more 
advantage, rather by imitation than precept. It 
might suggest that those rules were collected, not 
from nature, but a copy of nature, and would 
eonsequently give us still fainter resemblances of 
original beauty. It might still suggest, that ex- 
plained wit makes but a feeble impression ; that 
the observations of others are soon forgotten, 
ibtme made by ourselves are permanent and useful. 
But it seems, understandings of every size were 
io be mechanically instructed in poetry. If the 
reader was too dull to relish the beauties of Virgil, 
the comment of Servius was ready to brighten his 
imagination ; if Terence could not raise him to a 
smile, Evantius was at hand, with a long-winded 
seholium, to increase his titillation. Such rules 
are calculated to make blockheads talk, but all 
the lemmata of the Lyceum are unable to give 
him feeling. 

But it would be endless to recount all the ah- 
Sordittea which were hatched in the schools of 
tiiose specious idlers ; be it sufficient to say, that 
they increased as learning improved, but swarmed 
on its decline. It was then that every work of 
taste was buried in long comments, every useful 
subject in morals was distinguished away into 
casuistry, and doubt and subtlety characterised 
the learning of the age. Metrodorus, Valerius 
Probus, Aulus Grellius, Pedianus, Buethius, and a 
hundred others, to be acquainted with whom might 
riiow much reading, and but little judgment ; 
these, I say, made choice each of an author, and 
delivered all their load of learning on his back. 
Shame to our ancestors ! many of their works have 

* Vide Sueton. Hist. Gram. 



reached our times entire, while Tacitus himself 
has suffered mutilation. 

In a word, the commonwealth of literature was 
at last wholly overrun by these studious trifiors. 
Men of real genius were lost in the multitude, or, 
as in a world of fools it were folly to aim at being 
an only exception, obliged to conform to every 
prevailing absurdity of the times. Original pro- 
ductions seldom appeared, and learning, as if 
grown superannuated, bestowed all its paneg^Tic 
upon the vigour of its youth, and turned encomiast 
upon its former achievements. 

It is to these, then, that the depravation of an- 
cient polite learning is principally to be ascribed. 
By them it was separated from common sense, 
and made the proper employment of speculative 
idlers. Men bred up among books, and seeing 
nature only by reflection, could do little, except 
hunt after perplexity and confusion. The public, 
therefore, with reason rejected learning, when thus 
rendered barren, though voluminous ; for we may 
be assured, that the generality of mankind never 
lose a passion for letters, while they continue to 
be either amusing or useful. 

It was such writers as these, that rendered 
learning unfit for uniting and strengthening civil 
society, or for promoting the views of ambition. 
True philosophy had kept the Grecian states ce- 
mented into one effective body, more than any law 
for that purpose ; and the Etrurian philosophy, 
which prevailed in the first ages of Rome, inspired 
those patriot virtues which paved the way to uni- 
versal empire. But by the labours of commenta- 
tors, when philosophy became abstruse,or tilflingly 
minute — when doubt was presented instead of 
knowledge — when the orator was taught to charm 
the multitude with the music of his periods, and 
pronounced a declamation that might be sung as 
well as spoken, and often upon subjects wholly 
fictitious, — in such circumstances, learning was 
entirely unsuited to all the purposes of government, 
or the designs of the ambitious. As long as the 
sciences could influence the state, and its politics 
were strengthened by them, so long did the com- 
munity give them countenance and protection. 
But the wiser part of mankind would not be im- 
posed upon by unintelligible jargon, nor, like the 
knight in Pantagruel, swallow a chimera for a 
breakfast, though even cooked by Aristotle. As 
the philosopher grew useless in the state, he also 
became contemptible. In the times of Lucian, he 
was chiefly remarkable for his avarice, his impu- 
dence, and his beard. 

Under the auspicious influence of genius, arts 
and sciences grew up together, and mutually 
illustrated each other. But when once pedants 
became lawgivers, the sciences began to want 
grace, and the polite arts solidity ; these grew 
crabbed and soar, those meretricious and gaudy ; 
the philosopher became disgustingly precise, and 
the poet, ever straining after grace, caught only 
finery. 

These men also contributed to obstruct the pro- 
gress of wisdom, by addicting their readers to one 
particular sect, or some favourite science. They 
generally carried on a petty traffic in some little 
creek : within that they busily plied about, and 
drove an insignificant trade ; but never ventured 
out into the great ocean of knowledge, nor went 
around the bounds that chance, conceit, or laziness 
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had first prescribed their inquiries. Their disci- ^ 
pies, instead of aiming at being originals them- 
selves, became imitators of that merit alone which 
was constantly proposed for their admiration. In 
exercises of this kind, the most stupid are gene- 
rally most successful ; for there is not in nature a 
more imitative animal than a dunce. 

Hence, ancient learning may be distinguished 
into three periods. Its commencement, or the 
age of poets ; its maturity, or the age of philo- 
sophers ; and its decline, or the age of critics. In 
the poetical age, commentators were very few, but 
might have in some respects been useful. In its 
philosophical, their assistance must necessarily 
become obnoxious ; yet, as if the nearer we ap- 
proached perfection, the more we stood in need of 
their directions, in this period they began to grow 
numerous. But when polite learning was no 
more, then it was those literary lawgivers made 
the most formidable appearance. CorruptUsima 
republican plurima leges. — Tacit. 

But let us take a more distinct view of those 
ages of ignorance in which false refinement had 
involved mankind, and see how far they resemble 
our own. 



CHAPTER II. 

A VIXW OP THB OBSCURE AOS8. 

Whatever the skill of any country may be in 
sciences, it is from its excellence in polite learning 
alone, that it must expect a character from pos- 
terity. The poet and the historian are they who 
diffuse a lustre upon the age, and the philosopher 
scarcely acquires any applause, unless his character 
be introduced to the vulgar by their mediation. 

The obscure ages, which succeeded the decline 
of the Roman empire, are a striking instance of 
the truth of this assertion. Whatever period of 
those ill-fated times we happen to turn to, we shall 
perceive more skill in the sciences among the pro- 
fessors of them, more abstruse and deeper inquiry 
into every philosophical subject, and a greater 
show of subtlety and close reasoning, than in the 
most enlightened ages of all antiquity. But their 
writings were mere speculative amusements, and 
all their researches exhausted upon trifles. Un- 
skilled in the arts of adorning their knowledge, or 
adapting it to common sense, their voluminous 
productions rest peacefully in our libraries, or, at 
best, are inquired after from motives of curiosity, 
not by the scholar, but the virtuoso. 

I am not insensible, that several late French 
historians have exhibited the obscure ages in a 
very different light. They have represented them 
as utterly ignorant both of arts and sciences, buried 
in the profoundest darkness, or only illuminated 
with a feeble gleam, which, like an expiring taper, 
rose and sunk by intervals. Such assertions, how- 
ever, though they serve to help out the declaimer, 
should be cautiously admitted by the historian. 
For instance, the tenth century is particularly dis- 
tinguished by posterity with the appellation of 
obscure. • Yet even in this, the reader's memory 
may possibly suggest the names of some, whose 
works, still preserved, discover a most extensive 
erudition, though rendered almost useless by affec- 
tation and obscurity. A few of their names and 
writings may be mentioned, which will serve at 



once to confirm what I assert, and give the reader 
an idea of what kind of learning an age dedining 
into obscurity chiefly chooses to cultivate. 

About the tenth century flourished Leo flie 
philosopher. We have seven Tolumes folio of his 
collections of laws, published at Paris, 1647. He 
wrote upon the art military, and understood afao 
astronomy and judicial astrology. He was seven 
times more voluminous than Plato. 

Solomon, the German, wrote a most elegant dic- 
tionary of the Latin tongue, still preserved in the 
university of Louvain ; Pantaleon, in the lives of 
his illustrious countrymen, speaks of it in tiie 
warmest strains of rapture. Dictionary writing 
was at that time much in fashion. 

Constantino Porphyrogeneta was a man univer- 
sally skilled in the sciences. His tracts on tiie 
administration of an empire, on tactics, and on 
laws, were published some years since at Leyden. 
His court — for he was emperor of the East — ^was 
resorted to by the learned from all parts of the 
world. 

Luitprandus was a most voluminous historian, 
and particularly famous for the history of his own 
times. The compliments paid him as a writer are 
said to exceed even his own voluminous produc- 
tions. I cannot pass over one of a later date made 
him by a German divine : *' Luitprandus nonqnam 
Luitprando dissimilis." 

Alfric composed several grammars and dietioii- 
aries still preserved among the curious. 

Pope Sylvester the Second wrote a treatise on 
the sphere, on arithmetic and geometry, publidied 
some years since at Paris. 

Michael Psellus lived in this age, whose books 
in the sciences, I will not scruple to assert, contain 
more learning than those of any one of the earlier 
ages. His erudition was indeed amazing ; and be 
was as voluminous as he was learned. The dia- 
racter given him by AUatius has, perhaps, more 
truth in it than will be granted by those who have 
seen none of his productions. There was, says he, 
no science with which he was unacquainted, none 
which he did not write something upon, and none 
which he did not leave better than he found it. To 
mention his works would be endless. His commen* 
taries on Aristotle alone amount to three folioB. 

Bertholdus Teutonicus, a very voluminous his- 
torian, was a politician, and wrote against the 
government under which he lived : but most of 
nis writings, though not all, are lost. 

Constantius Afer was a philosopher and physi- 
cian. We have remaining but two volumes ratio 
of his philological performances. However, the 
historian who prefixes the life of the author to ha 
work says, that he wrote many more, as he kept 
on writing during the course of a long life. 

Lambertus published a universal history about 
this time, which has been printed at Frankfort in 
folio. A universal history in one folio I If he 
had consulted with his bookseller, he would have 
spun it out to ten at least ; but Lambertus might 
have had too much modesty. 

By this time the reader perceives the spirit of 
learning which at that time prevailed. The ^;no- 
rance of the age was not owing to a dislike of 
knowledge, but a false standard of taste was erected, 
and a wrong direction given to philosophioal inr 
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quiry. It was the fashion of the day to write 
dictionaries, commentaries, and compilations, and 
to evaporate in a folio the spirit that could scarcely 
have sufficed for an epieram. The most barbarous 
times had men of learnmg ; if commentators, com- 
pilers, polemic divines, and intricate metaphysi- 
dans deserved the title. 

I have mentioned but a very inconsiderable 
number of the writers in this age of obscurity. 
The multiplicity of their publications will at least 
equal those of any similar period of the most polite 
antiquity. As, therefore, the writers of those 
times are almost entirely forgotten, we may infer, 
that the number of publications alone will never 
secure any age whatsoever from oblivion. Nor 
can printing, contrary to what Mr. Baumelle has 
remarked, prevent literary decline for the future, 
once it only increases the number of books with- 
out advancing their intrinsic merit. 



CHAPTER III. 

or THB PRB8KNT 8TATX OF POLITE LBARNINO IN ITALY. 

From ancient, we are now come to modem times ; 
and, in running over Europe, we shall find, that 
wherever learning has been cultivated, it has 
flourished by the same advantages as in Greece 
and Rome ; and that, wherever it has declined, it 
sinks by the same causes of decay. 

Dante, the poet of Italy, who wrote in the thir- 
teenth century, was the first who attempted to 
bring learning from the cloister into the commu- 
nity, and paint human nature in a language adapted 
to modem manners. He addressed a barbarous 
people in a method suited to their apprehensions ; 
united purgatoiy and the river Styx, St. Peter and 
Virgil, heaven and hell together, and shows a 
strange mixture of good sense and absurdity. 
The truth is, he owes most of his reputation to the 
obscurity of the times in which he lived. As in 
the land of Benin a man may pass for a prodigy 
of parts who can read, so in an age of barbarity, 
a small degree of excellence ensures success. But 
it was great merit in him to have lifted up the 
stuidard of nature, in spite of all the opposition 
and the persecution he received from contempo- 
rary criticism. To this standard every succeeding' 
genius resorted ; the germ of every art and science 
began to unfold ; and to imitate nature was found 
to be the surest way of imitating antiquity. In a 
century or two after, modern Italy might justly 
boast of rivalling ancient Rome ; equal in some 
branches of polite learning, and not far surpassed 
in others. 

They soon, however, fell from emulating the 
wonders of antiquity into simple admiration. As 
if the word had been given, when Vida and Tasso 
wrote on the arts of poetry, the whole swarm of 
critics was up. The Speroms of the age attempted 
to be awkwardly merry ; and the Virtuosi and the 
Nascotti sat upon the merits of every contempo- 
rary performance. After the age of Clement VII. 
the Italians seemed to think that there was more 
merit in praising or censuring well, than in writing 
well ; almost every subsequent performance since 
their time being designed rather to show the excel- 
lence of the critic's taste than his genius. One or 
two poets, indeed, seem at present bom to redeem 



the honour of their country. Metastasio has re- 
stored nature in all her simplicity, and Maffei is 
the first that has introduced a tragedy among his 
countrymen without a love-plot. Perhaps the 
Samson of Milton, and the Athalia of Racine, 
might have been his guides in such an attempt. 
But two poets in an age are not sufficient to revive 
the splendour of decaying genius ; nor should we 
consider them as the standard by which to charac- 
terise a nation. Our measures of literary repu- 
tation must be taken rather from that numerous 
class of men, who placed above the vulgar, are yet 
beneath the great, and who confer fame on others 
without receiving any portion of it themselves. 

In Italy, then, we shall nowhere find a stronger 
passion for the arts of taste, yet no country making 
more feeble effi>rts to promote either. The Vir- 
tuosi and Filosofi seem to have divided the Ency- 
clopedia between each other. Both inviolably 
attached to their respective pursuits ; and, from 
an opposition of character, each holding the other 
in the most sovereign contempt. The Virtuosi, 
professed critics of beauty in the works of art, 
judge of medals by the smell, and pictures by feel- 
ing : in statuary, hang over a fragment with the 
most ardent gaze of admiration : though wanting 
the head and the other extremities, if dug from a 
ruin, the Torse becomes inestimable. An unin- 
telligible monument of Etruscan barbarity cannot 
be sufficiently prized ; and anything from Hercu- 
laneum excites rapture. When the intellectual 
taste is thus decayed, its relishes become false, 
and, like that of sense, nothing will satisfy but 
what is best suited to feed the disease. 

Poetry is no longer among them an imitation of 
what we see, but of what a visionary might wish. 
The zephyr breathes the most exquisite perfume, 
the trees wear eternal verdure ; fauns, and dryads, 
and hamadryads, stand ready to fan the sultry 
shepherdess, who has forgot, indeed, the prettiness 
with which Guarini's shepherdesses have been 
reproached, but is so simple and innocent as often 
to have no meaning. Happy country, where the 
pastoral age begins to revive ! — where the wits 
even of Rome, are united into a rural group of 
nymphs and swains, under the appellation of mo- 
dern Arcadians 1 — where, in the midst of porticoes, 
processions, and cavalcades, abbes turned shep- 
herds, and shepherdesses without sheep, indulge 
their innocent dtvertimenti ! 

The Filosofi are entirely different fipom the for- 
mer. As those pretend to have got their know- 
ledge from conversing with the living and polite, 
so these boast of having theirs from books and 
study. Bred up all their lives in colleges, they 
have there learned to think in track, servilely to 
follow the leader of their sect, and only to adopt 
such opinions as their universities, or the inquisi- 
tion, are pleased to allow. By these means, they 
are behind the rest of Europe in several modem 
improvements ; afraid to think for themselves ; 
and their universities seldom admit opinions as 
true, till universally received among the rest of 
mankind. In short, were I to personize my ideas 
of learning in this country, I would represent 
it in the tawdry habits of the stage, or else in 
the more homely guise of bearded school philo- 
sophy. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

or FOLTTX LBARNTNO l!« GERMANY. 

If we examine the state of learning in Germany, 
we shall find that the Germans early discovered a 
passion for polite literature ; but unhappily, like 
conquerors, who, invading the dominions of others, 
leave their own to desolation, instead of studying 
the German tongue, they continue to write in 
Latin. Thus, while they cultivated an obsolete 
language, and vainly laboured to apply it to modem 
manners, they neglected their own. 

At the same time also, they began at the wrong 
end, I mean by being commentators ; and though 
they have given many instances of their industry, 
they have scarcely afforded any of genius. If 
criticism could have improved the taste of a peo- 
ple, the Germans would have been the most polite 
nation alive. We shall nowhere behold the learned 
wear a more important appearance than here ; no- 
where more dignified with professorships, or dressed 
out in the fopperies of scholastic finery. However, 
they seem to earn all the honour of this kind which 
they enjoy. Their assiduity is unparalleled ; and did 
they employ half those huurs on study which they 
bestow on reading, we might be induced to pity 
as well as praise their painful pre-eminence. But 
guilty of a fault too common to great readers, they 
write through volumes, while they do not think 
through a page. Never fatigued themselves, they 
think the reader can never be weary ; so they 
drone on, saying all that can be said on the sub- 
ject, not selecting what may be advanced to the 
purpose. Were angels to write books, they would 
never write folios. 

But let the Germans have their due : if they 
arc dull, no nation alive assumes a more laudable 
solemnity, or better understands all the decorums 
of stupidity. Let the discourse of a professor run 
on ever so heavily, it cannot be irksome to his 
dozing pupils, who frequently lend him sympathetic 
nods of approbation. I have sometimes attended 
their disputes at gi'aduation. On this occasion 
they often dispense with their gravity, and seem 
really all alive. The disputes are managed between 
the followers of Cartcsius, whose exploded system 
they continue to call " the new philosophy," and 
those of Aristotle. Though both parties are in the 
wrong, they argue with an obstinacy worthy the 
cause of truth ; Nego, Probo, and Distingue, grow 
loud ; the disputants become warm, the moderator 
cannot be heard, the audience take part in the 
debate, till at last the whole hall buzzes with 
sophistry and error. 

There are, it is true, several societies in this 
country, which are chiefly calculated to promote 
knowledge. His late majesty, as elector of Han- 
over, has established one at Gottingen, at an 
expense of not less than a hundred thousand 
pounds. This university has already pickled mon- 
sters, and dissected live puppies without number. 
Their Transactions have been published in the 
learned world, at proper intervals, since their 
institution, and will, it is hoped, one day give them 
just reputation. But had the fourth part of the 
immense sum above mentioned been given in 
proper rewards to genius, in some neighbouring 
countries, it would have rendered the name of tho 



donor immortal, and added to the real intefCits 
of society. 

Yet it ought to be observed, that, of late, km- 
ing has been patronised here by a prince, wh<^ in 
the humblest station, would have been the fint of 
mankind. The society established hy the King of 
Prussia at Berlin, is one of the finest litenij 
institutions that any age or nation has prodnoed. 
This academy comprehends all the sciences under 
four different classes ; and although the object of 
each is different, and admits of being separately 
treated, yet these classes mutually influence me 
progress of each other, and concur in the same 
general design. Experimental philosophy, matbe* 
matics, metaphysics, and polite literature, are bore 
carried on together. The members are not eol- 
lected from among the students of some obscnre 
seminary, or the wits of a metropolis, but chosoi 
from all the literati of Europe, supported by the 
bounty, and ornamented by the productions, of 
their royal founder. We can easily discern, how 
much such an institution excels any other now 
subsisting. One fundamental error among soci- 
eties of this kind, is their addicting themselves to 
one branch of science, or some particular part of 
polite learning. Thus, in Germany, there are 
nowhere so many establishments of diis nature ; 
but as they generally profess the promoticm of 
natural or medical knowledge, he who reads their 
Acta will only find an obscure farrago of exp&i- 
ment«, most frequently terminated by no resulting 
phenomena. To make experiments, is, I own, the 
only way to promote natural knowledge ; but to 
treasure up every unsuccessful inquiry into nature^ 
or to communicate every experiment without con- 
clusion, is not to promote science, but to cypress 
it. Had the n e nbers of these societies enlarged 
their plans, and taken in art as well as science, 
one part of knowledge would have repressed any 
faulty luxuriance in the other, and all would have 
materially assisted each other's promotion. Be- 
sides, the society which, with a contempt of all 
collateral asbistance, admits of members skilled in 
one science only, whatever their diligence or labour 
may be, will lose much time in the discovery ui 
such truths as are well known already to Ae 
learned in a different line ; consequently, their 
progress must be slow in gaining a proper emi- 
nence from which to view their subject, and their 
strength will be exhausted in attaining the station 
whence they should have set out With r^pard to 
the Royal Society of London, the greatest, and 
perhaps the oldest institution of the kind, had it 
widened the basis of its institution, though they 
might not have propagated more discoveries, they 
would probably have delivered them in a more 
pleasing and compendious form. They would 
have been free from the contempt of the ill- 
natured, and the raillery of the wit, for which, 
even candour must allow, there is but too much 
foundation. But the Berlin academy is subject to 
none of all these inconveniences ; but every one 
of its individuals is in a capacity of deriving more 
from the common stock than he contributes to it, 
while each academician serves as a check upon 
the rest of his fellows. 

Yet, very probably, even this fine institution will 
soon decay. As it i*ose, so it will decline, with its 
great encourager. The society, if I may so speak, 
is artificially supported. The introduction of 
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j foreigners of learning was right ; but in adopting 
a foreign language also, I mean the Fi*ench, in 
which all the Transactions are to be published, and 
questions debated, in this there was an error. As 
I have already hinted, the language of the natives 
of every country should be also the language of 
its poUte learning. To figure in polite leamiag, 
every country should make their own language 

. from their own manners ; nor will they ever suc- 
ceed by introducing that of another, which has 
been formed from manners which are different. 
Besides, any academy composed of foreigners must 
still be recruited from abroad, unless all the 
natives of the country to which it belongs are 
in a capacity of becoming candidates for its 
honours or rewards. While France, therefore, 
continues to supply Berlin, polite learning will 
flourish : but when royal favour is withdrawn, 
learning will return to its natural country. 



CHAPTER V. 

OP POLITE LKARNINO IN HOLLAND, AND SOME OTHSR 
COUNTRIES OP EUROPE. 

Holland, at first view, appears to have some 
pretensions to polite learning. It may be regarded 
as the great emporium, not less of literature than 
of every other commodity. Here, though destitute 
of what may be properly called a language of their 
own, all the languages are understood, cultivated, 
and spoken. All useful inventions in arts, and 
new discoveries in science, are published here 
almost as soon as at the places which first pro- 
duced them. Its individuals have the same faults, 
however, with the Germans, of making more use 
of their memory than their judgment. The chief 
employment of their literati is to criticise, or answer 
the new performances which appear elsewhere. 

A dearth of wit in Fittnce or England naturally 
produces a scarcity in Holland. What Ovid says 
of Echo may be applied here : '' Nee loqui prius 
ipsa didicit nee reticere loquenti." They wait till 
something new comes out from others ; examine 
its merits, and reject it, or make it reverberate 
through the rest of Europe. 

After all, I know not whether they should be 
allowed any national character for polite learning. 
All their taste is derived to them from neighbour- 
ing nations, and that in a language not their own. 
They somewhat resemble their brokers, who trade 
for immense sums without having any capital. 

The other countries of Europe may be con- 
sidered as immersed in ignorance, or making but 
feeble efforts to rise. Spain has long fallen from 
amazipg Europe with her wit, to amusing them 
with the greatness of her catholic credulity. Rome 
considers her as the most favourite of all her 
children, and school divinity still reigns there in 
triumph. In spite of all attempts of the Marquis 
D'Ensanada, who saw with regret the barbarity 
of his countrymen, and bravely offered to oppose 
it by introducing new systems of learning, and 
suppressing the seminaries of monastic ignorance 
— m spite of the ingenuity of Padre Feio, whose 
book of vulgar errors so finely exposes the monk- 
ish stupidity of the times, — the religious have 
prevailed. Ensanada has been banished, and now 
lives in exile. Feio has incurred the hatred and 



contempt of every bigot whose errors he has 
attempted to oppose, and feels, no doubt, the 
unremitting displeasure of the priesthood. Per- 
secution is a tribute the great must ever pay for 
pre-eminence. 

It is a little extraordinary, however, how Spain, 
whose genius is naturally fine, should be so much 
behind the rest of Europe in this particular ; or 
why school divinity should hold its ground there 
for nearly six hundred years. The reason must 
be, that philosophical opinions, which are other- 
wise transient, acquire stability in proportion as 
they are connected with the laws of the country ; 
and philosophy and law have nowhere been so 
closely united as here. 

Sweden has of late made some attempts in 
polite learning in its own language. Count Tes- 
sin's instructions to the prince, his pupil, are no 
bad beginning. If the Muses can fix their resi- 
dence so far northward, perhaps no country bids 
so fair for their reception. They have, I am told, 
a language rude but energetic ; if so, it will bear 
a polish. They have also a jealous sense of 
liberty, and that strength of thinking peculiar to 
northern climates, without its attendant ferocity. 
They will certainly in time produce somewhat 
great, if their intestine divisions do not unhappily 
prevent them. 

The history of polite learning in Denmark may 
be comprised in the life of one single man : it rose 
and fell with the late famous Baron Holberg. 
This was, perhaps, one of the most extraordinary 
personages that has done honour to the present 
century. His being the son of a private sentinel 
did not abate the ardour of his ambition, for he 
learned to read though without a master. Upon 
the death of his father, being left entirely desti- 
tute, he was involved in all that distress which is 
common among the poor, and of which the great 
have Scarcely any idea. However, though only a 
boy of nine years old, he still persisted in pursuing 
his studies, travelled about from school to school, 
and begged his learning and his bread. When at 
the age of seventeen, instead of applying himself 
to any of the lower occupations, which seem best 
adapted to such circumstances, he was resolved to 
travel for improvement from Norway, the place of 
his birth, to Copenhagen, the capital city of Den- 
mark. He lived there by teaching French, at the 
same time avoiding no opportunity of improve- 
ment that his scanty funds could permit. But his 
ambition was not to be restrained, or his thu*st of 
knowledge satisfied, until he had seen the world. 
Without money, recommendations, or friends, he 
undertook to set out upon his travels, and make 
the tour of Europe on foot. A good voice, and a 
trifling skill in music, were the only finances he 
had to support an undertaking so extensive ; so 
he travelled by day, and at night sung at the 
doors of peasants' houses to get himself a lodging. 
In this manner, while yet very young, Holberg 
passed through France, Germany, and Holland ; 
and coming over to England, took up his residence 
for two years in the university of Oxford. Here 
he subsisted by teaching French and music, and 
wrote his universal history, his earliest, but worst 
performance. Furnished with all the learning of 
Europe, he at last thought proper to return to 
Copenhagen, where his ingenious productions 
quickly gained him that favour he deserved. He 



composed not less than eighteen comedies. Those 
in his own huiguage are said to excel, and those 
which are translated into French have peculiar 
merit. He was honoured with nobility, and en- 
riched by the bounty of the king ; so that a life 
begun in contempt and penury, ended in opulence 
and esteem. 

Thus we see in what a low state polite learning 
is in the countries I have mentioned, — either past 
its prime, or not yet arrived at maturity. And 
though the sketch I have drawn be general, yet it 
was for the most part taken on the spot. I am 
sensible, however, of the impropriety of national 
reflection : and did not truth bias me more than 
inclination in this particular, I should, instead of 
the account already given, have presented the 
reader with a panegyric on many ot the indivi- 
duals of every country-, whose merits deserve the 
warmest strains of praise. Apostol Zeno, Alga- 
rotti, Goldoni, Miiratori, and Stay, in Italy — 
Ilaller, Klopstock, and Rabner, in Germany — 
Muschenbrook, and Gaubius, in HoUand, — all 
deserve the highest applause. Men like these, 
united by one bond, pursuing one design, spend 
their labour and their lives in making their fel- 
low-creatures happy, and in repairing the breaches 
caused by ambition. In this light, the meanest 

C* '^osopher, though all his possessions are his 
p or his cell, is more truly valuable than he 
whose name echoes to the shout of the million, and 
who stands in all the glare of admiration. In this 
light, though poverty and contemptuous neglect 
are all the wages of his good-will from mankind, 
yet the rectitude of his intention is an ample re- 
compense ; and self-applause for the present, and 
the alluring prospect of fame for futurity, reward 
his labours. The perspective of life brightens 
upon us, when terminated by an object so enarm- 
ing. Every intermediate image of want, banish- 
ment, or sorrow, receives a lustre from its distant 
influouco. With this in view, the patriot, philo- 
sopher, and poet, have often looked with calmness 
on disgrace and famine, and rested on their straw 
with cheerful serenity. Even the last teirors of 
departing nature abate of their severity, and look 
kindly on him who considers his sufferings as a 
passport to immortality, and lays his sorrows on 
tho bed of fame. 



CHAPTER VI. 

OF FOLTTK LaARNINO IN FRANCK. 

We have hitherto seen, that wherever the poet 
was permitted to begin by improving his native 
language, polite learning flourished : but where 
the critic undertook the same task, it has never 
risen to any degree of perfection. Let us now 
examine the merits of modern learning in France 
and England ; where, though it may be on the 
decline, yet it is still capable of retrieving much 
of its former splendour. In other places learning 
has not yet been planted, or has suffered a total 
decay. To attempt amendment there, would be 
only like the application of remedies to an insen- 
sible or a mortified part ; but here, there is still 
life, and there is hope. And indeed the French 
themselves are so far from giving into any de- 
spondence of this kind, that, on the contrary, they 



admire the progress they are daily maluDg in eTci7 
science. That levity, for which we are apt te 
despise this nation, is probably the principal soaree 
of their happiness. An agreeable obUvion of pMt 
pleasures, a freedom from soiicitode about fotore 
ones, and a poignant sest of every present eajoj* 
ment, if they be not philosophy, aie at least exeeU 
lent substitutes. By this they are taught to regard 
the pmod in which they live with admimtioiL 
The present manners, and the present convem- 
tion, surpass all that preceded. A similar entka- 
siasm as strongly tinctures their learning and 
their taste. While we, with a despondence cfa^ 
racteristic of our nature, are for Temoring back 
British excellence to the reign of Queen Eliabetk, 
our most happy rivals of the Continent ery up the 
writers of the present times with laptnre, and 
regard the age of Louis XV. as the true AagoBtam 
age of France. 

The truth is, their present writers have not 
fallen so far short of the menta of their aneeston 
as ours have done. That self-sufficiency now 
mentioned, may have been of service to them in 
this particular. By fancying themselves superior 
to their ancestors, they have been encouraged to 
enter the lists with confidence ; and by not being 
dazzled at the i^lendour of another's reputation, 
have sometimes had sagacity to mark oat an 
unbeaten path to fame for themselves. 

Other causes also may be assigned, thai tiieir 
second growth of genius is still nH>re vigoroai 
than ours. Their encouragements to merit are 
more skilfully directed ; the link of patronage and 
learning still continues unbroken. The Frendi 
nobility have certainly a most pleasing way of 
satisf^mg the vanity of an author, without indulg- 
ing his avarice. A man of literary merit is sore 
of being caressed by the great, tiioug^ seldoni 
enridbed. His pension from the crown just aiqi- 
plies half a competence, and the sale of his laboon 
makes some small addition to his cironmstanoes. 
Thus the author leads a life of splendid poverty, 
and seldom becomes wealthy or indolent enoogfa 
to discontinue an exertion of those abilities by 
which he rose. With the English it is different. 
Our writers of rising merit are generally neglected, 
while the few of an established reputation an 
overpaid by luxurious affluence. The young 
encounter every hardship which generally attends 
upon aspiring indigence ; the old enjoy the vulgar, 
and perhaps the more prudent satisfSaction, of 
putting riches in competition with fiune. Those 
are often seen to spend their youth in want and 
obscurity ; these are sometimes found to lead 
an old age of indolence and avarice. But such 
treatment must naturally be expected from Eng- 
lishmen, whose national character it is to be slow 
and cautious in making friends, but violent in 
friendships once contracted. The English nobilitv, 
in short, are often known to give greater rewards 
to genius than the French, who, however, are 
much more judicious in the application of their 
empty favours. 

The fair sex in France have also not a little 
contributed to prevent the decline of taste and 
literature, by expecting such qualifications in their 
admirers. A man of Gabion at Paris, however 
contemptible we may think him here, most be 
acquainted with the reigning modes of philosophy 
as well as of dress, to be able to entertam his mis- 
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la agreeahl}'. The aprightly peda 
IB caugbt by dumb allow, by the Bqnecze of the 
id, or tbe ogling uf a. bronil gyo ; bnt must be 
pDrBUed at odiw druagh all tbe labyrintha of tbe 
Newtonian Byatemj nr the metOiph^ica of Locke, 
seen aa bright a circle of beautj at the 
il leolurea of Ronelle as gracing the coort 
of Versailles. Aud indeed wiaduni never appeara 
so riutrmtng, as when graced and protected by 

To these advantages may bo added the reception 
of tJinr language in the diflerent courts of Bumpe. 
An author who excela ia sure of baviug all tlie 
polite fur admirers, and is enoouraged to write, by 
I the pleaaing expectation of nnivBraal fan 
I to tliis, tlmC those countries who can mak' 
good from their own languid, have lately begun 
to write in thi», Bonie uf whose productions eor 
tribute to support the pFesent lilcrury repalalh 

There are, therefore, many among the French 
rfao da bnnour to the present age, and whose 
citings will be transmitted to posterity with an 
mple share of fame. Some ut the most eele- 
bisted are as follow :— 

Voltaire, whose voluminous yet spirited prodnc- 
ions arc too well known to requira a eulogy. 
I Dues he not resemble the oh ampion mentioned by 
Xenophon, of great reputation in all the gymiuutic 
exerciseB 'united, but inferior to each ahampion 
I singly, who encels only in one I 
I Montesquieu, a name equally deserving fame 
with the fumner. TheSinrit of Lavreia an instance 
j how much genius ia able to lead learning. His 
syBtem has been adopted bythe literati ; and yet, 
is it not possible for opinions etjually plausible t« 
be formed upon opposite principles, if a genius 
like his could be found to attempt such an under- 
taking! He semis more a poet than a philosopher. 
RousseDu of Geneva, a professed nHLn>lukt«r, or, 
more properly speaking, a philosopher enraged 
with one half of mankind, hecauaa they unavoid- 
ably make the other half unhappy. Such senti- 
ments are generally the result of niueh good-nature 
and little experience. 

Piron, an author nosaesaed of as much wit as 
any man alive, yet witli as little prudence to turn 
it to his own advantage. A comedy of his, called 
La M^tromanie, is the best theatrical production 
that baa appeared of late in Europe. But I know 
not whether 1 should most commend his genius 
or censure his obscenity. His Ode k Priape has 
justly excluded him from a place in tlie Academy 
of Bellea-Lettres. However, the good-natured 



,: nuinefdljamalsrien, 

Cr^illnn, junior, a writer of real merit, bnt 
I guilty of the some indelicate faults with tbe former. 

WJt employed in dressing up obscenity, is like the 

art used in painting a corpse i it may be thus 
I rendered tolerable'to one sense, bnt faila not 

quickly to offend some other. 

Gresaet is agreeable ttnd easy. His comedy 

calledtheMtfcunt,and a humDrouspocni entitled 
I Vert- Vert, have original merit. He vias bred a 

Jesnit ; but bis wit procured his diamisaion {torn 



the society. This last work particularly could ] 
expect no pardon from tlie G>nvent, being a m 
against nunneries I 

D'Alembert haa united an extenwve skill in j 
scientiflcal learning with the moat refined taste for 
the polite arts. Hia e^toellence in both haa pro- 
cured him a aeat in each Academy. 

Diderot Is an elegant writer and subtle re 
He ia the supposed author of the famous Thesis 
which the Abb£ Prade suxtained before tiie | 
doctors of the Sorbonne. It was levelled against . 
Christianity, and the Sorbonne too hastily gave it ' 
their sanction. They perceived its pnrpoit, how.< 
ever, when it was too late. The college was brought 
into some contempt, and the Abb^ obliged to lake 
refuBC at the eoni-t of Berlin. 

a add tbe 



The catalogue might be increased with aevsral 
other authors of merit, such as Marivaux, Le 
Franc, Saint Foix, Deatouchca, and Modonville ; 
but let it auffice to say, that by these the character 
of t)ie present age is tolerably sn]ii>urted. Though i 
their poets ssldom rise to fine enthnaiastn, they | 
never sink into abaurdity ; tliough They fai' 
aatoaish, they are genemlly poasefficd of laleo 

The age of Louis XIV., notwithstanding these 
respeclaiile names, is still vastly superior. " 
beside the general tendency of critical corruf 
which shall he spoken of by and by, there are 
other symptoms which indicate a decline. There | 
is, for Instance, a fondness of scepticism 
runs through the woiita of lome of the 
applauded writers, and which the numerous clasa 
of their imilatora have contributed to difiiise. 
Nothing can be a more certain sign that genins is 
in the wane, than its being obliged to fly to paradox 
for support, and attempting to be erroneously 
agreeable. A man who, with all the impotence 
of wit, and all the eager desires of ipfitlelity, n " 
against the religion o! bis country, may raise 
donbla, but will never give conviction ; ^1 he can 
do is to render society less happy tluui he found 
it. It was a good manner which the father of tiie 
late poet Saint Foix look to reclaim his son from 
this juvenile error. The young poet hi 
himself up for tome time in his study; and his ' 
father, willing to know what had engaged his atten- 
tion so closely, upon entering, found him busied 
in drawing up a new system of religion, and 
endeavouring to show the absurdity of that already 
established. The old man Knew by experience, 
that it was useless to endeavour to convince a vun 
young man by right reason, so only detured hia 
company np stairs. When come into the father'a 
apartment, he takes his son by the hand, and, 
drawing back a curtain at one end of the room, 
discovered a crucifix exquisitely painted^ "My 
son," says he, " yon desire to change the religiou 
of ynur country, — behold the fate of a reformer." 
The truth is, vanity is more apt to misguide men 
tiian false reasoning. As some would ratlier he 
conspicuous in a mob, than unnoticed oven in a 
privy-council, so others rhooee rather to be fore- 
most in tiio retinne of error, than follow in the 
train of truth. Wliat influence the conduct of 
such writers may have on the morals of a people, 
is not my husiness here to determine. Certam I 
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am, that it has a manifest tendency to subvert the 
literary merits of the country in view. The 
change of religion in every nation has hitherto 
produced barbarism and ignorance ; and such 
will be probably its consequences in every future 
period. For when the laws and opinions of so- 
ciety are made to chish, harmony is dissolved, 
and all the parts of peaco unavoidably crushed in 
the encounter. 

The writers of this country have also of late 
fallen into a method of considering every part of 
ai't and science as arising from simple principles. 
The success of Montesquieu, and one or two more, 
has induced all the suboi*dinate ranks of genius 
into vicious imitation. To this end they turn to 
our view that side of the subject which contributes 
to support their hypothesis, while the objections 
are generally passed over in silence. Thus an 
universal system rises from a partial representa- 
tion of the question, a whole is concluded from a 
part, a book appears entirely new, and the fancy- 
built fabric is styled for a short time very inge- 
nious. In this maimer, we have seen of late 
almost every subject in morals, natural history, 
politics, economy, and commerce treated. Subjects 
naturally proceeding on many principles, and some 
even opposite to each other, are all taught to pro. 
ceed along the line of systematic simplicity, and 
continue, like other agreeable falsehoods, extremely 
pleasing till they are detected. 

I must still add another fault, of a nature some- 
what similar to the former. As those above- 
mentioned are for contracting a single science 
into system, so those I am going to speak of are 
for drawing up a system of all the sciences united. 
Such undertakings as these are carried on by 
different writers cemented into one body, and con- 
curring in the same design by the mediation of a 
bookseller. From these inauspicious combinations 
proceed those monsters of learning, the Trevoux, 
Encyclop^dies, and Bibliotheques of the age. In 
making these, men of every rank in literature are 
employed, wits and dunces contribute their share, 
and Diderot, as well as Desraarets, are candidates 
for oblivion. The genius of the first supplies the 
gale of favour, and the latter adds the useful 
ballast of stupidity. By such means, the enor- 
mous mass heavily makes its way among the 
public, and, to borrow a bookseller's phrase, the 
whole impression moves off. These great collec- 
tions of learning may serve to make us inwardly 
repine at our own ignorance ; may serve, when 
gilt and lettered, to adorn the lower shelves of a 
regular library ; but woe to the reader who, not 
daunted at the immense distance between one 
great pasteboard and the other, opens the volume, 
and explores his way through a region so exten- 
sive, but barren of entertainment 1 No unexpected 
landscape there to delight the imagination ; no 
diversity of prospect to cheat the painful journey. 
He sees the wide extended desert lie before him : 
what is past only increases his terror of what is 
to come. His course is not half finished ; he 
looks behind him with affright, and forward with 
despair. Perseverance is at last overcome, and a 
night of oblivion lends its friendly aid to terminate 
the perplexity. 



CHAPTER VII. 

or LCABVINO IN ORSAT BBITAIir. 

To acquire a character for learning among At 
English at present, it is necessary to know loidi 
more than is either important or nseftiL It seoBi 
the spirit of the times for men here to ezhtnk 
their natural sagacity in exploring the intricMMi 
of another man's thought, and thus never to haft 
leisure to think for themselves. Others have 
carried on learning from that stage, where the 
good sense of our ancestors have thought it too 
minute, or too speculative, to instruct or amua 
By the industry of such, tlie sciences, which in 
themselves are easy of access, affright the learner 
with the severity of their appearance. He sees 
them surrounded with speculation and subtlety, 
placed there by their professors as if with a view 
of deterring his approach. Hence it happen^ 
that the generality of readers fly from the sdiolir 
to the compiler, who offers them a more safe and 
speedy conveyance. 

From this fault, also, arises that mntual eon- 
tempt between the scholar and the man of the 
world, of which every day's experience foniiaheth 
instances. 

The man of taste, however, stands neutral in 
this controversy. He seems placed in a middle 
station, between the world and the cell, between 
learning and common sense. He teaches the 
vulgar on what part of a character to lay the 
emphasis of praise, and the scholar where to point 
his application so as to deserve it. By his meani) 
even the philosopher acquires popular apj^nse^ 
and all that are truly great the admiration of 
posterity. By means of polite learning alone, the 
patriot and the hero, the man who praiseth virtue 
and he who practises it, who fighto successfaDy 
for his country or who dies in its defence, beoomee 
immortal. But this taste now seems cultivated 
with less ardour than formerly, and consequently 
the public must one day expect to see the advan- 
tages arising from it, and the exquisite pleasures 
it affords our leisure, entirely annihilated. For 
if, as it should seem, the rewards of genius are 
improperly directed ; if those who are capable of 
supporting the honour of the times by their writ- 
ings prefer opulence to fame ; if the stage should 
be shut to writers of merit, and open only to 
interest or intrigue ; if such should happen to be 
the vile complexion of the times, (and that it is 
nearly so we shall shortly see,) the very virtue of 
the age will be forgotten by posterity, and nothing 
remembered, except our filling a chasm in the 
registers of time, or having served to continue the 
species* 






CHAPTER VIII. 

OF REWARDING OKNIUB IS KNGLAlfD. 

There is nothing authors are more apt to 
lament, than want of encouragement from the age. 
Whatever their differences in other respects, tbe^ 
are all ready to unite in this complaint, and ea^ 
indirectly offers himself as an instance of the truth 
of his assertion. 

The beneficed divine, whose wants are only 
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imaginary, expostulates as bitterly as the poorest 
author. Should interest or good fortune advance 
the divine to a bishopric, or the poor son of Par- 
nassus into that place which the other has resigned, 
both are authors no longer : the one goes to 
prayers once a-day, kneels upon cushions of velvet, 
•nd thanks gracious Heaven for having made the 
dreumstances of all mankind so extremely happy ; 
the other battens on all the delicacies of life, 
enjoys his wife and his easy chair, and sometimes, 
for ^e sake of conversation, deplores the luxury 
of these degenerate days. 

All encouragements to merit are therefore mis- 
applied, which make the author too rich to con- 
tmue his profession. There can be nothing more 
just than the old observation, that authors, like 
running horses, should be fed, but not fattened. 
If we would continue them in our service, we 
should reward them with a little money and a 
ipreat deal of praise, still keeping their avarice 
subservient to their ambition. Not that I think a 
writer incapable of filling an employment with 
dignity : I would only insinuate, that when made 
s bishop or statesman, he will continue to please 
w as a writer no longer ; as, to resume a former 
allusion, the running horse, when fattened, will 
still be fit for very useful purposes, though unqua- 
lified for a courser. 

No nation gives greater encouragements to 
learning than we do ; yet, at the same time, none 
are so injudicious in the application. We seem to 
confer them with the same view that statesmen 
have been known to grant employments at court, 
rather as bribes to silence than incentives to emu- 
lation. 

Upon this principle, all our magnificent endow- 
ments of coUeges are erroneous, and, at best, 
more frequently enrich the prudent than reward 
the ingenious. A lad, whose passions are not 
strong enough in youth to mislead him from that 
path of science which his tutors, and not his incli- 
nations, have chalked out, by four or five years' 
perseverance, may probably obtain every advan- 
tage and honour his college can bestow. I forget 
whether the simile has been used before, but I 
would compare the man, whose youth has been 
thus passed in the tranquillity of dispassionate 
prudence, to liquors which never ferment, and 
oonsequently, continue always muddy. Passions 
may raise a commotion in the youthful breast, but 
they disturb only to refine it. However this be, 
mean talents are often rewarded in colleges with 
an easy subsistence. The candidates for prefer- 
ments of this kind often regard their admission 
as a patent for future indolence ; so that a life 
begun in studious labour, is often continued in 
luxurious indolence. 

Among the universities abroad, I have ever 
observed their riches and their learning in a 
reciprocal proportion, their stupidity and pride 
increasing with their opulence. Happening once, 
in conversation with Gaubius of Leyden, to men- 
tion the college of Edinburgh, he began by com- 
plaining, that all the English students who for- 
merly oime to his university, now went entirely 
there ; and the fact surprised him more, as Leyden 
was now as well as ever furnished with masters, 
excellent in their respective professions. He con- 
cluded by asking, if the professors of Edinburgh 
rich I I replied, that the salary of a pro- 



fessor there seldom amounted to more than thirty 
pounds a year. " Poor men," says he, ** I heartily 
wish they were better provided for ; until they 
become rich, we can have no expectation of Eng- 
lish students at Leyden.'' 

Premiums,also, proposed for literary excellence, 
when given as encouragements to boys, may be 
useful ; but when designed as rewards to men, are 
certainly misapplied. We have seldom seen a 
performance of any great merit, in consequence 
of rewards proposed in this manner. Who has 
ever observed a writer of any eminence, a can. 
didate in so precarious a contest I The man who 
knows the real value of his own genius, will no 
more venture it upon an uncertainty, than he 
who knows the true use of a guinea will stake it 
with a sharper. 

Every encouragement given to stupidity, when 
known to be such, is also a negative insult upon 
genius. This appears in nothing more evident, 
than the undistinguished success of those who 
solicit subscriptions. When first brought into 
fashion, subscriptions were conferred upon the 
ingenious alone, or those who were reputed such. 
But at present, we see them made a resource of 
indigence, and requested, not as rewards of merit, 
but as a relief of distress. If tradesmen happen 
to want skill in conducting their own business, 
yet they are able to write a book ; if mechanics 
want money, or ladies shame, they write books 
and solicit subscriptions. Scarcely a morning 
passes, that proposals of this nature are not thrust 
into the half-opening doors of the rich, with, per- 
haps, a paltry petition, showing the author's wants, 
but not his merits. I would not willingly prevent 
that pity which is due to indigence ; but while the 
streams of liberality are thus diffused, they must, 
in the end, become proportionably shallow. 

What, then, are the proper encouragements of 
genius ? I answer, subsistence and respect ; for 
these are rewards congenial to its nature. Every 
animal has an aliment peculiarly suited to its con- 
stitution. The heavy ox seeks nourishment from 
eaHh ; the light chameleon has been supposed to 
exist on air ; a sparer diet even than this will 
satisfy the man of true genius, for he makes a 
luxurious banquet upon empty applause. It is 
this alone which has inspired all that ever was 
truly great and noble among us. It is, as Cicero 
finely calls it, the echo of virtue. Avarice is the 
passion of inferior natui*es — money the pay of the 
common herd. The author who di*aws his quill 
merely to take a purse, no more deserves success 
than he who presents a pistol. 

When the link between patronage and learning 
was entire, then all who deserved fame were in a 
capacity of attaining it. When the great Somers 
was at the helm, patronage was fashionable among 
our nobility. The middle ranks of mankind, who 
generally imitate the great, then followed their 
example, and applauded from fashion, if not from 
feeling. I have heard an old poet * of that glorious 
age say, that a dinner with his lordship has pro- 
cured him invitations for the whole week following 
— that an airing in his patron's chariot has sup- 
plied him with a citizen's coach on every future 
occasion. For who would not be proud to enter- 
tain a man who kept 90 much good company ? 

But this link now seems entirely broken. Since 

♦ Dr. Young. 
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the days of a certain prime minister, of inglorious 
memory, the learned have been kept pretty much 
at a distance. A iockev, or a laced player, sup- 
plies the place of the scnolar, poet, or the man of 
virtue. Those conversations, once the result of 
wisdom, wit, and innocence, are now turned to 
humbler topics, little more behig expected from a 
companion than a laced coat, a pliant bow, and 

an immoderate friendship for a well-served 

table. 

Wit, when neglected by the great, is generally 
despised by the vulgar. Those who are unac- 
quainted with the world, are apt to funcv the man 
of wit as leading a very agreeable life. I'lioy con- 
clude, perhaps, that he is attended to with silent 
admiration, and dictates to the rest of mankind 
with all the elo([U(>nce of conscious superiority. 
Very different is his ])rc8cnt situation. lie is 
called an author, and all know that an autlior is a 
thing only to be laughed at. His person, not his 
jest, becomes the mirth of the company. At his 
approach, the most fat unthinking face brightens 
into malicious meaning. Even aldermen laugh, 
and revenge on him the ridicule which was lavished 
on their forefathers : 

Etiiun victiH rcdit in prtccordia virtus, 
YictoreAquc cadunt. 

It is, indeed, a reflection somewhat mortifying 
to the author, who breaks his ranks, and singles 
out for public favour, to think that he must com- 
bat contempt before he can arrive at glory — that 
he must expect to have all the fools of society 
united agamst him, before he can hope for the 
applause of the judicious. For this, however, he 
must prepare beforehand ; as those who have no 
idea of the difficulty of his eni))]oyment, will bo 
apt to regard his inactivity as idleness — and not 
having a notion of the pangs of uncomplying 
thought in themselves, it is not to be expected 
they should have any desire of rewarding it in 
others. 

Voltaire has finely described the hardships a 
man must encounter, who writes for the public. 
I need make no apology for the length of the quo- 
tation : 

** Your fate, m^ dear Le Fevre, is too strongly 
marked to peniiit your retiring. The bee must 
toil in making honey, the silk-worm must spin, 
the philosopher must dissect them, and you ai'e 
bom to sing of their labours. You must be a 
poet and a scholar, even though your inclinations 
should resist : nature is too strong for inclination. 
But hope not, my friend, to find tranquillity in ^le 
employment you are going to pursue. The route 
of genius is not less obstructed with disappoint- 
ment than that of ambition. 

" If you have the misfortune not to excel in 
your profession as a poet, repentance must tinc- 
ture all your future enjoyments : if you succeed, 
you maKe enemies. You tread a narrow path : 
contempt on one side, and hatred on the other, 
are ready to seize you upon the slightest deviation. 

" But why must I be hated ? you will i>erhaps 
reply ; why must I be persecuted for having 
written a pleasing poem, for having produced an 
applauded tragedy, or for otherwise instructing or 
amusing mankind or myself ? 

*' My dear friend, these very successes shall 
render you miserable for life. Let me suppose 
your pei'formance has merit — let me suppose you 



have surmounted the teaziog employments of 
printing and publishing, — how will you be able to 
lull the critics, who. Eke Cerberus, are posted at 
all the avenues of literature, and who settle tbe 
merits of every new performance I How, I nj, 
will you be able to make them open in your &voiir ! 
There are always three or four literary joumb 
in France, as many in Holland, each Bupportug 
opposite interests. The booksellers who guide 
these periodical compilations, find their aooMmt 
in being severe ; the authors employed by diem 
have wretchedness to add to their natural mali^ 
nity. Tlie majority may be in your &voar, bot 
you may depend on being torn by the rest Loaded I 
with unmerited scurrility, perhaps yon replj; 
they rejoin ; both plead at the bar of the pubUcy 
and boUi are condenmed to ridicule. 

'* But if you write for the stage, your ease is 
still more worthy of compassion. You are then 
to be judged by men whom the custom of the 
times has rendered contemptible. Irritated \>j 
their own inferiority, they exert all their little 
tyranny upon you, revenging upon the author the j 
insults they receive from the public. From saeh 
men, then, you are to expect your sentence. Sop- 
pose your piece admitted, acted : one sin^e iU- 
natured jest from the pit is sufficient to cancel all 
your labours. But allowing that it succeeds, there 
are an hundred squibs flying all abroad to prove 
tliat it should not have succeeded. You shall find 
your brightest scenes burlesqued by the ignorant; 
and the learned, who know a little Greek, and 
nothing of their native language, affect to deqpiee 
you. 

'' But, perhaps, with a panting heart you cany 
your piece before a woman of quality. Slie gives 
the labours of your brain to her maid to cut into 
shreds for curling her hair ; while the laced foot- ; 
man, who carries the gaudy livery of luxuiy, i 
insults your appearance, who bear the lively <^ 
indigence. 

« But granting your excellence has at last forced 
envy to confess Uiat your works have some merit; 
this, then, is all the reward you can expect while 
living. However, for this tribute of applaiue, 
you must expect persecution. You will be re- 
puted the author of scandal which you have never 
seen, of verses you despise, and of sentiments 
directly contrary to your own. Tn shor^ you 
must embark in some one party, or all parties 
will be against you. 

'^ There are among us a number of learned 
societies, where a lady presides, whose wit begins 
to twinkle when the splendour of her .beauty 
begins to decline. One or two men of learning 
compose her ministers of state. These must be 
flattered, or made enemies by being neglected. 
Thus, though you liad the merit of all antiquity 
united in your person, you grow old in misery 
and disgrace. Every place designed for men A 
letters, is filled up by men of intrigue. Some 
nobleman's private tutor, some court flatterer, 
shall bear away the prize, and leave you to a"piish 
and to disappointment." 

Yet it were well if none but the dunces of society 
were combined to render the profession of an I 
author ridiculous or unhappy. Men of the fint 
eminence ai'e often found to indulge this illiberal 
vein of raillery. Two contending writers often, 
by the opposition of their wit, render their pro- 
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ioQ ponlamptible io tliB eyes of ignorant per- 
bohb, who should have been taught to ndniire. 
" id yet, whatever the reader may think of him- 

blockheail tbnu the most sciilibliiig dunce he aSeclB 
Co ilcBpise. 

The poet's poverty U a standing topic of con- 
tempt. Hia writing for bread is on unpardonahle 
ofTeuce. Perhapa of all mankind on author in 
these times is tised most hardly. We keep him 
poor, and yet revile his poverty. Like angry 
parents who mrrcct their children till tliey cry, 
and then correct them for crying, we reproach 
him for living by his wit, and yet allow him no 

His taking refuge in garrets and cellam, has of 
late been violently objeeted to him, and that by 
men who, I dare hope, are more apt to pity than 
insult his diati^sa. Is poverty the writer's fault 1 
No doubt he knows how to prefer a, bottle of 
champaign to the nectar of the neighbonring ale- 
house, or a venison pasty to a plate of potHitoes. 
Want of delicacy ia not in him, bnt in ub, who deny 
* ' n the opportunity of making an elegant choice. 

Wit certainlyiB the property of those who have 

nor sbonid we be displeased if it is the only 
property a man sometimeB has. We must not un- 
derrate bim who uses it for subsistence, and flies 
from the ingratitude of the age even to a bookeeilcr 
for redress. If the profession of an author is to 
be laughed at by the stupid, it is certainly better 
to be contemptibly rich, than contemptibly poor. 
Far all the wit that everadomed the human mind, 
wSl at present no more shield the anther's poverty 
from ridicule, than his high-lop])ed gloves conce^ 
the unavoidable omissions of his laundress. 

To be more serious : new CsBhions, follies, and 



An autlior may be considered as a merciful sub- 
Lte to the legislature. He acts, not by punish- 
crimes, but preventing them. However vir- 
13 the present age, there may lie still groMfing 
employment foi' ridicule or reproof, for perEuaiion 
or satire. If the author Ire therefore still so neces- 
sary among us, let ua treat him with proper cou- 
Btderation as a child of the public, not a rent- 
charge on the community. And indeed a child 
of the public he is in atl respects ; for while so 
well able to direct others, how incapable is he 
&equently found of guiding himself! His sim- 
plicity exposes him to all the insidious approaches 
of cunning ; hiB_ sensibility, to the Blightest in- 
vaaiona of contempt. Though posiiesaed of for- 
titude to stand unmoved the cKpMted bursts of an 
earthquahe, yet of feelings so esquisitely poignant 
as to agonize under the slightest disappointment. 
&vbeii rest, tasteless meats, and causeless anxiety, 
shorten his life, or render it unfit for active em- 
ployment ; prolonged vigils and intense application 
still farther contract his span, and make bis time 
jlide insensibly away. Let ua not, theo, aggravate 
those natural ineonveniencea byneglect ; we have 
had snflicieut instances of this kind already. Sale 
and Moore will suffice for one age at leaat. But 
they arc dead, and tlieir sorrows are over. The 
neglected author of the Persian Eclognea, which, 
however inaccurate, excel any in our language, is 
atill alive. Happy, if insensible of our neglect, 
' raging at our mgratitude.* It is enough that 



the ape has already produced instances of men 
pressrag foremost in the lists of fame, and worthy 
of better times ; schooled by continued adversity 
into an hatred of their kind, flyini from thonght 
to drunketmess, yielding to the united pressnre of 
labour, penury, and sorrow, sinking unheeded, 
without one friend to drop a tear on their un- 
attended obsci^uies, and indebted to charity fur a 
grave. 

The author when nnpatronized by the great, has 
naturally recourse to the bookseller. There cui- 
not be perhaps imagined a combination more pre- 
judicial to tasle than this. It is the interest of the 
one to allow as little for writing, and of the other 
to write as much,as possible. Accordingly, tedious 
oompilations and periodical magazines are the 
result of their joint endeavours. In theae oircunl- 
stances, the author bida adieu to fame, writes for 
bread, and for that only imagination ia seldom 
called in. He aita down to address the venal muse 
with the most phlegmatic apaCliy ; and as we are 
lotd of the Russian, courts his mistress by falling 
asleep in her lap. His reputation never spreads 
in a wider circle than that of the trade, who gene- 
rally value him, not for the fineness of his ci>m- 
positiona, hut the quantity he works off in a given 

A long habit of writing for bread thus turns the 
ambition of every author at last into avarice. He 
finds that he has written many years, that the 
pnblie are scarcely acquainted even -with his name; 
be despaira of applause, and turns to profit which 
invites him. He finds that money proenrcH atl 
those advantages, that respect, and that ease, which 
he vainly expected from fame. ITius the roan 
who, under the protection of the great, might have 
done honour to humanity, when only patronized by 
the bookseller, becomes a thing little superior to 
the fellow who works at the press. 



CHAPTER IX. 



Tub faults already mentioned are such as learn- 
ing is often found to flourish under ; but there la 
one of a mnch mure dangerous nature, whicli has 
begun to fix itself among ua, — I mean criticism, 
which may properly he called the natural destroyer 
of polite loarmng. We have seen that critics, or 
those whose only business is to write hooks upon 
other books, are always more numerous, as learn- 
ing IB more diffused ; and experience has shown, 



which criticism produees may be deplored, but can 
scarcely bo remedied, aa the man who writes 
against the critics is obliged to add himself to the 
number. Other depravations in the republic of 
letters, such as affectation in some popular writer, 
leading others into vicious iuiilatian ; political 
stm^les m the state i a depravity of morals 
among the people ; ill-directed encouragement, or 
no encouragement, from the great, — these have 
been often found to co-operate in the decline ef 
literature ; and It has sometimes declined, aa in 
modei'n Italy, without them ; but an increase of 
criticism has always portended a decay. Of all 
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misfortunes, therefore, in the commonwealth of 
letters, this of judging from rule, and not from 
feeling, is the most serere. At such a tribunal no 
work of original merit can plexise. Sublimity, if 
carried to an exalted height, approaches burlesque, 
and humour sinks into vulgarity. The person who 
cannot feel may ridicule both as such, and bring 
rules to corroborate his assertion. There is, in 
short, no excellence in writing that such judges 
may not place among the neighbouring defects. 
Rules render the reader more difficult to be pleased, 
and abridge the author's power of pleasing. 

If we turn to either country, we shall perceive 
evident symptoms of this natural decay beginning 
to appear. Upon a moderate calculation, there 
seems to be as many volumes of criticism pub- 
lished in those countries, as of all other kinds of 
polite erudition united. Paris sends forth not less 
than four literary journals everj' month, the Annee 
Littdraire, and the Feuillc, by Fr^ron ; the Journal 
Eti-anger, by the Chevalier d'Arc ; and Le Mer- 
cure, by Marmontel. We have two literary re- 
views* in London, with critical newspapers and 
magazines without number. The compilers of 
these resemble the commoners of Rome ; they are 
all foir levelling property, not by increasing their 
own, but by diminishing that of others. The man 
who has any good-nature in his disposition must, 
however, be somewhat displeased to see distin- 
guished reputations often the sport of ignorance, 
— to see, by one false pleasantry, the future peace 
of a worthy man's life disturbed, and this only, 
because he has unsuccessfully attempted to instruct 
or amuse us. Though ill-nature is far from being 
wit, yet it is gcnei*a]]y laughed at as such. The 
critic enjoys the triumph, and ascribes to his parts 
what is only due to his effrontery. I fire with 
indignation, when I see persons wholly destitute of 
education and genius indent to the press, and thus 
turn book-makers, adding to the sin of cnticism 
the sin of ignorance also ; whose trade is a bad 
one, and who are bad workmen in the trade. 

When I consider those industrious men as 
indebted to the works of others for a precarious 
subsistence — when I see them coming down at 
stated intervals to rummage the bookseller's coun- 
ter for materials to work upon, it raises a smile, 
though mixed with pity. It reminds me of an 
animal called by naturalists the soldier. '^ This 
little creature," says the historian, *^ is passionately 
fond of a shell, but not being supplied with one by 
nature, has recourse to the deserted shell of some 
other. I have seen these harmless reptiles," 
continues he, " come down once a-year from the 
mountains, rank and file, cover the whole shore, 
and ply busily about, each in request of a shell to 
please it. Nothing can be more amusing than 
their industry upon this occasion. One shell ia 
too big, another too little : they enter and keep 
possession sometimes a good while, until one is, at 
last, found entirely to please. When all are thus 
properly equipped, they march up again to the 
mountains, and live in their new acquisition till 
under a necessity of changing." 

There is indeed scarcely an error of which our 
present writers are guilty, that does not arise from 
their opposing systems ; there is scarcely an error 
that criticism cannot be brought to excuse. From 
this proceeds the affected security of our odes, the 
* The M0NTH1.T and the Critical. 



tuneless flow of our blank Terse, the pompooi 
epithet, laboured diction, and every other devit- 
tion from common sense, which procures the poet 
the applause of the month : he is pnuaed hj tX^ 
read by a few, and soon forgotten. 

There never was an unbeaten path trodden hf 
the poet that the critic did not endeavour to n- 
claim him, by calling his attempt innovitioii. 
This might be instanced in Dante, who fint fol- 
lowed nature, and was persecuted by the eritiaai 
long as he lived. Thus novelty, one of the greit- 
est beauties in poetry, must be avoided, or the 
connoisseur be displeased. It is one of the durf 
privileges, however, of genius, to fly from the held 
of imitators by some happy singularity ; for, AxM 
he stand still, his heavy pursuers will at length 
certainly come up, and fairly dispute the victory. 

The ingenious Mr. Hogarth used to assert, thit 
every one except the connoisseur was a judge of 
painting. The same may be asserted of writiog. 
The public, in general, set the whole piece in ikit 
proper point of view ; the critic lays his eye dose 
to all its minuteness, and condemns or approres 
in detail. And this may be the reason why bo 
many writers at present are apt to appeal from 
the tribunal of cnticism to that of the people. 

From a desire in the critic, of grafting the qnrit 
of ancient languages upon the Engliish, have pro* 
ceeded of late several disagreeable instances of 
pedantry. Among the number, I think we may 
reckon blank verse. Nothing but the greatest 
sublimity of subject can render such a measore 
pleasing ; however, we now see it used upon the 
most trivial occasions. It has particularlv fomid 
its way into our didactic poetry, and is likely to 
bring that species of composition into disrepute, 
for which the English are deservedly famous. 

Those who aro acquainted with writing, know 
that our language runs almost naturally into blank 
verse. The writers of our novels, romances, and 
all of this class who have no notion of style, na- 
turally hobble into this unharmonious measure. 
If rhymes, therefore, be more difficult, for that 
very reason I would have our poets write in 
rhyme. Such a restriction upon the thought of a 
good poet, often lifts and increases the vehemoiee 
of every sentiment ; for fancy, like a fountain, 
plays highest by diminishing the aperture. Bnt 
rhymes, it will be said, are a remnant of monkish 
stupidity, an innovation upon the poetry of the 
ancients. They are but indifferently acquainted 
with antiquity who make the assertion. Rhymes 
are probably of older date than either the Greek 
or Latin dactyl and spondee. The Celtic, which is 
allowed to be the first language spoken in Eunipe, 
has ever preserved them, as we may find in the 
Edda of Iceland, and the Irish carols, still sung 
among the original inhabitants of that island. 
Olaus Wormius gives us some of the Teutonic 
poetry in this way ; and Pontoppidan, Bishop of 
Bergen, some of the Norwegian. In short, this 
jingle of sounds is almost natural to mankind : at 
least it is so to our language, if we may judge from 
many unsuccessful attempts to throw it off. 

I should not have employed so much time in 
opposing this erroneous innovation, if it were not 
apt to introduce another in its train, — I mean, a ! 
disgusting solemnity of manner into our poetiy ; 
and, as the prose writer has been ever found to 
follow the poet, it must consequently bankh in 



both all that agreeable trifling, which, if I may so 
express it, often deceives us into instruction. The 
finest sentiment and the most weighty truth may 
pot on a pleasant face, and it is even virtuous to 
jest when serious advice must be disgusting. But, 
instead of this, the most trifling performance 
among us now assumes all the didactic stffness of 
wisdom. The most diminutive son of fame or of 
fiunine has his toe and his us, his firstlies and his 
secondliesy as methodical as if bound in cow-hide 
and closed with clasps of brass. Were these 
Monthly Reviews and Magazines frothy, pert, or 
absurd, they might find some pardon ; but to be 
dull and dronish is an encroachment on the prero- 
gative of a folio. These things should be consi- 
dered as ''pills to purge melancholy ; *' they should 
be made up in our splenetic climate to be taken 
as physic, and not so as to be used when we 
take it. 

However, by the power of one single mono- 
syllable, our critics have almost got the victory 
over humour amongst us. Does the poet paint 
the absurdities of the vulgar, then he is low; 
does he exaggerate the features of folly to render 
it more thoroughly ridiculous, he is then very 
iow» In short, they have proscribed the comic or 
satirical muse from every walk but high life, which, 
though abounding in fools as well as the hum- 
bler station, is by no means so fi*uitful in absurdity. 
Among well-bred fools we may despise much, but 
have little to laugh at ; nature seems to present 
us with a universal blank of silk, ribbons, smiles, 
and whispers. Absurdity is the poet's game, and 
good-breeding is the nice concealment of absurd- 
ities. The truth is, the critic generally mistakes 
humour for wit, which is a very different excel- 
lence. Wit raises human nature above its level ; 
humour acts a contrary part, and equally depresses 
it. To expect exalted humour is a contradiction 
in terms ; and the critic, by denuinding an impos- 
sibility from the comic poet, has, in effect, banished 
new comedy from the stage. But, to put the same 
thought in a different light : when an unexpected 
similitude in two objects strikes the imagination — 
in other words, when a thing is wittily expressed 
—all our pleasure turns into admiration of the 
artist, who had fancy enough to draw the picture. 
When a thing is humorously described, our burst 
of laughter proceeds from a very different cause : 
we compare the absurdity of the character repre- 
sented with our own, and triumph in our con- 
scious superiority. No natural defect can be a 
cause of laughter, because it is a misfortune to 
which ourselves are liable. A defect of this kind 
changes the passion into pity or horror. We only 
laugh at those instances of moral absurdity, to 
which we are conscious we ourselves are not 
liable. For instance, should I describe a man as 
wanting his nose, there is no humour in this, as it 
is an accident to which human nature is subject, 
and may be any man's case ; but, should I repre- 
sent this man without his nose as extremely curious 
in the choice of his snuff-box, we here see him 
guilty of an absurdity of which we imagine it 
impossible for ourselves to be guilty, and therefore 
applaud our own good sense on the comparison. 
Thus then, the pleasure we receive from wit turns 
on the admiration of another ; that which we feel 
from humour, centres m the admiration of our- 
selves. The poet, therefore, must place the object 



he would have the subject of humour in a state 
of inferiority ; in other words, the subject of hu- 
mour must be low. 

The solemnity worn by many of our modem 
writers, is, I fear, often the mask of dulness ; for 
certain it is, it seems to fit every author who 
pleases to put it on. By the complexion of many 
of our late publications, one might be apt to cry 
out with Cicero, Civem mehercule non puto esse 
qui his temporibus ridere possii.^-.** On my con- 
science, I believe we have all forgot to laugh in 
these days." Such writers probably make no dis- 
tinction between what is praised and what is 
pleasing ; between those commendations which the 
reader pays his own discernment, and those which 
are the genuine result of his sensations. It were 
to be wished, therefore, that we no longer found 
pleasure with the inflated style that has for some 
years been looked upon as fine writing, and which 
every young writer is now obliged to adopt, if he 
chooses to be read. We should now dispense 
with loaded epithet and dressing up trifles with 
dignity. For, to use an obvious instance, it is not 
those who make the greatest noise with their 
wares in the streets that have most to sell. Let 
us, instead of writing finely, try to write naturally ; 
not hunt after lofty expressions to deliver mean 
ideas, nor be for ever gaping, when we only mean 
to deliver a whisper. 



CHAPTER X. 



OF THS 8TA0K. 



Our theatre has been generally confessed to 
share in this general decline, though partaking of 
the show and decoration of the Italian opera, with 
the propriety and declamation of French perform- j 
ance. The stage also is more magnificent with us ■ 
than any other in Europe, and the people in gene- 
ral fonder of theatrical entertainment. Yet still 
as our pleasures, as well as more important con- 
cerns, are generally managed by party, the stage 
has felt its influence. The managers, and all who 
espouse their side, are for decoration and orna- 
ment ; the critic, and all who have studied French 
decorum, are for regularity and declamation. Thus 
it is almost impossible to please both parties : and 
the poet, by attempting it, finds himself often inca- 
pable of pleasing either. If he introduces stage 
pomp, the critic consigns his performance to the 
vulgar ; if he indulges in recital and simplicity, it 
is accused of insipidity, or dry affectation. 

From the nature, therefore, of our theatre, and 
the genius of our country, it is extremely difficult 
for a dramatic poet to please his audience. But 
happy would he be, were these the only difficul- 
ties he had to encounter ; there are many other 
more dangerous combinations against the little 
wit of the age. Our poet's performance must 
undergo a process truly chemical, before it is pre- 
sented to the public. It must be tried in the 
manager's, fire, strained through a Ucenser, suffer 
from repeated corrections, till it may be a mere 
caput mortuum when it arrives before the public. 

The success, however, of pieces upon the stage 
would be of little moment, did it not influence the 
success of the same piece in the closet. Nay, I 
think it would be more for the interests of virtue, 
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if stage performances were read, not acted ; made 
rather our companions in the cabinet than on the 
theatre. While we are readers, every moral sen- 
timent strikes us in all its beauty, but the h)ve- 
sccnes are frigid, tawdry, and disgusting. When 
we are spectators, all the persuasives to vice re- 
ceive an additional lustre. The love-scene is 
aggravated, the obscenity heightened, the best 
actors figure in the most debauched characters, 
while the parts of morality, as they are called, are 
thrown to some mouthing machine, who puts even 
virtue out of countenance by his wretched imita- 
tion. 

But whatever be the incentives to vice which 
are found at the theatre, public pleasures are 
generally less guilty than solitary ones. To make 
our solitary satisfaction truly innocent, the actor 
is useful, as by his means the poet's work makes 
its way from the stage to the closet ; for all must 
allow, that the reader receives more benefit by 
perusing a well-written play, than by seeing it 
acti'd. 

But how is this rule inverted on our theatres at 
present ! Old pieces are revived, and scarcely 
any new ones admitted. The actor is ever in our 
eye, and the poet seldom permitted to appear ; the 
public are again obliged to ruminate over those 
hashes of absurdity, which were disgusting to our 
ancestors even in an age of ignorance ; and the 
stage, instead of serving the people, is nuide sub- 
servient to the interests of avarice. 

We seem to be pretty much in the situation of 
travellers at a Scotch inn. Vile entertainment is 
served up, complained of, and sent down ; up comes 
worse, and that also is changed ; and every change 
makes our wretched cheer more unsavoury. What 
must be done ? only sit down contented, cry up 
all that comes before us, and admire even the 
absurdities of Shakspcare. 

Let the reader suspend his censure. I admire 
the beauties of this great father of our stage as 
much as they deserve, but could wish, for the 
honour of our country, and for his honour too, 
that many of his scenes were forgotten. A man 
blind of one eye should always be painted in pro- 
file. Let the spectator, who assists at any of 
these new revived pieces, only ask himself whe- 
ther he would approve such a performance if 
written by a modem poet I I fear he will find 
that much of his applause proceeds merely from 
the sound of a name, and an empty veneration for 
antiquity. In fact, the revival of those pieces of 
forced humour, far-fetched conceit, and unnatural 
h}'perbole, which have been ascribed to Shak- 
speare, is rather gibbeting than raising a statue 
to his memory ; it is rather a trick of the actor, 
who thinks it safest acting in exaggerated charac- 
ters, and who, by outstepping nature, chooses to 
exhibit the ridiculous outr4 of a harlequin under 
the sanction of that venerable name. 

What strange vamped comedies, farcical tra- 
gedies, or what shall I call them, speaking panto- 
mimes, have we not of late seen ! No matter 
what the play may be, it is the actor who draws 
an audience. He throws light into all ; all are in 
spirits and merry, in at one door and out at an- 
other ; the spectator, in a fool's paradise, knows 
not what all this means, till the last act concludes 
in matrimony. The piece pleases our critics, 
because it talks old English ; and it pleases the 



galleries, because it has ribaldry. True iMte^ cr 
even common sense, are out of the qnestiao. 

But great art most be sometiiiies used Mor 
they can thus impose upon the puUic TotUi 
purpose, a prologue written with 8omeq>irit fBM- 
rally precedes the piece, to inform us that ^ m 
composed by Shakspeare, or old Ben, or sunw 
body else who took them for hie modeL A fiwe 
of iron could not have the assurance to avov dii- 
like ; the theatre has its partisans who undenlni 
the force of combinationBy trained up to TOeHcn- 
tion, clapping of hands and clattering of stida: 
and though a man might have strength nff- 
cient to overcome a lion in single oombaty he 
may run the risk of being devoured by an anny 
of ants. 

I am not insensible, that third nights ire dii- 
agreeable drawbacks upon the annual profits of 
the stage. I am confident it is much more to tiie 
manager's advantage to furbish up all the hunber 
which the good sense of our ancestors, but fior Ym 
care, had consigned to oblivion. It is not wiA 
him, therefore, but with the public I would expQi> 
tulate ; they have a right to demand respect, uA 
surely those newly-revived plays are no imrtyifiw 
of the manager's deference. 

I have been informed that no new play can be 
admitted upon our theatres imless the aotbor 
chooses to wait some years, or, to use the phzase 
in fashion, till it comes to be played in turn. A 
poet thus can never expect to contract a fiuiiiU* 
arity with the stage, by which alone he ctn hope 
to succeed ; nor can the most signal success r^era 
inmiediate want. Our Saxon ancestors had bat 
one name for a wit and a witch. I will not diqwita 
the propriety of uniting those characters then ; 
but the man who, under the present discourage- 
ments, ventures to write for the stage, whatever 
claim he may have to the appellation of a wit, at 
least he has no right to be called a conjuror. 

From all that has been said upon die state of 
our theatre, we may easily foresee whether it is 
likely to improve or decline ; and whether the 
freebom muse can bear to submit to those restrio* 
tions which avarice or power would impose. For 
the future, it is somewhat unlikely, that he whow 
labours are valuable, or who knows their vahM^ 
will turn to the stage for either fame or snbsirt- 
ence, when he must at once flatter an aetor and 
please an audience. 



CHAPTER XI. 



ON UNIVS118ITUS. 



Instead of losing myself in a auhject of sodi 
extent, I shall only offer a few thoughts as they 
occur, and leave their connexion to the reader. 

We seem divided, whether an education formed 
by travelling or by a sedentary life be prefefable. 
We see more of the world by travel, but more of 
human nature by remaining at home ; as in aa 
infirmary, the student, who only attends to tiie 
disorders of a few patients, is more likely to 
understand his profession, than he who indis- 
criminately examines them all. 

A youth just landed at the Brille resembles a 
clown at a puppet-show ; carries his amazement 
from one miracle to another ; from this cabinet of 
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cnrioeitiea lo Ibat oollectioD et pictures : but wao- 
dering is not tbe way to grovf wise. 

Whatever rcsolutiona we set oui'selvea Dot to 
keep eoDipajiy with our conntryniea ahroad, we 
tbaH liiid them bndieii when once we leave hnme. 
AiBonjt Btrungen we consider aoTHelres «b in B 
aolitude, und it is hut natural to desire eoeiety. 

In ill the great towns of Europe there kre to be 
found Eu|i;li£mneii reudinu either from iuterest or 
duHce. These genarall v lead a life of cuutiuued 
debauohery. Such are the cuuntrymeu a traveller 
is likely lo meet with. 

This may be the reuon why Eaglishmeu are 
all tlionght to be mad or melioiDholy by the vulgar 
abroad. Their money is giddily and merrily spent 
among sharpers of their own country ; and when 
that ia gooe, of ail astious the English bear worst 
that disorder called the maladu de pnche. 

Countries wear very different appearances to 
travellers oT different cirmimntances. A man who 
is wliirled through Europe in a post-chaise, and 
the pilgrim who walks the grand tour □□ fout, will 
form very different conclusions*. 

To see Europe with advantage, a man should 
appear in various eircinimtanaes of fortune ; but 
the experiment would be too dangerous for young 

There are many things rebtlve to other coun- 
triee which cau be learned to more advautaj^ at 
home ; tiieir laws aud paliuies are among the 
number. 

The greatest advanti^eB which result to youth 
from travel, are on easy address, the shaking off 
national prejudices, and the finding nothing ridi- 
culous in national peculiaridea. 

The time spent in these acquisitions could 
have been more usefully employed at home. 
Aq educatioD iu a college seems therefore pre- 

We attribute to nniveraitiea either too much or 
too little. Some assort tliat tlicy are the only 
proper places to advance learning! while others 
deny even their utility iu forming an educaUcn, 
Bo^ are erroneous. 

Learning is most advanced in populous cities, 
where chance often conspires willi industry to 
promote it ; vihere the members of tliis large 
univeruty, if I may so call it, catch manners as 
they rise ; stady life, not logic, and have the world 
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been founded in times of the greatest ignorance. 

New improvemenia in learning are seldom 
adopted in colleges until admitted everywhere else. 
And this ia right : we should always be cautious 
of teaching the rising generation uneertaiuties for 
truth. Thus, thougn the professors in nniverai- 
ties have been too frequently found to oppose the 
advuicement of learning, yet, when ouee esta- 
blished, they are the pruperest perauiis to dif- 

There is more knowledge to be acquired from 
one page of the volume of mankind, if the scholar 
only Itnows how to read, than in volumes of auU- 
quity. We grow learned, not wise, by tflo long 
continuance at college. 

This points out the time in which we should 
leave the univeisity. Perhaps the age of twcuty- 
* lo the fint cdl KoD our author added, Jf anil (mi-perliu 
latpir! iat ha tnnlled ibnogh France, ^c ta (oot. 



one, when at our universities the first degree is | 
generally taken, is the proper period. 

The universities of Eui'ope may be divided into 
three elaseea. Those upon tlie old sciiolastic 
establishment, where the pupils are immureil, 
talk nothing but Latin, and support every day 
syllogistical disputatious in school uhilosopliy. 
Would not uuB be apt to imagine tins was the 
proper education to make amanu fool 1 Such are 
the imiversities of Prague, Louvoin, and Padua. 
The second is, whei-e the pupils are under few 
re)tiictionB,where all scholastic jargon is banisbcd, 
where they takes degree when they think pro 
and live not in the college, but the ci^'. S 
are Edinburgh, Leyden, Qottiugen, Geneva, 
tliird is a raivture of the two former, whore 
pupils are restrained, hut not confined ; where 
many, though not all, the absurdities of scholastic 
philosophy are suppressed, and where the first 
degree is taken after four years' matricuhttion. 
Such are Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin. 

As for the first class, their absurdities are 
apparent to admit of a parallel. It is disputed 
wiiich of the two lost ore more conducive to ~ 
^nal improvemont. 

Skill in the professians ia acquired more by 
praotiee than study i two or three years may ba 
sufficient for learning their rudimcnta. The 
veraities of Edinburgh, &o., grant a llcenoe 
practising them when the student thinks proper, 
which our universities refuse till alter a residence 
of severai years. 

The dignity of the professians may be supported 
by ibis dilatoiy proceeding ; but many men of 
learning are thus loo long excluded from the 
luorative advoutagos which superior sliill liss s 
right lo expect. 

Those universities must certainly he most fre- 
quented which promise to give in two years the 
advantages which others will not under twelve. 

The man who has studied a profession for three 

Cirs, and practised it for nine more, will certainly 
ow more of his business than he who baa only 
studied it for twelve. 

The uuiveniities of Edinhurgh, &o., must c 
tainly be most proper for the study of those p 
fessions iu which men choose to turn their leaniiug 
to piofit as soon as poe^lile. 

The universitteB of Oxford, &c., are improper 
for this, since they keep the student from the 
world, which, after a certain tune, is the only true 
school of improvement. 

When a degree in the professions can bo token 
only by men of independent fortunes, the number 
of candidates in learning is lessened, and, conse- 
quently, the advancement of learning retarded. 

Tliis slowness ot conferring degrees is a rem- 
nant of schulasdc barbarity. Paris, Louvain, and 
allies which still retain their auoient 
confer the doctor's degree slower 



The statntes of every universily should be o 
sidcred as adapted to the Inns of its respect 
government. Those should alter as these happen 

Four years spent in the arts (as they ore called 
in colIegiB) is perhaps laying too laborious a foun- 
dation. Entering a profession without any previ- 
ous acquisilions of this kind, ia building too bold a 
superslruoture. 
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Teaching by lecture, as at Ediuburgh, may 
make men scholars, if they think proper ; but in- 
structing by examination, as at Oxford, will make 
them 80 often against their inclination. 

Edinburgh only disposes the student to receive 
learning ; Oxford often makes him actually learned. 

In a word, were I poor, I should send my son 
to Leyden or Edinburgh, though the annual ex- 
pense in each, particularly in the first, is very 
great Were I rich, I would send him to one of 
our own universities. By an education received 
in the first, he has the best likelihood of living ; 
bv that received in the latter, he has the brat 
chance of becoming great. 

We have of late heard much of the necessity of 
studying oratory. Vespasian was the first who 
paid professors of rhetoric for publicly instructing 
youth at Rome. However, those pedants never 
made an orator. 

The best orations that ever were spoken were 
pronounced in the parliaments of King Charles 
the First. These men never studied the rules of 
oratory. 

Mathematics are, perhaps, too much studied at 
our universities. This seems a science to which 
the meanest intellects are equal *. I forget who 
it is that says, << All men might understand mathe- 
matics, if they would." 

The most methodical manner of lecturing, whe- 
ther on morals or nature, is, first rationally to 
explain, and then produce the experiment. The 
most instructive method is to show the experi- 
ment first ; curiosity b then excited, and attention 
awakened to every subsequent deduction. Hence 
it is evident, that in a well-formed education a 
course of history should ever precede a course of 
ethics. 

The sons of our nobility are permitted to enjoy 
greater liberties in our universities than those of 

{)rivate men. I should blush to ask the men of 
earning and virtue who preside in our seminaries 
the reason of such a prejudicial distinction. Our 
youth should there be inspired with a love of phi- 
losophy ; and the first maxim among philosophers 
is, that merit only makes distinction. 

Whence has proceeded the vain magnificence 
of expensive architecture in our colleges 1 Is it 
that men study to more advantage in a palace 
than in a cell \ One single performance of taste 
or genius confers more real honours on its parent 
university, than all the labours of the chisel. 

Surely pride itself has dictated to the fellows of 
our colleges the absurd passion of being attended 
at meals, and on other public occasions, by those 
poor men who, vdlling to be scholars, come in 
upon some charitable foundation. It implies a 
contradiction, for men to be at once learning the 
liberal arts, and at the same time treated as 
slaves ; at once studying freedom, and practising 

i servitude. 

I 

' * Here GolcUmith, who never possessed patience suf- 
ficient to render himself a mathematician, undervalnes a 

I science which he did not possess. It is true, that any but 
the most incorrigible dunces may travel safely over the 
Pont AsinorutH; but something beyond the ** meanest 

, intellect ** is required for the attainment of the higher 

I branches of mathematics. 



CHAPTER XII. 



TBS CONCLUSIOII. 






EvKRT subject acquires an adventitioiis import- 
ance to him who considers it with ap|pliealiHk 
He finds it more closely connected with hmnaa 
happiness than the rest of mankind are 9f^ to 
allow ; he sees consequences resulting frobi it 
which do not strike others with equal conviction ; 
and still pursuing speculation beyond the honmk | 
of reason, too frequently becomes ridieokmlj 
earnest in trifles or absurdity. 

It will perhaps be incurring this impatatkni, to 
deduce a universal degeneracy of manners from 
so slight an origin as the depravation of taste ; to 
assert that, as a nation grows dull, it sinks into 
debauchery. Yet such, probably, may be the 
consequence of literary decay ; or, not to streteh 
the thought beyond what it will bear, vice and 
stupidity are always mutually productive of etch 
other. 

Life, at the greatest and best, has been com- 
pared to a froward child, that must be humoured 
and played with till it falls asleep, and then all 
the care is over. Our few years are laboured 
away in varying its pleasures ; new amusemento 
are pursued with studious attention ; the most 
childish vanities are dignified with titles of im- 
portance ; and the proudest boast of the moat 
aspiring philosopher is no more than that he pto- 
vides his littie pkyfellows the greatest psitinM 
with the greatest innocence. 

Thus &e mind, ever wandering after amnw- 
ment, when iUi>ridged of happiness on one psri^ 
endeavours to find it on another ; when intdieo- 
tual pleasures are disagreeable, those of sense will 
take the lc»d. The man who in this age is eoa- 
moured of the tranquil joys of study and retife- 
ment, may in the next, should learning be fuhioii- 
able no longer, feel an ambition of bemg fSoremoot 
at a horse-course ; or, if such could be the ab- 
surdity of the times, of being hinmelf a jockey. 
Reason and appetite are, therefore, masten of 
our revels in turn ; and as we incline to the tme, 
or pursue the otiier, we rival anffels, or imitate 
the brutes. In the pursuit of inteUbctoal pkaiue 
lies every virtue ; of sensual, every vice. 

It is this difference of pursuit whidi maris the 
morals and characters of mankind ; which ktja 
the line between the enlightened philost^faer and 
the half-taught citizen ; between the oivil eitiaes 
and illiterate peasant ; between the law-obeying 
peasant and the wandering savage of Afr ic a an 
animal less mischievous, indeed, than the t^ger, 
because endued with fewer powers of doing mis- 
chief. The man, the nation, must therefore be 
good, whose chiefest luxuries consist in the refine* 
ment of reason ; and reason can never be miivBr* 
sally cultivated, unless guided by taste, whid& may 
be considered as the link between science and 
common sense, the medium through which leaxft- 
ing should ever be seen by society. 

Taste will, therefore, often be a proper siandaid, 
when others fail, to judge of a nation's improve- 
ment or degeneracy in morals. We have oAes 
no permanent charaeteristios, by which to com- 
pare the virtues or the vices of onr anoeston widi 
our own. A generation may rise and pass away 
without leaving any traces of what it really was ; 
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and M eomplaitits of uur deterioration may be 
only toptea of dsclainatiou, or tbo o&viltinga of 
difinppomtment : bul iu taste wo have stiuiding 
cvidenae ; we can with preeuiioii compare the 
Ittenkry periiirmanceB of our futhers with our 
, snd from their excellpnae or defects detcr- 
9 the moral, U veU as the literary, merits of 
either. 

If, then, there ever comeB a time when taste _is 
111 far depraved omong ub that critics shall load 
every work of genins with unneeesBary comment, 
sod quarter their emply perforinaaces with (he 



BubstantiaJ merits of an author, both for subwBt- 
ence ajid applause ; if tbere comes ■ time wheu 
censure Ehall upeak in storms, but praise be whis- 
pered in the breeie, while real exceltcnco often 
finds aliipwreek in either ; if there be a time wbt 
the Muse shall seldom be beard, except in plaii 
tive elegy, oh rf she wept her own deetinc, whi 
lazy pompilntions supply the place of original 
t^iiliking ; should there ever bo such a time, may 
succeeding eritipB, both for the honour of our 
morals as well as our learning, say, that such i 
period bears no resemblance to the present age ! 



THE BEE; 



A 6ELECT COLLECTION OP ESSAYS, 



T INTEEESTIKO AND ENTEKTAININO 



No. I.— SATUHDAY, OCTOBEB 8, I7S9. 
Tbeue is not, perhaps, a more whimsically dis- 
mal figure in nature than a man of real modeaty, 
nho assumes an air of impudence — wlio, while his 
heart boats with anxiety, studies ease, and sBects 
^ood-humonr. In this situation, however, a 
periodical writer often finds himself, upon hia 
" ■' npt to address the public in form. AU 

■ of pleasing is damped by solicitude, and 
his eheerfulneas dashed with apprehension. Im- 
pressed with the terrors of the tribunal before 
which he is going to appear, his natural humour 
turns to pertnoss, and for real wit he is obliged to 
substitute vivacity. His first publieatioD draws a 
' i Ihey part dissatisfied ; and the author, 
more to be indulged with a favourable 
hearins, is left t« condemn the indehcacj of his 
own address, or their want of diseerument. 

For my part, as I was never dietinguiBhed for 
address, and have often even blundered in luoking 
my bow, such boduigs as these hod like to have 
totally repressed my ambition. I was at a loss 
whether to give the public specious promises, or 
give none ; whether to be merry or sad on this 
solemn occasion. If I should deolino all merit, it 
was loo probable tlie hasty reader might have 
taken me at my word. If, on the other hand, hke 
Isbourers in the magazine trade, I had, with 
mpndenee, humbly presumed Ifl promise 
UB of all the good things that ever were 
vritten, this might have disgusted those 
readers I most desire to please. Had I been 
meny, I might have been censured as vastly low ; 
and had I been sorrowful, I might have been left 
Dfiura in solitude and silence : in short, wbich- 
r way I tomed, nothing pi-esented hut pro- 
;ts of te 






', despair, chandlers' v 



tnd ambition, my 
pubUaher, happening to arrive, interrupted for a 
while my anxiety. Perceiving my embarrassment 
about making my first appearance, he instantly 
offered his assistance and advice. " Yon must 
know, HT," says he, " that the republic of letters 
; present divided into three classes. One 



writer, for instance, exceb at a plan or a title- 
page ; another works away the body of the book ; 
and a third is a dab at an index. Thus a maga- 
zine is not the result of any angle man's industry, 
but go^ through aa many hands as a new pin, 
before it is fit for the pubho. I fancy, sir," con- 
tinues he, " I can provide on eminent hand, and 
upon moderate terms, to draw up a promising 
plan to smooth up our readers a little, and pay 
them as Colonel Charterls paid his seraglio, at the 
rate of three halfpence in hand, and three shillings 

Ho was proceeding in this advice, which how- 
ever I thought proper to decline, by assuring 
him, that as I intended to pursue no fixed method, 
so it was impossible to form any regular plan ; 
determined never to be tedious in order to be 
logical, wherever pleasure presented I was re- 
solved t« follow. Like the Bee, which I had 
taken for the Utle of my paper, I would rove 
from flower to flower, with seeming inattention, 
but oorcoaled choice, expatiate over all the beau- 
ties of ^he season, and make my industry my 

This reply may also serve as an apology to 
reader who expects, before he sits down, a bill of 
hia future entertainment. It would be improper 
to pall hia cariosity by lessening his surprise, d~ 
anticipate any pleasure I am able (o procure hiti, 
by saying what shall come next. Thus much, 
however, ne nuy be assured of, that neither n 
nor scandal shall make any j^rt of it. Homer 
finely imagines his deity turning away with horror 
from the prospect of a field of battle, and seeking 
tranquillity among a nation noted lor peace and 
simplicity. Happy, could any effort of mine, ' ' 
for a moment, repress that savage pleasure s 
men find in tlie daily accounts uf human mis( 
How gladly would I lead them from scene 
blood and altercation, to prospects of innoc 
and ease, where every breeze breathes health, 
and every sound is hut the echo of tranquillity. 

But whatever the merit of his intentions ma; 
he, every writer is now convinced, that he mus 
be chiefly indebted to jcood fortane for finding 
renders willing to allow him any degree of reputa- 
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tion. It has been remarked, that almost every 
character which has excited either attention or 
praise, has owed part of its success to merit, and 
part to a happy concurrence of circumstances in 
its favour. Had Cnsar or Cromwell exchanged 
countries, the one might have been a sergeant, 
and the other an exciseman. So it is with wit, 
which generally succeeds more from being happily 
addres»sd, than from its native poignancy. A bon 
moty for instance, that might be relished at White's, 
may lose all its flavour when delivered at the Cat 
and Bagpipes in St. Giles's. A jest, calculated to 
spread at a gaming-table, may be received with a 
perfect neutnUity of face, should it happen to drop 
m a mackerel-boat. We have all seen dunces 
triumph in such companies, when men of real 
humour were disregarded, by a general combina- 
tion in favour of stupidity. To drive the obser- 
vation as far as it will go, should the labours of a 
writer who designs his performances for readers of 
a more refined appetite, fall into the hands of a 
devourer of compilations, what can he expect but 
contempt and confusion ? If his merits are to be 
determined by judges, who estimate the value of a 
book from its bulk, or its frontispiece, every rival 
must acquire an easy superiority, who, with per- 
suasive eloquence, promises four extraordinary 
pages of letter-press, or three beautiful prints, 
curiously coloured from nature. 

But to proceed : Though I cannot promise as 
much entertainment, or as much elegance, as 
others have done, yet the reader may be assured, 
he shall have as much of both as I can. He 
shall, at least, And me alive while I study his en- 
tertainment ; for I solemnly assure him, I was 
never yet possessed of the secret at once of 
writing and sleeping. 

Durmg the course of this paper, therefore, all 
the wit and learning I have are heartily at his 
service ; which if, after so candid a confession, he 
should, notwithstanding, still find intolerably dull, 
low, or sad stuff, this I protest is more than I 
know. I have a clear conscience, and am entirely 
out of the secret. 

^ Yet I would not have him, upon the perusal of a 
single paper, pronounce me incorrigible ; he may 
try a second, which, as there is a studied difference 
in subject and style, may be more suited to his 
taste ; if this also fails, I must refer him to a third, 
or even to a fourth, in case of extremity. If he 
should still continue to be refractory, and find me 
dull to the last, I must inform him with Bayes, in 
the Rehearsal, that I think him a very odd kind of 
a fellow, and desire no more of his acquaintance. 

It is with such reflections as these I endeavour 
to fortify myself against the future contempt or 
neglect of some riders, and am prepared for 
their dislike by mutual recrimination. If such 
should impute dealing neither in battles nor 
scandal to me as a fault, instead of acquiescing in 
their censure, I must beg leave to tell them a story. 

^^ A traveller, in his way to Italy, happening to 
pass at the foot of the Alps, found himself at last 
m a country whore the inhabitants had each a 
large excrescence depending from the chin, like the 
pouch of a monkey. This deformity, as it was 
endemic, and the people little used to strangers, it 
had been the custom, tinfe immemorial, to look 
upon as the greatest ornament of the human 
visage. Ladies grew toasts from the size of their 



chins, and none were regai*ded as pretty fellow^ 
but such whose faces were broadest at the bot- 
tom. — It was Sunday ; a country chareh vis at 
hand, and our traveller was willing to perform Ae 
duties of the day. Upon his first appeazanoe at 
the church door, the eyes of all were natunllj 
fixed upon the stranger ; but what was their 
amazement, when they found that he actoilly 
wanted that emblem of beauty, a pursed diial 
TAis was a defect that not a single ereatnrs had 
sufficient gravity (though they were noted for \tea% 
grave) to withstand. Stifled bursts of ^wgHfj 
winks, and whispers, circulated from Yiaage to 
visage, and the prismatic figure of the stn^o't 
face was a fund of infinite gaiety ; even the dsf* 
son, equallv remarkable for his grarity and dm, 
could hardly refrain joining in the eood-hmnov. 
Our traveller could no longer patient^ continue an 
object for deformity topoint at. * Good folks,' said 
he, < I perceive that I am the unfortunate caoae 
of all tnis good-humour. It is true^ I may have 
faults in abundance ; but I shall never be iMUoed 
to reckon my want of a swelled face among ths 
number*.' " 
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ON A BEAUTIFUL TOUTH STKUGK BLIND WRB 

LIOHTNINO. 
IMITATKD PBOM TBS SPAinSH. 

LuMiNE Aeon dextro capta est Leonida sinistro, 
£t potorat forma vincere uterque Decs. 

Parve puer, lumen quod habee concede puelln ; 
Sic tu ceecus amor sic erit ilia Venus. 



REMARKS ON OUR THEATRES. 

Our theatres are now opened, and all Grab 
Street is preparing its advice to the managers. We 
shall undoubtedly hear learned disquisitions os 
the structure of one actor's legs and another^a 
eyebrows. We shall be told much of enuncia- 
tions, tones, and attitodes ; and shall have our 
lightest pleasures commented upon by didaetie 
dulness. We shall, it is feared, be told that Gar- 
rick is a fine actor ; but then as a manager, ao 
avaricious I That Palmer is a most surpriaiiig 
genius, and Holland likdv to do well in a parti- 
cular cast of character. We shi^ have them giv- 
ing Shuter instructions to amuse us by rule, and 
deploring over the ruins of desolated majesty at 
Covent Garden. As I love to be advising too— 
for advice is easily given, and bears a uiow of 
wisdom and superiority — I must be permitted to 
offer a few observations upon our theatres ai^ 
actors, without, on this trivial occasion, throwing 
my thoughts into the formality of method. 

There is something in the deportment of all our 
players infinitely more stiff and formal than amoof 
the actors of ouer nations. Their action sits un- 
easy upon them ; for as the English use veny little 
gesture in ordinary conversation, our Engltsh-bred 
actors are obliged to supply stage gestures by their 
imagination alone. A French comedian finds proper 
models of action in every company and in ever? 
coffee-house he enters. An Englishman is obliged 
to take his models from the stage itself ; he is 
obliged to imitate nature from an imitation of na- 
ture. I know of no set of men more likely to be 

* Goldsmith inserted this introdaotion, with a fov Irl* 
fling alterations, in the volume of Essays ha pobUsbed Is 
the year 176ft. 
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improved by [raveliing than Ihoso of the theatrical 

C Tension. Tlie inhabitants of the Continent are 
reserved tlian here ; they may be seen thnnigh 
upon a, first ucquaiutanee : sueh are the pniper 
modelB to draw from ; they are at ouce striking, 
and are found id great abunds.ncc. 

Though it would bo inexeusable in a comedian 
tn add anything of his own to the poet's dialogue, 
yet, as to actioD. he is entirely at liberty. By this 
be may show the fenility of his genius, the 
poignaary of his humour, and the exactueHB of his 
judgment ; we scarcely see a coxcomb or a fool in 
conuDon life that baa not some peculiar oddity in 
bis action. These pecurutrities it is not in the 
power of words to represent, and depend solely 
upon the aetor. ' They give a. relish to the humour 
of the poet, and mate the ai)pearBJioe of ntttnre 
more illusive. The Itatlnns, it is true, mask some 
characters, and endeavour to preserre the peculiar 
humour by the make of the mask ; but I have seen 
others sUll preserve a great fund uf humoiu' in the 
face without a mask ; one act«r, particularly by a 
squint which he threw into some characters of 
low Ufe, assumed a look of infinite solidity. This, 
though upon reflectioii we might condemn, yet 
immediately npon representaliun, we oould not 
avoid being pleaaed with. To illustrate what J 
have been saying by the plays which I hare of late 
gone to see : in the Miser, which was played a few 
nights ago at Covent Ga!rden, Lovegold appears 
through tlie whole in circumstanCL's uf exa^erated 
avivice ; all the player's action, therefore, should 
conspire witli the poet's design, and represent him 
as an epitome of penury. The Franeh comBdia.n 
in this cluu^ct«r, in the midst of one of his most 
violent pasaions, while he appears in au ungo- 
vernable rage, feels the demon of avarice still upon 
him, and stoops down to pick up a pin, which he 
quitts inio the Bap of his coat pocket with great 
assiduity. Two candles are lighted up for his 

socliet ; it is however lighted up again ; he tlicn 
steals to it, and privately crams it into his pocket. 
The Mock Doctor was lately played at the other 
honee. Here again the comeilian had an oppor- 
tiuiity of heightening the ridicule by action. The 
French player aits in a cliajr with a high bock, 
and then begins to show away by talking nonsense, 
which he would have thought Latin by those he 
knows do not understand a syllable of the matter. 
At last he grows enthusiastic, enjoys the admirt- 
tioil of the company, toesos bis legs and arms 
about, and, in the midst of his raptures and voei. 
feralion, he and the cliair fall back together. All 
this appears dull enough in the recital, but the 
gravity of Cato could not stand it in the repre- 
sentation, in short, there is hardly a. character 
in comedy to which B player of any real humour 
might not add strokes of vivacity that could not 
toil of applause. But instead of this, we too often 
see our line gentlemen do nothing, through a whole 
part, but stmt and open their snuff-box ; our 
pretty fellows sit indecently witli their legs acrOBs, 
and our clowns pull up their breeches. These, 
if once, or even twice repeated, might do well 
enough ; hut to see them served up in every scene, 
argues tlie actor almost as barren as tho character 
he would expose. 

The mnpiilicencc of our thpntres is far superior 
to any oLhei-a in Eunipi:, where pbya only are 



acted. The great care our performers take in 
painting for a part, their exnctneaa in all the mi- 
nutin) of dress, and other little scenicaJ proprieties, 

have been taken nr"' — "-- "=--■-—- '• 

of Italy, who trave 

but to' remark' Jupon the atn^je ; but there are 
several improprieties still continued, or lately en 
into fashion. As for instance, spread'ing a carpel 
punctually at tho beginning of the death scene, in 
order to prevent our actors from spoiling tbeir 
clolbea; this immediately apprises us of the tra- 
gedy to follow i for laying the i ' " ' 



also, with unmeaning faces, that bear up the train 
of a weeping princeas, and our awkward lords in 
waiting, take off much from her distress. Mutes 
of every kind divide our attention, and lessen our 
sensibility ; but here it is entirely ridicnlous, as 
we see them seriously employed in doing notb' 
If we must have dirty-BUined guards npon 
theatres, they should bo taught to keep their i 
Used on the actors, and not roll them round upon 
the audience, as if they were ogling the hnses. 

Beauty, methinks, seems a, requLsite qualification 
m an actress. This seems scrupulously observed 
elsewhere, and, for my part, 1 could wish to see 
it observed at home. 1 can never conceive a 
hero dying for love of a lady totally destitute of 
beauty. I must think the port unnatural ; for I 
cannot bear to hear him i^l that bee angehc, 
where even paint cannot hide its wrinkles. I must 
condemn him of stupidity j and &e person whom 
I can accuse for want of taste, will seldom became 
the object of my affections or adrairution. But if 
tliia be a defect, what must bo the entire 
version of scenical decorum, when, for insla 
we see an actress that might act the Wapping land- 
lady without a bolster, pining in the character of 
Jane Shore, and while unwieldy with fat endea- 
vouring to convince the au^ence that she is dying 

For the future, then, I could wish that the parts 
of the yonng iir beautifiil were given to performerH 
of suitable figures ; for I must own, I could rather 
see the stage filled with agreeable objeets, though 
they might sometimes bungle a little, than see it 
crowded with withered or misshapen figures, bo 
their emphasis, as I think it is called, ever so 
proper, The first may have the awkward appear- 
ance of new-raised troops ; but in viowiug the last, 
I cannot avoid tile mortification of fancying myself 
pbieed in an hospital of invalids. 



Ai'HENa, even long after the decline of the Ronuui 
empire, still continued the scat of learning, polite- 
ness, and wisdom. The emperors aud generals, 
who in theee periods of approaching ignorance, 
still felt a passion for science, from time to time 
added to ita buildings, or increased its professor- 
ships. Theodoric, the Ostrogoth, was of tbe num- 
ber : he repaired those schools which barbarity 
was suffering to fall into decay, and continued 
those pensions to men of learning, which ava- 
ricious governors had monopolised to themselves. 
In this city, and about this period, Aicondei: 
id Septimiiis were follow students together. Tho 
- ■-■' of all the Lyceum i 
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the other the moBt eloquent speaker in the Aca- 
demic GroYe. Mutual admiration soon begot an 
acquaintance, and a similitude of disposition made 
tiiem perfect friends. Their fortunes were nearly 
equal, their studies the same, and they were na- 
tives of the two most celebrated cities in the world ; 
for Alcander was of Athens, Septimius came from 
Rome. 

In this mutual harmony they lived for some time 
together, when Alcander, after passing the first 
part of his youth in the indolence of philosophy, 
thought at length of entering into the busy world, 
and as a step previous to this, pliiced his affections 
on Hypatia, a lady of exquisite beauty. Hypatia 
showed no dislike to his addresses. The day of 
their intended nuptials was fixed, the previous 
ceremonies were performed, and nothing now 
remained but her being conducted in triumph to 
the apartment of the intended bridegroom. 

An exultation in his own happiness, or his being 
unable to enjoy any satisfaction without making his 
friend Septimus a partner, prevailed upon him to 
introduce his mistress to his fellow student, which 
he did with all the gaiety of a man who found 
himself equally happy in friendship and love. — 
But this was an interview fatal to the peace of 
both ; for Septimius no sooner saw her, but he was 
smit with an involuntary passion. He used every 
effort, but in vain, to suppress desires at once so 
imprudent and unjust. Ho retired to his apart- 
ment in inexpressible agony ; and the emotions 
of his mind in a short time became so strong, that 
they brought on a fever, which the physicians 
judged incurable. 

During this illness, Alcander watched him with 
all the anxiety of fondness, and brought his mis- 
tress to join in those amiable offices of friendship. 
The sagacity of the physicians, by this means, soon 
discovered the cause of their patient's disorder ; 
and Alcander, being apprised of their discovery, 
at length extorted a confession from the reluctant 
dying lover. 

It would but delay the narrative to describe the 
conflict between love and friendship in the breast 
of Alcander on this occasion ; it is enough to say, 
that the Athenians were at this time arrived at 
such I'eflncment in morals, that every virtue was 
carried to excess. In short, forgetful of his own 
felicity, he gave up his intended bride, in all her 
charms, to the young Roman. They were married 
privately by his connivance ; and this unlooked- 
for change of fortune wrought as unexpected a 
change in the constitution of the now happy Septi- 
mius. In a few days he was perfectly recovered, 
and set out with his fair partner for Rome. Here, 
by an exertion of those talents of which he was so 
eminently possessed, he in a few years arrived at 
the highest dignities of the state, and was consti- 
tuted the city judge, or praetor. 

Meanwhile, Alcander not only felt the pain of 
being separated from his friend and mistress, but 
a prosecution was also commenced against him by 
the relations of Hypatia, for his having basely 
given her up, as was suggested, for money. 
Neither his innocence of the crime laid to his 
charge, nor his eloquence in his own defence, was 
able to withstand the influence of a powerful party. 
He was cast, and condemned to pay an enormous 
fine. Unable to raise so large a sum at the time 
appointed, his possessions were confiscated^ him- 



self stripped of the habit of freedom, exposed ia 
the market-place, and sold as & slave to the hi^iMt 
bidder. 

A merchant of Thrace becoming his pnrrhMur, 
Alcander, with some other companions of ^atitm, 
was carried into that region of deaolatioii aad 
sterility. His stated employment was to follow 
the herds of an imperious master ; and his skin in 
hunting was all that was allowed him to mpfijg 
precarious subsistence. Condenmed to hopeks 
servitude, every morning waked him to a reiievvl 
of famine or toil, and every change of swiwn 
served but to aggravate his unsheltered dhtnm. 
Nothing but death or flight was left him, aad 
almost certain death was the consequence of Ui 
attempting to fly. After some years of bondMM^ 
however, an opportunity of escaping offered : M 
embraced it widi ardour, and travelling by m^bi, 
and lodging in caverns by day, to shorten a long 
story, he at last arrived in Rome. The day of 
Alcander's arrival, Septimius sat in the fomm 
administering justice ; and hither our wanderer 
came, expecting to be instantly known, and pub- 
licly acknowledged. Here he stood the whde 
day among the crowd, watching the eyes of tbe 
judge, and expecting to betaken notice of ; but 
so much was he altered by a long snceession of 
hardships, that he passed entirely without notiee ; 
and, in the evening, when he was going up to the 
pnetor's chair, he was brutally repulfMBd by the 
attending lictors. The attention A the poor ii 
generally driven from one ungrateful object to 
another ; night coming on, he now found mmidf 
under a necessity of seeking a place to lie in, kdcI 
^et knew not where to apply. All emacist4»d and 
m rags as he was, none of ihe citizens would har- 
bour so much wretchedness, and sleeping in tbe 
streets might be attended with intem^4i(ni or 
danger : in short, he was obliged to tako up hii 
lodging in one of the tombs without the dty, tbe 
usual retreat of guilt, poverty, or despair. 

In this mansion of horror, laying his head upon 
an inverted urn, he forgot his miseries for a while 
in sleep ; and virtue found on this flinty eondi 
more ease than down can supply to the gnflty. 

It was midnight when two robbers eaoie to 
make this cave their retreat, but happening to 
disagree about the division of their plunder, one 
of them stabbed the other to the h^rty and left 
him weltering in blood at the entrance. In these 
circumstances he was found next moruing^ and 
this naturally induced a farther inquiry. The 
alarm was spread, the cave was examined, Al- 
cander was found sleeping, and inunediatdy 
apprehended and accused of robbery and murder. 
The circumstances against him were stroog, and 
the wretchedness of his appearance confinned 
suspicion. Misfortune and he were now so loBf 
acquainted, that he at last became regardless <x 
life. He detested a world where he had found 
only in^fratitude, falsehood, and cruelty, and was 
determined to make no defence. Thus, lowering 
with resolution, he was dragged, bound with eordfl^ 
before the tribunal of Septinuus. The proofs were 
positive against him, ana he offered nothing in his 
own vindication ; the judge, therefore, was pro- 
ceeding to doom him to a most cruel and igno- 
minious death, when, as if illumined by a ray Iron 
Heaven, he discovered, through all his misery, the 
features, though dim with sorrow, of his long-lost, 
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It IB imposaible to describe hia I 
and his pain on this ettange oocoaion ; happy 
■Bee more seeiug the person he moBt loveil un I 
:b, dialresaed at finUiDg him in Buoh cirenm- i 
. ... ices. ThuH agitated by oooteniiing passiona, ■ 
be tlew fmm his tribunal, and, falliog dd the neck | 
of hia dear benefactor, burst inlo an agony of 
distreaa. The attention of die multitada was soon, 
however, divided by another object- The robber 
' ' ' really guilty — ' — -'-' 



fpiondBhipauilthehunoure of his friend Saplimiua, 
lived afterwftrdB In happinesa and eaao, and left it 
'le engraved on bis tomb, that "no cireum- 
cea are bo deeperate which Providence may 
not relieve." 



highly paid, and, roalie (wenlj revereucea, ii 
recsiiing, with ecstacy, about twopeoce for 
truuble. In general, we were belter aerved by 
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Mr BE*n Will,— Yon see, by the date of my 
letter, that I am arrived in Poland. When 
will my wanderinga be at an end ) When will 
my restless dispoBJ^oo give me leave to enjoy the 
present bnarl When at Lyons, I thought all 
hnppinena lay boyond the Alpa ; when Id Italy, I 
found myself atill in want of Bomething, and ex. 
pected (o leave solicitude behind me by going into 
Romelia ; atid now you find me turning bBob, atill 
expecting eHse everywhere but where I ani. It 
is now aeven years since I saw the face of a single 
creature who cared a farthing whether I was dead 
or alive. Secluded from all the comforts of con- 
fidence, friendship, or Hociety, I feel the solitude 
" " mil, but not hia ease. 

,irince of baa taken me in hia train, 

BO thai I am In no danger of starving for this 
bout. The prince's governor is a rude Ignorant 
pedant, and hia tnlor a battered rake ; thus, 
between tivo such characters, yon may imagine he 
JE finely insttTJcted. I made some attempts to 
display all the little knowledge I had acquired by 
reading or observation ; hnt I find myself regarded 
as an ignorant intruder. The truth ia, I shall 
never be able to acquire a power of expressing 
myself with eaae in any hmgoago but my own ; 
and, oul of my own country, the highest characler 
I can ever acquire, is tiiat of being a pbilosophio 
vagabond. 

When I consider myseif in the oonntry which 
was otiee so formidable in war, and spread terror 
and desoUlion over the whole Roman empire, I 
can hardly aecounl tor the present wretchedness 
and pusillanimity of hs inhabitants : a prey to 
every invader ; their cities plnndered without au 
enemy ; their magistrates seeking redress by com- 
plaints, and not by vigoar. Everything oonapurea 
' raise my coropaflsion for their miserie*, wero 

t my thonnhta loo busily engaged by my own. 

le whole kingdom ia in a strange disorder: 

len oar equipage, which cousiats of the prince 
and thirteen attendants, had arrived at some towna, 
there were no convcnieneefl to be found, and we 
were obliged to have girla to conduct ns to the 
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men seemed directed by a low sordid 
alooe : Ihey seemed mere machines, and all their 
thoughts were employed in the care of their horsea. 
If we geully dedrcd them to make more speed, 
they took nol the looat notice ; kind langunBe wna 
what Ihey had by no means been used to. II was 
proper to speak (o them In the tones of anger, and 
BOmetimeB,it])waa even necessary to use blows, to 
excite them to their duty. How diiferent these 
from the common people of England, whom a blow 
might induce to return the affront sevenfold! 
These poor people, however, from being brought 
up to vile usage, lose all the respect which they 
ahould have for ihemsBlves. They have con- 
tracted a habit of regarding constraint as the 
great rule of their duty. When they were treated 
with mildness, they no lo ger contmued •" "—- 



probably have rendered them insolent : but the 
imperious tone, menaces, and blows, at onee 
changed their eensatioiis and their ideas ; their 
ears and shoulders taught their souls to shrink 
back into servitnde, from which they had for some 
moments fancied themselves disengaged. 

The enthusiasm of liberty an Englishman feels 
is never so strong as when excited by sncii 
prospects aa these. I must own, in all my indi- 
gence, it ia one of my comforts, (perhaps, uideed, 
it is my only boast,) that 1 am uf that happy 
country ; though I acorn to starve there ; though 
I do not choose to lead a life of wretched depend- 
ence, or be an object for my former acquaintance 
to point at. While you eojoy all the ease and 
elegance of prudence and virtue, your old fi-iend 
wanders over the world, without a rangle anchor 
to hold by, or a friend, except you, to confide in*. 
Yours, ke. 



Mn, MAt/FEntuia, lately deceased +, was the first 
lo whom the Englisli philoBojihera owed their 
being particularly admired by the rest of Europe. 
The romantic system of Dcs Cartes was adapted 
to the taste of the saperficial and the indolent ; 
the foreign univerutieB had embraced it with 
ardour, and such are seldom convinced of their 
errors till all othera give up such false opinions as 
nntensble. The philosophy of Newton and the 
metaphysics of Locke appeared ; but, like all new 
truths, thoy were at once received with opposition 
and cuulempt. The English, it is true, studied, 
understood, and, consequeutly, admired them ; it 
was very different on the Contmout. Fontenelle, 
who seemed lo preside over tho republic of letters, 
unwilling tu acknowledge that all his life had been 
spent in erroneous phi loBopby, joined in the 
universal disapprobation, and the English philoso- 
phers eeemed entirely unknown. 

Maiipertuis, however, made them his study ; ha 
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thought he might oppose the physics of his country, 
and yet still he a good citizen ; ho defended our 
countrymen, wrote in their favour, and, at last, as 
he had truth on his side, carried his cause. Almost 
all the learning of the English, till very lately, 
was conveyed m the language of France. The 
writings of Maupertuis spread the reputation of 
his master, Newton, and, by a happy fortune, have 
united his fame with that of our human prodigy. 

The first of his performances, openly, in vindi- 
cation of the Newtonian system, is his treatise, 
entitled, '* Sur la figure des Astres," if I remember 
right ; a work at once expressive of a deep geome- 
trical knowledge, and the most happy manner of 
delivering abstruse science with ease. This met 
with violent opposition from a people, though fond 
of novelty in everything else, yet, however, in 
matters of science, attached to ancient opinions 
with bigotry. As the old and obstinate fell away, 
the youth of France embraced the new opinions, 
and now seem more eager to defend Newton than 
even his countrymen. 

The oddity of character which great men are 
sometimes remarkable for, Maupertuis was not 
entirely free from. If we can believe Voltaire, he 
once attempted to castrate himself ; but whetiier 
this be true or no, it is certain he was extremely 
whimsical. Though bom to a large fortune, when 
employed in matnematical inquiries, he disre- 
garded his person to such a degree, and loved 
retirement so much, that he has been more than 
once put on the list of modest beggars by the 
curates of Paris, when he retired to some private 
quarter of the town, in order to enjoy his medita- 
tions without interruption. The character given 
of him by one of Voltaire's antagonists, if it can 
be depended upon, is much to his honour. << You," 
says this writer to Mr. Voltaire, "were enter- 
tamed by the King of Prussia as a buffoon, but 
Maupertuis as a philosopher." It is certain, that 
the preference which this royal scholar gave to 
Maupertuis was the cause of Voltaire's disagree- 
ment with him. Voltaire could not bear to see a 
man, whose talents he had no great opinion of, 
preferred before him as president of the Royal 
Academy. His " Microm> gas" was designed to 
ridicule Maupertuis ; and, probably, it has brought 
more disgrace on the author than the subject. 
Whatever absurdities men of letters have indulged, 
and how fantastical soever the modes of science have 
been, their anger is still more subject to ridicule. 



No. n.-SATURDAY, OCTOBER 13, 1769. 
ON DRESS. 

FoREiONEBS observe, that there are no ladies in 
the world more beautiful, or more ill dressed, than 
those of England. Our countrywomen have been 
compared to those pictures, where the face is the 
work of a Raphael, but the draperies thrown out 
by some empty pretender, destitute of taste, and 
entirely unacquainted with design. 

If I were a poet, I might observe on this occa- 
sion, that so much beauty, set off with all the 
advantages of dress, would be too powerful an 
antagonist for the opposite sex ; and, therefore, it 
was wisely ordered that our ladies should want 
taste, lest their admirers should entirely want 
reason. 



But to confess a truth, I do not find they hare 
a greater aversion to fine clothes than the wodmi 
of any other country whatsoever. I cannot fancj, 
that a shopkeepers wife in Cheapeide hia a 
greater tenderness for the fortune of her haabaod 
than a citizen's wife in Paris ; or, that M iai in a 
boarding-school is more an economiit m dna 
^an Mademoiselle in a nunnery. 

Although Paris may be accounted ihe aoQ k 
which almost every fashion takes its rise, its iBr 
fluence is never so genenvl there as with vk 
They study there the happy method of onitiiig 
grace and fashion, and never excuse m woman for 
being awkwardly dressed, by saying her dotfaeB | 
are made in the mode. A French woman is a 
perfect architect in dress ; she never, with Gethie 
ignorance, mixes the order ; she never trieks out 
a squabby Doric shape with Corinthian finoy; 
or, to speak without metaphor, she conforms to 
general fashion, only when it happens not to be 
repugnant to private beauty. 

Our ladies, on the contrary, seem to have bo 
other standard for grace but the run of the town. 
If fashion gives the word, every distinction of 
beauty, complexion, or stature, ceases. Sweeping 
trains, Prussian bonnets, and troUopeee, as like 
each other as if cut from the same piec^ level all 
to one standard. The Mall, the gardens, and die 
playhouses, are filled with ladies in unifbrra, and 
their whole appearance shows as little variety or 
taste, as if their clothes were bespoke by the eolo- 
nel of a marching regiment, or fancied Inr the sme 
artist who dresses the three battalions of guards. 

But not only ladies of every shape and com- 
plexion, but of every age too, are possessed of 
this unaccountable passion of dressing in the same 
manner. A lady of no quality can be distinguished 
from a lady of some qiutlity, only by the redness 
of her hands ; and a woman of sixty, masked, 
might easily pass for her grand-daughter. I re- 
member, a few days ago, to have walked behind a 
damsel, tossed out in all the gaiety of fifteen ; her 
dress was loose, unstudied, and seemed the result 
of conscious bo&uty. I called up all my poetiy 
on this occasion, and fancied twenty Cupids pre- 
pared for execution in every folding of her white 
negligee. I had prepared my imagination lor an 
angel's face ; but what was my mortification to 
find that the imaginary goddess was no other 
than my cousin Hannah, four years older than 
myself, and I shall be sixty-two the twelfth of next 
November ! 

After the transports of our first salute were 
over, I could not avoid running my eye over her 
whole appearance. Her gown was of eambrie, 
cut short before, in order to discover a hi|^- 
heeled shoe, which was buckled almost at the toe. 
Her cap, if cap it might be called that cap was 
none, consisted of a few bits of oambrie, and 
flowers of painted paper stuck on one side of her 
head. Her bosom, that had felt no hand but the 
hand of time, these twenty years, rose suing^ bat 
in vain, to be pressed. I could, indeed, have 
wished her more than a handkerebiief of Paris net 
to shade her beauties ; for, as Tasso says of the 
rosebud, ''Quanto si mostra men tanto h jpih 
bella,'' I should think hers most pleasing when 
least discovered. 

As my cousin had not put on all this finery for 
nothing, she was at that time sallying out to the 
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I liitd everUken her. Perceiving, 
'erer, that 1 had on vaj best wig, she offered, 
I vauld squire her there, to send home Ilie 
>tniiui. Though I trembled for our reception 
public, yet 1 could not with an; civility refuae ; 
, to be aa gallant as posuble, 1 took her hand in 
toy ann, and tbua we marched on together. 

When we made our entry at the Park, two 
anti(|Uatad Bgtiree, so polite and bo teader aa wo 
Beemed to be,aoon atlraoted the b^bb of the com- 
pany. Ab we made our way among crowds who 
were out to Bbow their fincrj' aa well as we, where- 
everwe cbdib 1 percei ved we brought good-huinour 
in our train. The ]iolite could not forbear smiling, 
and the vulgar burst out into a faoree-laugli, at our 
grutoBque figures. Couain Hannah, who was per- 
fectly coiiaciouB of the rectitude of her own 
appearancB, Mtributed all thia mirth ta the oddity 
of ininB, while 1 ob cordially placed the whole to 
her account. Thus, from being two of the best- 
natured creatures alive, before we got half way up 
the Mall, we both began to grow peevish, and, 
like two mice on a atriag, endeavoured to revenge 
the impertineoee of othera upon ourselves. " I 
am amazed, couain Jaflrey," Bays Miaa, " that I 
can nevBr get you to dresB like a ChriBtian. I 
knew wB Bhould havB the eyBS of the Park upon 
uB, with your great wig so frlzzod, aod yet bu 
beggarly, and your luoiutroua muff. I hate those 
odious mufia." 1 could have patiently borne a 
oriticiam on all the rest of my equipage ; but as 1 
had always a pooallar venei'aUon for my muff, 1 
could not forbear being piqocd a little ; end, 
throwing my eyea wilh a spiteful air on her 
bosom, " I could heartily wish, madam,'' replied 
I, " that for your sake my muff was cut into a 



uever very fond u( any kind of exhibition myself, 
it was mutually agreed to retire for a whUe lo one 
of the seats, and &om tliat retreat remark on 
others ax freely as they hod remarked on us. 

When seated, we coulinued silent for aome time, 

employed in very different spBculatioDB. I regarded 

(be whole company, now pas^ng in review before 

e, as drawn out merely for my amusement. For 

y euterlainment tlie beauty bad all that morning 

been improving lier eharms ; the beau had put on 

' e, and tlie young doctor a big wig, merely to 

afie me. But quite difTerent were tbe senti- 

nts of cousin Hanoab ; abe regarded eveiy 

well-dressed woman as a vieturious rival, hated 

every faee that seemed dreesed in good-humour, 

or wore tbe appearancB uf greater happiness 

tiion her own. I perceived her uueasiuess, and 

Attempted to lessen it, by observing that there 

was no company in the Park to-day. To thin she 

readily oaseuted ; " aod yet," says she, " it is full 

enough of scrubs of one kind or another." My 

smiling at this observation gave her spirits to 

EuriuB the bent of her inclination, and uow she 
egan to exhibit her skill in secret history, asshe 
found mc disposed to listen. " Observe," says 
abe to me, "that old woman in tawdry silk, and 
dressed out even beyond Ihe fashion. That is 
<B Biddy Evergreen. Misa Biddy, it seems, has 
money, and as she conaidBrs that money was never 
4Garo) as it is now, she seems resolved to keep 
Lt she has to herself. She is ugly enough you 



tee ; yet I assure you she has refused several offers 
to my own knowledge within this twelvemonth. 
Let me see, three gentlemen from Ireland who 
study the law, two waiting captBins, a doctor, and 
a Scotch preacher, who had like tA have carried 
her off. All her time is passed between sickness 
and finery. Thus, she spends the whole week 
in a close chamber, with no other company but 
her monkey, her apothecary, and cat ; and cornea 
dreaaed out to the Park every Sunday, to show her 
airs, to get new lovers, to catch a new cold, and 
to make new work for the doctor. 
"There goes Mrs. Roundabout,—! mean the fat 



hands and pins can make her, while hL_ 
two marriageable daughters, like hunters in stiff 
gowns, are now taking aixpenny-worlh of tea at 
the White Conduit House. Odious puss 1 bow she 
waddles along, wilh her traiu two yards behind 
her ! She puts me in mind of my Lord Banlam's 
Indian sheep, wliieli are oblieed to have their 
monstrous tails trundled along in a go-cart. For 
all her airs, it goes to her husband's heart to see 
four yards of good lutestring wearing against the 
ground, like one of his knives on a grindstone. 
To speak my mind, couain JeBrey, I never liked 
toils ; for suppose a young fellow should be rude, 
and the lady should offer lo step bock in a fright, 
instead of reUring, she treads upon her train, and 
falls &irly on Ler back ; and then, you know, 
cousin— her clothes may be spoiled. 

" Ah, Miss Mazxard I 1 knew we should not 
miss her in the Park ; she in tlie monstrous 
Prussian bonnet. Miss, though so very line, was 
hred a milliner, and might have had some custom 
if she bad minded her business ; but tbe girl was 
fond of finery, and instead of dressing her cus- 
tomers, hud ont all her goods in adorning herself. 
Every new gown she put on impaired her credit : 
she Btlll, however, went on improving herappear- 
ance, and lessening her little fortune, and is now, 
you Bee, become a belle and a bankrupt." 

My cousin was proceeding in her remarks, which 
were interrupted by the approach of tlie very lady 
she had been so freely describing. Miss had per- 
ceived her at a dislanco, and approached to salute 
her. I found, by the warmth of the two ladies' 
protestations, that (hey had been long intimate 
esteemed fnends and acquaintance. Both were 
BO pleased at this happy rencounter, that tboy were 
resolved not to part for tbe day. So we all crossed 
the Park together, and I saw them into a hackney 
coach at the gals of St. Jamea's. I could not, 
however, help observing, that they are generally 






then 



ridicule in others. 






SiBcknnlni. 
Slit,—! cannot resist your solicitations, though 
it is possible I shall be unable to satisfy your 
curiosity. The polite of every country seem to 
have but one character. A genUemoD of Sweden 
differs but little, except in triHes, from one of ony 
other country. It is among the vulgar we are U> 
find those distmctions which characterize a people, 
and from them it is that 1 take my picture of the 
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Though the Swedes, in general, appear to lan- 
guish under oppression, which often renders others 
wicked, or of malignant dispositions, it has not, 
howeyer, the same influence upon them, as they 
are faithful, civil, and incapable of atrocious crimes. 
Would you belieye that, in Sweden, highway rob- 
beries are not so much as heard of ! For my 
part, I have not in the whole country seen a gibbet 
or a gallows. They pay an infinite respect to their 
ecclesiastics, whom they suppose to be the privy- 
councillors of Providence, who, on their part, turn 
this credulity to their own advantage, and manage 
their parishioners as they please . In general, how- 
ever, they seldom abuse their sovereign authority. 
Hearkened to as oracles, regarded as the dispensers 
of eternal rewards and punishments, they readily 
influence their hearers into justice, and make them 
practical philosophers without the pains of study. 

As to their persons, they are perfectly well made, 
and the men particularly have avei^ engaging air. 
The greatest part of the boys which 1 saw in the 
country had very white hair. They were as beauti- 
ful as Cupids, and there was something open and 
entirely happy in their little chubby mces. The 
girls, on the contrary, have neither such fiur 
nor such even complexions, and their features 
are much less delicate, which is a circumstance 
different from that of almost every other country. 
Besides this, it is observed, that the women are 
generally afilicted with the itch, for which Scania 
IS particularly remarkable. I had an instance of 
this in one of the inns on the road. The hostess 
was one of the most beautiful women I have ever 
seen : she had so fine a complexion, that I could 
not avoid admiring it. But wnat was my surprise, 
when she opened her bosom in order to suckle her 
child, to perceive that seat of delight all covered 
with this disagreeable distemper ! The careless 
manner in which she exposed to our eyes so dis- 
gusting an object, sufficiently testifies that they 
regard it as no very extraordinary malady, and 
seem to take no pains to conceal it. Such are the 
remarks, which probably you may think trifling 
enough, I have made in my journey to Stockholm, 
which, to take it all together, is a large, beautiful, 
and even a populous city. 

The arsenal appears to me one of its greatest 
curiosities : it is a handsome, spacious building, 
but, however, scantily supplied with the imple- 
ments of war. To recompense this defect, they 
have almost filled it with trophies, and other 
marks of their former military glory. I saw there 
several chambers filled with Danish, Saxon, Polish, 
and Russian standards. There was at least enough 
to suffice half-a-dozen armies ; but new standai^ 
are more easily made than new armies can be 
enlisted. I saw, besides, some very rich furniture, 
and some of the crown jewels, of great value ; 
but what principally engaged my attention, and 
touched me wiUi passing melancholy, were the 
bloody, yet precious, spoils of the two greatest 
heroes the North ever produced. What I mean 
are the clothes in which the great Gustavus 
Adolphus and the intrepid Charles XII. died 
by a fate not unusual to kings. The first, if I 
remember, is a sort of a buff waistcoat, made 
antique fashion, very plain, and without the least 
ornaments ; the second, which was even more 
remarkable, consisted only of a coarse blue cloth 
coat, a large hat of less value, a shirt of coarse 



linen, large boots, and buff gloves made to cover 
a great part of the arm. His saddle, hk pistofai, 
and his sword, have nothing in them remarkable : 
the meanest soldier was in this respect no way 
inferior to his gaUant monarch. I shall use this 
opportunity to give you some particalars of the 
life of a man abeady so well known, whi^ I had 
from persons who knew him when a child, and 
who now, by a fate not unusual to oourlksm^ spend 
a life of poverty and retirement, and talk over in 
raptures all the actions of their old TictOfEiooB 
king, companion, and master. 

0>urage and inflexible constancy formed tiie 
basis of this monarch's character. In his t^ider- 
est years he gave instances of both. When he 
was yet scarcely seven years old, being at dinner 
with the queen his mother, intending to give a 
bit of bread to a great dog he was fond <J, this 
hungry animal snapt too greedily at the morwl, 
and bit his hand in a terrible manner. The 
wound bled copiously, but our young hero, without 
offering to cry, or taking the least notice of his 
misfortune, endeavoured to conceal what had 
happened, lest his dog should be brou^t into 
trouble, and wrapped his bloody hand in the 
napkin. The queen, perceiving that he did not 
eat, asked him the reason. He contented himself 
with replying, that he thanked her, he was not 
hungry. They thought he was taken ill, and so 
repeated their solicitations : but all was in vain, 
though the poor child was already grown pale 
with the loss of blood. An officer wno attended 
at table at last perceived it ; for CSiarles would 
sooner have died than betrayed his dog, who^ he 
knew, intended no injury. 

At another time, when in the small-pox, and 
his case appeared dangerous, he grew one day 
very uneasy in his b^, and a gentleman who 
watched him, desirous of covering him up dose, 
received from the patient a violent box on his 
ear. Some hours after, observing the prince 
more calm, he entreated to know how he had 
incurred his displeasure, or what he had done 
to have merited a blow. ''A blow!" replied 
Charles, << I don*t remember anything of it : I 
remember, indeed, that I thought myself in the 
battle of Arbela, fighting for Darius, where I 
gave Alexander a blow which brought him to the 
ground." 

What great effects might not these two qnalitieB 
of courage and constancy have produced, had they 
at first received a just direction ! Charles, with 
proper instructions, thus naturally disposed, would 
have been the delight and the glory of his age. 
Happy those princes, who are educated by men 
who are at once virtuous and wise, and have been 
for some time in the school of affliction ; who 
weigh happiness against glory, and teach their 
royal pupils the real value of fame ; who are ever 
showing the superior dignity of man to that of 
royalty — that a peasant who does Ins duty is a 
nobler character than a king of even middfine 
reputation ! Happy, I say, were princes, oould 
such men be found to instruct them ; but those 
to whom such an education is generally intrusted, 
are men who themselves have acted m a sphere 
too high to know mankind. Puffed up themselves 
with the ideas of false grandeur, and measuring 
merit by adventitious circumstances of greatnesB, 
they generally communicate those fatal prejudices 



to their pupils, cDafirm tlieir jiride by adulation, 
or increafie their jgnorouce b^ teacLing tbem to 
despise that wi^qm which id found among tha 

But not to raornlizawhen I ooly intend a story, 
— what iB related of the joarnej'H of this prinoe is 
no less BBtonishing. He has sametimeB been on 
horsebacii for four-and- twenty hours euueessively, 
and thus (raveraod the |;reateat part uf hie king- 
dom. At taat none of hii officers were found 
capable of foUoving liim ; he thus conBequently 
rode the greatest part of his journe}^ quite alone, 
without taking a moment's repose, and without 
any other aubsiatence but a bit of bread. In one 
of these rapid courses he underwent an adventure 
Angular enough. Riding thue post one day, all 
alone, he had the misfortune to have his horse 
fail dead uuder him. This might liave embsT' 
laesed an ordinary man, but it gave Charles no 
sort of uneasiness. Snre of Anding anotbcr horse, 
but not equally so of meeting with a good saddle 
and pistols, he ungirths lits horse, claps the whole 
equipage on hia own hack, aud, thus accoutred, 
marches on to the next inn, which by good fortune 
was not far olf. Entering the stable, he here 
found a horse entirely to his mind ; so, without 
farther ceremony, he clapped on lits saddle and 
housing with great compoeure, and was juat going 
to mount, when the gentleman who owned the 
horse was apprised of a stranger's going to steal 
his property out of the stable. Upon asking the 
king, whom be had never seen, bluntly how he 
presumed to meddle with his bonse, Charles coolly 
replied, squeezing in his lips, which was hia usual 
custom, that be tuok the horse because he wanted 
one ; " for you see," con^nueJ he, " if I have 
Done, I shall he obliged to carry the saddle 
myself." This answer did not seem at all satis- 
factory to the gentleman, who instantly drew hia 
Bword. In this the king was not much behind- 
hand with huo, and to it they were gomg, when 
the guards by this lime come up, and testiiied that 
surprise which was natural to see arms In the 
hand of a subject against his king. Imagine 
whether the gentleman was less surprised than 
they at his unpremeditated disobedience. His 
BHtonishment, however, was soon dissipated by 
the king, who, taking biro by the hand, assured 
bim he was a brave fellow, and himself would take 
core he should be provided for. This promise 
was afterwards fulfilled, and I have been assured 
the king made bim a captain. 



When T reflect on the nnambitioua retirement 
in which 1 posaed the earlier part of my life io 
the country, I cannot avoid feeling some pain in 
thinking that those happy days are never to return. 
In that retreat all nature seemed capable of afford- 
ing pleasure : 1 then mode no refiuetnetiM on 
bappintas, but could be pleased with the most 
awkward etTorts of rustic mirth ; tliought cross- 
purposea the highest stretch of human wit, and 
questions and commands the most rational amuse- 
mant for spending the evening. Hapjiy conid so 
charming an illusion still continue. I find age 
and knowledge only contribute to sour our dis- 
po^lions. My present enjoyments may be more 
reflned, but tjley are iniinilely less pleasing. Tlie 
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pleosnre Garrick gives can no way compare to 
that I have received from a country wag, who 
imitated a quaker's sermon. Tho music of Matei 
is dissonance to what 1 felt when our old dairy- 
maid sang me into tears with Johnny Armstrong's 
Last Good Night,or the orueltyof Barbara Allan. 
Writers of every ogc have endeavoured to show 
that pleasure is in us, and not in the obieola offered 
for our amusement. If the soul be happily dis- 
posed, everything becomee a subject of eutertain- 
ment, and distress will almost want a name. 
Every occurrence passes in review like the Hgnrea 
of a procession : some may be awkward, others 
ill-dressed, hut none hut a fool is for this enraged 
"ith the master of the 
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a slave 



tiflcalionin Flanders, who appeared no way touched 
with his situation. He was maimed, deformed, 
and chained ; obliged to toil from the appearance 
of day till nightfall, and condemned to this for 
hfe ; yet with all these circumetancea of apparent 
wrelchedness, he sang, would have danced, but 
that he wanted a leg, and appeared the merriest, 
happiest man of all the garrison. What a proetical 
philoBopher was here I a happy constitution sup- 
plied philosophy, and though seemingly desUtute 
of wisdom, he was really wise No reading or 
Htndy had contributed tu disenchant the fairy land 
around him. Everything furnished him with an 
opportunity of mirth ; and though some thought 
him, from his insensibility, a fool, he was such an 
idiot as phtlofiopbers mightwish ui vain to imilale. 
They who like him can place themselves on that 
Hide of the world, in which everylliing appears in 
a ridiculous or pleasing light, will find something 
in every oocurrenoe to encile llieir good-humour. 
The most calomitoiis events, either to themselves 
or others, can bring no new afliiction : the whole 
world is to them a theatre, on which comedies 
only are aet«d. All tbe hustle of heroism, or the 

surdity of tbe i 
poignant. They feel, in short, as tittle anguish at 
their own distr^, or the complaints of others, as 
the undertaker, though dressed iu black, feels 
sorrow at a funeral. • 

Of all the men I ever read of, the famoos Car- 
dinal de BetE jioesessed this happiness of temper 
in the highest degree. As he was a man of gal- 
lantry, and despised all that wore the pedantic 
appearance of philosophy, wherever pleasure was 
to be sold he was generally foremost to raise the 
auction. Being a universal admirer of tlie fair 
sex, when he found one lady cruel, he generally 
fell in love with another, from whom he expected 
a more favourable reception ; if sbe too rejected 
bis addresses, he never thought of retiring into 
deserts, or pining in hopeless distress : he per- 
suaded himself, that instead of laving the lady, be 
only fancied he had loved her, and so all was well 
again. When fortune wore her angriest look, 
when he at last fell into tbe power of his most 
deadly enemy, Cardinal Momrine, and was con- 
fined a close prisoner in the Castle of Valenciennes, 
he never attempted to support his distress by 
wisdom or philosaphy,for he pretended to neither. 
He laughed at himself and bia persecutor, and 
seemed infinitely pleased at his new stnation. In 
this mansion of dislreES, though secluded Srotn his 
friends, though denied all the amusements, and 



even the conyeniences of life, teased every hour 
hy the impertinence of wretches who were em. 
ployed to goard him, he still retained his good- 
humour, laughed at all their little spite, and carried 
the jest so far as to be revenged by writing the 
life of his jailor. 

All that philosophy can teach, is to be stubborn 
or sullen under misfortunes. The Cardinal's ex- 
ample will instruct us to be merry in circum- 
stances of the highest affliction. It matters not 
whether our gCNDd-humour be construed by 
others into insensibility, or even idiotism : it is 
happiness to ourselves, and none but a fool would 
measure his satisfaction by what the world thinks 
of it. 

Dick Wildgoose was one of the happiest silly 
fellows I ever knew. He was of the number of 
those good-natured creatures that are said to do 
no harm to any but themselves. Whenever Dick 
fell into any misery, he usually called it ^ seeing 
life." If his head was broke by a chairman, or 
his pocket picked by a sharper, he comforted him- 
self by imitating the Hibernian dialect of the one, 
or the more fashionable cant of the other. Nothing 
came amiss to Dick. His inattention to money 
matters had incensed his father to such a degree, 
that all the intercession of friends in his favour 
was fruitless. The old gentleman was on his 
death-bed. The whole family, and Dick among 
the number, gathered round him. ^ I leave my 
second son Andrew," said the expiring miser, 
*' my whole estate, and desire him to be frugal." 
Andrew, in a sorrowful tone, as is usual on uiese 
occasions, ^ prayed Heaven to prolong his life 
and heal til to enjoy it himself." — " I recommend 
Simon, my third son, to the care of his elder 
brother, and leave him beside four thousand 
pounds." — ** Ah, father \** cried Simon, (in great 
affliction to be sure,) *^ may Heaven give you life 
and health to enjoy it yourself !" At last, turn- 
ing to poor Dick, '^ As for you, you have always 
been a sad dog— you'll never come to good, you 11 
never be rich ; I'll leave you a shilling to buy a 
halter." — ^ Ah, father !" cries Dick, without any 
emotion, '* may Heaven give you life and health 
to enjoy it yourself ! " This was all the trouble 
the loss of fortune gave this thoughtless imprudent 
creature. However, the tenderness of an uncle 
recompensed the neglect of a father ; and Dick is 
not only excessively good-humoured, but com- 
petently rich. 

The world, in short, may cry out at a bankrupt 
who appears at a ball ; at an author, who laughs 
at the public which pronounces him a dunce ; at 
a general, who smiles at the reproach of the 
vulgar ; or the lady, who keeps her good-humour 
in spite of scandal : but such is the wisest be- 
haviour they can possibly assume. It is certainly 
a better way to oppose calamity by dissipation, 
than to take up the arms of I'eason or resolution 
to oppose it : by the first method we forget our 
miseries, by the last we only conceal them from 
others. By struggling with misfortunes, we are 
sure to receive some wounds in the conflict : the 
only method to come off victoricus, is by running 
away. 

ON OUR THEATRES. 

Mademoiselle Clairon, a celebrated actress at 
Paris, seems to me the most perfect female figure 



I have ever seen upon any stage. Not perhaps 
that nature has been more liberal of persoiial 
beauty to her than some to be seen upon our 
theatres at home. There are actresses hece who 
have as much of what connoisseurs call statoaiy 
grace, by which is meant elegance unconnected 
with motion, as she ; but they all fidl infinitely 
short of her, when the soul comes to give expres- 
sion to the limbs, and animates every feature. 

Her first appearance is excessively engaging : 
she never comes in staring round npon the oom^ 
pany, as if she intended to count the benefits of 
the house, or at least to see, as well as be seen. 
Her eyes are always, at first, intently fixed npon 
the persons of the drama, and she lifts them, by 
degrees, with enchanting diffidence, upon the 
spectators. Her first speech, or at least the first 
part of it, is delivered with scaroely any motion 
of the arm ; her hands and her tongue never set 
out together ; but the one prepares us for the 
other. She sometimes begins with a mnte eloquent 
attitude ; but never goes forward all at once with 
hands, eyes, head, and voice. This observatioii, 
though it may appear of no importance, should 
certainly be adverted to ; nor do I see any one 
performer (Garrick only excepted) among us^ that 
IS not in this particular apt to offend. By th» 
simple beginning she gives herself a power of 
rising in the passion of the scene. As she pro- 
ceeds, every gesture, every look, acquires new 
violence, till at last, transported, she fills the whole 
vehemence of the part, and all the idea of the poet 

Her hands are not alternately stretched ont, and 
then drawn in again, as with the singing-women 
at Sadler's Wells : they are employed with grace- 
ful variety, and every moment please with new 
and unexpected eloquence. Add to this, that 
their motion is generally from the shoulder ; she 
never flourishes her hands while the upper part 
of her arm is motionless, nor has she the ridiculous 
appearance as if her elbows were pinned to her 
hips. 

But of all the cautions to be given to our rising 
actresses, I would particularly recommend it to 
them never to take notice of the audience upon 
any occasion whatsoever ; let the spectators i^ 
plaud never so loudly, their praises should pass, 
except at the end of the epilogue, with seeming 
inattention. I can never pardon a lady on the 
stage, who, when Ehe draws the admiration of the 
whole audience, turns about to make them a low 
curtsy for their applause. Such a figure no longer 
continues Belvidera, but at once drops into Mn, 
Gibber. Suppose a sober tradesman, who once a 
year takes his shilling's worth at Drury Lane, in 
order to be delighted with the figure of a queen — 
the queen of iMieba, for instance, or any other 
queen — this honest man has no other idea of the 
great but from their superior pride and imper- 
tinence : suppose such a man placed among the 
spectators, the first figure that appears on the 
stage is the queen herself, curtsying and cringing 
to all the company, how can he fancy her the 
haughty favourite of King Solomon the wise, who 
appears actually more submissive than the wife of 
his bosom t We are all tradesmen of a nicer 
relish in this respect, and such conduct must 
gust every spectator, who loves to have the illa- 
sion of nature strong upon him. 

Yet, while I recommend to our aetresBes a 
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skiUal aCWDtiou (o gesture, 1 would not have 
them study il in the looking-glass. This, without 
some pi«CHUtian, wi[I render their action formal ; 
by too greul an iutimacy with this, the; became 
BtiCr and affected. Peaiile seldom improve when 
they have do other model but theniecTTeB to copy 
after. I reiuember to have known a notable per- 
former of the other sex, who made great use of 



he might 

upon entering tlie room ; and 1 will make bold 
to say, he saw twenty very ugly fellows whenever 
he did so. 
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TnE manner in which most writerB begin their 
reatiBCB on the use of language is geuerallj' thus : 
— " Language lias been granted to man, in order 
- -""Wver his wants and neceasities, bo as Ifl have 



in words in order to fruition ; tho prin- 
it languagB, therefore," oay they, " is to 
ur wants, so as to receive a speedy 
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Such an account as this may serve to satisfy 
grammarians and Fhetoriciaus well enough, but 
men »ho know the world maintain very contrary 
maxims : they hold, and 1 tliiuk with some sliow 
of reason, that he who best knows how to couceal 
his necessity and desires, is the muBt likely person 
to End redress ; and that tho true use of speech 
is not so much to express our wants, as to conceal 

When we reflect on the manner in which man- 
kind generally confer their favours, we shall find, 
that they who seem to want them least, are the 
vety persons who most liberally sliare them. There 
is somethmg ao attractive in riches, that the largo 
heap generally collects from the smaller ; and the 
poor find as much pleasure in increasing tho 
enormons mass, as tlie miser who owns it sees 
happiness in its increase. Nor is there in this 



the present should always be suited to the dignity 
of the receiver. Tluia the rich receive large pre- 
sents, and are thanked for accepting them ; men 
of middling stations are obliged to be content 
with presents something less ; while tlie beggar, 
who may bo truly said (u want indeed, is well paid 
if a &rthing rewards his warmest solicitations. 

Every man who has seen the world, and has 
had his ups and downs in life, as the expression 
is, must have frequently experienced the truth of 
tlua doctrine, and must know, that to faave much, 
or to seem to have it, is the only way to have more. 
Ovid finely compares a man of broken fortune (o 
a falling column t the lower it sinks, the greater 
weight lE is obliged to sustain- Thus, when a msn 
hna no ocoiBion to borrow, ho finds numbers will- 
ing to lend him. Should he ask his fi'iend to lend 
him a hundred pounds, it is possible, from the 
largeness of his demand, he may find credit for 
twenty ; but should he humbly only sue for a triSe, 



it is two to one whether he might bo trusted for 
twopence. A certain young fellow at Georg 
whenever he had occasion to ask his friond.for a 
guinea, used lo prelude his request as if he woi 
two hundred, and talked su familiarly of Urge 
sums, that none could ever think he wanted a 
small one. The same gentleman, whenever he 
wanted credit for a new suit from his tailor, always 
mode a proposal in laoed clothes ; for he fuund 
by experience, that if he appeared shabby on these 
occasions, Mr. Lynch had taken an oath against 
trusting ; or, what was every bit as bad, his fore- 
man was out of the way, and would not be at hi 



IB relief ; but 



Then 
except to find pity, and by this n 
before a poor man opens his nuna m suen eircnm- 
slances, he should first consider whether he is 
conleuted to lose the esteem of the person he 
solicits, and whether be is willing to give np friend- 
Bhip only to excite compassion. Pity and friend- 
ship are passious uicuiupatible with each other, 
aud it is impuHsible that both can reside in any 
breast for the smallest space, without impairing 
each other. Friendship is made up of esteem i 
pleasure ; pity is comptfsod uf sorrow and c 
tempt : the mind may for some time fluctuate 
between them, but it never can entertain both 

Yet, let it not be thought that I would exclude 
pity from the human mind. There ore scarcely 
any who ore not, in some degree, possessed of this 
pleasing aoftneee ; but it is at best but a short- 
lived passion, and seldom affords distress n 
than transitory assistance ; with some it scarcely 
lasts from the first impulse till the hand c ' 

Eut into the pocket ; with others it may coi 
>r twice that space, and on some of extraordinary 
senidbilily I have seen it ojierate for half-an-hour. 
But, however, last as it will, it generally produces 
but beggarly effects ; and where, from this motive, 
we give a halfpenny, from others we give always 
pounds. In great distress, ws sometimes, it ia 
true, feel the influence of tenderness strongly; 
when the same distress solicits a second ti 
tlien feel with diminished senubilit}-, but, like the 
repetition of an echo, every new impulse becoi 
weaker, till at last our sensations lose every n 
lure of sorrow, and degenerate into downright 
contempt 

Jock Spindle and t were old acquamtance ; but 
he*s gone. Jack was bred in a counting-houBO, 
and his father dying just as he was out uf his time, 
left him a handeume fortune, and many friends to 
advise with. The restraint in which be had been 
brought up had thrown a gloom upon his temper, 
which some regarded as habilual prudoncB, and ! 
from such considera^ons he had every day re- i 
peated offers of friendship. Those who had money I 

. rx' 

warmth of affection advised him to iuarry. Jack, 1 
however, was in good circomslances ; he wanted I 
neither money, friends, nor a wife, and therefore 
modestly dechncd their proposals. 

Some errors in the management of his atfairs, 
ral losses in trade, soon brought Jack to 



I several losses in trade, soon brought Jack to 

ifferent way of thinking ; and he at taat thought , 

he best way to let bis friends know, that their < 

irs were at lengOi acceptable. His first addrcBB , 
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was, therefore, to a scriyener, who had formerly 
made him frequent offers of money and friendship, 
at a time when, perhaps, he knew those offers 
would have been refusea. 

Jack, therefore, thought he might use his old 
friend without any ceremony ; and, as a man con- 
fident of not being refused, requested the use of a 
hundred guineas for a few days, as he just then 
had an occasion for money. ** And pray, Mr. 
Spindle," replied the scrivener, '^ do you want all 
this money ! "— « Want it, sir," says the other, « if 
I did not want it, I should not have asked it" — 
« I am sorry f«r that," says the friend ; ** for those 
who want money when they come to borrow, will 
want when they should come to pay. To say the 
truth, Mr. Spindle, money is money now-a-days. 
I believe it is all sunk in the bottom of the sea, 
for my part ; and he that has got a little, is a fool 
if he does not keep what he h^ got." 

Not quite disconcerted by this refusal, our ad- 
venturer was resolved to apply to another, whom 
he knew to be the very best friend he had in tiie 
world. The gentleman whom he now addressed, 
received his proposal with all the affability that 
could be expected from generous friendship. ** Let 
me see, — ^you want a hundred guineas ; and, pray, 
dear Jack, would not fifty answer ! " — " If you have 
but fifty to spare, sir, I must be contented.** — 
" Fifty to spare ! I do not say that, for I believe I 
have but twenty about me.'*— -« Then I must bor- 
row the other thirty from some other friend." — 
** And pray,»* replied the friend, <^ would it not be 
the best way to borrow the whole money from that 
other friend, and then one note will serve for all, 
you know* ? Lord, Mr. Spindle, make no cere- 
mony with me at any time ; you know I'm your 
friend, when you choose a bit of dinner or so. 
You, Tom, see the gentleman down. You won't 
forget to dine with us now and then ! Your very 
humble servant." 

Distre8scd,but not discouraged at this treatment, 
he was at last resolved to find that assistance from 
love, which he could not have from friendship. 
Miss Jenny Dismal had a fortune in her own hands, 
and uhc haid already made all the advances that 
her sex^s modesty would permit. He made his 
proposal, therefore, with confidence, but soon per- 
ceived, "No bankrupt ever found the fair one 
kmd." Miss Jenny and Master Billy Galoon 
were lately fallen deeply in love with each other, 
and the whole neighbourhood thought it would 
soon be a match. 

Every day now began to strip Jack of his for- 
mer finery : his clothes flew piece by piece to the 
pawnbrokers' ; and he seemed at length equipped 
m the genuine mourning of antiquity. But still 
he thought himself secure from starving ; the 
numberless invitations he had received to dine, 
even after his losses, were yet unanswered ; he 
was, therefore, now resolved to accept of a dinner, 
because he wanted one ; and in this manner he 
actually lived among his friends a whole week 
without being openly affronted. The last place I 
saw poor Jack was at the Rev. Dr. Gosling's. He 
had, as he fancied, just nicked the time, for he 
came in as the cloth was laying. He took a chair 
without being desired, and talked for some time 
without being attended to. He as sured the com- 

* Some portion of this paper is repeated in No. XXVII. 
of the Citizen of the World. 



pany, that nothing procured so good an appetite 
as a walk to WhHe G)ndiiit House^ where he had 
been that morning. He looked at the table-doth, 
and praised the figure of the damask, talked of a 
feast where he had been the day before, but Aat 
the venison was overdone. All this, however, 
procured the poor creature no invitation, and he 
was not vet sufficiently hardened to stay witihovt 
being asked ; wherefore, findin? the gentleman of 
the house insensible to all his letches, he though 
proper at last to retire, and mend his appetite by a 
walk in the Park. 

Yon then, }'e beggars of my acgnamtimfle, 
whether in rags or lace — whether in Kent Street^ 
or the Mall — whether at Smyrna or St. GHles'i^— 
might I advise you as a friend, never seem in want 
of the favour which you solicit. Apply to every 
passion but pity for redress. Yon may find relief 
from vanity, from self-interest, or from avarice, 
but seldom from compassion. The very eloquence 
of a poor man is disgusting ; and that month whidi 
is opened, even for flattery, is seldom expected to 
close without a petition. 

If, then, you would ward off the giipe of po- 
verty, pretend to be a stranger to ner, and she 
will at least use you with ceremony. Hear not 
my advice, but that of Offellus. If yon be caught 
dining upon a hal^nny porringer of pease soup 
and potatoes, praise the wholesomeness d yoor 
frugal repast You may observe that Dr. Ghejme 
has prescribed pease broth for the gravd ; faint 
that you are not one of those who are ahrayi 
making a god of your belly. If yon are obliged to 
wear a flunsy stuff in the midst of winter, be tin 
first to remark that stuffb are very much worn at 
Paris. If there be found some irreparable defects 
in any part of your equipage, which cannot be con- 
cealed by all the arts of sitting cross-legged, coax- 
ing, or darning, say that neither you nor Sampson 
Gideon were ever very fond of di«ss. Or if you be 
a philosopher, hint that Plato and Seneca are the 
tailors you choose to employ ; assure the company, 
that men ought to be content with a bare covering, 
since what is now so much the pride of some, was 
formerly our shame. Horace will give yoo a Latin 
sentence fit for the occasion, — 

Toga defendere frigns, 
Quamvis crasaa, queatf. 

In short, however caught, do not give np, but 
ascribe to the frugality of your disposition, what 
others might be apt to attribute to the narrownesi 
of your circumstances, and appear ratiier to be a 
miser than a beggar. To be poor, and to seem 
poor, is a certain method never to rise. Pride in 
the great is hateful, in the wise it is ridiculous ; 
beggarly pride is the only sort of vanity I can 
excuse. 



THE HISTOKT OF HTPA8IA* 

Man, when secluded from society, is not a move 
solitary being than the woman who leaves the 
duties of her own sex to invade the privileges of 
ours. She seems, in such circumstances, like one 
in banishment ; i^e appears like a neutral beiiig 
between the sexes ; and, though she may have the 
admiration of both, she finds true happiness from 

neither. 
Of al l the ladies of antiquity I have read of , 

f My robe, though homely, keeps ite owner wann. 



□uue was ever more justlj' celebrated (han the 
beautiful Uypasia, the daughter of Leun the philu- 
BopLer. Tliia most accomplitihed of womon vas 
born at Alexandvia, ia the reign of TiiuodoBiUB the 
younger. Nature was uever more lavish of its 
gftta than it bad beea to her, endued as she was 
with the muBt exalted utideistanding. and the hap- 
piest turn to Bcicuce. Education compleltd what 
uature had begun, and made her the prodigy i 
only of her age, but the glory of her ae\. 

From ber father she learned geometrj' and 
astronomy ; she collected from the couveisa ' ' 
and Bchoole of the other philosophers, for W, 
Alexandria was at that lime Famoun, the principtea 
vt the rest uf the sciencDB. 

What canaoc be conquered by natural penetn 
tion and a paaaion of study I The boundleea 
knowledge which, at that period of time, was 
required to form the character r)f a philosopher, 
lo way discouraged her ; she delivered herself up 
Ji the study of Aristotle and Plato, and soon not 
>ne iti all Alexandria miderstoud bo perfectly as 
she all the difticultlea uf these two pliilosopheis. 
But not their syatsms alone, but those of every 
other sect, were quite familiar to her i and, to this 
knowledge, she added tlmt of polite learuing, aud 
the art of oratory. All the learning which it was 
possible for the himian miiid to contiua, being 
joined to a most enchanting eloinueace, rendered 
this lady the wonder not only of tlie populace, 
who easily admire, but of philosophera themselves, 
who are seldom fond of admiration. 

The city of Alexandria was every day cron 
with Etrangers, who came from all parts of Greece 
and A«a to see and hear her- As for the chamm 
of her person, tiiey might not probably have been 
mentioned, did she not join to a beauty the most 
striking, a virtue that nught repress the most 
lumiog ; and thougli,in the whole capital famed 
' eliarms, there was not one who could equal 
r in beauty ; though in a city, the resort of ail 
the learning then existing in the world, there was 
not one who coald equal her in knowledge ; yet, 
with such acenmplishments, Uypasia was the 
most modest of her sex. Hor reputation for vir- 
tue was not less than her virtues ; and, though 
in a city divided between two factions, though 
visited by the wits and the philosophers of the age, 
calumny never dared to anapeet ber morals, or 
attempt her character. Both the Cliristiaus and 
the UeatheuB who have transmitted her history 
and her misfortunes, have but one voice, when 
they speak of her beauty, her knowledge, and her 
virtue. Nay, so much harmony reigns in their 
accounts of this prodigy of perfection, that, in 
spite of the opposition of their faith, we should 
ler have been able to judge of what religion 
s Hypusia, were we not iuformed, from other 
circumstances, that she was a hcatlien. T 
vidence had taken so much pains in forming 1 
that we ore almost induced to complain of its 
□ot having endeavoured to make her a Christian ; 
but from this complaint we are deterred by a 
thousand contrary observatiuns, which lead us to 



IS possessed, was, at last, howcve 

The person who then posseSBed the patriarchate 
of Alexandria, was equally renuirkahle for his 
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violence, cruelty, and pride. Conducted byon ill- 
grounded zeal for the Christian relieion, or, 
perhaps, desirous of augmenting his autliority in 
the raty, he had long meditated uis banishmeut of 
the Jews. A difTereuce arising between them and 
tlie Christians, with respect to some public games, 
seemed to him a proper juncture for putting his 
ambitious desigiiB into execution. He found no 
difficulty in exciting the people, naturally disposed 
to revolt. The pnefect who at that tune commanded 
the city interposed on this occasion, and thought 
it just to put one of the chief creatures of the 
patriaich t« the torture, in order to discover tlie 
first promoter of the conspiracy. The patriarch, 
enraged at the injustice he thought offered to his 
cljaroctcr and dignity, and piqued at the protection 
which was offered to the Jews, sent for the oluefe 
of the synajjogue, and enjoined them to renounce 
their designs, upon pain of incurring his highest 
displeasure. 

The Jews, far &om fearing his menaces, excited 
new tumults, in which several citizens had the 
uiiafortune to fall. The patriarch could no longer 
contain i at the head of a uuraeroua body of 
Christians, he flew lo the synagogues, which he 
demolished, and drove the Jews from a city, of 
which they liad been possessed since the times 
of Alexander the Great. It may be easily ima- 
gined, that the pnefect could not behold, without 
pain, his jurisdiction thus insulted, and the city 
deprived of a number of its most industrious inha- 

The afiair was, therefore, brought before the 
emperor. The patriarch complained of the ox- 
ceases of the Jaws, and the priefectof the outrages 
of the patriarch. At this very iuucture,five hun- 
dred monks of Mount Nitria, imagining tlie life 
of their chief to bo in danger, and that their reli- 
gion was threatened in his fiill, flew into the city 
with ungovernable rage, attacked the prsfect in 
the streets, and, not content with loading him with 
reproaches, wounded him in several pUcies. 

The citizens had by tliis time notice of the Airy 
of the monks ; they therefore assembled in a body, 
put the monks to flight, seized on him who had 
been found throwing a stone, and delivered him 
to the pnefect, who caused hun to be put to death 
without farther delay. 

The patrisrcli immediately ordered the dead 
body, which had been exposed to view, to be taken 
down, procured for it all the pomp and rites of 
burial, and went even so far as himself to pronounce 
the funeral oration, in which he classed a seditions 
monk among the martjTS. This conduct was by 
no means generally approved uf ; the most mode- 
rate even among the Christians perceived and 
blamed his indiscretion ; hut he was now too far 
advanced to retire. Hehadmadeseveral overtures 
towards a reconciliation with the prsfect, wliich 
not succeeding, he bore alt those an implacable 
hatred whom he imagined to have any band in 
traversing his designs ; but Il^'pasia was parU- 
cularly destined to ruin. She could uot find par- 
don, as she was known to have a most refined 
friendship for the pnefect ; wherefore the populace 
were incited against licr. Peter, a taidei of the 
principal church, one of those vile slaves by which 
meninpower are toofrequently attended — wretches 
ever r^dy to commit any cnme which they hope 
may render them agreoahle to tHieir employer, — 
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this fellow, I flay, attended by a crowd of viUaios, , 
waited for H^-pasia, as she was returning from a \ 
risit, at her own door, seized her as she was going I 
in, and dragged her to one of the churches called . 
Cesarea, where, stripping her iu a most inhuman 
manner, they exercised the most inhuman cruelties . 
upon her, cut her into pieces, and burnt her 
remains to ashes. Such was the end of Hypasia, 
the glory of her own sex, and the astonishment 
of ours. 



ON JUSTICE AMD OBNEROSnTT. 

Ltsippus is a man whose greatness of soul the 
whole world admires. His generosity is such that 
it prevents a demand, and saves the receiver the 
trouble and the confusion of a request. His liberality 
also does not oblige more by its greatness than by 
his inimitable grace in giving. Sometimes he even 
distributes his bounties to strangers, and has been 
known to do good offices to those who professed 
themselves his enemies. All the world are unani- 
mous in the praise of his generosity ; there is only 
one sort of people who complain of his conduct, — 
Lysippus does not pay his debts. 

It is no difficult matter to account for a conduct 
so seemingly incompatible with itself. There is 
greatness in being generous, and there la only 
simple justice in satisfying his creditors. Grene- 
rosity is the part of a soul raised above the vulgar. 
There is in it something of what we admire in 
heroes, and praise ^vith a degree of rapture. 
Justice, on the contrary, is a mere mechanic virtue, 
fit only for tradesmen, and what is practised by 
every broker in Change Alley. 

In paying his debts a man barely does his duty, 
and it is an action attended with no sort of glory. 
Should Lysippus satisfy his creditors, who would 
be at the pains of telling it to the world ! Grene- 
rosity is a virtue of a very different complexion. 
It is raised above duty, and, from its elevation, 
attracts the attention and the praises of us little 
mortals below. 

In this manner do men generally reason upon 
justice and generosity. The first is despised, 
though a virtue essential to the good of society ; 
and the other attracts our esteem, which too fre- 
quently proceeds from an impetuosity of temper, 
rather directed by vanity than reason. Lysippus 
is told that his banker asks a debt of forty pounds, 
and that a distressed acquaintance petitions for 
the same sum. He gives it without hesitating to 
the latter ; for he demands as a favour what the 
former requires as a debt. 

Mankind in general are not sufficiently acquainted 
with the import of the word justice: it is commonly 
believed to consist only in a performance of those 
duties to which the laws of society can oblige us. 
This, I allow, is sometimes the import of the word, 
and in this sense justice is distinguished from 
equity ; but there is a justice still more extensive, 
and which can be shown to embrace all the virtues 
united. 

Justice may be defined to be that virtue which 
impels us to give to every person what is his due. 
In this extended sense of the word, it compre- 
hends the practice of every virtue which reason 
prescribes, or society should expect. Our duty to 
our Maker, to each other, and to ourselves, are 
fully answered, if we give them what we owe 
them. Thus justice, properly speaking, is the 1 



onl^ virtue, and all the rest hare thdr ongk 
in it. 

The qualities of candour, fortitade, duuriij, aad 
generosity, for instance, are not, in their own 
nature, virtues ; and if ever ihej deserve the 
title, it is owing only to justiee, whidli impeb nd 
directs them. Without sadi m moderator, candoir 
might become indiscretion, fortitade obrtnacji 
charity imprudence, and generoaity miiitalrffn pn- 
fusion. 

A disinterested action, if it be not eondaeied by 
justice, is at best indifferent in its nature, and not 
unfrequently even turns to vice. The ezpemesof 
society, of presents, of entertainments, and the 
other helps to cheerfulness, are actioos merely 
indifferent, when not repugnant to a better nMQiod 
of disposing of our superfluitiee ; but tiiey beeome 
vicious when they ob^tnict or ezhanst our abffi- 
ties from a more virtuous disposition of oar cir- 
cumstances. 

True generosity is a duty aa indispennbly 
necessary as those imposed upon as by law. It ie 
a rule imposed npon us by reason, which should 
be the sovereign law of a rational being. But this 
generosity does not consist in obeying every im- 
pulse of humanity, in following blind passion for 
our guide, and impairing our dicumstanees by 
present benefactions, so as to render us ine^iabie 
of future ones. 

Misers are generally characterised as men with- 
out honour or without humanity, who live only to 
accumulate, and to this passion sacrifice evoy 
other happiness. They have been described as 
madmen, who, in the midst of abundance^ baimh 
every pleasure, and make from imaginary wants 
real necessities. But few, very few, oorre^ond 
to this exaggerated picture ; and perhaps thm is 
not one in whom all these circumstances are found 
united. Instead of this, we find the sober and 
the industrious branded by the vain and the idle 
with this odious appellation ; men who, by fru- 
gality and labour, raise themselves above their 
equals, and contribute their share of industry to 
the common stock. 

Whatever the vain or the ignorant may say, 
well were it for society had we more of this cha- 
racter among us. In general, these close men 
are found at last the true benefieustors of society. 
With an avaricious man we seldom lose in our 
dealings ; but too frequently in our conuneroe 
with prodigality. 

A French priest, whose name was Godinot, 
went for a long time by the name of the Griper. 
He refused to relieve the most apparent wretched- 
ness, and, by a skilful management of his vine- 
yard, had the good fortune to acquire inomense 
sums of money. The inhabitanto of Rheims, who 
were his fellow-citizens, detested him ; and the 
populace, who seldom love a miser, wherever he 
went, received him with contempt. He stfll, 
however, continued his former simplicity of life, 
his amazing and unremitted frugality, lliis good 
man had long perceived the wante of the poor in 
the city, particularly in having no wator but what 
they were obliged to buy at an advanced price ; 
wherefore, that whole fortone which he had been 
amassing he laid out in an aqueduct, by whidi he 
did the poor more useful and lasting servioe than 
if he had distributed his whole income in charity 
every day at his door. 
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Among men long conversant with books, we too 
frequently find those misplaced virtues of which I 
have been now complaining. We find the studious 
animated with a strong passion for the great 
Tirtues, as they are mistakingly called, and utterly 
forgetful of the ordinary ones. The declamations 
of philosophy are generally rather exhausted on 
these supererogatory duties, than on such as are 
indispensably necessary. A man, therefore, who 
has taken his ideas of mankind from study alone, 
generally comes into the world with a heart melt- 
ing at every fictitious distress. Thus he is induced, 
by misplaced liberality, to put himself into the 
indigent circumstances of the person he relieves. 

I shall conclude this paper with the advice of 
one of the ancients, to a young man whom he saw 
giving away all his substance to pretended dis- 
tress. ^ It is possible that the peinson you relieve 
may be an honest man ; and I know that you who 
relieve him are such. You see, then, by your 
generosity, you only rob a man who is certainly 
deserving, to bestow it on one who may possibly 
be a rogue ; and, while you are unjust in reward- 
ing uncertain merit, you are doubly guilty by 
stripping yourself." 



SOME PARTICULARS RELATING TO FATHER FREIJO. 

Primus mortales toUere contra 
Est oculos auBus, primusque assurgere contra.— LucR. 

The Spanish nation has, for many centuries 
past, been remarkable for the grossest ignorance 
m polite literature, especially in point of natural 

Shilosophy — a science so useful to mankind, that 
er neighbours have ever esteemed it a matter of 
the greatest importance to endeavour, by repeated 
experiments, to strike a light out of the chaos in 
which truth seemed to be confounded. Their 
cariosity in this respect was so indifferent, that 
though they had discovered new worlds, they were 
at a loss to explain the phenomena of their own, 
and their pride so unaccountable, that they dis- 
dained to borrow from others that instruction 
which their natural indolence permitted them not 
to acquire. 

It gives me, however, a secret satisfaction to 
behold an extraordinary genius now existing in 
that nation, whose studious endeavoui*s seem cal-- 
dilated to undeceive the superstitious and instruct 
the ignorant — I mean the celebrated Padre Freijo. 
In unravelling the mysteries of nature, and ex- 
plaining physical experiments, he takes an oppor- 
tunity of displaying the concurrence of second 
causes, in those very wonders which the vulgar 
ascribe to supernatural influence. 

An example of this kind happened a few years 
ago in a small town of the kingdom of Valencia. 
Pftssing through at the hour of mass, he alighted 
firom his mule, and proceeded to the parish church, 
which he found extremely crowded, and there 
appeared on the faces of the faithful a more than 
nsoal alacrity. The sun, it seems, which had 
been fo^ some minutes under a cloud, had begun 
to shine on a large crucifix, that stood on the 
middle of the altar, studded with several precious 
stones. The reflexion from these, and from the 
diamond eyes of some silver saints, so dazzled the 
multitude that they unanimously cried out, '< A 
miracle! a miracle!*' whilst the priest at the 
altar, with seeming consternation, continued his 



heavenly conversation. Padre Freijo soon dissi- 
pated the charm, by tying his handkerchief round 
the head of one of the statues, for which he was 
arraigned by the Inquisition ; whose flames, how- 
ever, he has had the good fortune hitherto to 
escape. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Were I to measure the merit of my present 
undertaking by its success, or the rapidity of its 
sale, I might be led to form conclusions by no 
means favourable to the pride of an author. 
Should I estimate my fame by its extent, every 
newspaper and magazine would leave me far be- 
hind. Their fame is diffused m a very wide circle, 
that of some as far as Islington, and some yet 
farther still ; while mine, I sincerely believe, has 
hardly travelled beyond the sound of Bow.bell ; 
and while the works of others fly like unpinioned 
swans, I find my own move as heavily as a new- 
plucked goose. 

Still, however, I have as much pride as they 
who have ten times as many readers. It is im- 
possible to repeat all the agreeable delusions in 
which a disappointed author is apt to find comfort. 
I conclude, that what my reputation wants in 
extent is made up by its solidity. Minus juvat 
gloria lata quam magna. I have great satisfac- 
tion in considering the delicacy and discernment 
of those readers I have, and in ascribing my want 
of popularity to the ignorance or inattention of 
those I have not. All the world may forsake an 
author, but vanity will never forsake him. 

Yet, notwithstanding so sincere a confession, I 
was once induced to show my indignation against 
the public, by discontinuing my endeavours to 
please ; and was bravely resolved, like Raleigh, to 
vex them by burning my manuscript in a passion. 
Upon recollection, however, I considered what set 
or body of people would be displeased at my rash- 
ness. The sun, after so sad an accident, might 
shine next morning as bright as usual ; men 
might laugh and sing the next day, and transact 
business as before, and not a single creature feel 
any regret but myself. 

I reflected upon the story of a minister, who, in 
the reign of Charles II., upon a certain occasion, 
resigned all his posts, and retired into the country 
in a fit of resentment. But as he had not given 
the world entirely up with his ambition, he sent a 
messenger to town, to see how the courtiers would 
bear his resignation. V\K>n the messenger's re- 
turn he was asked, whether there appeared any 
commotion at court. To which he replied, there 
were very great ones. " Ay," says the minister, 
" I knew my friends would make a bustle ; all 
petitioning the king for my restoration, I pre- 
sume ?" " No, sir," replied the messenger, ** they 
are only petitioning his majesty to be put in your 
place." In the same manner, should I retire in 
indignation, instead of having Apollo in mourning, 
or the Muses in a fit of the spleen ; instead of 
having the learned world apostrophising at my 
untimely decease — perhaps all Grub Street might 
laugh at my fall, and self-approving dignity might 
never be able to shield me from ridicule. In 
short, I am resolved to write on, if it were only to 



spite them. If the present generation will not 
hear my voice, hearken^ O Posterity, to you I call, 
and from yoa I expect redrefw ! What rapture 
will it not give to have the Scaligers, Daciers, and 
Warburtons, of future times, commenting ift'ith 
admiration upon eyery line I now write, working 
away those ignorant creatures who offer to arraign 
my merit, with all the virulence of learned re- 
proach ! Ay, my friends, let them feel it : call 
names, never spare them ; they deserve it, and ten 
times more. I have been told of a critic *, who 
was crucified at the command of another to the 
reputation of Homer. That, no doubt, was more 
thim poetical justice ; and I sliall be perfectly con- 
tent if those who criticise me are only clapped in 
the pillory, kept fifteen days upon brciid and 
water, and obliged to run the gauntlet through 
Paternoster Row. The truth is, I can expect 
happiness from posterity either way. If I write 
ill, happy in being forgotten ; if well, happy in 
being remembered with respect. 

Yet, considering things in a prudential light, 
perhaps I was mistaken in designini; my paper as 
an agreeable relaxation to the studious, or a help 
to conversation among the gay ; instead of address- 
ing it to such, I should have written down to the 
taste and apprehension of the many, and sought 
for reputation on the broad road. Literary fame, 
I now find, like religious, generally begins among 
the vulgar. As for the polite, they are so very 
polite as never to applaud upon any account. One 
of these, with a face screwed up into affectation, 
tells you that fools may admire, but men of sense 
only approve. Thus, lest he should rise in rapture 
at anything new, he keeps down every passion 
but pride and self-importance ; approves with 
phlegm ; and the poor author is damned in the 
taking a pinch of snuff. Another has written a 
book himself, and, being condemned for a dunce, 
he turns a sort of king's evidence in criticism, 
and now becomes the terror of every offender. A 
third, possessed of full-grown reputation, shades 
off every beam of favour from those who endea- 
vour to grow beneath him, and keeps down that 
merit which, but for his influence, might rise into 
equal eminence. While others, RtUl worse, peruse 
old books for their amusement, and new books 
only to condemn ; so that the public seem heartily 
sick of all but the business of the day, and read 
everything now with as little attention as they 
examine the faces of the passing crowd. 

From these considerations, I was once deter- 
mined to throw off all connexions with taste, and 
fairly address my countrymen in the same en- 
gaging style and manner with other periodical 
pamphlets, much more in vogue than probably 
mine shall ever be. To effect this, I had thoughts 
of changing the title into that of the Royal Bee, 
the Antigallican Bee, or the Bee's Magazine. I 
had laid in a proper stock of popular topics, such 
as encomiums on the King of Prussia, invectives 
against the Queen of Hungary and the French, 
the necessity of a militia, our undoubted sove- 
reignty of the seas, reflections upon the present 
state of affairs, a dissertation upon liberty, some 
seasonable thoughts upon the intended bridge of 
Blackfriars, and an address to Britons ; the history 
of an old woman, whose teeth grew three inches 
long, an ode upon ou r victories, a rebus, an 
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acrostic upon Miss Peggy P., mod a journal of 
the weather. All this, together with four eztim- 
ordinary pages of letterpress, a beautiful map of 
England, and two prints curionslv eoloored from 
nature, I fancied might touch their very Bonk. I 
was actually beginning an address to die peopk, 
when my pride at U^ overeaine mj pmdenee^ 
and determined me to endeavour to please by Ihs 
goodness of my entertainment, rather than bgr the 
magnificence of my sign. 

The Spectator, and many socoeedmg rwjirts, 
frequently inform us of the numerous compliiDeiiti 
paid them in the course of their hicubratioiiB — of 
the frequent encouragements they meet to inspire 
them with ardour, and increase their eagerness to 
please. I have received my letter* as well as 
they ; but, alas ! not congratulatory ones — ^noC 
assuring me of success and favour^ — ^bot pregnant 
with bodings that might shake even fortitode 
itself. 

One gentleman assures me, he intends to tiirow 
away no more threepences in purchasing the Bn; 
and, what is still more dismal, he will not recom- 
mend me as a poor author wanting enoonragemeBt 
to his neighbourhood, which, it seems, is veiy 
numerous. Were my soul set upon threepences^ 
what anxiety might not a denunciation prodnee ! 
But such does not happen to be the present mo- 
tive of publication : I write partly to riiow my 
good-nature, and partly to show my vanity ; nor 
will I lay down the pen till I am satisfied one way 
or another. 

Others have disliked the title and the motto of my 
paper ; point out a mistake in the one, and aasore 
me the other has been consigned to dulness bjr 
anticipation. All this may be true ; but what a 
that to me I Titles and mottoes to books are like 
escutcheons and dignities in the hands of a king : 
the wise sometimes condescend to accept of them ; 
but none but a fool will imagine them of any real 
importance. We ought to depend upon intrinsie 
merit, and not the slender helps of tide. Nam 
qu(B non fecimus ipri, vtjf ea nostra voca. 

For my part, I am ever ready to mistnuta 
promising title, and have, at some expense, been 
instructed not to hearken to the voice of an adver- 
tisement, let it plead never so loudly, or never so 
long. A countryman coming one day to Smith- 
field, in order to take a slice of Bartholomew Fair, 
found a perfect show before every booth. The 
drummer, the fire-eater, the wire-walker, and the 
salt-box, were all employed to invite him in. 
** Just a-going ; the court of the King of Pnusia 
in all his glory : pray, gentlemen, walk in and see." 
From people who generously gave so much away, 
the clown expected a monstrous bargain for his 
money when he got in. He steps up, pays his 
sixpence, the curtain is drawn ; when, too late, be 
finds that he had the best part of the show for 
nothing at the door. 

A flemish tradition. 
Evert country has its traditions, which, either 
too minute, or not sufficiently authentic to receire 
historical sanction, are handed down among the 
vulgar, and serve at once to instruct and aranse 
them. Of this number, the adventures of Robin 
Hood, the hunting of Chevy Chase, and the 
bravery of Johnny Armstrong, among the En- 
glish ; of Kaul Dereg, among the Irish ; and Crieb- 
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ton, among the Scots, are instances. Of all the 
traditions, however, I remember to have heard, I 
do not recollect any more remarkable than one 
still current in Flanders ; a story generally the 
first the peasants tell their children, when they 
bid them behave like Bidderman the Wise. It is 
by no means, however, a model to be set before a 
polite people for imitation ; since if, on the one 
hand, we perceive in it the steady influence of 
patriotism, we, on the other, find as strong a 
desire of revenge. But to wave introduction, let 
us to the story. 

When the Saracens overran Europe with their 
armies, and penetrated as far even as Antwerp, 
Bidderman was lord of a city, which time has 
since swept into destruction. As the inhabitants 
of this country were divided under separate 
leaders, the Saracens found an easy conquest, 
and the city of Bidderman, among the rest, 
became a prey to the victors. 

Thus dispossessed of his paternal city, our 
unfortunate governor was obliged to seek refuge 
firom the neighbouring princes, who were as yet 
unsubdued, and he for some time lived in a state 
of vrretched dependence among them. 

Soon, however, lus love to his native country 
brought him back to his own city, resolved to 
rescue it from the enemy, or fall in the attempt : 
thus, in disguise, he went among the inhabitants, 
and endeavoured, but in vain, to excite them to a 
revolt. Former misfortunes lay so heavily on 
their minds, that they rather chose to suffer the 
most cruel bondage, than attempt to vindicate 
their former freedom. 

As he was thus one day employed, whether by 
information or from suspicion is not known, he 
was apprehended by a Saracen soldier as a spy, 
and brought before the very tribunal at which he 
onee presided. The account he gave of himself 
was by no means satisfactory. He could produce 
no friends to vindicate his character ; wherefore, 
as the Saracens knew not their prisoner, and as 
they had no direct proofs against him, they were 
content with condemning him to be publicly 
whipped as a vagabond. 

The execution of his sentence was accordingly 
performed with the utmost rigour. Bidderman 
was bound to the post, the executioner seeming 
disposed to add to the cruelty of the sentence, as 
he received no bribe for lenity. Whenever Bid- 
derman groaned uuder the scourge, the other, 
redoubling his blows, cried out, " Does the villain 
murmur 1" If Bidderman entreated but a mo- 
ment's respite from torture, the other only re- 
peated his former exclamation, << Does the villain 
murmur 1" 

From this period, revenge, as well as patriotism, 
took entire possession of his soul. His fui'y stooped 
so low as to follow the executioner, with unremit- 
ting resentment. But, conceiving that the best 
method to attain these ends was to acquire some 
eminence in the city, he laid himself out to oblige 
its new masters, studied every art, and practised 
every meanness, that serve to promote the needy 
or render the poor pleasing ; and, by these means, 
in a few years, he came to be of some note in the 
<aty, which justly belonged entirely to him. 

The executioner was, therefore, the first object 
of hiB resentment, and he even practised the 
lowest fraud to gratify the revenge he owed him. 



A piece of plate, which Bidderman had previ- 
ously stolen from the Saracen governor, he pri- 
vately conveyed into the executioner's house, and 
then gave information of the theft. They who 
are any way acquainted with the rigour of the 
Arabian laws, know that theft is punished with 
immediate death. The proof was direct in this 
case ; the executioner had nothing to offer in his 
own defence, and he was therefore condemned to 
be beheaded upon a scaffold in the public market- 
place. As there was no executioner in the city 
but the very man who was now to suffer, Bidder- 
man himself undertook this, to him, most agree- 
able office. The criminal was conducted from 
the judgment-seat, bound with cords : the scaffold 
was erected, and he placed in such a manner as 
he might lie most convenient for the blow. 

But his death alone was not sufficient to satisfy 
the resentment of this extraordinary man, unless 
it was aggravated with every circumstance of 
cruelty. Wherefore, coming up the scaffold, and 
disposing everything in readiness for the intended 
blow, with the sword in his hand he approached 
the criminal, and, whispering in a low voice, 
assured him that he himself was the person that 
had once been used with so much cruelty ; that, 
to his knowledge, he died very innocently, for the 
plate had been stolen by himself, and privately 
conveyed into the house of the other. 

** Oh, my countrymen !" cried the criminal, 
" do you hear what this man says V* — *^ Does the 
villain murmur V* replied Bidderman, and imme- 
diately, at one blow, severed his head from his 
body. 

Still, however, he was not content, till he had 
ample vengeance of the governors of the city, who 
condemned him. To effect this, he hired a small 
house adjoining to the town wall, under which he 
every day dug, and carried out the earth in a 
basket. In this unremitting labour he continued 
several years, every day digging a little, and car- 
rying the earth unsuspected away. By this means, 
he at last made a secret communication from the 
country into the city, and only wanted the appear- 
ance of an enemy in order to beti'ay it. This 
opportunity at length offered : the French army 
came into the neighbourhood, but liad no thoughts 
of sitting down before a town which they consi- 
dered as impregnable. Bidderman, however, soon 
altered their resolutions, and, upon communicating 
his plan to the general, he embraced it with ardour. 
Through the private passage above mentioned, he 
introduced a large body of the most resolute sol- 
diers, who soon opened the gates for the rest^ and 
the whole army rushing in, put every Saracen that 
was found to liie sword. 



THE SAGACITY OF SOME INSECTS. 
To the Author of ** The Bee.*' 

Sir, — Animals, in general, are sagacious, in 
proportion as they cultivate society. The ele- 
phant and the beaver show the greatest signs of 
this when united ; but when man intrudes into 
their communities, they lose all their spirit of 
industry, and testify but a very small share of that 
sagacity for which, when in a social state, they 
are so remarkable. 

Among insects, the labours of the bee and the 
ant have employed the attention and admiration 
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of the naturalist ; but their whole sagacity is lost 
upon separation, and a single bee or ant seems 
destitute of every degree of industry, is the most 
stupid insect imaginable, languishes for a time in 
solitude, and soon dies. 

Of all the solitary insects I have ever remarked, 
the spider is the most sagacious ; and its actions, 
to me who have attentively considered tliem, seem 
almost to exceed belief. This insect is formed by 
nature for a state of war, not only upon other 
insects, but upon each other. For this state, 
nature seems perfectly well to have formed it. 
Its head and breast are covered with a strong 
natural coat of mail, which is impenetrable to the 
attempts of every other insect, and its belly is 
enveloped in a soft pliant skin, which eludes the 
sting even of a wasp. Its legs are terminated by 
strong claws, not unlike those of a lobster ; and 
their vast length, like spears, serves to keep every 
assailant at a distance. 

Not worse furnished for obser\'ation than for 
an attack or a defence, it has several eyes, large, 
traiispai-ent, and covered with a horny substance, 
which, however, docs nut impede its vision. Be- 
sides this, it is furnished with a forceps above tlie 
mouth, which serves to kill or secure the prey 
already caught in its claws or its net. 

Such are the implements of war witli which the 
body is immediately furnished ; but its net to en- 
tangle the enemy seems what it chiefly trusts to, 
and what it takes most pains to render as complete 
as possible. Nature has furnished the body of 
this little creature with a glutinous liijuid, which, 
proceeding from the anus, it spins into thread, 
coarser or finer as it chooses to contract or dilate 
its sphincter. In order to fix its thread, when it 
begins to weave it emits a small drop of its liquid 
against the wall, which, liai^deuing by degrees, 
serves to hold Uie thread very firmly ; then reced- 
ing from the first point, as it recedes the thread 
lengthens ; and, when the spider has come to the 
place where the other end of the thread should be 
fixed, gathering up with its claws the thread which 
would otherwise be too slack, it is stretched tightly, 
and fixed in the same manner to the wall as before. 

In this manner it spins and fixes several threads 
parallel to each other, which, so to speak, serve 
as the warp to the intended web. To form the 
woof, it S]>ius in the same manner its thread, 
transversely fixing one end to tlie first tliread 
that was spun, and which is always the strongest 
of the whole web, and the other to the wall. All 
these threads, being newly spun, are glutinous, 
and therefore stick to each other wherever they 
happen to touch ; and, in those parts of the web 
most exposed to be torn, our natural artist 
strengthens them, by doubling the tlireads some- 
times six-fold. 

Thus far naturalists luive gone in the descnp- 
tion of this animal ; what follows, is the result of 
my own observation upon that species of the insect 
called a house-spider. I perceived, about four 
years ago, a large spider in one corner of my 
room, making; its web ; and, though the maid fre- 
quently levelled her fatal broom against the 
labours of tlie little animal, I had the good for- 
tune then to prevent its destruction ; and, I may 
say, it more than paid me by the entertainment 
it afforded. 

In three days the web was, with iuci-edible 



diligence, completed ; nor could I avoid thinlinfe 
that the insect seemed to exult in its new abode. 
It frequently traversed its round, examined tin 
strengUi of every part of it, retired into its hole^ 
and came out very frequently. The first enemy, 
however, it had to encounter, was another and a 
much larser spider, which, having no web of its 
own, and having probably exhausted all its rtodk 
in former labours of this kind, came to invade the 
property of its neighbour. Soon, then, a tertiUe 
encoimter ensued, in which the invader seemed to 
have the victory, and the laborious spider wm 
obliged to take refuge in its hole. Upon this I 
perceived the victor using every art to draw the 
enemy from his strong-hold. He seemed to go ofi^ 
but quickly returned ; and when he found all aria 
in vain, began to demolish the new web witfaoot 
mercy. This brought on another battle, and, con- 
trary to my expectations, the laborious spider 
became conqueror, and fairly killed his antagonist 

Now, then, in peaceable possession of what was 
justly its own, it waited three days with the 
utmost patience, repairing the br^u^es of its 
web, and taking no sustenance that I could per- 
ceive. At last, however, a large blue fly fell mto 
the snare, and struggled hard to get loose. The 
spider gave it leave to entangle itself as mudi as 
possible, but it seemed to be too strong for the 
cobweb. I must own I was greatly surprised when 
I saw the spider inunediately sally out^ and in leaa 
than a minute weave a new net round its captive, 
by which the motion of its wings was stopped ; 
and when it was fairly hampered in this manner, 
it was seized, and dragged into the hole. 

In this manner it Uved in a precarious state ; 
and nature seemed to have fitted it for such aliie^ 
for upon a single fly it subsisted for more than a 
week. I once put a wasp into the net ; but when 
the spider came out in order to seize it as usual, 
upon perceiving what kind of an enemy it had to 
deal with, it instantly broke all the bands that 
held it fast, and contributed all that lay in its 
power to disengage so formidable an antagonist 
When the wasp was at liberty, I expected the 
spider would have set about repairing the breaches 
that were made in its net, but those it seems were 
irreparable ; wherefore the cobweb was now en- 
tirely forsaken, and a new one begun, which was 
completed in the usual time. 

I had now a mind to try how many cobwebs a 
single spider could furnish ; wherefore I destroyed 
this, and the bisect set about another. When I 
destroyed the other also, its whole stock seemed 
entirely exhausted, and it could spin no more. 
The arts it made use of to support itself now de- 
prived of its great means of subsistence, were 
indeed surprising. I have seen it roll up its legs 
like a ball, and he motionless for hours together, 
but cautiously watching all the time ; when a fly 
happened to approach sufficiently near, it wooM 
dart out all at once, and often seize its prey. 

Of this life, however, it soon began to grow 
weary, and resolved to invade the possessioii of 
some other spider, since it could not make a web 
of its own. it formed an attack upon a neighbour- 
ing fortification with great vigour, and at &r8t ms 
as vigorously repulsed. Not daunted, however, 
with one defeat, in this manner it continued to lay 
siege to another's web for three days, and at length, 
having killed the defendant, actuaUy took poa- 
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session. When smaller flies happen tp fall into the 
snare, the spider does not sally out at once, but 
very patiently waits till it is sure of them ; for, 
npon his immediately approaching, the terror of 
his appearance might give the captive strength 
sufficient to get loose ; the manner then is to wait 
patiently, till by ineffectual and impotent strug- 
gles, the captive has wasted all its strength, and 
3ien he becomes a certain and easy conquest. 

The insect I am now describing lived three 
years ; every year it changed its skin, and got a 
new set of legs. I have sometimes plucked off a 
leg, which grew again in two or three days. At 
first it dr^uled my approach to its web, but at 
last it became so familiar as to take a fly out of 
my hand ; and, upon my touching any part of the 
web, would immediately leave its hole, prepared 
either for a defence or an attack. 

To complete this description, it may be observed, 
that the male spiders are much less than the 
female, and that the latter are oviparous. When 
they come to lay, they spread a part of their web 
under the eggs, and then roll them up carefully, 
as we roll up things in a cloth, and thus hatch 
them in their hole. If disturbed in their holes, 
they never attempt to escape without carrying 
tiiis young brood in their forceps away with them, 
and thus frequently are sacrificed to their pa- 
rental affection. 

As soon as ever the young ones leave their arti- 
ficial covering they begin to spin, and almost 
sensibly seem to grow bigger. If they have the 
good fortune, when even but a day old, to catch 
a fly, they fall to with good appetites ; but they live 
sometimes three or four days without any sort of 
sostenance, and yet still continue to grow larger, 
so as every day to double their former size. As 
they grow old, however, they do not still continue 
to increase, but their legs only continue to grow 
longer ; and when a spider becomes entirely stiff 
with age, and unable to seize its prey, it dies at 
length of hunger. 

THE CHARACTERISTICS OF GREATNESS. 

Im every duty, in every science in which we 
would wish to arrive at perfection, we should pro- 
pose for the object of our pursuit some certain 
station even beyond our abilities — some imaginary 
excellence, which may amuse and serve to ani- 
mate our inquiry. In deviating from others, in 
following an unbeaten road, though we perhaps 
may never arrive at the wished-for object, yet 
it is possible we may meet several discoveries 
by the way ; and the certainty of small advan- 
tages, even while we travel with security, is not so 
amusing as the hopes of great rewards, which 
inspire the adventurer. ^ Evenit noununquam,'' 
says Quintilian, *' ut aliquid grande inveuiat qui 
seraper quserit quod nimium est." 

This enterprising spirit is, however, by no means 
the character of the present age ; every person 
who should now leave received opinions, who 
should attempt to be more than a commentator 
upon philosophy, or an imitator in polite learning, 
might be regarded as a chimerical projector. 
Hundreds would be ready not only to point out 
his errors, but to load him with reproach. Our 
probable opinions are now regarded as certainties ; 
the difficulties hitherto undiscovered as utterly 
inacmtable ; and the writers of the last age in- 



imitable, and therefore the properest models of 
imitation. 

One might be almost induced to deplore the 
philosophic spirit of the age, which, in proportion 
as it enlightens the mind, increases its timidity, 
and represses the vigour of every undertaking. 
Men are now content with being prudently in the 
right ; which, though not the way to make new 
acquisitions, it must be owned is the best method 
of securing what we have. Yet this is certain, 
that the writer who never deviates, who never 
hazards a new thought, or a new expression, 
though his friends may compliment him upon his 
sagacity, though criticism lifts her feeble voice in 
lus praise, will seldom arrive at any degree of 
perfection. The way to acquire lasting esteem, is 
not by the fewness of a writer's faults, but the 
greatness of his beauties ; and our noblest works 
are generally most replete with both. 

An author who would be sublime, often runs 
his thought into burlesque : yet I can readily par- 
don his mistaking ten times for once succeeding. 
True genius walks along a line ; and perhaps our 
greatest pleasure is in seeing it so often near fall- 
ing, without being ever actually down. 

Every science has its hitherto undiscovered 
mysteries, after which men should travel, undis- 
couraged by the failure of former adventurers. 
Every new attempt serves perhaps to facilitate its 
future invention. We may not find the philo- 
sopher's stone, but we shall probably hit upon 
new inventions in pursuing it. We shall perhaps 
never be able to discover the longitude, yet 
perhaps we may arrive at new truths in the 
investigation. 

Were any of those sagacious minds among us, — 
and surely no nation, or no period, could ever 
compare with us in this particular, — were^Any of 
those minds, I say, who now sit down contented 
with exploring the mtricacies of another's system, 
bravely to shake off admiration, and, undazzled 
with the splendour of another's reputation, to 
challc out a path to fame for themselves, and boldly 
cultivate untried experiment, what might not be 
the result of their inquiries, should the same study 
that has made them wise make them enterprising 
also ? What could not such qualities united pro- 
duce ? But such is not the character of the En- 
glish : while our neighbours of the Continent 
launch out into the ocean of science, without proper 
store for the voyage, we fear shipwreck in every 
breeze, and consume in port those powers which 
might probably have weathered every storm. 

Projectors in a state, are generally rewarded 
above their deserts ; projectors in the republic of 
letters, never. If wrong, every inferior dunce 
thinks himself entitled to laugh at their disap- 
pointment ; if right, men of superior talents think 
their honour engaged to oppose, since every new 
discovery is a tacit diminution of their own pre- 
eminence. 

To aim at excellence, our reputation, our friends, 
and our all, must be ventured ; by aiming only at 
mediocrity we run no risk, and we do little ser- 
vice. Prudence and greatness are ever persuading 
us to contrary pursuits. The one instructs us to 
be content with our station, and to find happiness 
in bounding every wish : the other impels us to 
superiority, and calls nothing happiness but rap- 
ture. The one directs us to follow mankind, and 
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la act and think with the real <it the world : 
the olhcr drives ua rrom the crowd, and expmea 
UB aa & mark to til the shaSU of envy or igno- 
nncc : — Ncc tuinus pericutum en mtigiui Sama. 
quBm ex nutla. — TiciT. 

The rewnrdfl ol mediiMnity are immediately paid, 
those attending exeellence geneislly paid in re- 
vernion. In a word, the little raiud «ho lores 
itself will write and think with the vulgar, but the 
great mind will be bravely eucentric, and Bcom tlie 
beaten road, from universal benevolence. 



Tnc clock just sCmck two, the expiring taper 
riseH and sinks in the Eoeket, the watchman forgets 
the hour in si umber, the laborious and tliehappyare 
at rest, and nothing wakes but meditation, guilt, 
revelry, and despair. The drunkard once luora 
fills the destroying bowl, the rubber walks his mid- 
night round, and the suicide lifu liis guilty arm 
against bis own sacred person. 

Lot me no lunger waste the night over the page 
of antiquily, or the sallies of contemporary genius, 
but purauD the solitary walk, wliero vanity, over 
changLJig, but a few boui? post walked before 
me — where she kept up tlie pageant, and now, 
like a fruward child, seems hushed wiLli her own 
importunities. 

What a gloom hungs all around I The dying 
lamp feebly etnlta a yellow gleam ; no sound is 
beard but of tlio cliiming clock, or the distant 
waleh-dog. All the bustle of bumnn pride is for- 
gotten : an hour like tliia Day well disphiy the 
emptiness of human vanity. 

Tliero will come a time, when this Icmporary 
solitude maybe made conCiuual, and the eity itself, 
like ils inhabitants, fade away, and leave a desert 

Wliat cities, as great as this, have once triumphed 
in existence, had their victarics as great, joy as 
justand as unbounded ; and, with short-slghtod pre- 
sumption, promised themselves immortality ! — 
Poalerity can hardly trace the situation of some : 
the sorrowful traveller wanilere over the awful 
ruins of others ; and as he beholds, lie learns wis- 
dom, and feels the transience of every sublunary 
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plea and theatres stood here, now only an undis- 
tinguiahed heap oF ruin. They are fallen, for 
luxury and avarice first made them feeble. The 
rewards of the alalo were conferred on amusing, 
and not on useful members of society. Thoir 
ricliea and opulence invited the invaders, who, 
though at lii'st repulsed, returned again, conquered 
by ponieverancc, and at last swept the defeuilauts 
intn undistinguished destruction. 

How few appear in those streets which but some 
few hours ago were crowded I and those who ap- 
pear, DOW no longer wear their daily mask, nor 
attempt to liide their lewdness or their misery. 

But wlio are those who make the streets tlieir 
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conch, and find a short repone Atm wretdudnea 1 



too humble to expect redress, and whose da- 
tresscs are too great even for pity. Tbeir wretd- 
edncsa excites rather horror than ptty. Some 
are without the covering even of rags, and Mhon 
emaciated with disease ; the worid has dischunuid 
tlieiu ; society tarns ils back upon (heir disms, 
and has given them up to Dakedneas and hunger. 
These poor shiveiing feinalee have once seen up- 
pier days, and been flattered into beauty. Tittj 
have been prostituted to the gay iDxnruHis viUiin, 
and are now turned out to meet the Bererityi/ 
winter. Perhaps, now lyine at tbe doors of tb«r 
betrayers, they sue to wretchea whose hearts an 
insensible, or debauchees who may cnrae, but will 
not relieve them. 

Why, why was I bom a man, and yet see tbe 
safTerings o( wretches I cannot relieve ! Poor 
houselcas creatures ! the world will rive yon re- 
proaches, but will not give you relief. The slighlfM 
misfortunes of the greet, the most imaginary mt- 
easiness of the rich, are aggravated with all tbe 
power of eloquence, and held np to engage our 
attention and sympathetic sorrow. The poor we^ 
unheeiled, persecuted by every subordinate spedes 
of tyraimy ; and every law which gives othets 
security, becomes an enemy to them. 

Why was this heart of mine formed witii b» 
much sensibility t or why was not my fortone 
adapted to its impulse t Tenderness, without a 
capacity of relieving, only makes the man wbo 
feels it more wretched Ihui the object which sues 
for asHslsnee. 

But let me turn from a scene of such distress to 
the sanctified hypocrite, who haa been " talking of 
virtue tilt the time of bedf," and now steals out, 
to give a loose to his vices under the protection of 
m idnight — vices moreatroeious because h e attempti 
to conceal them. See how he pants down the 
dark alley, and, with hastening steps, fears an 
acquaintance in every face. He has passed the 
whole day in company he hates, and now goes to 
prolong Uie night among company that as heartily 
hate him. May his vices be detected ! may the 
morning rise upon his iliame I Yet I wish to 
no purpose : villany, wlieu delectod, never girei 
up, but boldly adds unpudence to imposture. 



Fri/ualitk has ever been esteemed a virtue as 
well among Pagans as Christians : there have 
been even heroes who have practised it How- 
ever, we must acknowledge, that it is too modut 
a virtue, or, if you will, loo obscure a one, to be 
essential to heroism ; few heroes have been able 
to attain to such a height. Frugality agrees 
much better with politics ; it seema to be tbe 
baso and support, and, in a word, seems to be Uie 
inseparable companion of a just administration. 

However this be, there is not, perhaps, in the 
world a people less fond of tills virtue than liie 
English ; and of consequence, there is not a na- 
tion more restless, more exposed U 




of life, or less capable of providing for particular 
happiness. We are taught to despise this virtue 
from our childhood ; our education is improperly 
directed, and a man who has gone through the 
politest institutions, is generally the person who is 
feast acquainted with the wholesome precepts of 
frngaUty. We every day hear the elegance of 
teste, the magnificence of some, and the generosity 
€i others, made the subject of our admiration and 
applause. All this we see represented, not as the 
end and recompense of labour and desert, but as 
the actual result of genius, as the mark of a noble 
and exalted mind. 

In the midst of these praises bestowed on luxury, 
for which elegance and taste are but another name, 
perhaps it may be thought improper to plead the 
cause of fru^ity. It may be thought low, or 
vainly declamatory, to exhort our youth from the 
foUies of dress, and of every other superfluity ; to 
accustom themselves, even with mechanic mean- 
ness, to the simple necessaries of life. Such sort 
of instructions may appear antiquated ; yet, how- 
ever, they seem the foundations of all our virtues, 
and the most efficacious method of making man- 
kind useful members of society. Unhappily, how- 
ever, such discourses are not fashionable among 
ui^ and the fashion seems every day growing still 
more obsolete, since the press, and every other 
method of exhortation, seems disposed to talk of 
the luxuries of life as harmless enjoyments. I 
remember, when a boy, to have remarked, that 
those who in school wore the finest clothes, were 
pointed at as being conceited and proud. At pre- 
sent, our little masters are taught to consider 
dress betimes, and they are regarded, even at 
school, with contempt, who do not appear as gen- 
teel as the rest. Education should teach us to 
become useful, sober, disinterested, and laborious 
members of society ; but does it not at present point 
out a different path ? It teaches us to multiply 
our WMits, by which means we become more 
eager to possess, in order to dissipate ; a greater 
charge to ourselves, and more useless or obnoxious 
to society. 

If a youth happens to be possessed of more 
genius than fortune, he is early informed, that he 
ought to think of his advancement in the world — 
that he should labour to make himself pleasing to 
his superiors — that he should shun low company 
(hy which is meant the company of his equals) — 
that he should rather live a little above than 
below his fortune — that he should think of be- 
coming great : but he finds none to admonish him 
to become frugal, to persevere in one single design, 
to avoid every pleasure and all flattery, which, 
however seeming to conciliate the favour of his 
superiors, never conciliate their esteem. There 
are none to teach him, that the best way of be- 
coming happy in himself, and useful to others, is 
to continue in the state in which fortune at flrst 
placed him, without making too hasty strides to 
advancement ; that greatness may be attained, 
but should not be expected ; and that they who 
most impatiently expect advancement, are seldom 
possessed of their wishes. He has few, I say, to 
teach him this lesson, or to moderate his youthful 
passions ; yet this experience may say, that a 
young man, who, but for six years of the early 
part of his life, could seem divested of all his 
passions, would certainly make, or considerably 



increase, his fortune, and might indulge several of 
his favourite inclinations in manhood with the 
utmost security. 

The efficaciousness of these means is sufficiently 
known and acknowledged ; but as we are apt to 
connect a low idea with all our notions of frugality, 
the person who would persuade us to it might be 
accused of preaching up avarice. 

Of all vices, however, against which morality 
dissuades, there is not one more undetermined 
than this of avarice. Misers are desciibed by 
some as men divested of honour, sentiment, or hu- 
manity ; but this is only an ideal picture, or the 
resemblance at least is found but in a few. In 
truth, they who are generally called misers are 
some of the very best members of society. - The 
sober, the laborious, the attentive, the frugal, are 
thus styled by the gay, giddy, thoughtless, and 
extravagant. The first set of men do society all 
the good, and the latter all the evil that is felt. 
Even the excesses of the first no way injure the 
commonwealth ; those of the latter are the most 
injurious that can be conceived. 

The ancient Romans, more rational than we in 
this particular, were very far from thus misplacing 
their admiration or praise : instead of regarding 
the practice of parsimony as low or vicious, they 
made it synonymous even with probity. They 
esteemed those virtues so inseparable, that the 
known expression of Vir frugx signified, at one 
and the same time, a sober and managing man, 
an honest man, and a man of substance. 

The Scriptures, in a thousand places, praise 
economy ; and it is every wheie distinguished from 
avarice. But, in spite of all its sacred dictates, a 
taste for vain pleasures and foolish expense is the 
ruling passion of the present times. Passion, did 
I call it \ rather the madness which at once pos- 
sesses the great and the little, the rich and the 
poor : even some are so intent upon acquiring the 
superfluities of life, that they sacrifice its necessa- 
ries in this foolish pursuit. 

To attempt the entire abolition of luxury, as it 
would be impossible, so it is not my intent. The 
generality of mankind are too weak, too much 
slaves to custom and opinion, to resist the torrent 
of bad example. But if it be impossible to con- 
vert the multitude, those who have received a 
more extended education, who are enlightened 
and judicious, may find some hints on this subject 
useful. They may see some abuses, the suppres- 
sion of which would by no means endanger public 
liberty ; they may be directed to the abolition of 
some unnecessary expenses, which have no tend- 
ency to promote happiness or virtue, and which 
might be directed to better purposes. Our fire- 
works, our public feasts and entertainments, our 
entries of ambassadors, &c. — what mummery all 
this ! what diildish pageants ! what millions are 
sacrificed in paying tribute to custom ! what an 
unnecessary charge at times when we are pressed 
with real want, which cannot be satisfied without 
burdening the poor ! 

Were such suppressed entirely, not a single 
creature in the state would have the least cause 
to mourn their suppression, and many might be 
eased of a load they now feel lying heavily upon 
them. If this were put in practice, it would agree 
with the advice of a sensible writer of Sweden 
who, in the Gazette de France^ 1753, thus ex- 
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pressed himself on that suhject : ** It were sin- 
eerely to be wishc^d," says he, << tliat the custom 
were established amongst us, that in all events 
which cause a public joy we made our exultations 
conspicuous only by acts useful to society. We 
sliould tlien quickly see many useful monuments 
of our reason, which would much better pei-petu- 
ate the memory of tilings worthy of being trans- 
mitted to posterity, and would be much more 
glorious to humanity, than all tliose tumultuous 
preparations of feasts, entertainments, and other 
rejoicings used upon such occasions. '^ 

The same proposal was long before confirmed 
by a Chinese emperor, who lived in the last cen- 
tury, who, upon an occasion of extraordinary joy, 
forbade his subjects to make the usual illumina- 
tions, either with a design of sparing their sub- 
stance, or of turning them to some more durable 
indications of joy, more glorious for him, and 
more advantageous to his people. 

After such instances of political frugality, can 
we then continue to blame the Dutch ambassador 
at a certain court, who, receiving at his departure 
the portrait of the king, enriched with diamonds, 
asked what this fine tiling might be worth. Be- 
ing told that it might amount to about two thou- 
sand pounds, <* And why," cries he, *' cannot his 
majesty keep the picture and give the money 1" 
The simplicity may be ridiculed at first ; but when 
we come to examine it more closely, men of sense 
will at once confess that lie had reason in what 
he said, and that a purse of two thousand guineas 
is much more serviceable than a picture. 

Should we follow the same mettiod of state fru- 
gality in other respects, what numberless savings 
might not be the result ! How many possibilities 
of saving in the administration of justice, which 
now burdens the subject, and enriches some 
members of society, who are useful only from its 
corruption ! 

It were to bo wished, that they who govern 
kingdoms would imitate artisans. When at Lon- 
don a new stuff has been invented, it is immedi- 
ately counterfeited in France. How happy were 
it for society, if a first minister would be equally 
solicitous to transplant the useful laws of other 
countries into his own ! We are arrived at a per- 
fect imitation of porcelain ; let us endeavour to 
imitate the good to society that our neighbours 
are found to practise, and let our neighbours also 
imitate those parts of duty in which wc excel. 

There are some men who, in their garden, 
attempt to raise those fruits which nature has 
adapted only to the sultry climates beneath the 
Line. We have at our very doors a thousand 
laws and customs infinitely useful : these are the 
fruits we should endeavour to transplant — these 
the exotics that would speedily become naturalised 
to the soil. They might grow in every climate, 
and benefit every possessor. 

The best and the most useful laws I have ever 
seen are generally practised in Holland. When 
two men are determined to go to law with each 
other, they are first obliged to go before the recon- 
ciling judges, called the peacemakers. If the 
parties come attended with an advocate, or a soli- 
citor, they are obliged to retire, as we take fuel 
from the fire we are desirous of extinguishing. 

The peacemakers then begin advising the par- 
ties, by assuring them that it is the height of folly 



to waste their substance, and make themidvei 
mutually miserable, by having recourse to tin 
tribunals of justice ; ^ follow but our direction, and 
we will accommodate matters without any expense 
to either." If the rage of debate is too straig 
upon either party, they are remitted back far 
another day, in order that time may soften their 
tempers, and produce a reconciliation. They ave 
thus sent for twice or thrice : if their fc^y hap- 
pens to be incurable, they are permitted to go to 
law, and, as we give up to amputation sadi 
members as cannot be cured by art, justiee is 
permitted to take its course. 

It is unnecessary to make here long dedama- 
tions, or calculate what society would save, were 
this law adopted. I am sensible, that the man 
who advises any reformation only serves to make 
himself ridiculous. What ! mankind will be apt 
to say, adopt the customs of countries that have 
not so much real liberty as our own t our present 
customs, what are they to any man t we are verj 
happy under them : this must be a very pleaaurt 
fellow, who attempts to make us happier than we 
already are ! Does he not know that abuses are 
the patrimony of a great part of tlie nation! 
Why deprive us of a malady by wliicb such num- 
bers find their account ! This, I must own, is an 
argument to which I have notliing to reply. 

What numberless savings might there not be 
made in both arts and commerce, particularly in 
tlie liberty of exercising trade, without the neces- 
sary pre-requisites of freedom ! Such uselesB 
obstructions liave crept into every state, from a 
spirit of monopoly, a narrow selfish spirit of gain, 
without the least attention to general society. 
Such a clog upon industry frequently drives the 
poor from labour, and reduces them by degrees 
to a state of hopeless indigence. We have already i 
a more than sufficient repugnance to labour ; we 
should by no means increase the obstacles, or 
make excuses in a state for idleness. Such faults 
have ever crept into a state under wrong or needy 
admin istrations. 

Exclusive of the masters, there are numberless 
faulty expenses among the workmen — dubs, gar- 
nishes, freedoms, and such-like impositions, which 
arc not too minute even for law to take notice of, 
and which should be alK>li8hed without merey, 
since they are ever the inlets to excess and idle^ 
ness, and are the parent of all tliose outmges 
which naturally fall upon the more useful part of 
society. In the towns and countries I have seen, 
I never saw a city or village yet whose miseries 
were not in proportion to the number of its public- 
houses. In Rotterdam, you may go through eig^t 
or ten streets witliout finding a public-house. In 
Antwer]), almost every second house seems an 
alehouse. In the one city, all wears the appear- 
ance of happiness and warm affluence ; in tiie 
other, the young fellows walk about the streets in 
shabby finery, their fathers sit at the door darning 
or knitting stockings, while their ports are filled 
with dunghills. 

Alehouses are ever an occasion of debauchery 
and excess, and, either in a religious or politieal 
light, it would be our highest interest to have the 
greatest part of them suppressed. They should 
be put under laws of not continuing open beyond 
a certain hour, and harbouring only proper pw- 
sons. These rules, it may be said, will Himinkh 
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the necessary taxes ; but this is false reasoning, 
since what was consumed in debauchery abroad 
would, if such a regulation took place, be more 
justly, and perhaps more equitably for the work- 
man's family, spent at home ; and this cheaper to 
them, and without loss of time. On the other 
lund, our alehouses, being ever open, interrupt 
bunness ; the workman is neyer certain who fre- 
quents them, nor can the master be sure of having 
what was begun, finished at a convenient time. 

A habit of frugality among the lower orders of 
mankind, is much more beneficial to society than 
the unreflecting might imagine. The pawnbroker, 
the attorney, and other pests of society, might, by 
proper 'management, be turned into serviceable 
members ; and, were these trades abolished, it is 
possible the same avarice that conducts the one, 
or the same chicanery that characterises the other, 
might, by proper regulations, be converted into 
frugality and commendable prudence. 

But some, who have made the eulogium of 
luxury, have represented it as the natural conse- 
quence of every country that is become rich. 
Did we not employ our, extraordinary wealth in 
superfluities, say they, what other means would 
there be to employ it in 1 To which it may be 
answered, if frugality were established in the 
state, if our expenses were laid out rather in the 
necessaries than the superfluities of life, there 
might be fewer wants, and even fewer pleasures, 
but infinitely more happiness. The rich and the 
great would be better able to satisfy their credit- 
ors ; they would be better able to marry their 
children, and, instead of one marriage at present, 
there might be two, if such regulations took place. 

The imaginary calls of vanity, which, in reality, 
contribute nothing to our real felicity, would not 
then be attended to, while the real calls of nature 
might be always and universally supplied. The 
di&rence of employment in the subject, is what, 
in reality, produces the good of society. If the 
sabject be engaged in providing only the luxuries, 
the necessaries must be deficient in proportion. 
1^ neglecting the produce of our own country, 
our minds are set upon the productions of another, 
we increase our wants, but not our means ; and 
every new-imported delicacy for our tables, or 
ornament in our equipage, is a tax upon the poor. 

The true interest of every government is to 
cultivate the necessaries, by which is always meant, 
every happiness our own country can produce ; 
and suppress all the luxuries, by which is meant, 
on the other hand, every happiness imported from 
abroad. Commerce has, thei-efore, its bounds ; 
and every new import, instead of receiving encou- 
ragement, should be first examined whether it be 
conducive to the interest of society. 

Among the many publications with which the 
press is every day burdened, I have often won- 
dered why we never had, as in other countries, 
an Economical Journal, which might at once 
direct to all the useful discoveries in other coun- 
tries, and spread those of our own. As other 
journals serve to amuse the learned, or, what is 
more often the case, to make them quarrel — while 
they only serve to give us the history of the mis- 
chievous world, for so I call our warrior^, or the 
idle world, for so may the learned be called, — 
they never trouble their heads about the most 
useful part of mankind, our peasants and our 



artisans : were such a work carried into execution, 
with proper management and just direction, it 
might serve as a repositorv for every useful im- 
provement, and increase tnat knowledge which 
learning often serves to confound. 

Sweden seems the only country where the 
science of economy seems to have fixed its empire. 
In other countries, it is cultivated only by a few 
admirers, or by societies which have not received 
sufficient sanction to become completely useful ; 
but here there is founded a royal academy, des- 
tined to this purpose only, composed of the most 
learned and powerful members of the state — an 
academy which declines everything which only 
terminates in amusement, erudition, or curiosity; 
and admits only of observations tending to illus- 
trate husbandry, agriculture, and every real phy- 
sical improvement. In this countiy, nothing is 
left to private rapacity ; but every improvement 
is immediately diffused, and its inventor imme- 
diately recompensed by the state. Happy, were 
it so in other countries ! By this means, every 
impostor would be prevented from ruining or 
deceiving the public with pretended discoveries or 
nostrums ; and every real inventor would not, by 
this means, suffer the inconveniences of suspicion. 

In short, the economy equally unknown to the 
prodigal and avaricious, seems to be a just mean 
between both extremes ; and to a transgression 
of this at present decried virtue it is that we are 
to attribute a great part of the evils which infest 
society. A taste for superfluity, amusement, and 
pleasure, bring effeminacy, idleness, and expense, 
in their train. But a thirst of riches is always 
proportioned to our debauchery, and the greatest 
prodigal is too frequently found to be the greatest 
miser : so that the vices which seem the most 
opposite, are frequently found to produce each 
other ; and, to avoid both, it is only necessary to 
be frugal. 
Virtus est medium vitiorum ut utrinque reductum.—- Hon. 



A REVERIE. 

Scarcely a day passes in which we do not hear 
compliments paid to Dryden, Pope, and other 
writers of the last age, while not a mouth comes 
forward that is not loaded with invectives against 
the writers of this. Strange, that our critics 
should be fond of giving their favours to those 
who are insensible of the obligation, and their 
dislike to those who, of all mankind, are most apt 
to retaliate the injury. 

Even though our present writers had not equal 
merit with their predecessors, it would be politic 
to use them with ceremony. Every compliment 
paid them would be more agreeable, in proportion 
as they least deserved it. Tell a lady with a hand- 
some face that she is pretty, she only thinks it 
her due ; it is what she has heard a thousand 
times before from others, and disregards the com- 
pliment : but assure a lady, the cut of whose 
visage is something more plain, that she looks 
killing to-day ; she instantly bridles up, and feels 
the force of the well-timed flattery the whole day 
after. Compliments which we think are deserved, 
we accept only as debts, with indifference ; but 
those which conscience informs us we do not 
merit, we receive with the same gratitude that we 
do favours givt n away. 
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Our gentlemen, however, who preside at the 
distribntion of literary £une, seem resolved to part 
with praise neither from motives of justice or 
generosity : one would think, when they take pen 
in hand, that it was only to blot reputations, and 
to put their seals to the packet which consigns 
every new-bom effort to oblivion. 

Yet, notwithstanding the republic of letters 
hangs at present so feebly together — though those 
friendships which once promoted literary fame 
seem now to be discontinued — though every writer 
who now draws the quill seems to aim at profit, 
as well as applause, — many among them are pro- 
bably laying in stores for immortality, and are 
provided with a sufficient stock of reputation to 
last the whole journey. 

As I was indulging these reflections, in order 
to eke out the present page, I could not avoid pur- 
suing the metaphor of going a journey in my ima- 
gination, and formed the following Reverie, too 
wild for allegory, and too regular for a dream : — 

I fancied myself placed in the yard of a large 
inn, in which there were an infinite number of 
wagons and stage-coaches, attended by fellows who 
either invited the company to take their places, 
or were busied in packing their baggage. Each 
vehicle had its inscription, showing the place of 
its destination. On one I could read. The Plea- 
sure Stage Coach ; on another, The Wagon of 
Industry ; on a third. The Vanity Whim ; and on 
a fourth. The Landau of Riches. I had some 
inclination to step into each of these, one after 
another ; but, I know not by what means, I passed 
them by, and at last fixed my eye upon a small 
carriage, Berlin fashion, which seemed the most 
convenient vehicle at a distance in the world ; 
and upon my nearer approach found it to be The 
Fame Machine. 

I instantly made up to the coachnmn, whom I 
found to be an affable and seemingly good-natured 
fellow. He informed me, that he had but a few 
days ago returned from the Temple of Fame, to 
which he had been carrying Addison, Swift, Pope, 
Steele, Congreve, and CJoUey Gibber : that they 
made but indifferent company by the way ; and 
that he once or twice was gonig to empty his 
berlin of the whole cargo : " however," says he, 
'^ I got them all safe home, with no other damage 
than a black eye, which CoUey gave Mr. Pope, 
and am now returned for another coachful." — 
** If that be all, friend," said I, " and if you are 
in want of company, 1*11 make one with all my 
heart. Open the door ; I hope the machine rides 
easy.*' — "Oh, for that, su*, extremely easy." 
But still keeping the door shut, and measuring 
me with his eye, " Pray, sir, have you no luggage 1 
You seem to be a good-natured sort of a gentle- 
man ; but I don't find you have got any luggage, 
and I never permit any to travel with me but 
such as have something valuable to pay for coach- 
hire." Examining my pockets, I own I was not 
a little disconcerted at this unexpected rebuff; 
but considering that I carried a number of the 
Bee under my arm, I was resolved to open it in 
his eye^, and dazzle him with the splendour of the 
page. He read the title and contents, however, 
without any emotion, and assured me he had 
never heard of it before. " In short, friend," 
said he, now losing all his former respect, " you 
must not come in : I expect better passengers ; 



but as you seem a harmless creature, perfaapi^ if 
there be room left, I may let you ride a while for 
charity." 

I now took my stand by the ooadhman at the 
door ; and since I could not command a seat, wis 
resolved to be as useful as possible* and eani by 
my assiduity what I could not by my merit. 

The next that presented for a place was a mart 
whimsical figure indeed*. He was hung roimd 
with papers of his own composing, not mifike 
those who sing ballads in the streets, and came 
dancing up to the door with all the c^ifidenee of 
instant admittance. The volubility of his motioo 
and address prevented my being able to read more 
of his cargo than the word Inspector, which was 
written in great letters at the top of some of the 
papers. He opened the coach door himself with- 
out any ceremony, and was just slipping in, wbeo 
the coachman, with as little ceremony, pulled him 
back. Our figure seemed perfectly angry at this 
repulse, and demanded gentleman's satisfaction. 
*< Lord, sir 1" replied the coachman, ^ instead of 
proper luggage, by your bulk you seem loaded f<v 
a West India voyage. You are big enongfa, with 
all your papers, to crack twenty stage-coaches. 
Excuse me, indeed, sir, for you must not enter." 
Our figure now began to expostulate r he assured 
the coachman, that though his baggage seemed 
so bulky, it was perfectly hght,. and that he would 
be contented with the smallest comer of room. 
But Jehu was inflexible, and the carrier of the 
Inspectors was sent to dance back again, with all 
his papers fluttering in the wind. We expected 
to have no more trouble from this quarter, when, 
in a few minutes, the same figure changed his 
appearance, like harlequin upon the sti^, and 
with the same confidence again made his ap- 
proaches, dressed in lace, and carrying nothing 
but a nosegay. Upon coming nearer, he thmst 
the nosegay to the coachman's nose, grasped the 
brass, and seemed now resolved to enter by vio- 
lence. I found the struggle soon begin to grow 
hot, and the coachman, who was a little old, un- 
able to continue the contest ; so, in ordeir to 
ingratiate myself, I stepped in to his assistance, and 
our united efforts sent our literary Proteus, though 
worsted, unconquered still, clear off, dancing a 
rigadoon, and smelling to his own nosegay. 

The person f who after him appeared as can- 
didate for a place in the stage, came up with an 
air not quite so confident, but somewhat, however, 
theatrical ; and, instead of entering, made the 
coachman a very low bow, which uie other re- 
turned, and desired to see his baggage ; npcm 
which he instantly produced some farces, a tragedy, 
and other miscellany productions. The coaclmiaD, 
casting his eye upon the cargo, assured him, at 
present he could not possibly have a place, but 
hoped in time he might aspire to one, as he seemed 

* Sir John Hill, whom Churchill in the RoBciad de- 
scribes as — 

The Proteus Hill- 
Actor, inspector, doctor, botanist. 

Ho was all that the satirist represents him ; but was not 
less remarkable for success than self-conceit. In bxBjfe:per, 
The Inspector, a weekly publication, which he conducted 
for many years, he indulged very freely in satire and 
invective, and although frequently and severely rebuked, 
was never known to be abashed. 

t Probably Mr. Murphy. 
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to haye read in the book of nature, without a 
careful perusal of which none ever found entrance 
at the Temple of Fame. « What !" replied the 
disappointed poet, ^ shall my tragedy, in which I 
have vindicated the cause of liberty and virtue — ^ 
— •* Follow nature,*' returned the other, ** and 
never expect to find lasting fame by topics which 
only please from their popularity. Had you been 
first in the cause of freedom, or praised in virtue 
more than an empty name, it is possible you 
might have gained admittance ; but at present I 
beg, sir, you will stand aside for another gentleman 
whom I see approaching." 

This was a very grave personage*, whom at 
some distance I took for one of the most reserved, 
and even disagreeable figures I had seen ; but as 
he approached, bis appearance improved, and when 
I oould distinguish him thoroughly, I perceived 
that, in spite of the severity of his brow, he had 
one of the most good-natured countenances that 
could be imagined. Upon coming to open the 
stage door, he lifted a parcel of folios into the 
•eat before him, but our inquisitorial coachman at 
once shoved them out again. « What ! not take 
in my Dictionary f exclaimed the other in a 
rage. « Be patient, sir," replied the coachman, 
* I have drove a coach, man and boy, these two 
thousand years ; but I do not remember to have 
carried above one dictionary during the whole 
time. That little book which I perceive peeping 
from one of your pockets, may I presume to ask 
what it contains !** — ^« A mere trifle," replied the 
author ; «it is called the JRambler:*—^ The Ram- 
bler 1 " says the coachman, ** I beg, sir, you'll take 
your place ; I have heard our ladies in the court 
of Apollo frequently mention it with rapture ; and 
Clio, who happens to be a little grave, has been 
heard to prefer it to the Spectator ; though others 
have observed, that the reflections, by being refined, 
sometimes become minute." 

This grave gentleman was scarcely seated, when 
snotherf^ whose appearance was something more 
modem, seemed willing to enter, yet afraid to 
ask. He carried in his hand a bundle of Essays, 
of which the coachman was curious enough to 
Inquire the contents. « These," replied the gen- 
tleinan, '* are rhapsodies against the religion of my 
country." — ^" And how can you expect to come 
into my coach, after thus choosing the wrong side 
of the question ?"— " Ay, but I am right," replied 
the other ; ^ and if you give me leave, I shall, in 
a few minutes, state the argument." — " Right or 
wrong," said the coachman, "he who disturbs 
religion is a blockhead, and he shall never travel 
in a coach of mine." — *< If, then," said the gentle- 
man, mustering up all his courage, ** if I am not 
to have admittance as an essayist, I hope I shall 
not be repulsed as an historian ; the last volume of 
my History met with applause." — '^ Yes," replied 
the coachman, ** but I have heard only the first 
approved at the Temple of Fame ; and as I see 
you have it about you, enter, without farther cere- 
monyj," My attention was now diverted to a 
crowd who were pushing forward a per8on§ that 

* Dr. Samuel Johnson. f David Hume. 

t The first part of Hume's History of England which 
was published, was his History of the Stuarts, of which 
the first volume appeared in 1754, and the second in 1756 ; 
his History of the House of Tudor did not appear till 1759. 

fi Plrobably Dr. Smollett. 



seemed more inclined to the Stage-coach of Riches ; 
but by their means he was driven forward to the 
same machine, which he, however, seemed heartily 
to despise. Impelled, however, by their solicita- 
tions, be steps up, flourishing a voluminous History, 
and demanding admittance. " Sir, I have formerly 
heard your name mentioned," says the coachman, 
<* but never as an historian. Is there no other work 
upon which you may claim a place ?" — *'None," 
replied the other, « except a romance ; but this is 
a work of too trifling a nature to claim future 
attention." — ** You mistake," says the inquisitor, 
^^ a well-written romance is no such easy task as is 
generally imagined. I remember formerly to 
have carried Cervantes and Segrais ; and if you 
think fit, you may enter." 

Upon our three literary travellers coming into 
the same coach, I listened attentively to hear 
what might be the conversation that passed upon 
this extraordinary occasion ; when, instead of 
agreeable or entertaining dialogue, I found them 
grumbling at each other, and each seemed dis- 
contented with his companions. Strange! thought 
I to myself, that they who are thus bom to en- 
lighten the world, should still preserve the narrow 
prejudices of childhood, and, by disagreeing, make 
even the highest merit ridiculous. Were the 
learned and the wise to unite against the dunces 
of society, instead of sometimes sliding into oppo- 
site parties witli them, they might throw a lustre 
upon each other's reputation, and teach every 
rank of subordinate merit, if not to admire, at 
least not to avow dislike. 

In the midst of these reflections, I perceived 
the coachman, unmindful of me, had now mounted 
the box. Several were approaching to be taken 
in, whose pretensions, I was sensible, were very 
just ; I therefore desired him to stop, and take in 
more passengers : but he replied, as he had now 
mounted the box, it would be improper to come 
down ; but that he should take them all, one after 
the other, when he should return. So he drove 
away ; and for myself, as I could not get in, I 
mounted behind, in order to hear the conversation 
on the way. ( To he continued.) 



A WOBD OR TWO ON THE LATE FARCE CALLED 
<< HIGH LIFE BELOW STAIRS||." 

Just as I had expected, before I saw this farce, 
I found it formed on too narrow a plan to afford 
a pleasing variety. The sameness of the humour 
in every scene could not at last fail of being 
disagreeable. The poor affecting the manners of 
the rich, might be carried on through one charac- 
ter, or two at the most, with great propriety ; but 
to have almost every personage on the scene 
almost of the same character, and reflecting the 
follies of each other, was unartful in the poet to 
the last degree. 

The scene was almost a continuation of the 
same absurdity, and my Lord Duke and Sir 
Han-y (two footmen who assume these charac- 
ters) have nothing else to do but to talk like 
their masters, and are only introduced to speak, 
and to show themselves. Thus, as there is a 
sameness of character, there is a barrenness of 
incident, which, by a very small share of address, 
the poet might have easily avoided. 

I This farce was written by Garrick. 
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From a conformity to critic niles, which per- 
haps on the whole have done more harm than 
good, our author lias sacrificed all the vivacity of 
the dialogue to nature ; and tliough he makes his 
characters talk like servants, they are seldom 
ahsurd enough, or lively enough, to make us 
merry. Though he is always natural, he happens 
seldom to be humorous. 

The satire was well intended, if we regard it as 
being masters ourselves ; but probably a philo- 
sopher would rejoice in that liberty which English- 
men give their domestics ; and for my own part, 
I cannot avoid being pleased at the happiness of 
those poor creatures, who in some measure con- 
tribute to mine. The Athenians, the politest and 
best-natured people upon earth, were the kindest 
to their slaves ; and if a person may judge, who 
has seen the world, our English servants are the 
best treated, because the generality of our English 
gentlemen are the politest under the sun. 

But not to lift my feeble voice among the pack 
of critics, who probably have no other occupation 
but that of cuttuig up everything new, I must 
own, there are one or two scenes that are fine 
satire, and sufficiently humorous ; particularly the 
first interview between the two footmen, which at 
once ridicules the manners of the great, and the 
absurdity of their imitators. 

Whatever defects there might be in the com- 
position, there were none in the action ; in this 
the performers showed more humour than I had 
fancied them capable of. Mr. Palmer and Mr. 
King were entirely what they desired to represent ; 
and Mrs. Clive — (but what need I talk of her, since, 
without the least exaggeration, she has more true 
humour than any otlier actor or actress upon the 
English or any other stage I have seen) — she, 1 
say, did the part all the justice it was capable of. 
And, upon the whole, a farce, which has only this 
to recommend it, that the author took his plan 
from the volume of nature, by the sprightly man- 
ner in which it was performed was, for one night, 
a tolerable entertainment. This much may be 
said in its vindication, that people of fashion 
seemed more pleased in the representation than 
the subordinate ranks of people. 



UPON UNFORTUNATE MERIT. 

Every age seems to have its favourite pursuits, 
which serve to amuse the idle, and to relieve the 
attention of the industrious. Happy the man who 
is bom excellent in the pursuit in vogue, and 
whose genius seems adapted to the times in 
which he lives. How many do we see, who might 
have excelled in arts or sciences, and who seem 
furnished with talents equal to the greatest dis- 
coveries, had the road not been already beaten 
by their predecessors, and nothing left for them 
except trifles to discover, while others of very 
moderate abilities become famous, because happen- 
ing to be first in the reigning pursuit ! 

Thus, at the renewal of letters in Europe, the 
taste was not to compose new books, but to com- 
ment on the old ones. It was not to be expected 
that new books should be written, when there 
were so many of the ancients either not known 
or not understood. It was not reasonable to 
attempt new conquests, while they had such an 
extensive region lying waste for want of cultiva- 



tion. At that period, criticiBm and eraditioo wen 
the reigning studies of the times ; and he who 
had only an inventive genius, might have bn- 
guished in hopeless obscurity. When the writon 
of antiquity were sufficiently explained and knowa, 
the learned set ahont imitating them : henee pro- 
ceeded the number of Latin orators, poets, tad 
historians, in the reigns of Clement the SevenA 
and Alexander tiie Sixth. This passion for anti- 
quity lasted for xnan^ years, to the utter exduwm 
of every other pursuit, till some began to find, thai 
those works which were imitated firom natnxe^ 
were more like the writings of antiquity, tima 
even those written in express imitation. It was 
then modem language b^an to be cultivated wA 
assiduity, and our poets and orators poured forth 
their wonders upon the world. 

As writers become more numerous, it is natonl 
for readers to become more indolent ; whence nnnt 
necessarily arise a desire of attaining knowledge 
with the greatest possible ease. No science or it 
offers its mstruction and amusement in so obvioos 
a manner as statuary and painting. Hence we see, 
that a desire of cultivating those arts generally 
attends the decline of science. Thus the finest 
statues and the most beautiful paintings of anti- 
quity, preceded but a little the absolute decay of 
every other science. The statues of Antoninus, 
Commodus, and their contemporaries, are the 
finest productions of the chisel, and appeared but 
just before learning was destroyed by comment, 
criticism, and barbarous invasions. 

What happened in Rome may probably be the 
case with us at home. Our nobUity are now more 
solicitous in patromsing painters and scuIptorB 
than those of any other polite profession ; and 
from the lord, who has his gallery, down to the 
apprentice, who has his twopenny copperplate, 
all are admirers of this art. The great, by their 
caresses, seem insensible to all other merit but 
that of the pencil ; and the vulgar buy every book 
rather from the excellence of the sculptor than 
the writer. 

How happy were it now, if men of real excel- 
lence in that profession were to arise ! Were the 
painters of Italy now to appear, who once wandered 
like beggars from one city to another, and prodoee 
their ahuost breathing figures, what reward might 
they not expect 1 But many of them lived without 
rewards, and therefore rewards alone will never 
produce their equals. We have often found the 
great exert themselves, ndt only without promo- 
tion, but in spite of opposition. We have often 
found them flourishing, like medical plants, in a 
region of savageness and barbarity, tiieir excel- 
lence unknown, and their virtues unheeded. 

They who have seen the paintings of Caravagio, 
are sensible of the surprising impression they 
make ; bold, swelling, terrible to the last degree, 
— all seems animated, and speaks him among the 
foremost of his profession ; yet this man's fortmie 
and his fame seemed ever in opposition to eadi 
other. 

Unknowing how to flatter the great, he was 
driven from city to city in the utmost indigence, 
and might truly be said to paint for his bread. 

Having one day insulted a person of distinction, 
who refused to pay him all die respect which be 
thought his due, he was obliged to leave Rome 
and travel on foot, his usual method of going his 
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journeys, down into the country, without either 
money or friends to subsist him. 

After he had travelled in thus manner as long 
as his strength would permit, faint with famine 
and fiitigue, he at last cidled at an obscure inn by 
the way-side. The host knew, by the appearance 
of his guest, his indifferent circumstances, and 
xefiiaed to furnish him a dinner without previous 
payment. 

As Caravagio was entirely de^tute of money, 
he took down the innkeeper's sign, and painted it 
anew for his dinner. 

Thus refreshed, he proceeded on his journey, 
and left the innkeeper not quite satisfied with this 
method of payment. Some company of distinction, 
however, coming soon after, and struck with the 
beauty of the new sign, bought it at an advanced 
prio^ and astonished the innkeeper with their 
generosity : he was resolved, therefore, to get as 
many signs as possible drawn by the same artist, 
as he found he could sell them to good advantage ; 
and accordingly set out after Caravagio, in order 
to bring him back. It was nightfall before he 
eame up to the place, where the unfortunate 
Garavagio lay dead by the roadside, overcome by 
&tigue, resentment, and despair. 



No VL— SATURDAY. NOVEMBER 10, 1759. 
ON EDUCATION. 

To the Author of " The Bee.** 

SiK^ — As few subjects are more interesting to 
society, so few have been more frequently written 
upon, than the education of youth. Yet is it not 
a little surprising, that it should have been treated 
ahnost by all in a declamatory manner 1 They 
have insisted largely on the advantages that result 
from it, both to the individual and to society, and 
have expatiated in the praise of what no one has 
ever been so hardy as to call in question. 

Instead of giving us fine but empty harangues 
upon this subject, instead of indulging each his 
particular and whimsical system, it Imd been much 
better if the writers on this subject had treated it 
in a more scientific manner, repressed all the sallies 
of imagination, and given us the result of their 
observations with di£ictic simplicity. Upon this 
■abject the smallest errors are of the most dan- 
gerous consequence ; and the author should ven- 
ture the imputation of stupidity upon a topic, 
where his slightest deviations may tend to injure 
the rising veneration. 

i shall, therefore, throw out a few thoughts upon 
ibis subject, which have not been attended to by 
others, and shall dismiss all attempts to please, 
while I study only instruction. 

The manner in which our youth of London are 
at present educated is, some in free schools in the 
eity, but the far greater number in boarding-schools 
about town. The parent j ustly consults the health 
of his child, and finds that an education in the 
country tends to promote this much more than a 
continuance in the town. Thus far they are right : 
if there were a possibility of having even our free 
schools kept a little out of town, it would certainly 
conduce to the health and vigour of perhaps the 
mind as well as of tlie body. It may be thought 
whimsical, but it is truth, — I have found by expe- 



rience, that they who have spent all their lives in 
cities, contract not only an effeminacy of habit, but 
even of thinking. 

But when I have said, that the boarding-schools 
are preferable to free schools, as being in the 
countrv, this is certainly the only advantage I can 
allow them ; otherwise it is impossible to conceive 
the ignorance of those who take upon them the 
important trust of education. Is any man unfit 
for any of the professions I he finds his last re- 
source in setting up school. Do any become bank- 
rupts in trade ? they still set up a boarding-school, 
and drive a trade this way, when all others fail : 
nay, I have been told of butchers and barbers, 
who have turned schoolmasters ; and, more sur- 
prising still, made fortunes in their new pro- 
fessions. 

Could we think ourselves in a country of civilised 
people — could it be conceived that we have any 
regard for posterity, when such are permitted to 
take the charge of the morals, genius, and health 
of those dear little pledges, who may one day be 
the guardians of the liberties of Europe, and who 
may serve as the honour and bulwark of their 
aged parents I The care of our children, is it 
below the state t is it fit to indulge the caprice of 
the ignorant with the disposal of their children in 
this particular ? For the state to take the charge 
of all its children, as in Persia or Sparta, might at 
present be inconvenient ; but surely with great 
ease it might cast an eye to their instructors. Of 
all members of society, I do not know a more use- 
ful, or a more honourable one, ban a schoolmaster ; 
at the same time that I do not see any more 
generally despised, or whose talents are so ill 
rewarded. 

Were the salaries of schoolmasters to be aug- 
mented from a diminution of useless sinecures, 
how might it turn to the advantage of this people 
— ^a people whom, without flattery, I may in other 
respects term the wisest and greatest upon earth ! 
But, while I would reward the deserving, I would 
dismiss those utterly unqualified for their employ- 
ment : in short, I would make the business of a 
schoolmaster every way more respectable, by 
increasing their sakries, and admitting only men 
of proper abilities. 

There are already schoolmasters appointed, and 
they have some small salaries ; but where at pre- 
sent there is but one schoolmaster appointed, there 
should at least be two ; and wherever the salary 
is at present twenty pounds, it should be a hun- 
dred. Do we give immoderate benefices to those 
who instruct ourselves, and shall we deny even 
subsistence to those who instruct our children I 
Every member of society should be paid in pro- 
portion as he is necessary : and I will be bold 
enough to say, that schoolmasters in a state are 
more necessary than clergymen, as children stand 
in more need of instruction than their parents. 

But, instead of this, as I have already observed, 
we send them to board in the country to the most 
ignorant set of men that can be imagined. But 
lest the ignorance of the master be not sufficient, 
the child is generally consigned to the usher. This 
is generally some poor needy animal, little superior 
to a footman either in learning or spirit, invited to 
his place by an advertisement, and kept there 
merely from his being of a complying disposition, 
and making the child^n fond of him. << You give 
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yonr child to be educated to a slare,** says a philo- 
sopher to a rich man ; ** instead of one slave, yoa 
will then have two." 

It were well, howcTer, if parents, npon fixing 
their children in one of these houses, would ex- 
amine the abilities of the usher as well as of the 
master ; for, whateyer they are told to the contrary, 
the usher is generally the person most employed 
in their education. If, then, a gentleman, upon 
putting out his son to one of tliese houses, sees the 
usher disregarded by the master, he may depend 
upon it, that he is equally disregarded by the bo}'s ; 
the truth is, in spite of all their endeavours to 
please, they ore generally the laughing-stock of the 
school. Every trick is played upon the usher ; 
the oddity of his manners, his dress, or his lan- 
guage, is a fund of eternal ridicule ; the master 
himself now and tlien cannot avoid joining in tlie 
laugh, and the poor wretch, eternally resenting 
this ill usage, seems to live in a state of war with 
all the family. This is a very proper person, is it 
not, to give children a relish for learning ! They 
must esteem learning very much, when they see its 
professors used with such ceremony ! If the usher 
be despised, the father may be assured his chUd 
will never be properly instructed. 

But let me suppose, tliat there are some schools 
without these inconveniences,— where the master 
and ushers are men of learning, reputation, and 
assiduity. If there are to be found such, they 
cannot be prized in a state sufficiently. A boy 
will learn more true wisdom in a public school in 
a year, than by a private education in five. It is 
not from masters, but from their equals, youth 
learn a knowledge of the world : the little tricks 
they play each other, the punishment that frequently 
attends the commission, is a just picture of the 
crcat world, and all the ways of men are practised 
m a public school in miniature. It is true, a child 
is early made acquainted with some vices in a 
school, but it is better to know these when a boy, 
tlian be first taught them when a man, for their 
novelty then may have irresistible charms. 

In a public education boys early learn temper- 
ance ; and if the parents and friends would give 
them less money upon their usual visits, it would 
be much to their advantage, since it may be justly 
said, that a great part of their disorders arise 
from surfeit, — plus occidit gula quam gladius. 
And now I am come to the ai*ticle of health, it 
may not be amiss to observe, that Mr. Locke and 
' some others have advised, that children should be 
inured to cold, to fatigue, and hardship, from their 
youth ; but Mr. Locke was but an indifferent phy- 
sician. Habit, I grant, has great influence over 
our constitutions, but we have not precise ideas 
upon this subject. 

We know that, among savages, and even among 
our peasants, there are found children bom with 
such constitutions, that they cross rivers by swim- 
ming, endure cold, thirst, hunger, and want of 
sleep, to a surprbing degree ; that when they 
happen to fall sick, they are cured, without the 
help of medicine, by nature alone. Such examples 
are adduced, to persuade us to imitate their man- 
ner of education, and accustom ourselves betimes 
to support the same fatigues. But had these gen- 
tlemen considered, first, that those savages and 
peasants are generally not so long lived as they 
who have led a more indolent life ; secondly, that 



the more laborious the life is, the leas popnloos is [ 
the country : had they considered, that what phy- 
sicians eaU the stamina vitas, by £atigae and kboor 
become rigid, and thus anticipate old age ; that 
the number who survive those rade trials;, bean 
no proportion to those who die in the expeniueiift: 
had these things been properly considered, they 
would not have thns extolled an edoeation b^goa 
in fatigue and hardships. Peter the Great, wilfiog 
to inure the children of his seamen to a life of 
hardship, ordered that they should drink only sea- 
water, but they nnfortunately all died nnder the 
experiment. 

But while I would exclude all mmeeenuy 
labours, yet still I would recommend temperanee 
in the highest degree. No luxurious dishes wUh 
high seasoning, nothing given children to force an 
appetite, as little sugared or salted prorisioiiB u 
possible, though never so pleasing ; but milk,mani- 
mg and night, should be their constant food. This 
diet would make them more healthy than any of 
those slops tliat are usually cooked by the nustras 
of a boarding-school ; besides, it corrects any con- 
sumptive habits, not unfrequently found amongst 
the children of city parents. 

As boys should be educated with temperanee, so 
the first greatest lesson that should be taught them 
is, to admire frugality. It is by the exercise of 
this virtue alone, they can ever expect to be useful 
members of society. It is true, lectures continu- 
ally repeated upon this subject, may make some 
boys, when they grow up, run into an extreme, 
and become misers ; but it were well had we more 
misers than we have among us. I know few dia- 
racters more useful in society ; for a man's having 
a larger or smaller share of money lying useleai 
by him no way injures the commonw^th ; since, 
should every miser now exhaust his stores, this 
might make gold more plenty, but it would not 
increase the commodities or pleasures of life ; they 
would still remain as they are at present : it matten 
not, therefore, whether men are misers or not, if 
they be only frugal, laborious, and fill the station 
they have chosen. If they deny themselves the 
necessaries of life, society is no way injured by 
their folly. 

Instead, therefore, of romances, which praise 
young men of spirit, who go through a variety of 
adventures, and, at last, conclude a life of dissipa- 
tion, folly, and extravagance, in riches and matri- 
mony, there should be some men of wit employed 
to compose books that might equally interest tiie 
passions of our youth ; where such a one might be 
praisedfor having resisted allurements when young, 
and how he at last became lord mayor — how he 
was married to a lady of great sense, fortune, and 
beauty : to be as explicit as possible, the old story 
of Whittington, were his cat left out, might be 
more serviceable to the tender mind than either 
Tom Jones, Joseph Andrews, or a hundred others, 
where frugality is the only good quality the hero 
is not possessed of. Were our schoolmasters, if 
any of them had sense enough to draw up such a 
work, thus employed, it would be much more ser- 
viceable to their pupils, than all the grammars and 
dictionaries they may publish these ten years. 

Children should early be instructed in the arts, 
from which they would afterwards draw the great- 
est advantages. When the wonders of nature are 
never exposed to our view, we have no great desire 
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to become acquainted with those parts of learning 
which pretend to account for the phenomena. 
One of the ancients complains, that as soon as 
young men have left school, and are obliged to con- 
verse in the world, they fancy themselves trans- 
ported into a new region : " Ut cum in forum 
▼enerint existiment se in aliam terrarum orbem 
delatos." We should early, therefore, instruct 
ifaem in the experiments, if I may so express it, of 
knowledge, and leave to maturer age the account- 
ing for the causes. But instead of that, when boys 
bqgin natural philosophy in colleges, they have not 
the least curiosity for those parts of the science 
which are proposed for their instruction ; they 
have never before seen the phenomena, and con- 
sequently have no curiosity to learn the reasons. 
Might natural philosophy, therefore, be made their 
pastime in school, by this means it would in college 
become their amusement. 

In several of the machines now in use, there 
would be ample field both for instruction and 
amusement : the different sorts of the phosphorus, 
the artificial pyrites, magnetism, electricity, the 
experiments upon the rarefaction and weight of 
the air, and those upon elastic bodies, might em- 
ploy their idle hours, and none should be called 
from play to see such experiments but such as 
thought proper. At first, then, it would be suffi- 
cient if the instruments, and the effects of their 
combination, were only shown ; the causes should 
be deferred to a maturer age, or to those times 
when natural curiosity prompts us to discover the 
wonders of nature. Man is placed in this world 
as a spectator ; when he is tired with wondering 
at all the novelties about him, and not till then, 
does he desire to be made acquainted with the 
causes that create those wonders. 

What I have observed with regard to natural 
philosophy, I would extend to every other science 
whatsoever. We should teach them as many of 
the facts as were possible, and defer the causes 
until they seemed of themselves desirous of know- 
ing them. A mind thus leaving school stored with 
all the simple experiences of science, would be the 
fittest in the world for the college course ; and 
though such a youth might not appear so bright, 
or 80 talkative, as those who had learned the real 
principles and causes of some of the sciences, yet 
he would make a wiser man, and would retain a 
more lasting passion for letters, than he who was 
early burdened with the disagreeable institution of 
effect and cause. 

In history, such stories alone should be laid 
before them as might catch the imagination : 
mstead of this, they are too frequently obliged 
to toll through the four empires, as they are 
called, where their memories are burdened by a 
number of disgusting names, that destroy all their 
future relish for our best historians, who may be 
termed the truest teachers of wisdom. 

Every species of flattery should be carefully 
avoided : a boy, who happens to say a sprightly 
thing, is generally applauded so much, that he 
happens to continue a coxcomb sometimes all his 
life after. He is reputed a wit at fourteen, and 
becomes a blockhead at twenty. Nurses, foot- 
men, and such, should therefore be driven away 
as much as possible. I was even going to add, 
that the mother herself should stifle her pleasure 
or her vanity, when little master happens to say 



a good or smart thing. Those modest lubberly 
boys who seem to want spirit, generally go through 
their business with more ease to themselves, and 
more satisfaction to their instinictors. 

There has of late a gentleman appeared, who 
thinks the study of rhetoric essential to a perfect 
education*. That bold male eloquence, which often 
without pleasing convinces, is generally destroyed 
by such institutions. Convincing eloquence, how- 
ever, is infinitely more serviceable to its possessor 
than the most florid harangue, or the most pathetic 
tones that can be imagined ; and the man who is 
thoroughly convinced himself, who understands 
his subject, and the language he speaks in, will be 
more apt to silence opposition, than he who studies 
the force of his periods, and fills our ears with 
sounds, while our minds are destitute of conviction. 

It was reckoned the fault of the orators at the 
decline of the Roman empire, when they had been 
long instructed by rhetoricians, that their periods 
were so harmonious, as that they could be sung as 
well as spoken. What a ridiculous figure must 
one of these gentlemen cut, thus measuring sylla- 
bles, and weighing words, when he should plead 
the cause of his client ! Two architects were once 
candidates for the building a certain temple at 
Athens : the first harangued the crowd very 
learnedly upon the different orders of architec- 
ture, and showed them in what manner the temple 
should be built ; the other, who got up to speak 
after him, only observed, that what his brother 
had spoken he could do ; and thus he at once 
gained his cause. 

To teach men to be orators, is little less than to 
teach them to be poets ; and for my part, I should 
have too great a regard for my child, to wish him 
a manor only in a bookseller's shop. 

Another passion which the present age is apt to 
run into, is to make children learn all things, — 
the languages, the sciences, music, the exercises, 
and painting. Thus the child soon becomes a 
talker in all, but a master in none. He thus 
acquires a superficial fondness for everything, and 
only shows his ignorance when he attempts to 
exhibit his skill. 

As I deliver my thoughts without method or 
connexion, so the reader must not be surprised to 
find me once more addressing schoolmasters on 
the present method of teaching the learned lan- 
guages, which is commonly by literal translations. 
I would ask such, if they were to travel a journey, 
whether those parts of the road in which they 
found the greatest difficulties would not be most 
strongly remembered ? Boys who, if I may con- 
tinue the allusion, gallop through one of the 
ancients with the assistance of a translation, can 
have but a very slight acquaintance either with 
the author or his language. It is by the exercise 
of the mind alone that a language is learned ; but 
a literal translation, on the opposite page, leaves 
no exercise for the memory at all. The boy will 
not be at the fatigue of remembering, when his 
doubts are at once satisfied by a glance of the eye ; 
whereas, were every word to be sought from a 
dictionary, the learner would attempt to remem- 
ber, in order to save him the trouble of looking 
out for it for the future. 

To continue in the same pedantic str ain, though 

♦ Mr. Thomas Sheridan, father of the celebrated Kichard 
Brinsley Sheridan. 
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no schoolmaster, of all the various grammars now 
i taught in scluiols about town, I would recommend 
oulv the old common one ; I have forgot whether 
Lilly's, or an emendation of him. The others 
may be improvements ; but such improvements 
seem to me only mere grammatical niceties, no 
way influencing the learner, but perhaps loading 
liim with trifling subtleties, which at a proper age 
he must be at some pains to forget. 

Whatever pains a master may take to make the 
learning of the languages agreeable to liis pupil, 
he may depend upon it, it will be at first extremely 
unpleasant. The rudiments of every language, 
therefore, must be given as a task, net as an 
amusement. Attempting to deceive children into 
instruction of this kind, is only deceiving our- 
selves ; and I know no passion capable of con- 
quering a child's natural laziness but fear. Solo- 
mon has said it before me ; nor is there any more 
certain, though {>erhaps more disagreeable truth, 
than the proverb in verse, too well known to repeat 
on the present occasion. It is very probable that 
parents are told of some masters who never use 
the rod, and consequently are thought the pro- 
perest instructors for their children ; but though 
tenderness is a requisite quality in an instructor, 
yet there is too often the truest tenderness in well- 
timed correction. 

Some have justly observed, that all passion 
should be banished on this terrible occasion ; but, 
I know not how, there is a frailty attending hu- 
man nature, that few roasters are able to keep 
their temper whilst they correct. I knew a good- 
natured man, who was sensible of his own weak- 
ness in this respect, and consequently had re- 
course to the following expedient to prevent his 
passions from being engaged, yet at the same time 
administer justice with impartiality. Whenever 
any of his pupils committed a fault, he summoned 
a jury of his peers, — I mean of the boys of his 
own or the next classes to him ; his accusers stood 
forth ; he liad a liberty of pleading in his own de- 
fence, and one or two more had a liberty of plead- 
hig against him : when found guilty by the panel, 
he was consigned to the footman who attended in 
the house, who had previous orders to punish, 
but with lenity. By this means the master took 
off the odium of punishment from himself ; and 
the footman, between whom and the boys tliere 
could not be even the slightest intimacy, was 
placed in such a light as to be shunned by every- 
boy in the school *. 

And now I have gone thus far, perhaps you will 
think me some pedagogue, willing, by a well-timed 
puff, to increase the reputation of his own school ; 
but such is not the case. The regard I have for 
society, for those tender minds who are the objects 
of the present essay, is the only motive I have for 
offering those thoughts, calculated not to suq^rise 
by their novelty, or the elegance of composition, 
but merely to remedy some defects which have 
crept into the present system of school education. 
If this letter should be inserted, perhaps I may 
trouble you in my next with some thoughts upon 
a university education, not with an intent to ex- 
haust the subject, but to amend some few abuses. 
I am, &c. 

* This dissertation was thus far introduced into the 
volume of Essays, afterwards published by Dr. Goldsmith, 
with the following observation : — ** This treatise was pub- 



0!f THE INSTABIUTT OF WORLDLY GBAHDEIfB. 

Ax alehouse keeper near Islington, who had 
long lived at the sign of the French King, upon 
the commencement of the last war with Fniaoe 
pulled down his old sign, and pat up the Qneen 
of Hungary. Under the influence of her red &» 
and golden sceptre, he continued to sell ale til! she 
was no longer the favourite of his customers ; be 
changed her, therefore, some time ago, for the 
King of Prussia, who may probably be changed m 
turn for the next great man that shall be set up 
for vulgar admiration. 

Our publican in this imitates the great exactly, 
who deal out their figures, one after the other, to 
the gazing crowd beneath them. Wlien we have 
sufficiently wondered at one, that is taken in, and 
another exhibited in its room, which seldom holds 
its station long, for the mob are ever pleased with 
variety. 

I must own I have such an indifferent opinkm ; 
of the vulgar, that I am ever led to suspect that 
merit which raises their shout ; at least I am cer- 
tain to find those great, and sometimes good men, 
who find satisfaction in such acclamations, made 
worse by it ; and histonr has too frequently taudit 
me, that the head which has grown this day ff.Sdj 
with the roar of the million^ has the very next 
been fixed upon a pole. 

As Alexander V I. was entering a little town in 
the neighbourhood of Rome, wliich had been jost 
evacuated by the enemy, he perceived the towns- ! 
men busy in the market-place in pullii^ down ! 
from a gibbet a figure, which had been ^signed ' 
to represent himself. There were also some ' 
knocking down a neighbouring statue of one of | 
the Orsini family, with whom he was at war, in j 
order to put Alexander's effigy, when taken down, > 
in its place. It is possible a man who knew leas 
of the world would have condemned the adulation 
of those barefaced flatterers ; but Alexander seemed 
pleased at their zeal, and, turning to Borgia his 
son, said with a smile, Vides, mi fill, quam leve 
discrimen patibulum inter et statuam, ^ Yoa : 
see, my son, the small difference between agibbet ! 
and a statue.'' If the great could be taught any ' 
lesson, this might serve to teach them upon bow 
weak a foundation their glory stands, which is 
built upon popular applause ; for as such praise 
what seems like merit, they as quickly condonn 
what has only the appearance of guilt. 

Popular glory is a perfect coquette : her loven 
must toil, feel every inquietude, indulge every 
caprice, and perhaps at last be jilted into the 
bargain. True glory, on the other hand, resem- 
bles a woman of sense : her admirers must pUy 
no tricks ; they feel no great anxiety, for they are 
sure in the end of being rewarded in proportion 
to their merit. When Swift used to appear in 
public, he generally had the mob shouting in his 
train. ** Pox take these fools !" he would say, 
^ how much joy might all this bawling give my 
Lord Mayor !" 

We have seen those virtues which have, while 
living, retired from the public eye, generally 
transmitted to posterity as the truest objects in 

lished before Rousseau's Emilius: if there be a aimiUtiide 
in any one instance, it is hoped the author of the pcvMnt 
essay will not be termed a plagiarist" 



admimlion and praiae. Perhaps tlio eharacler of 
the late Duke <rf Marlborough may one day be set 
up, even above that of his mure talked-of prede- 
ceSHor ; eiDce an aaeemhlage of all tbe mild and 
amiable virtues is far superior to Iliose vulgarly 
called the great ones. 1 most be pardoned for 
this short tribate to the memory of a mau vho, 
while living, would as mach detest to receive aoy- 
thiag that wore the appearance of liattei^, as I 
should to offer iC 

I know not how to turn so trite a subject out of 
the beaten road of common -place, except by il!i 
tratiog it, rather hy the aBsIatanoe of ray memory 
than my juil|^eut, and instead of nrnkiog reflec. 
tiODB by telling a story. 

A Chinese, who liad long studied the works of 
Confucius, who knew the charaetera of fourteen 
tboussnd words, and could read a great part of 
every book that came in his way, ouce took it 
into his head to travel into Europe, and observe 
the custems of a people whom he thought not very 
much inferior even to his own eouatrymen, in the 
arte of reHning upon every pleasure. Upon his 
arrival at Amsterdam, his passion for lettera 
naturally led him to a bookBeller's shop : and, 
as he pquld speak a little Duteli, he civilly asked 
the bookseller for the works of the immortal 
Ilixofqu. The bookseller asaured Uim he had never 
heard the book mentioned before. " What I have 
yon never heard of that immortal poet !" returned 
the other, mueli surprised ; " that light of the 
eyes, that favonrile of kings, that rose of perfeC' 
tion I I suppose you know nothing of the immor- 
Inl Frpsihihi, second cousin to the moon t" — 
" Nothrag at all, indeed, air," returned the other. 
— "Alas I" cries our traveller, "to what purpose, 
then, has one of these fasted to death, and the 
other offered himself up as a snurllice to the Tsr- 
tsrean enemy, t^ gain a renown which has never 
travelled beyond thu precincts of Cliina !" 

There is scarcely a village in Europe, and not 
one univerBily, that is not thus furnished with its 
little great men. The headof a petty corporation, 
who opposes the desigas of a prince wlio would 
tyrannically force his subjects to save their best 
clothes for Sundays — the puny pedant who finds 
one undiscovered property in the polype, describes 
an unheeded process m the skeleton of a mole, and 
whose mind, like his microscope, perceives nature 
only in detAil — the rhymer who makes smooth 
verses, and paints to onr imaginaliou when he 
should only speak te onr heBrts,--all equally tancy 
themselves walking fnrward to immortality, and 
desire the crowd behind them to look on. The 
crowd lakes them at their word. Patriot, philo- 
sopher, and poet, are shouted in their train. 
Where was there ever so much merit seen 1 no 
times so important as our own 1 ages yet unborn 
shall gaze with wonder and applause I To such 
music tbe important pigmy moves forward, bus- 
tling and swelling, snd aptly compared to a puddle 

I have lived to see genemls, who once had 
crowds hallooing after thom wherever they went, 
who were bepraised by newspapers and magazines, 
those echoes of the voice of tho vulgar, and yet 
they have long sunk into merited obscurity, with 
scarcely even an epitaph left to flatter. A few 
years ago, tJie herring-tiBhery employed all Grub 
Street ; it was the topic in every coifeB-house, and 
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the burden of every ballad. We were to drag up 
ooeans of gold from the bottom of the sea ; we 
were to supply nil Europe with herrings upon our 

this. Wo have fished up very little gold that I 
can learn ; nor do we furnish tho world with 
heiTiugs as was espeoted. Let us wait but a few 
years longer, and we shall find all our expectations 
a herriug-fiBhery. 



There is not, perhaps, a country in Europe, in 
which learning is so fast upon the decline as in 
Italy ; yet not one in which there are such a 
number uf academies instituted for its support. 
Them is scarcely a considerable town in tbe whole 
country, which lias not one or two institutiona of 
this nature, where the learned, as they are pit 
to call themselves, meet to harangue, to eompli- 
ment each other, and praise the utility of their 

Jarcbiua has taken the trouble to give us i 
of those clubs or academies, which amount tc 
hundred andRfty, each distinguished by somewhat 
whimsical in the name. The academies of Bo- 
logna, for instance, are divided into the Abban- 
donati, the Ausiosi, Oeiosio, Arcadi, Ginfusi, 
Dubhiosi, &c. There are few of these who have 
lot published their transactions, aod scarcely a 
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works are worth being known out of tlie preci 
of the city in which they were written, except the 
Cicalata Academia (or, as we might express tt, the 
Tickling Society) of Florence. I have just now 
before me a manuscript oration, spoken by the 
lata Tomaso Crudeli at that society, which will at 
once serve to give a better picture of the mannei 
in which men of wit amnso themselves in that 
country, than anything I could say upon the 
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is this: 



" The younger the nymph, my dear companions, 
the more Imppy the lover. From fourteen to 
seventeen you are sure of finding love for love ; 
from seventeen te twenty-one, there is always a 
mixture of interest and affection. But when that 
period is passed, no longer ejtpect ti 



taught its duty ; not a look, not a sigh without 
design ; the lady, like a skilful warrior, aims 
the heart of another, while she shields her o 
from danger, 

"On tho contrary, at fifteen yon may eTpect 
nothing but simpUcity, innocence, and nature. 
The passions are then sincere ; the soul seems 
sealed in the lips ; the dear object feels present 
happiness, without bting anxiotis for the future 
her eyes brighten if her lover approaches ; he 
smiles are borrowed irom the Graces, and her 
verv mistakes seem to complete her desires. 

""Lucretia was jnst sixteen. The rose and lily 
took ]ioBBession of her face, and her bosom, by its 
hue and its coldness, seemed covered with snow. 
So much beauty and so much virtue seldom want 
admirers. Orfandino, a youtli of sense and merit, 
was among the number. He had long langiiished 
for an opportunity of declaring his passion, when 
Cupid, OS if wiUiug to indulge his happiness. 
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brought the charming young couple by mere 
accident to an arbour, where every prying eye 
but love was absent. Orlandino talked of the 
sincerity of his passion, and mixed flattery with 
his addresses ; but it was all in vain. The nymph 
was pre-engaged, and had long devoted to Heaven 
those charms for which he sued. * My dear Or- 
landino,' said she, < you know I have been long 
dedicated to St. Catherine, and to her belongs all 
that lies below my girdle ; all that is above, you 
may freely possess, but farther I cannot, must 
not, comply. The vow is passed ; I wish it were 
undone, but now it is impossible.' You may con- 
ceive, my companions, the embarrassment our 
young lovers felt upon this occasion. They 
kneeled to St. Catherine, and though both de- 
spaired, both implored her assistance. Their 
tutelar saint was entreated to show some expedi- 
ent, by which both might continue to love, and yet 
both be liappy. Their petition was sincere. St. 
Catherine was touched with compassion ; for lo, 
a miracle 1 Lucrctia's girdle unloosed, as if with- 
out hands ; and though before bound round her 
middle, fell spontaneously down to her feet, and 
gave Oriandino the possession of all those beauties 
which lay above it." 
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No. Vn.— SATURDAY, NOTEMBER 17, 17B&. 
OF ELOQUENCE. 

Of all kinds of success, that of an orator is the 
most pleasing. Upon other occasions, the applause 
we deserve is conferred in our absence, and we 
are insensible of the pleasure we have given ; but 
in eloquence, the victory and the triumph are 
inseparable. We read our own glory in the face 
of every spectator ; the audience is moved ; the 
antagonist is defeated ; and the whole circle bursts 
into unsolicited applause. 

The rewards which attend excellence in this 
way are so pleasing, that numbers have written 
professed treatises to teach us the art ; schools 
have been established with no other intent ; 
rhetoric has taken place among the institutions ; 
and pedants have ranged under proper heads, and 
distinguished with long learned names, some of the 
strokes of natui*e, or of passion, which orators have 
used. I say only some ; for a folio volume could 
not contain all the figures which have been used 
by the truly eloquent ; and scarcely a good speaker 
or writer, but makes use of some that are peculiar 
or new. 

Eloquence has preceded the rules of rhetoric, 
as languages have been formed before grammar. 
Nature renders men eloquent in great interests, 
or great passions. He that is sensibly touched, 
sees things with a very different eye from the rest 
of mankind. All nature to him becomes an object 
of comparison and metaphor, without attending to 
it ; he throws life into all, and inspires his audience 
with a part of his own enthusiasm. 

It has been remarked, that the lower parts of 
mankind generally express themselves most figu- 
ratively, and that tropes are found in the most 
ordinary forms of conversation. Thus, in every 
language the heart bums ; the courage is roused ; 
the eyes sparkle ; the spirits are cast down ; 
passion inflames, pride swells, and pity sinks the 
soul. Nature everywhere sgeaka in those strong 



images, which, from their freqnencyy pan n- 
noticed. 

Nature it is which inspires those zsptom 
enthusiasms, those irresistible turns ; a strong 
passion, a pressing danger, calls ap mil the imaimr 
tion, and gives the orator irresistible foroe. Tfans 
a captain of the first caliphs^ seeiiig his soldien 
fly, cried out, *< Whither do yoa run ! the eosnnr 
are not there ! You have been told that the ealiMi 
is dead ; but God is still living. He regards tbe 
brave,and will reward the courageous. Advueef 
A man, therefore, may be caUed eloquent, who 
transfers the passion or sentiment with whidi he 
is moved himself, into the breast of another ; lad 
this definition appears the more just» as it eom- 
prehends tiie graces of silence and of action. Axk 
mtimate persuasion of the truth to be proved, is 
the sentiment and passion to be transferred ; aad 
who effects this^ is truly possessed dT the talent of 
eloquence. 

1 have called eloquence a talent, and not an nti, 
as so many rhetoricians have done, as art is 
acquired by exercise and study, and eloquenee m 
the gi^t of nature. Rules will never make either 
a work or a discourse eloquent ; they only serfe 
to prevent faults, but not to introduce beauties ; 
to prevent those passages which are truly doqnsot 
and dictated by nature, from being bl^ded with 
others which might disgust, or at least abate, oor 
passion. 

What we clearly conceive, says Boilean, we out 
clearly express. I may add, that what is lidt 
with emotion is expressed also with the sune 
movements ; the words arise as readily to paint 
our emotions as to express our thoughts with per- 
spicuity. The cool care an orator takes to expren 
passions which he does not feel, only prevents hk 
rising into that passion he would seem to feel. In 
a word, to feel your subject thoroughly, and to 
speak without fear, are the only rules of eloquence^ 
properly so called, which I can offer. Elxsimine a 
writer of genius on the most beautiful parts of his 
work, and he will always assure you, ;that such 
passages are generally those which have given him 
the least trouble, for they came as if by inqpira- 1 
tion. To pretend that cold and didactic precMito 
will make a man eloquent, is only to prove that 
he is incapable of eloquence. 

But, as in being perspicuous it is neeoaoary to 
have a full idea of the subject, so in being eloquent 
it is not sufiicient, if 1 may so express it, to feel 
by halves. The orator should be strongly im- 
pressed, which is generally the effect of a fine and 
exquisite sensibility, and not that tranai«it and 
superficial emotion which he excites in thegroatent 
part of his audience. It is even imporaible to 
affect the hearers in any great degree without 
being affected ourselves. In vain it will be 
objected, that many writers have had the art to 
inspire their readers with a passion for virtue, i 
without being virtuous themselves, since it may 
be answered, that sentiments of virtue filled their 
minds at the time they were writing. They felt 
the inspiration strongly, while they praised jostiee, 
generosity, or good nature ; but, unhapj^y for 
wem, these passions might have been diMontinaed, 
when they laid down the pen. In vain will it be 
objected again, that we can move without being 
moved, as we can convince without being con- 
vinced. It is much easier to deceive our reason 
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thuD ouTBelTeB : a trifling defect in reoaaniDg may 
le oTerseea, and leml n inanaftra;', for it requires 

lafBiDDs are not easily impost upon^^oor eyeOf 
jnr eare, aiid every Bonse, are watchful to delect 
Lhe imposture. 

No dUcourao can be eloquent tluit does not 
elevate the mind. Pathetic etoquence, it is true, 
for its only object to affect ; but I appeal to 
of Benaibililj', whetUer their patlietic feelings 
not aucompsnied with Bome degree of eleva- 
tion. We may then call eloquence and Bublimity 
'' " Bsme thing, BiDce it is impossible to be one 
lOut feeling the other. Hence it foUowa, that 
may be eloquent in any language, since no 
language refases to paint those senlimeDts with 
which we are thoroughly imprcsaod. What is 
usually called snblimity of style, seema (o be only 
an error. Eloquence is not in the words, but in 
the anbject ; and in great concomB, the more 
'mply anything is etqireased, it is generally the 
lore Bubtime. True eioqnence doea not consiBt, 
i the rhetoricians asaure us, in Baying great 
things hi a anblime style, but in a simple style ; 
for there is, properly apeakmg, no Hueh thing as 
B Bubllme style ; the Boblimity lies only in the 
things ; and when they are not ao, the language 
may be turgid, aBeoted, metaphorical, — but not 
affecting. 

What can be more umply expresaed than the 
fallowing extract from a celebrated preacher, and 
yet what was ever mure sublime I Speaking of 
the small number of the elect, he breaks out thus 
among his audience :—" Let me suppose that this 
the last hour of ua all— that the heavens were 
opening over our heads — that time wus passed, 
and eternity begun— that Jeans Chi-bt in all hia 
glory, that man of sorrows, in all his glory, ap- 
peared on the tribunal, and that we were assem- 
bled hei'e to receive our flnal decree of life or 
death eternal I Let me ask, impressed with 
terror like you, and not aeparatbg my lot from 
yours, but putting myself in the same situation in 
which we must all one day appear before God, 
ir judge, — let me ask, if Jesns Christ should now 
appear to luake the terrible separation of the just 
from the unjust, do you think the greatest number 
would be saved 1 Do yon think the number of 
clrct would even be equal to that of the 
ers ! Do yon think, if ail onr works were 
nined with justice, would he find ten just 
ions in this great assembly ! Monsters of in- 
gratitude 1 would he find one 1" Such passages 
^hese are sublime in every langu^e. Tlie 
expresaioii may be less speaking, or more indis- 
tinct, but the greatness of the idea still remains. 
In a word, we may be eloquent in everv language 
ind in every style, since elocution is only an 
tSBistant, but not a coBsdtutar of eloquence. 

Of what nse, then, nill it be said, are all the 
precepts given na upon this head both by the 
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make us eloquent, but they will certamly prevent 
» from becoming ridiculous. They can aoldom 
procure a single beauty, but they may banish a 
thousand faults. The true method of an orator 
ot to attempt always to move, always to affeot, 
le continually subline, but at proper intervals 
jive rest both to his own and the passona of 
tua audience. In these periods of leloxation, or 



of preparation rather, rules may teach him to 
avoid anything low, trivial, or diagusting. Thus 
oriliciam, properly speaking, is intended not to 
assint those parts which are anblime, but those 
which are naturally mean and humble, which are 
composed with coolneas and caution, and where 
the orator rather Budeavours not to offend, than 
attempts to please. 

I have hitherto insiated more strenuously on 
that eloquence which speaks to the passions, as it 
is a species of oratory almost unknown in Eng- 
land- At the bar it is quite discontinued, and I 
think with joatice. In the senate it is used bat 
sparingly, aa the orator speaks to enlightened 
judges. But in the poipit, in which the orator 
should chiefly address the vulgar, it seems strange 
that it shDuld be entirely laid oside. 

The vulgar of England ai-e, without exception, 
the most barbarous and the most unknowing of 
any in Europe. A great part of their ignorance 
may be chiefly ascribed to their teachers, who, 
wiUi the most pretty gentleman-like serenity, 
deliver their cool discourses, and address the 
reason of men who have never reasoned in all 
their lives. They are told of cause and elfect, of 
being self-exiateut, and the universal acate of 
beings. They are informed of the excellence of 
the Bangorian controveray, itnd the absurdity of 
an intermediate state. The spruce preacher reads 
his lucQbration without lifting his nose from the 
text, and never ventures to earn the shame of an 
entliusiast. 

By this means, though his audience feel not one 
word of all he says, he earns, however, among his 
acquaintance, the character of a man of sense ; 
among bis acquaintance only, did I say t nay, even 
with his bishop. 

The polite of every country have aayeral motivea 
to induce them to a rectitude of action, — the love 
of virtue for its own sake, the shame of ofiieiiding, 
and the desire of pleasing. Tbo vulgar have but 
one, — the enforcements tf religion ; and yet thoae 
who should push this motive home to their hearts, 
are basely found to desert their post. They speak 
to the aquire, the philoaopher, and the pedant ; 
but the poor, those who really want inBtruotion, 
ore left uninatrnoled. 

1 haveattendedmoBtof our pulpit oratOra,who, 
it muat be owned, write extremely well upon the 
text they aHBiime. To give them their dne also, 
tliey read their sermona with elegance and pro- 
priety; but this goes but a very short way in true 
eloquence. The spealier roust be moved. In 
tliia, in this Blone,our£ngtlsh divines are deRcient. 
Were they to speak to a few calm, dispasBionato 
hearers, tliey certainly nse the propereat methoda 
of address ; but their aodience is chiefly composed 
of the poor, who must be influenced by motivea of 
reward and punishment, and whose only virtues 
lie in self-interest or fear. 

How, then, are such to be addressed ( not by 
studied periods or cold disquisilions ; not by the 
labours of the head, but the honeet epontaneons 
dictates of the heart. Neither writing a sermon 
with regular periods, and all the harmony of ele- 
gant expression — neither reading it with emphoaia, 
propriety, and deliberation — neither pleasing with 
metaphor, simile, or rhetorical fustian — neither 
arguing coolly, and untying conseqaeocea united 
in i priori, nor bundling up inductions h potleriori. 



— neither pedantic jar^n, nor academical trifling, 
can persuade the poor ; writing a discourse coolly 
in the closet, then getting it hy memory, and de- 
livering it on Sundays, even that will not do. 
What then is to be done ! I know of no ex]>edient 
to speak— to speak at once intelligibly and feel- 
ingly— except to understand the Unguage. To 
be convinced of the truth of the obiect — to be 
perfectly acquainted with the subject m view — to 
prepossess yourself with a low opinion of your 
audience, and to do the rest extempore ; by this 
means, strong expressions, new thoughts, rising 
passions, and the true dieclamatory style, will 
naturally ensue. 

Fine declamation does not consist in flowery 
periods, delicate allusions, or musical cadences, 
but in a plain, open, loose style, where the periods 
are long and obvious ; where tiie same thought is 
often exhibited in several points of view : all this, 
strong sense, a good memory, and a small share 
of experience, will furnish to every orator ; and 
without these, a clergyman may be called a fine 
preacher, a judicious preacher, and a man of good 
sense ; he may make his hearers admire his un- 
derstanding, but will seldom enlighten theirs. 

When I think of the Methodist preachers among 
us, how seldom they are endued with common 
sense, and yet how often and how justly they 
affect their hearers ; I cannot avoid saying within 
myself, had these been bred gentlemen, and been 
endued with even the meanest share of under- 
standing, what might they not effect I Did our 
bishops, who can add dignity to tiieir expostula- 
tions, testify the same fervour, and entreat tiieir 
hearers, as well as argue, what might not be the 
consequence 1 The vulgar, by which I mean the 
bulk of mankind, would then have a double motive 
to love religion ; first, from seeing its professors 
honoured here ; and next, from the consequences 
hereafter. At present, tiie enthusiasms of the 
poor are oppos<^ to law ; did law conspire with 
their enthusiasms, we should not only be the 
happiest nation upon earth, but the wisest also. 

Enthusiasm in religion, which prevails only 
among the vulgar, should be the chief object of 
politics. A society of enthusiasts, governed by 
reason, among the great, is the most indissoluble, 
the most virtuous, and tho most efficient of its 
own decrees that can be imagined. Every country, 
possessed of any de^e of strength, have had 
their enthusiasms, which ever serve as laws among 
the people. The Greeks had their KaKoKt^yaBia, 
the Romans their Amor PatritB, and we the truer 
and firmer bond of the Protestant Religion. The 
principle is the same in all : how much, then, is 
it the duty of those whom the law has appointed 
teachers of this religion, to enforce its obligations, 
and to raise those enthusiasms among people by 
which alone political society can subsist 1 

From eloquence, therefore, the morals of our 
people are to expect emendation ; but how little 
can they be improved by men who get into the 
pulpit rather to show their parts, than convince 
us of the truth of what they deliver ; who are 
painfully correct in their style, musical in theu- 
tones ; where every sentiment, every expression, 
seems the result of meditation and deep study 1 

Tillotson has been commended as the model of 
pulpit eloquence : thus far he should be unitated, 
where he generally strives to convince ralJier 



than to please ; but to adopt his long, diy, tnd 
sometimes tedious diseuasions, which serve to 
amuse onlv divines, and are utterly neglected by 
the generality of mankind — to praise the intriescj 
of his periods, which are too long to be spoken— 
to contmue his cool phlegmatic manner of enfor 
cing every truth — is certainly erroneooa. As I 
said before, the good preacher should adqit no 
model, write no sermons, study no periods ; let 
him but understand his subject the language he 
speaks, and be convinced of uie truths he deliven. 
It is amazing to what heists eloquenee of this 
kind may reach ! This is that eloquence the 
ancients represented as lightning, beuring dowi 
every opposer ; this the power which has turned 
whole assemblies into astonishment, admiratifln, 
and awe ; that is described by the torrent, the 
flame, and every other instance of inresi^iUe 
impetuosity. 

But to attempt such noble heights belongs only 
to the truly great or the truly good. To disesid 
the lazy manner of reading sermons, or speaking 
sermons by rote ; to set up singly against the 
opposition of men who are attached to their own 
errors, and to endeavour to be great, instead of 
being prudent, are qualities we seldom see united* 
A minister of the Church of England, who may 
be possessed of good sense, and some hopes A 
preferment, will seldom give up such substentiid 
advantages for the empty pleasure of improving 
society. By his present method, he is liked by 
his friends, admired by his dependents, not dis- 
pleasing to his bishop ; he lives as well, eats and 
sleeps as well, as if a real orator, and an eager 
asserter of his mission : he will hardly, therefore^ 
venture all this, to be called, perhaps, an enthusi- 
ast ; nor will he depart from customs estaUiahed 
by the brotherhood, when, bv such a conduct, he 
only singles himself out for their contempt. 

CUSTOM AND LAWS COMPABED. 

What, say some, can give us a more con« 
temptible idea of a large state, than to find it ; 
mostly governed by custom ; to have few written i 
laws, and no boundaries to mark the jurisdictiaii | 
between the senate and the people ! Among the > 
number who speak in this manner is the grest ■ 
Montesquieu, who asserts that every nation is free 
in proportion to the number of its written lawi^ 
and seems to hint at a despotic and arbitrsiy 
conduct in the present King of Prussia, who has 
abridged the laws of his country into a yezy short 
compass. 

As Tacitus and Montesquieu happen to differ 
in sentiment upon a subject of so much import- 
ance ^for the Roman expressly asserts, that the 
state is generally vicious in proportion to the 
number of its laws), it will not be amiss to ezp 
amine it a little more minutely, and see whether 
a state which, like England, is burdened with a 
multiplici^ of written laws, or which, like Swit- 
zerland, (xeneva, and some other republics, is 
governed by custom and the determination of the 
judge, is b^t. 

And to prove the superiority of custom to writ- 
ten law, we shall at least find history conspiring. 
Custom, or the traditional observance of the prac- 
tice of their forefathers, was what directed the 
Romans as well in their public as private deter- 
minationa. Custom was appealed to .in proDoan- 



:c H^tnBt n crimiml, whore part nf the 
farmulury vae more niajorum. So SBUnst, speak- 
ing of the expulsion of TitrquiD, aaya, mutato mttre, 
UM not lege mulalo ,■ and Vireil, paciiqae impo- 
im-fi moren. So (hat, in thoae tunes of the ompire 
~n which the people retaioeil their liberty, uiey 
voTe governed by custom ; when they aaiib into 
oppression and tyranny, they were restrained by 
new laws, and the laws of tradilion abollslied. 

Ab getting the ancients on onr aide is half a 
victory, it will not be amiss to fortify the argu- 
m with anobaerBationof Chryaostom's; "That 
enslaved are the fittest to be governed by 
s, and &ee men by custom." Custom partakes 
of the nature of parental injunction ; it is kept by 
the people themselves, and observed with a tvilling 
obedience. The observance of it must, therefore, 
be a mark of freedom ; and coming origiually to 
a state from the reverenced founders of itt tib^y, 
will be an encouragement and aesistance to it in 
the defence of that blesaing : but a conquered 
people, a nation of sUves, must pretend to none of 
this freedom, or these liappy distinctions ; having, 
by dBgeneraoy, lost all right to their brave fore- 
fathers' free institutions, their masters will iu 
policy take the forfeiture i and the tixing a con- 
quest must be done by giving laws, which may 
every msmeiit serve to remind the people enslaved 
of their conquerura ; nothing being more danger- 
— .!.._ . f^^^ ^ [j(g anbdued people with old 

Ll pret^ently upbraid their degeneracy, 
and provoke them to revolt. 

The wisdom of the Roman republic iu their 









duoe a. new law, was perhaps the cause of their 
long continuance, and of tiio virtues of which 
they hare set the world so many examples. But 
'o show in what that wisdom consists, it may be 
proper to observe, that the benefit of new written 
i is merely confined to the consequeueeB of 
p observance ; but customary laws, beeping 
I veneration for the founders, engage men in 
the imitation of their virtues as well as policy. 
To this may be ascribed t^c religious regard the 
Romans paid to their forefathers' memory, and 
their adheruig for ao many ages to the practice of 
"■" ■ ' ' ■ h nothing contributed more 



too apt to bo voluminous, perplexed, and 
indeterminate, whence must necessarily arise 
neglect, contempt, and ignorance. 

As every human institution is subject to gross 
imperfectiona, so laws must necessarily be lutble 
to the same inconvenieuces, and tlieir defects soon 
discovered. Thoe, throagh the weakness of one 
part, all the rest are liable to he broaght into 
sntempt. But such woaknesaeB in a cuetom, for 
very obvious rensons, evade an examination ; he- 
sides, a friendly prejudice always stands up in 
their favour. 

ut let us suppose a new hiw to be perfectly 
equitable and necessary ; yet, if the procurers of 
it have betrayed a conduct that confoHBas by-ends 
&nd private motives, the disgust to the oircum- 
it&nces disposes ua, unreasonably indeed, to an 
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irreverence of the law itself ; but we are indul- 
gently blind to the most visible imperfections of 
an old custom. Though we perceive the defects 
ourselves, yet we remain persuaded, that our wise 
forefattiers had good reason for wliat they did ; 
and though such motives no longer continue, the 
benefit will still go along with the observonoe, 
though we do not know how. It ia thus the Roman 
lawyers speak ; « Non omnium, quia a. majoribus 
oonstituta sunt, ratio reddi potest, et ideo rationes 
eoruni quie constituuntur inquiri non oportet, 
alioquui multa ex his qum cei'ta sunt snbver- 
tuntur." 

Those Ibwb which preserve to themselves the 
greatest love and observance, must needs be best; 
but euBtom, aa it executes itself, must be neces- 
sarily superior to written laws, in this respect, 
which are to be executed by another. Thua, 
nothing can be more certain than that numerous 
written laws are a sign of a degenerate community, 
and are frequently not the consequences of vicious 
morals in a slate, but the eauaea. 

Hence we see iiow much greater benefit it would 
he to the state rather to abridge than increase its 
laws. We every day find them increasing ; acts, 
and reports, which may be termed the acts of 
judges, are every day becoming more voluminous, 
and loading the subject with new penalties. 

Laws over increase in number and severity, 
unUl they at length are strtuned so tight as to 
break themaelves. Such was the case of the latter 
empire, whose laws wore at length become so 
strict, tliat the barbarous iuvaders did not bring 
servitude, but liberty. 



Of all the foUies and absurdities under which 
this great metropolis labours, there is not one, I 
believe, that at present appears in a mora glaring 
and ridiculous light than the pride and luxury cm 
the middling class of people. Their eager desire 
of being seen in a sphere for above their capacities 
and circumstances is daily, nay hourly, instanced, 
by the prodigious numbers of mechanics who 
flock to the races, gaming-tables, brothels, and all 
public diversions this fashionable town affords. 

Yon shall see a grocer or a tallow-chandler 
aneak from iiehind the counter, clap on a Laced 
coat aud a hag, fly to the £ O table, throw away 
fifty pieces with aomo sharping man of qmility ; 
while Ills mdustrions wife ia Belling a pennyworth 
of sugar, or a pound of candlea, to support her 
fashiouable s^use in hia extraYBgaueeH. 

I was led mto this reflection by an odd adven- 
ture which happened to me the other day aC 
Epsom races, whither I went, not throngh any 
deair^ I do assure you, of laying bets or winning 
thousauds, but at the earnest request of a friend, 
who had long indulged the cuiiosity of seeing the 
sport, very natural for an Engtishman. When 
we had arrived at the course, and had taken 
iverol turns to observe the different objects that 
made up this whimsical group, a figure suddenly- 
darted by us, mounted and dressed in all the 
elegance of those polite geutry who come to ahow 
you they have a Utile money, and rather than pay 
their juat debts at home, generously come abroad 
to bestow it on gamblora and pickpockala. As I 
hod not an opportunity of viewing bis liice till hia 



return, I gently walked after him, and met him 
as he came back, when, to my no small surprise, 
I beheld in this gay Narcissus the visage of Jack 
Varnish, a humble vender of prints. Disgusted 
at the sight, I pulled my friend by the sleeve, 
pressed him to return home, telling him all the 
way, that I was so enraged at the fellow's impu- 
dence that I was resolved never to lay out another 
penny with him. 

And now, pray, sir, let me beg of you to give 
this a place in your paper, that Mr. Varnish may 
understand he mistakes the thing quite, if he 
imagines horse-racing recommendable in a trades- 
man ; and that he who is revelling every night in 
the arms of a common strumpet (though blessed 
with an indulgent wife), when ho ought to be 
minding his business, will never thrive in this 
world. He will find himself soon mistaken, his 
finances decrease, his friends shun him, customers 
fall off, and himself thrown into a jail. I would 
earnestly recommend this adage to every mechanic 
in London, << Keep your shop, and your shop will 
keep you." A strict observance of these words 
will, I am sure, in time gain them estates. In- 
dustry is the road to wealth, and honesty to hap- 
piness ; and he who strenuously endeavours to 
pursue them both, may never fear the critic's 
lash, or the sharp cries of penury and want. 

SABINUS AND OLINDA. 

In a fair, rich, and flourishing country, whose 
cliffs are washed by the German Ocean, lived 
Sabinus, a youth formed by nature to make a 
conquest wherever he thought proper ; but the 
constancy of his disposition fixed him only with 
Oliuda. He was indeed superior to her in fortune ; 
but that defect on her side was so amply supplied 
by her merit, that none was thought more worthy 
of his regards than she. He loved her — ^he was 
beloved by her ; and in a short time, by joining 
hands publicly, they avowed the union of their 
hearts. But, alas 1 none, however fortunate, 
however happy, are exempt from the shafts of 
envy, and the malignant effects of ungovemed 
appetite. How unsafe, how detestable are they 
who have this fury for their guide ! How cer- 
tainly will it lead them from themselves, and 
plunge them in errors they would have shuddered 
at, even in apprehension ! Ariana, a lady of many 
amiable qualities, very nearly allied to Sabinus, 
and highly esteemed by him, imagined herself 
slighted, and injuriously treated, since his mar- 
riage with Olindisk. By incautiously suffering this 
jealousy to corrode in her breast, she began to 
give a loose to passion ; she forgot those many 
virtues for which slie had been so long and so 
justly applauded. Causeless suspicion and mis- 
taken resentment betrayed her into all the gloom 
of discontent ; she sighed without ceasing ; the 
happiness of others gave her intolerable pain ; she 
thought of nothing but revenge. How unlike 
what she was — the cheerful, Sie prudent, the 
compassionate Ariana ! 

She continually laboured to disturb a union so 
firmly, so affectionately founded, and planned 
every scheme which she thought most likely to 
disturb it. 

Fortune seemed willing to promote her unjust 
intentions : the circumstances of Sabinus had 
been long embarrassed by a tedious law-suit, and 



the court determining the canse imexpeetedly in 
favour of his opponent, it sank his fortune to the 
lowest pitch of penury from the highest afflnenee. 
From the nearness of relationship, Ssbimu ex- 
pected from Ariana those assistances his present 
situation required ; bat she was insensible to all 
his entreaties, and the justice of every renun- 
strance, unless he first separated firam Olinda, 
whom she regarded with detestation. Upon a 
compliance with her desires in this respect, die 
promised that her fortune, her interest, and her 
all, should be at his command. Sabinus wu 
shocked at the proposal ; he loved his wife with 
inexpressible tenderness, and refused those oflfisn 
with indignation, which were to be pmrchaaed at 
so high a price. Ariana was no less displeased 
to find her offers rejected, and gave a loose to all 
that warmth which she had long endeavoured to 
suppress. Reproach generally produces recrimi- 
nation ; the quarrel rose to such a hei|^t, that 
Sabinus was marked for destruction, and the very 
next day, upon the strength of an old family debt, 
he was sent to jail, with none but Olinda to com- 
fort him in his miseries. In this mansion of dis- 
tress, they lived together with resignation, and 
even with comfort She provided the frugal meal, 
and he read to her while employed in the little 
offices of domestic concern. Their fellow-prison- 
ers admired their contentment, and whenever 
they had a desire of relaxing into mirth, and en- 
joying those little comforts that a prison alTardfl^ 
Sabinus and Olinda were sure to be of the party. 
Instead of reproaching each other for their nmtnal 
wretchedness, they both lightened it, by bearing 
each a share of the load imposed by Providenee. 
Whenever Sabinus showed the least eonoemon 
his dear partner's account, she conjured him bv 
the love he bore her, by Uiose tender ties whieh 
now united them for ever, not to discompose him- 
self ; that, so long as his affection lasted, she 
defied all the iUs of fortune, and every loss of 
fame or friendship ; that nothing could make her 
miserable but his seeming to want happiness; 
nothing pleased but his sympathising with her 
pleasure. A continuance in prison soon robbed 
them of the little they had lef^ and £amine began 
to make its horrid appearance; yet still wu 
neither found to murmur : they both looked upon 
their little boy, who, insensible of th^ir or his own 
distress, was playing about the room, with inex- 
pressible yet silent anguish, when a messenger 
came to inform them that Ariana was dead. Mid 
that her will, in favour of a very distant relation, 
who was now in another countiy, might easily be 
procured and burnt, in which case ail her kurge 
fortune would revert to him, as being tlM next 
heir at law. 

A proposal of so base a nature filled our un- 
happy couple with horror; they ordered the mes- 
senger immediately out of the room, and, falling 
upon each other's neck, indulged an agony of sor- 
row, for now even all hopes of relief were banished. 
The messenger who made the proposal, however, 
was only a spy sent by Ariana to sound the dispo- 
sitions of a man she at once loved and persecuted. 
This lady, though warped by wrong passions, was 
naturallv kind, judicious, and friendly. She found 
that all her attempts to shake the constancy or the 
integrity of Sabinus were ineffectual ; she bad 
therefore begun to reflect, and to wonder how she 



(wuld so long and to unprovoked iojure each un- 
common fortitude aod Btt'cction. 

She b&d, from the nojil room, herself heard the 
raeeptioa giren to tha mesaeiigar, and could not 
aroid faeling all the force of superior virloe : ahe 
therefore reaBBumed her former goodness of heart ; 
she came into the room with tears in her eyes, 
and acknowledged the severity of her former 
treatment. She bestowed her Urst care in pro- 
.nd aeknow- 
ei™ of her 

furtune. From this moment SabiouB enjoyed an 
uninterrupted happincBS with Olinda, and both 
ware happy in the friandahip and assistance ot 
Ariaoa, who, dying Boon after, left them in possee- 
aton of a large estate, and, in her hut momenta, 
confeBsed, that virtue was the only path to true 
glory ; and tliat, however inuoeenoe may for a 
time he depressed, a steady peraevemjica will in 
^me lead it to a certain victory. 



NoTHiKo is BO uncommon among the English as 
that eusy affability, that instant method of ac- 
qnainlance, or tbat cheerfulnesB of dispoBition, 
which make In France the charm of every society. 
Yet in thia gloomy reserve they eeem to pride 
themselves, and think themselvoB leaa happy if 
obliged to be more Eocial. One may assert, with- 
out wronging them, that they do not study the 
method of going through life with pleasure and 
ttanquiility like the French. Might not this be a 
proof that they are not so much philosophers as 
they imagine t FMlosophy ia no more than the 
art of maiing ooreelves happy ; that is, of seeking 
ploafluTB in regnlarity, and reconciling what ,we 
owe to Bociety with what is due to ourselves. 

This oheeriulness, which is tlie characteristic of 
our nation, in the eye of an Englishman passes 
almost for folly. But is tlieir gtoomlucss a greater 
marli of their witidom t and, ftilly against folly, is 
not the most cheerful aort the best i If our gaie^ 
makes them sad, they ought not to find it strange 
if their seriousnesa makea ua laugh. 

As this dispoBttion to levity is not familiar to 
tliem, and as they look on everything as a fault 
which they do not find at home, tlie English who 
live among us are hurt by it. Several of their 
authors reproach us with it as a vice, or at least 
Bs a lidicule. 

Mr- Addison styles us a comic nation. In my 
opinion, it ia not acting the philosopher on thia 
point, to regard as a faolt that goality which con- 
tributes most to the pleasure of society and hap- 
piness of life. Phito, convinced that whatever 
inakee men happier makes them better, advises 
to neglect nothing tbat may excite and convert to 
an early habit this sense of joy in children. Se- 
neca places it in the firat rank of good things. 
Certain it is, at least, that gaiety may be a con- 
of all Eorts of virtue, hut that there are 
it is incompalible. 



judgment. All the difference I find between 
them is, tliat the last ia constantly the most un- 
happy. Those who apeak againat cheerfnlneBs, 
prove nothing else but that they were bom melan- 



chohe, and that, in their baartB, they rather envy 
than condemn that levity they sifect to deHpiBe, 

The Spectator, whose constant object was the 
good ot mankind in general, and of hia own nation 
in particular, should, according to his own princi- 
ples, place cheerfulness among the moat dcairable 
qualities ; and, probably, whenever he contradictH 
himself in this particulu', it is only to conform to 
the tempers of the people whom he addresaeB. 
He asserts tbat gaiety is one great obstacle to the 
prudent conduut of women. But are thoBe r' - 
melaucholy temper, as the English women g( 
rally are, lesa subject totho foibles of love I I 
acquainted with aome doctoia in thia science, 
whose judgment 1 would more niUingty refer 
tbaji to hia. And perbapa, in reality, persona 
naturally of a gay temper ai'e too easily taken off 
by different objects, to give themselves up to all 
the cicesaeB of this passion. _ 

Mr. HobbcH, a celebrated philosopher of h 
nation, maintains that laughing proceeds fram oi 
pride alone. Tliis is only a paradox, if assertod 
of langhing in general, and oidy argues tbat misan- 
thropical disposition for which he was rcmartublc. 

To bring the causes he assigns for laughing 
under suspicion, it Is sufticieut to remark, that 
proud people are commonly those who hkugh least. 
Gravity is the inseparable companion of pride. 
To say that a man is vain, because the humou 
of a writer, or the buffooneries of a barlequii^ 
excito hia laughter, would bo advancing a great 
abaurdity. We should distinguish between laugh- 
ter inspired by joy, and tliat which arises from 
mockery. The malicious anoer is improperly 
called toughter. It must be owned, tJiat pride 
is the parent of anch laughter as (his : but this 
ia, in itaelf, vicious ; whereaa, the other sort has 
nothing in its principles or eSecta that deserves 
condemnation. We find this amiable in others, 
and IB it unhappiness to feel a disposition towards 
it in ourselves t 

When I see an Englishman |laugh, I fancy I 
rather see him hunting after joy than having 
caught it ; and this ia more'particularly remarii- 
ablo in their womon, whose tempera are inclined 
to malancholy. A laugh leaves no more Iracei 
their countenance, than a flash of lightning on the 
face of the heavens. The most laughing air ia 
inatanlly succeeded by tba moat gloomy. One 
would be apt to think tbat their eoula open with 
difficulty to joy, or, at least, that joy is not pleased 
with its habitation there. 

In regard to fine I'ajUery, it must be'allowed 
that it is not natural to the, English, and, there- 
fore, those who endeavoor at it moke hut au ill 
Hgure. Some of their antbors have candidly egn- 
feaacd, tbat pleasantry is quite foreign to their 
character ; hut, accocdine to the reason they give, 
they lose nothing by tins couJesston. Bishop 
Sprat gives tbe Allowing one : " The English, 
says he, "have too much bravory to be derided, 
and t«o much virtue aud honour to mock others." 
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The following account is so judioiously cnt 
ceiveil, that I am convinced the reader will li 
more pleased with it than with anything of mine 
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BO I flhall make no apology for this new pnblica- 
tion :^ 

TO THC AUTHOR OV TBC B*M*. 

Sib, — ^Deceit and falsehood have ever been an 
OYcrmatch for truth, and followed and admired by 
' the majoritv of mankind. If we inquire after the 
reason of this, we shall find it in our own imap^- 
nations, which are amused and entertained with 
the perpetual novelty and variety that fiction 
affords, but find no manner of delight in the uni- 
form simplicity of homely truth, which still sues 
them under the same appearance. 

He, therefore, that would gain our hearts, must 
make his court to our fancy, which, being sove- 
reiffn controller of the passions, lets them loose, 
and inflames them more or less, in proportion to 
the force and efficacy of the first cause, which is 
ever the more poweiful the more new it is. Thus, 
in mathematical demonstrations themselves, though 
they seem to aim at pure truth and instruction, 
and to be addressed to our reason alone, yet I 
think it is pretty plain, that our understanding is 
only made a drudge to gratify our invention and 
curiosity, and we are pleajsed, not so much because 
our discoveries are certain, as because they are 
new. 

I do not deny but the world is still pleased with 
things that pleased it many ages aeo ; but it should 
at the same time be considered, that man is natu- 
rally so much a logician, as to distinguish between 
matters that are plain and easy, and others that 
are hard and inconceivable. What we understand, 
we overlook and despise; and what we know 
nothing of, we hug and delight in. Thus there 
are such things as perpetual novelties ; for we are 
pleased no longer than we are amazed, and nothing 
so much contents us as that which confounds us. 

This weakness in human nature gave occasion 
to a party of men to make such gainful markets 
as they have done of our credulity. All objects 
and facts whatever now ceased to be what they 
had been for ever before, and received what make 
and meaning it was found convenient to put upon 
them : what people ate, and drank, and saw, was 
not what they ate, and drank, and saw, but some- 
thing farther, which they were fond of because 
they were ignorant of it. In short, nothing was 
itself, but something beyond itself ; and by these 
artifices and amusements the hcadis of the world 
were so turned and intoxicated, that at last thei'e 
was scarcely a sound set of brains left in it. 

In this state of giddiness and infatuation it was 
no very hard task to persuade the already deluded, 
that there was an actual society and communion 
between human creatures and spiritual demons. 
And when they had thus put people into the power 
and clutches of the devil, none but they alone 
could have either skill or strength to bring the 
prisoners back again. 

But so far did thev carry this dreadful drollery, 
and so fond were they of it, that to maintain it 
and themselves in profitable repute, they literally 
sacrificed for it, and made impious victims of 
numberless old women and other miserable per- 
sons, who either through ignorance could not 
say what they were bid to say, or through mad- 

* Almost the whole of this paper is copied verbatim 
from an essay ** On Witchcraft," in a volume called The 
Humourist, published in 1741. 



nen said what they shoiild not have said. fW 
and stupidity made them ineapable of defeodiig 
themselves, and frenzy and infatnation made Hbem 
confess guilty impossibilities^ which prodaoed enA 
sentences, and then inhnman execatiooa. 

Some of these wretched mortals^ finding then^ 
selves either hateful or terrible to all, and be- 
friended by none, and perhi^ie wanting the eon- 
mon necessaries of life, came at last to abbor 
themselves as much as they were abhonred by 
others, and grew willing to be burned or banged 
ont of a world, which was no other to them tnn 
a scene of persecution and anguish. 

Others, of strong imaginations and little mider- 
standings, were, by positive and repeated chaiges 
against them of committing miachieroos iHid 
supernatural facts and villanies, deluded to jnte 
of themselves by the judgment of their en em itll 
whose weakness or nialice prompted them to be 
accusers. And many have been condemned as 
witches and dealers with the devil, for no other 
reason but their knowing more than those who 
accused, tried, and passed sentence upon them. 

In these cases, cz«dulity is a much greater error 
than infidelity, and it is safer to believe nothing 
than too much. A man that believes Uttle cr 
nothing of witchcraft, will destroy nobody for being 
under the imputation of it ; and so far he certainly 
acts with humanity to others, and safety to him- 
self : but he that credits all, or too much, upon 
that article, is obliged, if he acts consistently with 
his persuasion, to kill all those whom he tues to 
be the killers of mankind ; and such are witdies. 
It would be a jest and a contradiction to say, that 
he is for sparing them who are harmless of that 
tribe, since the received notion of their supposed 
contract with the devil implies that they are 
engaged, by covenant and inclination, to do all the 
mischief they possibly can. 

I have heard many stories of witches, and read 
many accusations against them ; but I do not 
remember any that would have induced me to 
have consigned over to the halter or the flame any 
of those deplorable wretches, who, as they share 
our likeness and nature, ought to share our ocmi- 
passion, as persons cruelly accused ci impossi- 
bilities. 

But we love to delude ourselves, and often £uiey 
or for^ an effect, and then set ourselves as gravely 
as ridiculously to find out the cause. Thus, fiv 
example, when a dream or the hyp has given us 
false terrors or imaginary pains, we imnwdiately 
conclude that the infernal tyrant owes us a spite^ 
and inflicts his wrath and stripes upon us by the 
hands of some of his sworn servants among us. 
For this end an old woman is promoted to a seat 
in Satan's privy-council, and appointed his execu- 
tioner in chief within her district. So ready and 
civil are we to allow the devil the dominion over 
us, and even to provide him with butchers and 
hangmen of our own make and nature. 

1 have often wondered why we did not, in 
choosing our proper officers for Beelzebub, lay 
the lot rather upon men than women, the former 
being more bold and robust, and more equal to 
that bloody service ; but, upon inquiry, I find it 
has been so ordered for two reasons : first, the 
men, havine the whole direction of this affiUr, are 
wise enough to slip their own necks out of the 
collar ; and, secondly, an old woman is grown by 



cualoni the most avoided tuid moat unpitiod 
creature under tlie buh, the very noine cnnp'iiig 
contempt and satire in it. And so far, indeoJ, 
we pay but an uncourtJy sort of respect to Satan, 
in sacrificing to him nothing but the dry sticks of 
human nature. 

We have a wondering quality williiu lu, nhieh 
Einds huge gratiRcation when we see sttange feats 
done, and cannot at the same time see the doer or 
the cause. Sucb aclionfi are sure to he attributed 
to flome witch or demon ; for if we come to find 
they are sliiy performed by artiala of our own 
species, and by causes purely natural, our delight 
dies with Dur amazement, 

It ia, therefore, one of the most nnthankful 
offices in the world, to go about to expose the 
mistaken notions of witclicrafi and spirits : it is 
robliiug mankind of a valuable iuuinationi and 
of the privilege of being deceived. Those who at 
any time undertook tho task, hare always met 
with rough treatment and ill limguage for their 
paioB, and seldom escaped the imputation of 
atheism, be>causo they would not allow the devil 
to lie too powerful for the Almighty. For my 
part, I nm BO much a heretic as to believe, that 
God Ahulghty, and not the devil, governs the 

r we inquire what are the common marks and 
symptoms by which witches are discovered la be 
'i, we shall see liow reasonably and mercifully 

who unhappily fell under that name. 

In the first place, the old woman must be pro- 
digioualy ugly j her eyes hollow and red, her face 
shrivelled ; she goes duuble,and her voice trembles. 
It frequently happens, that this rueful figure 
frightens a child into the palpiladon of the heart : 
home be runs, and telts his mamma, that Goody 
such a one looked at him, and he is very ill. The 
I woman cries out her dear baby ia bewitched, 
sends for the parson and the constable, 
is moreover necessary that slie be very poor. 
It iB[tme, her master, Satan, has mines and hidden 
treasures in hia gift ; but no matter— «he is, for 
all that, very poor, and lives on alms. She goes 
to Hisly tlie cook-maid for a dish of broth, or the 
heel of a loaf, and Sisly denies Ihem to her. The 
old woman goes away motlering, and perhaps, in 
less than a month's time, Sisly hears the voice of 
a cat, and stiaiiis her anklea, which are certain 
aigoa that she is bewitched, 

A farmer sees his cattle die of the murrain, and 
his ahecp of the rot, and poor Goody is forced to 
be the cause of their death, because she was seen 
talking to herself the evening before sucli a ewe 
departed, and had been gatlieruig sticks at Om 
side of the wood where such a cow ran mad. 

The old woman luia always for her companion 
an old grey cat, which is a disguised devil loo, and 
confederate with Goody in works of darkness. 
They frequently go journeys into Egypt upon a 
broom-staff in half an hour's time, and now and 
then Goody and her cat change shapes. The 
neighbour often overhear them in deep and 
solemn discourse togetlier, plotting some dreadfu 
mischief, you may be sure. 

There is a famous way of trying witches, recom- 
mended by King James I. The old woman is 
tied hand and foot and thrown into the river ; and 
if ahe swims, she is guilty, and taken out and 
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humed ; but if she is innocent she sinks, and ia 
only drowned. 

The witches are enid to meet their master fre- 
quently in churchea and ehurchyarda. I wonder 
at the boldness of Satan and his congregation, in 
revelling and playing mountebank farces oa con- 
secrated ground i and I have as often wondered 
at the oversight and ill policy of some people in 
allowing it possible. 

It would have been both dangerous and impious 
to have treated this subject at one certain time in 
this ludicrous manner. It used to he managed 
witli aU possible gravity, and even terror: and 
indeed it was made a tragedy in all its parts, and 
thousands were sacriliaeU, or rather murdered, 
by such evidence and colours as, God be thanked t 
we are this day ashamed of. An old woman may 
be miserable now, and not be hanged for It. 



The history of the rise of language and learn- 
ing is calculated to gratify curiosity rather than 
to satisfy the ondorstanding. An account of that 
period only when language and learning arrived 
at its highest perfection, la the most conducive to 
real improvement, since it at once raises emula- 
tion, and directs to the proper objects. The age 
of Leo X. in Italy, is confessed to be the Augustan 
age with Ihem. The French writers seem agreed 
to give the same appellation to tlukt of Louis XtV. ; 
but tiiG English are yet undetermined with respect 
to themselves. 

Some have looked upon the writers in the times 
of Queen Elizabetli as the true standard for future 
imitation ; others have descended to the reign of 
James 1., aud olhero still lower, to that of Charles 
II. Were I to be permitted to ofTer an opinion 
upon this subject, I should readily give my vote 
for the reign m Queen Anne, or some years before 
that period. It was then that taste was united to 
genius ; and as before our wrilera channed with 
their strength of thinking, so then they pleased 
with atrength and grace united. In that period 
of British glory, though no writer attracta our 
attention siuoly, yet, like atara lost in each other's 
brightness, they have cast such a lustre npon the 
age in which they lived, tliat their minutest trans- 
actions will he attended to by posterity with a 
greater eagerness, Uian the most important occur- 
rences of even empires which hare been transacted 
in greater obscurity. 

At that period there seemed to be a just balance 
between patretuige and the press. Before it, men 
were little esteemed whose only moi'it was genius i 
and since, men who can prudently be content to 
catch the public, are certain of living without 
dependence. But the writers of tlio period of 
which I am speaking, were sufficiently esteemed 
by the great, and not rewarded enough by hook- 
seltecB to set tliem above dependence. Fame, 
consequently, then was the truest road to happi- 
ness ; a sedulous attention to the mechanical buu- 
ness of the day, makes the present never-fallmg , 
resource. 

The age of Cliarlea II., which our oountiymen 
term the age of wit and immorality, produced 
sumo writers that at once served to improve our 
hinguage and corrupt our hearte. The king him- 
self liada large share of knowledge, and some wit; 
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and his courtiers were generally men who had 
been brought up m the school of affliction and 
experience. For this reason, when the sunshine 
of their fortune returned, they gave too great a 
loose to pleasure, and language was by them cul- 
tiyated only as a mode of elegance. Hence it 
became more enervated, and was dashed with 
quaintnesses, which gave the public writings of 
tiiose times a veir illiberal air. 

L'Estrange, who was by no means so bad a 
writer as some have represented him, was sunk in 
party faction ; and, having generally the worst 
side of the argument, often had recourse to scold- 
ing, pertness, and, consequently, a vulgarity that 
discovers itself even in his more libend composi- 
tions. He was the first writer who regularly 
enlisted himself under the banners of a puiy for 
pay, and fought for it, through right and wrone, 
for upwards of forty literary campaigns. This 
intrepidity gained him the esteem of Cromwell 
himself, and the papers he wrote even just before 
the Revolution, almost with the rope about his 
neck, have lus usual characters of impudence and 
perseverance. That he was a standard writer 
cannot be disowned, because a great many very 
eminent authors formed their style by his. But 
his standard was far from being a just one ; 
though, when party considerations are set aside, 
he certainly was possessed of elegance, ease, and 
perspicuity. 

Dryden, though a great and undisputed genius, 
had the same cast as L'Estrange. Even his plays 
discover him to be a party man, and the same 
principle infects his style in subjects of the lightest 
nature ; but the English tongue, as it stands at 
present, is greatly his debtor. He first gave it 
regular harmony, and discovered its latent powers. 
It was his pen that formed the Congreves, thi 
Priors, and the Addisons, who succeeded him ; 
and had it not been for Dryden, we never should 
have known a Pope, at least, in the meridian 
lustre he now displays. But Dryden's excellences, 
as a writer, were not confined to poetry alone. 
There is, in his prose writings, an ease and ele- 
gance that have never yet been so well united in 
works of taste or criticism. 

The English language owes very little to Otway, 
though, next to Shakspeare, the greatest genius 
England ever produced in tragedy. His excel- 
lences lay in painting directly from nature, in 
catching every emotion just as it rises from the 
soul, and in all the powers of the moving and 
pathetic. He appears to have had no learning, no 
critical knowledge, and to have lived in great 
distress. When he died, (which he did in an 
obscure house near the Minories,^ he had about 
him the copy of a tragedy, which, it seems, he had 
sold for a tnfle to Bentley the bookseller. I have 
seen an advertisement at the end of one of 
L'Estrange's political papers, offering a reward to 
any one who should bring it to his shop. What 
an invaluable treasure was there irretrievably lost 
by the ignorance and neglect of the age he lived 
in! 

Lee had a great command of language, and vast 
force of expression, both which the best of our 
succeeding dramatic poets thought proper to take 
for their models. E^we, in particular, seems to 
have caught that manner, though in all other 
respects inferior. The other poets of that reign 



contributed but littie towards improTing the En- 
glish tongue, and it is not oertain whether they did 
not injure, rather than improve it. Immonlitj 
has its cant as weU as party, and many shocking 
expressions now crept into the language, aad 
became the transient &8hion of the day. The 
upper galleries, by the preval^ice of par^ Bprit, 
were courted with great assiduity, and a hofse- 
laugh foUowing ribaldry was the highest instsme 
of applause, tiie chastity as well as eauergy of 
diction being overlooked or neglected. 

Virtuous sentiment was recovered, but enenj 
of style never was. This, though disregarded m 
plays and party writings, still prevailed amongst 
men of character and business. The de^atefaes 
of Sir Bichard Fanshaw, Sir William Grodotphin, 
Lord Arlington, and many other ministers ni state^ 
are all of them, with respect to diction, manly, 
bold, and nervoua Sir William Temple, though 
a man of no learning, had great knowledge and 
experience. He wrote always like a man criT sense 
and a gentieman ; and his style is the model by 
which the best prose writers in the reign ot Queen 
Anne formed theirs. The beauties of Mr. Lodte^ 
style, though not so much celebrated, are as strik- 
ing as that of his [understanding. He never says 
more nor less than he ought, and never makes use 
of a word that he could have changed for a better. 
The same observation holds good of Dr. Samuel 
Clarke. 

Mr. Locke was a philosopher ; his antagoniit, 
Stillingfleet, Bishop of Worcester, was a man of 
learning ; and therafore the contest between them 
was unequal. The clearness of Mr. Ledce^s 
head renders his languid perspicuous, the learn- 
ing of Stillingfleet's clou£ his. This is an instance 
of the superiority of good sense over leammg^ 
towards the improvement of every language. 

There is nothing peculiar to the language of 
Archbishop Tillotson, but his manner of writing is 
inimitable ; for one who reads him, wonders wbj 
he himself did not think and speak it in that veiy 
manner. The turn of his periods is agreeable^ 
though artless, and evexprthing he says seems to 
flow spontaneously from mwai^ conviction. Bar- 
row, thoueh greatly his superior in learnings £Ub 
short of him in other respects. 

The time seems to be at hand when justice will 
be done to Mr. Cowley's prose, as w^ as poetical 
writings ; and though his friend Dr. Sprat, Bishop 
of Rochester, in his diction falls tax short d Ae 
abilities for which he has been oelebrafted, yek 
there is sometimes a happy flow in his ^enoda, 
something that looks like eloquence. The style (rf 
his successor, Atterbury, has been much een- 
mended by his friends, which always h^tpev 
when a man distinguishes hims^ in party; biit 
there is in it nothing extraordinary. Even the 
speech which he made for himself at the bar of 
the House of Lords, before he was sent into exil^ 
is void of eloquence, though it has been cried tp 
by his friends to such a degree, that his enemieB 
have suffered it to pass uncensured. 

The philosophic manner of Lord ShaheBbtafB 
writing is nearer to that of Cicero than any fiii- 
glish author has yet arrived at ; but perhi^ had 
Cicero written in English, his oompoeiticm would 
have greatly exceeded that of our countryman. 
The Action of the latter is beautiful, but sadi 
beauty as, upon nearer inspection, carries with it 



, evident ay mptuiDH of afTcclatron. This has been 
HtteDdod with very disagreeable oonBeqaencea. 
Nothiag LB Eo ensj" to copy oa nffectatioii, and hii 
LonlBhip'fl rank and fame have procured him 
1 iniitatoiB in Britain than any other writer I 
know ; all faillitully preserving his bleraiaheB, but 
unhappily not one of his beauties. 

Mr. TrenohardandDr. Davenant were political 
writers of great abilities in diction, aud their 
punplilelB are non standards in thitt way of writ- 
ing. They were followed by Dean Swift, who, 
though in othur respectH far their superior, never 
could arise to that moniiaess and cleaxnesa a! 
diction in political writing, for which tfaey were so 
justly hmoUH. 

They were all of them eiceeded by tbe late 
Lord Bohngbroke, whose strength kj- in that 
province ; for as a philosopher and a endcJie was 
ill qualified, being destitute of virtue for the one, 
aud of lenrniog for the other. His writings against 
Sir Robert Walpole are incomparably the beet 
port of iiis worlu. The perBouiii and perpetual 
aniipatliy he had for that family, to whoso platies 
j he thought his own abililiee had a right, gave a 
' glow lu Ilia Bt^le, Bud so edge to his manner. Chat 
never yet have been equalled in political writing. 
His misfortuneH and disappointments gave his 
mind a turn which hia friends mistook for philo- 
sophy, and at one time of his life he had the art 
to impose the some belief upon some of his ene- 
mieB. His idea of a patriot king, which 1 reckon 

gts indeed it was) amongst his writings against 
!T Robert Walpole, is a masterpioce uf diction. 
Even in his other works, his style is excellent ; 
but where a man either does not, or will not, nnder- 
Btand the subject he writes ou. there must always 
be a deficiency. lu politics, he was generally 
Dsster of what he undertook ; in morals, never. 

Mr. Addisou, for a happy ajid natural style, will 
be always an honour to British literature. His 
diction, indeed, wants strength, but it is equal to 
^ all the subjects he midertakes to handle, as he 
I nevor (at least in bisfinisbed works) attempts any- 
I thing either in the argumentative or demonstrative 

Though Sir Richard Steele's reputation as a 
public writer was owing to liitt connexions with 

' Mr. Addison, yet, after tLeir intimacy was formed, 
Steele sank in his merit as on anther. This was 
not owing so much to tbe evident snperiority on 

I the part of Addison, as to tlie unnatural cfioi'ts 
whieli Steele made to equal or eclipse him. This 
emulation destroyed that genuine How of diction 
which is discoverable in alt his former compo- 

Whilst their writings engaged attention and the 
fiivour of the public, reiterated but unsuceosBful 
eavonrs were mode towards forming a gram- 
■ of tbe English hiuguage. The authors of 
those efforts went upon wrong principles. Instead 
of endeavouring to rotrencli the absurdities of our 
language, and bringing it to a curtain criterion, 
theu' gnunmarB wore no other than a collection of 
rules attempting to naturalise those absurdities, 
and bring them under a regular system. 

Somewhat ptTecluol, however, might have been 
done towards fixing tbe standard of tbe English 
I language, bad it not been for the gpii'St of party. 
I For botli Whigs and Tories behig ambitions to 
I stand at the head of so great a design, the Que>eo's 



deatli happened before any plan ut an academy 
coald be reBolvod on. 

Meanwhile, the necessity of such on instilDtion 
became every day more apparent. The periodical 
and politicsl writers, who then swarmed, adopted 
the very worst manner of L'Estraugo, till not only 
all decency, but all propriety of language, was lost 
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and learning, insulted the govommunt every week 
witli the grossest abuse, His style and manner, 
both of which were illiberal, were imitated by Bid- 
path, Defoe, Dunton, and otliera of the opuoBite 
party, and Toland pleaded tlio cause of atheism 
and immorality in much the same strain ( his 
subject seemed to debase his diction, and he ever 
failed most in one, when he grow most licentious 
in the other. 

Towards the end of Queen Anne's reign, some 
of tbe greatest men in Euglaod devoted their time 
to party, and then a much better manner obtained 
in political writing. Mr. Walpole, Mr. Addison, 
Mr. Moinworiug, Mr. Steele, and many members 
of both bonssB of Parliament, drew their pens for 
the Whigs ; but they seem to he over-matched, 
though not in argnmeot, yet in writing, by Bnling- 
broke. Prior, Swift, Arbuthnot, and the otiier 
friends of (he opposite party. They who oppose 
a ministry have always a better field for ridicuie 
and reproof than they who defend It. 

Since that period, our writers have either been 
encouraged above their merits, or below. Some 
who were possessed of the meanest abilities acquired 
the highest preferments ; while others, who seemed 
bom 1*1 reflect a lustre upon their age, perished by 
want or neglect. More, Savage, and Amherst, 
were poaaesaed of great abilitlcB ( yet tliey were 
Bufiercd to feel all tlie miseries that usually attend 
Ihe ingenious and the imprudent — that attend men 
of strong passions, and no phlegmatic reserve in 
their command. 

At present, were a man to attempt to improve 
his fortune or increase bis fricnd^ip by poetry, 
be would soon feel tbe anxiety of disappointment. 
The press lies open, and is a beneCiclor to every 
sort of literature, but that alone. 

I am at a loss whether to ascribe this falling olf 
of the public to a vicious taste in the poet, or m 
them. Perhaps both are to bo reprehended. The 
poet, either dryly didactive, gives ns rules which 
might appear abstruse even in a system of ethics, 
or, triflingly volatile, writes upon the most unwor- 
thy subjects ; content, if he can give music instead 
of sense ; content, if he can paint to the imagina- 
tion without any desires or endeavonrs to affect : 
the public, therefore, witli justice, discard such 
empty sound, wliich boa nothing but a jingle, or, 
what is worse, the unmusical flow of blank verse, to 
recommend it. The late method, also, into which 
our newspapers ha^e fallBn, of giving an epitome 
of every new publication, must greatly damp the 
writer's genius. He finds himself, in this esse, at 
the mercy of men who have neither abilities nor 
learning to diBtinguish his merit. He finds his own 
composition mixed with the sordid trash of every 
diuiy scribbler. There is ■ sufficient Bpeounen 
given of his work to abate curiosity, and yet so 
mutiktted as to render him contemptible. His 
first, and poriiaps his second work, by these means 
sink, among the crudilieB of the age, into oblivion. 
] Fame, hofinds, begins to turn her back : he there- 



fore flies to profit, which invites him, and he en- 
rols himself in the lists of dulness and of ayarice 
for life. 

Yet there are still among us men of the great- 
est abilities, and who, in some parts of learning, 
have surpassed their predecessors. Justice and 
friendship might here impel me to speak of names 
which will shine out to all posterity, but prudence 
restrains me from what I should othen\'ise eagerly 
embrace. Enyv might rise against every honoured 
name I should mention, since scarcely one of 
them has not those who are his enemies^ or those 
who despise him, &c. 

OF THE OPERA IN ENGLAND. 

The rise and fall of our amusements pret^ much 
resemble that of empire. They this day nourish 
without anv visible cause for such vigour ; the 
next they decay without any reason that can be 
assigned for their downfal. Some years ago, the 
Italum opera was the only fashionable amusement 
among our nobility. The managers of the play- 
houses dreaded it as a mortal enemy, and our very 
poets listed themselves in the opposition : at pre- 
sent the house seems deserted, die eoMtrati sing to 
empty benches ; even Prince Vologese himseu, a 
youth of great expectations, sings himself out 
of breath, and rattles his chain to no purpose. 

To say the truth, the opera, as it is conducted 
among us, is but a very humdrum amusement ; in 
other countries, the decorations are entirely mag- 
nificent, the singers all excellent, and the burlettas^ 
or interludes, quite entertaining ; the best poets 
compose the words, and the best masters the music ; 
but with us it LB otherwise : the decorations are 
but trifling and cheap ; the singers, Matei only ex- 
cepted, but indifferent. Instead of interlude, we 
have those sort of skipping dances, which are cal- 
culated for the galleries of the theatre. Every 
performer sings his favourite song, and the music 
is only a medley of old Italian airs, or some meagre 
modem capriccio. 

When such is the case, it is not much to be won- 
dered if the opera is pretty much neglected. The 
lower orders of people have neither taste nor for- 
tune to relish such an entertainment ; thev would 
find more satisfaction in the '* Roast Beef of Old 
England *' than in the finest closes of an eunuch ; 
they sleep amidst all the agony of recitative. On 
the other hand, people of fortune or taste can 
hardly be pleased, where there is a visible poverty 
in the decorations, and an entire want of taste in 
the composition. 

Would it not surprise one, that when Metastasio 
is so well known in England, and so universally 
admired, the manager or the composer should have 
recourse to any other operas than those written by 
him % I might venture to say, that ^ written by 
Metastasio" put up in the bills of the day, would 
alone be sufiicient to fill a house, since thus the 
admirers of sense as well lus sound might find 
entertainment. 

The performers also should be entreated to sing 
only their parts, without clapping in any of their 
own favourite airs. I must own, that such songs 
are generally to me the most disagreeable in the I 



world. Every singer generally chooses a lavoorite 
air, not from the excellency of the music, hot 
from difficulty ; such songs are generally chosen 
as surprise rather than please, where the per- 
former may show his compaaSy his breath, and his 
volubility. 

Hence proceed those unnatoral startings, thoee 
unmusical closings, and shakes lengthened out to 
a painful continuance : such, indeed, may show a 
voice, but it must give a truly delicate ear the 
utmost uneasiness. Such tricks are not musie; 
neither Corelli nor Pergolesi ever permitted them, 
and they begin even to be diseontinaed in Italy, 
where they first had their rise. 

And now I am upon the subject ; oar compoeerB 
also should affect greater simplicity — let their bsas 
clef have all the variety they can give it, — let the 
bod^ of the music (if I may so express it) be u 
various as they please ; butlet them avoid ornament 
ing a barren groundwork, let them not attempt bj 
flourishing to cheat us of solid harmony. 

The works of M. Rameau are never head 
without a surprising effect I can attribute it only 
to the simplicity he everywhere observes^ inso- 
much that some of his finest harmonies are oAea 
only octave and unison. This simple manner has 
greater powers than is generally imagined ; and, 
were not such a demonstration misplaced, I thinks 
from the principles of music, it might be proved 
to be most agreeable. 

But to leave general reflection : With tbe pie- 
sent set of performers, the operas, if the condaetor 
thinks proper, may be carried on with some sne- 
cess, since they have all s<nne merit, if not as 
actors, at least as singers. Signora Malei is at 
once both a perfect actress and a very fine iringer. 
She is possessed of afine sensibility in her manner, 
and seldom indulges those extravagant and aa- 
musical flights of voice complaint of before. 
Comacini, on the other hand, is a very indifferest 
actor — ^has a most nnmeaning fiac o seem s not to 
feel his part — ^is infected with a passion of showing 
his compass ; but to recompense all these defeeti^ 
his voice is melodious — he has vast compass and 
great volubility^his swell and shake are p^eetly 
fine, unless that he continues the latter too loQg. 
In short, whatever the defects of his action may 
be, they are amply recompensed by his exceUeocy 
as a smger ; nor can I avoid fimcying ^that be 
might make a much greater fig^ure in an oratorio 
than upon the stage. 

However, upon the whole, I know not whether 
ever operas can be kept up in England; they 
seem to be entirely exotic, and require the nieeet 
management and care. Instead of this, the care 
of them is assigned to men nnacquainted witii tbe 
genius and disposition of the people they wonM 
amuse, and whose only motives are immediate 
gain. Whether a discontinuance of such enter- 
tainments would be more to the loss or the advan- 
tage of the nation, I will not take npon me to 
determine, since it is as much our interest to 
induce foreigners of taste among us on the one 
hand, as it is to discourage those trifling members 
of society who generally oompose the operatical 
dramatis persmuBf on the other. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 



THE PREFACE. 

The following EnsayB have ali'eady appeared at 
difTereiit ttmeH, ajid in difFisreDt publicntionB. Tlie 
painphlcla in which tbey were inserUid being 
geDerally uDsaccessful, these ehared the conunun 
fate, vilhout aesiBting the bookaeller'H aimSj or 
BKtending the writer's reputation. Tlie public 
were too strenuously emptoyed with their own 
fotliea to he assiduous to estimating mine, ao that 
miiny of my best attinnpts in this way have fallen 
victims to the transient topic of the times — the 
Ghost ID Cock Luie, or the siege of Ticoiideragu. 

But tliough they h&ve passed pretty sUeutlj' 
into the worid, 1 can by uo means complain of 
their eirculalion. The magazines and papei-s of 
the day have indeed been liberal euough m 
this respect. Most of theee Essays have been 
regularly reprinted twice or thriie a-yeur, and 
DonTeyed to the public through tlio kennel of sutue 
engssing compilation. If there he a pride in 
multiplied editions, I have seeu some of my labours 
tixteen times reprinted, and claimed by different 
paicnis as Uieir own. I have seen them flourished 
at the beginning with praise, and signed at the 
end with the names of Pliilantos, Philalethca, 
PhilaJeutheros, and Philanthropua. These gentle- 
have kindly stood sponsors tomy produeliona, 
, to Hatter me more, hava always passed them 

It is time, however, at last, ta vindicate my 
claims ; and as these entertainers of the public, 
IS they coll themselves, have partly lived uiion me 
or some years, let mo now try if I eaonol live a 
little upon myself. 1 would desire, in this cose, 

where heard of in a Bhipwrect, who, when the 
sulors, pressed by iamino, were taking slices from 
his poeteriurs to satisfy their hunger, insisted, with 
grent justice, en having the first cut for himself 

Yet, after sU, 1 connet be angry with any who 

have taken it into their heads to uiiak that what. 

1 write is worth reprinting, narticularly when 

nsidet how great a majority will tbink it 

smrcely worth riding. TriJIinff and luperjunal 

ore terms of reproach that ore easily objected, 

and that carry on air of penetration in the 

observer. These faults have been objected to the 

following Essays ; and it must be owned, in some 

measure, tliat the charge is true. However, I could 

iiavemode tlicm more metaphysical, had 1 thought 

fit ; but I would ask, whether, in a abort Essay, it 

I isDotneceaaary to be superficial ( Before we have 

prepared to enter into the depths of a subject in 

I the usual forms, wo have arrived at the bottom of 

. our scanty page, and tlius lose the honours of a 

I victory by too tedious a preparation for the corn- 



There is another fault in this coliection of triflefl; 
which, I fear, will not be so eaully pardoned. Il 
will be alleged, that the humour of them (if any 
be found) is stale and hackneyed. This may be 
tme enough, as matters now stand ; but I may 
with great truth assert, that the humour was new 
when 1 wrote it. Since that timo, indeed, many 
of the topics, which were first started hero, have 
been hunted down, and many of the thoughts 
blown upon. In fact, Iheso Essays were con 
sidercd as quietly laid in the grave of obhvion 
and our modern compilers, like sextons ani 
execu^oncTS, think it their midoubted right l< 
pillage the dead. 

However, whatever right I have to complain of 
the public, they can, bb yet, have no jnst reason 
to complain of me. Tf I have written dull Essays, 
they have hitherto treated them as dull Essays. 
Thus far we are at least upon par, and until they 
think lit to make me their humble debtor by 
praise, I am resolved not to lose a single ineh 
of my self-importance. Instead, therefore, of at- 
tempting to establisli a credit amongst them, it 
wih perhaps be wiser to apply to some more " 
lant Gorrespoudent ; and as my drafts are in s 
danger of beuig protested at home, it may no 
imprudent, upon this occasion, to draw my bills 
upon Posterity. 

Ma. PoBTltRIIT, 

StB, — Nine hundred and ninety-nine years after 
sight hereof, pay tlie bearer, or order, a tbouBond 
pounds' worth of praise, free from all deductions 
whatsoever, it being a commodity that will then 
*■- -ery serviceable to him, and place it to '"■ 



It of, &c. 



I hehember to have read in some philosopher, 
(I believe in Tom Brown's works,) that, let a 
man's character, sentiments, or complexion, be 
what they will, he can find company in London 
to match them. If he be splenetic, he may eveiy 
day meet companions on the seals jn St. Jam"""" 
Park, with whose groans he may mix his a 
and pathetically talk of the weather. If he be 
passionate, he may vent his rage among the old 
orators at Slaughter's Coffee-house, and damn the 
nation, because it keeps him from starving. If 
he be phlegmatic, he may sit in silence at the 
Humdrum Club in Ivy Lane ; and if actually 
mad, he may find very good company in Moor- 
fields, either at Bedlam or the Foundery, ready to 
cultivate a nearer acquaintance. 

But, althoogh sach as have a knowledge of the 
town may easil3' class Ihemsolvea with tempers 
congenial to their own, a conntryman, who comes 
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to live in London, finds nothing more difficult. 
With regard to myself, none ever tried with more 
assiduity, or came off ^ith such indifferent success. 
I spent a whole season in the search, during which 
time my name has been enrolled in societies, lodges, 
convocations, and meetings, without number. To 
some I was introduced by a friend, to others in- 
vited by an advertisement : to these I introduced 
myself, and to those I changed my name to gain 
admittance. In short, no coquette was ever more 
solicitous to match her ribands to her complexion, 
than I to suit my club to my temper ; for I was 
too obstinate to bring my temper to conform to it. 

The first club I entered, upon coming to town, 
was that of the Choice Spirits. The name was 
entirely suited to my taste, — I was a lover of 
mirth, good-humour, and even sometimes of fun, 
from my childhood. 

As no other passport was requisite but the 
payment of two shillings at the door, I introduced 
myself without farther ceremony to the members, 
who were already assembled, and had for some 
time begun upon business. The Grand, with a 
mallet in his hand, presided at the head of the 
table. I could not avoid, upon my entrance, 
making use of all my skill in physiognomy, in 
order to discover that superiority of genius in 
men who had taken a title so superior to the 
rest of mankind. I expected to see the lines of 
every face marked with strong thinking ; but 
though 1 had some skill in this science, I could 
for my life discover nothing but a pert simper, 
fat, or profound stupidity. 

My speculations were soon interrupted by the 
Grand, who had knocked down Mr. Spriggins for 
a song. I was upon this whispered by one of the 
company who sat next me, that I should now see 
something touched off to a nicety, for Mr. Sprig- 
gins was going to give us Mad Tom in all its 
glory. Mr. Spriggins endeavoured to excuse him- 
self ; for, as he was to act a madman and a king, 
it was impossible to go through the part property 
without a crown and chains. His excuses were 
overruled by a great majority, and with much 
vociferation. The president ordered up the jack- 
chain, and instead of a crown our performer 
covered his brows with an inverted Jordan. After 
he had rattled his chain and shook his head, to the 
great delight of the whole company he began his 
song. As I have heard few young fellows offer 
to sing in company that did not expose themselves, 
it was no great disappointment to me to find Mr. 
Spriggins among the number : however, not to 
seem an odd fish, I rose from my seat in rapture, 
cried out, <' Bravo! Encore!" and slapped the 
table as loud as any of the rest. 

The gentleman who sat next me seemed highly 
pleased with my taste and the ardour of my 
approbation ; and whispering, told me that I had 
suffered an immense loss, for had I come a few 
minutes sooner, I might have heard Gee-ho Dob- 
bin, sung in a tip*top manner by the pimple-nosed 
spirit at the president's right elbow ; but he was 
evaporated before I came. 

As I was expressing my uneasiness at this dis- 
appointment, I found the attention of the company 
employed upon a fat figure, who, with a voice more 
rough than the Stafibi^dshire giant's, was giving us 
the ^' Softly sweet in Lydian measure " of Alex- 
ander's Feast. After a short pause of admiration. 



to this succeeded a Welsh dialogae, with tbe 
humours of Teague and Taffy ; after that came 
on ^Old Jackson," with a story between evezy 
stanza : next was sung the ^ Dust Cart^** and then 
** Solomon's Song." The glass began now to to- 
culate pretty freelv ; those who were silent when 
sober, would now be heard in their torn ; ererj 
man had his song, and he saw no reason why he 
should not be heard as well as any of the rest : 
one begged to be heard while he gave ''De^h 
and the Lady" in high taste; anoSier sang to a 
plate which he kept trandling on the edges. No- 
thing was now heard but singing ; voioe rose above 
voice ; and the whole became one universal shout, 
when the landlord came to acquaint the oomptinr i 
that the reckoning was drank out. Babelais am 
the moments in which a reckoning is mentioiied, 
the most melancholy of our lives : never was so 
much noise so quickly quelled, as by this diOTt bst 
pathetic oration of our landlord. *^ Drunk out I" 
was echoed in a tone of discontent round the 
table : << Drunk out already 1 that was very odd I 
that so much punch could be drunk out abiady— 
impossible!" The landlord, however^ seeming 
resolved not to retreat from his first assunnee^ 
the company was dissolved, and a president dKMen 
for the night ensuing. 

A friend of mine, to whom I was eomplaiiiiiig 
some time after of Uie entertainment I have been 
describing, proposed to bring me to the dab that 
he frequented, which he Sanded would suit tiw 

Savity of my temper exactly. ^ We have at the 
uzzy Club," says he, <*no riotous mirth ner 
awkward ribaldry ; no confusion or bawling ; all 
is conducted with wisdom and decency : bes^dei^ 
some of our members are worth forty thtmsand 
pounds— men of prudence and foresight every one 
of them : these are the proper aequaintanoe, and 
to such I will to-night introduce you." I was • 
charmed at the proposal : to be acquainted wi^ 
men worth forty thousand pounds, and to talk 
wisdom the whole night, were offers that threw 
me into raptures. 

At seven o'clock I was aoooifUngly introdnced 
by my friend, not indeed to the company— fiv 
though I made my best bow, they seemed insensi- 
ble of my approach — but to the table at wUdi 
they were sitting. Upon my entering the rocHn, 
I could not avoid feeling a secret veneration, from 
the solemnity of the scene before me ; the mem- 
bers kept a profound silence, each with a pipe in 
his mouth and a pewter pot in his hand, and with 
faces that might easily be construed into absohite 
wisdom. Happy sodety, thought I to myself, 
where the members thhik before they speak, 
deliver nothing rashly, but convey their thon^its 
to each other pregnant with meaning, and matured 
by reflection ! 

In this pleasing speculation I continued » fiiH 
half-hour, expecting each moment that somd>ody 
would begin to open his mouth : every time the 
pipe was laid down, I expected it was to speak ; 
but it was only to spit. At length, resolvinff to 
break the charm myself, and overcome ueir 
extreme diffidence — for to this I imputed thdr 
silence— I rubbed my hands, and, looking as wise 
as possible, observed that the nights began to grow 
a little coolish at this time of the year. This, as it 
was directed to none of the company in partacnlar, 
none thought himself obliged to answer ; whete- 
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1 coDtEnuL-d still ta rob aiy hands and luob 
My uext effort was addressed to b gentle- 
who Hat DGxt me ; to wliuni I oliBerved, that 
je beer waa eitcomety good : my neighbour made 
|» reply, but by a Urge (jufi* of tobacco-smoke. 
' '' now began to be uueasy in this dumb society, 
one of them a little relieved me, by observing, 
: bread hud uot risen these three weeks. 
KAy," says another, still keeping the pipe in hia 
imth, "tliat puts me in mind of a pleasant atory 
eut tlint — hem — very well ; you must know — 
tt befoTO I begin — air, my service (o you — where 

L Hy next club goes by the name of the Harmo- 
al Society ; probably from that love of order 
d friendship which eveiyperson commends in 
IB of this nature. The landlord wbb him- 

Uf the foander. The money apeot is foorpence 
th ; and they sometimes whip for a double 
ekoning. To this club few rccommendatioos are 
quiaibi, except the introductflry fonrpence, and 
y landlord^H good word, which, as he gaijis by it, 

We all here talked and behaved as everybody 
ly does on his clnb-ulgiit : we diaoUBSod 
the topic of the day, drank each other's healths ; 
snuffed the caudles with our fingers ; and fiiled 
our pipes from the same plate itf t«biiGea. The 
company saluted each other in the icommon man- 
ner. Mr. Bellows-mender hoped Mr. Currycomb- 
maker had not caught cold going home the last 
club-night ; and he ivtumed the compliment by 
hoping that young Master Bellow s-mender had 
got well again of the chincough. Dr. Twist told 
UB a. story of s. parliament-man, with whom he 
was intimately aciiuainted ; while the hug-man, 
at the same time, tras telling a better story of 
a noble lord with whom he could do anything. 
A gentleman in a black wig and leather breeches, 
at the other end of the table, was eugaged in a 
long niLrratiTe of the Ghost in Gocli lojie* : he 
■- ' ' it in the papera of the day, and waa tell- 
some that sat next him, who could not 
read. Near him, Mr- Dibbins was disputing on 
the old subject of religion with a Jew pedlar, 
over the table ; while the president vainly laiocked 
down Mr. Leatbertudes for a song. Besides the 
cojnbinatJona of these voices, which 1 could hear 
altogether, and which formed an upper part to 
the concert, there were several others playing 
uoder-parls by themselves, and endeavouring t<i 
^ten on some luckless ne^hbour's car, who was 
himself bent upon the same design agniiist some 

We have often heard of the speech of a cor- 
poration, and this induced me to transcribe a 
speech of thia club, taken in ahort-hond, word for 
word, as it was spoken by every member of the 
company. It may be necessary to observe, th&C 



I Bte fraud was at length diBCQvered : b« waa put I 
plUoTT and inipWaODed For two yean, and blsvi 



tl]e man who told of the ghost bad the loudest 
voice, and the longest story to tell, so that his 
oontinuing narrative filled every chasm iu the 
conversation. 

"So, sir, d'ye perceive me, the ghost giving 
three loud raps at the bed-post — Says my lord U 
me, my dear Smokeum, you know there is no mai 
upon the face of the yeartJi for whom I have so 
high— a damnable hJae heretical opinion of all 
sound doctrine and good learning ; ^r I'll tell it 
aloud, and spare not, that — Silence for a song ; Mr. 
Lealhersides for a Bong — * As 1 was a walking upon 
the highway, I met a young damael'— Then what 
brings you here 7 says the ]taraon to the ghost — - 
S.-inconiathon, Manetiio, and Berosus— The whole 
way from lahngton-turnpike to Dog-house '. 
— Dam — Ah for Abel Drugger, sir, he's daron'd 
low in it : my 'prentice boy baa more of the gr~ 
tleraan than he — For murder will out one time 
another ; and none but a ghost, you know, gentle- 
man, can Damme, if 1 don't ; for my friend, 

whom you know, gentlemen, and who is a parlia- 
ment-man, a man of consequence, a dear honest 
creators, to be sure ; we were laugliing last night 
at — Death and damnatioa upon idl his posterity, 
by simply barely tasting — Sour grapes, as the fox 
said ouce wheu he could not reach them : and I'll, 
l'\l tell you B story about that, that will make ; 
burst your sides with langhing : a fox once — \ 
nobody hsten to the song — ' As 1 was a walking 
npon the highway, I met a young damsel both 
buxom and gay," — No ghost, gentlemen, can be 
murdered j nor did I ever hear ot but one ghost 
killed in all my life, and that was stabbed in the 
belly with a — My blood and soul if I don't— Mr. 
BeUowa-mender, I bave the honour of driukiug 
your very good health — Blast mo if 1 do — dam — 
blood — bugs — fire — wbin^ hlid — tit— rat — trip" 
The rest aJl riot, nonaense, and rapid con- 
Were I to be angry at men For hcnng fools, I 
could here Rnd ample room for declamation ; but, 
alas 1 I have been a foot myself ; and why should 
1 be angry witli them for being something so 
natural to every child of humanity I 

Fatigued wiUi thia society, I was introduced the 
following night to a club of fashion. On taJdng 
my place, 1 Found the conversation sufficiently easy, 
and tolerably good-natured : for my Lord and Sir 
Paul were not yet arrived. I now thought my- 
self completely tilted, and resolving to seek no 
farther, determined to take up my residence here 
for the winter ; while my temper began to open 
insensibly to the cheerfulness I saw difTused on 
every tacB in the room : but the delusion soon 
vanished, when the waiter came to apprise us that 
his Lordship and Sir F&ul were just arrived. 

From thia moment all our felicity was at an 
end ; our new guests bustled into the room, and 
took their seats at the head of the table. Adieu, 
now, all ooniidence 1 every creature strove ' 
should most recommend himself to our members 
of distinction. Each seemed quite regardless of 
pleasing any hut our new gueatB j and what before 
wore the appeanmce of [riendsbip, was now turned 

Yet I could not observe that, amidst all this 
flattery and obsequious attention, our great men 
took uny notice of the rest of tlie company. Their 
whole i£acourse was addressed to eadi other. Sir 



long scenunt of his nev method of mviapng Bilk- 
iromiB : he led him, uid consequently the rest ot 
fte company, through »11 the stages of feedini, 
sunning, nnd hatching ; witli an episode on mul- 
berry trees, a digression upon grass seeds, and a 
long parenthesis about his new postilion. In thin 
manner we ti»Telled on, wishing every ■tory to 
be the last ; hot all in vain : 

HUH onr hlUi. and Alpi on Alps tmsa 

Thelutclubin whichi »aa enrolled a member, 
was B society of moral philoHophers, as they called 
thcmsclTes, who assembled twica a-week, in order 
to show the absurdity of the present mode of reli- 
gion, and establidi a new one in its et«ad. 

I found the members very warmly disputing 
when I arrived, not indeed about religion or 
ethics, bat about who had neglected to lay down 
hii prcliminBry sixpenco upon entering the rootn. 
The president swore that he had laid his own 
down, and so swore all the company. 

Dnring this contest, 1 had an opportnnity of 
observing the laws, and also the members of the 
society. The president, who had been, as I was 
told, Utoly a banlirupt, was a tall pale figure, wi^ 
a lone black wi^ ; the next to him was dressed in 
■ Tai^ white wig, and a binck cravat ; a third, by 
the brownnesB of complexton. seemed a native of 
Jamaica ; and a fourth, by his hue, appraired to 
be a blacksmith. But their rules will give the 
moat just idea of their learning and principles. 

t. We, being a laudable society of moral philo- 
eopheis, intends to dispute twica a-week about 
religion and priostcraft ; leaving behind us old 
wivea' talcs, and followmg good learning and 
sound sonse : and If so be, tliat any other persons 
has a mind to bo of the society, they shall be en- 
titled BO to do, upon paying the sum ot three shil- 
lings, to be spent by the company in punch. 

II. That no member get drunk before nine of 
the clock, upon pun of forfeiting threepence, to 
be spent by the company in punch. 

III. That, as members are sometimes apt to go 
away withonl paying, every person shall pay six- 
pence upon his entering tho room ; and all dis- 
putes shall be settled by a majority ; and all fines 
shall be paid in punch. 

IV. That s 
to the President, in ordei 
for the good of the society : the Premdent hag 
already put himself to a good deal of expense in 
buying books for the club ; particularly, the works 
of TuUy, Socrates, and Cicero, which he will soon 
read to the society. 

V. Allthem whobringsanewargumentagainst 
religion, and who being a philoBopher, and a man 
irf i«UTiing, as the rest of us is, shall be admitled 
to the frwdom of the society, upon paying six- 
pence only, to be spent in punch. 

TI. Whenever we are to have an extraordinary 
tnecting, it shall be advertised by some outlandiab 
name in the newspapers. 

SiiUNniss MacWild, Prenidertl. 

Ahtboit BLEwrr, ViefPretidml, bis t mark. 

WiLUiH Tdbpih, StBTttary. 



We essayists, who are allowed bat one snbieet 
at a time, are by no means so fortmutte aa tho 
writers of magazines, who write upon seven]. IT 
a magaziner be dull upon the bpanioh war, ba 
soon has us up agun with the Ghost in Cock I^ma ; 
if the reader begins to doze upon that, he is quickly 
roused by an Eastern tale : tales pr^iare m tet 
poetry, and poetiy for the meteorological bistoy 
of the weather, ft is the life and son! of a map- 
zine never to be long dull upon one subject ; and 
the reader, like the sailoF*B horse, baa at least As 
comfortable refreshment oT having the spur ofla 
changed. 

Aa I see no reason why they should caiTj off 
all the rewards of genius, I have some tboo^ts 
for the future of mi^ng this EsHay a "TgiTl-f ia 
miniature : T shall hop from subject to Kibiee^ 
and, if proper^ enconmged, 1 intend in Uau t» 
adorn my JeuiHe volant with pictnreo. But to 
begin in the usoal form with 

The public has been so often imposed upon by 
the unperfonning premised of others, that it A 
with the utmost modesty we assure them of oor 
inviolable dedgn of giving the very bert collectioa 
that ever astonished society. The public we 
honour and regard, and, therefore, to instnct 
and entertain them is our Meheat ambition, witb 
labours calculated as wdl mr the head aa tbe 
heart. Iffourextraordinary p>gee of letter-prca 
be any recommendation of our wit, we nu^ U 
least boast the honour of vindicating our on 
abilities. To say more in bvnnr of the Iitrsaiui. 
MiQiMNK, would be unworthy the public ; to ^ 
less, would be injurious to ouraelves. As we ban 
no interested motiveB for this undertaking, bring 
a society of gentlemen of distinetion, we dudain I* 
eat or write like hirelings ; we are all geutlemm, 
, — 1 . — „ — sixpenny magazine merdjfor 



in the fine arts is universally allowed and admiied, 
permit the authors of the Infernal HagaiiM ts 
lay the following sheets humbly at your Eieri- 
tency's toe ; and should our labcnira ever ban the 
happineaa of one day adomiog the courts of Fn, 
we doubt not that the influence wherewith we ire 
honoured, shall be ever retained with ths mat 
warm ardour by. 

May it please your Exoelleniry, 

Your most devoted humble ■ervanls, 
The Authors of the InKBNAL Uioaan. 



My honest friends and brother polilicii 
perceive that the intended war with Spain maws 
many of you uneasy. Yesterday, as we were tol^ 
the stocks rose, and you were glad ; to-day they 
bll, and you are again miserable. But, n^ deal 
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friends^ what is the risingj^jor the falling of the 
stocks to us, who have no money ? Let Nathan 
Ben Funk, the Dutch Jew, be glad or sorry for 
this ; but, my good Mr. Bellows-mender, what is 
all this to you or me 1 You must mend broken 
bellows, and I write bad prose, as long as we live, 
whether we like a Spanish war or not. Believe 
me, my honest friends, whatever you may talk of 
liberty and your own reason, both that liberty 
and reason are conditionally resigned by every 
poor man in every society ; and, as we are bom 
to work, so others are born to watch over us while 
we are working. In the name of common sense, 
then, my good friends, let the great keep watch 
over us, and let us mindj our business, and per- 
haps we may at last get money ourselves, and set 
beggars at work in our turn. I have a Latin sen- 
tence that is worth its weight in gold, and which I 
shall beg leave to translate for your instruction. 
An author, called Lilly's Grammar, finely observes, 
that '* JEa in prsesenti perfectum format ;** that 
is, ^ Ready money makes a perfect man." Let 
us then become perfect men by getting ready 
money, and let them that will, spend theirs by 
going to war with Spain. 

K1TLE8 FOR BEHAVIOUR, DRAWN UP BY THB INDIGENT 

PHILOaOPHER. 

If you be a rich man, you may enter the room 
with three loud hems, march deliberately up to 
the chimney, and turn your back to the fire. If 
vou be a poor man, I would advise you to shrink 
mto the room as fast as you can, and place your- 
self as usual upon the comer of a chair in a re- 
mote corner. 

When you are desired to sing in company, I 
would advise you to refuse ; for it is a thousand to 
one but that you torment us with affectation or a 
bad voice. 

If you be young, and live with an old man, I 
would advise you not to like gravy : I was disin- 
herited myself for lilting gravy. 

Don't laugh much in public ; the spectators that 
are not as merry as you will hate you, either be- 
cause they envy your happiness, or fancy them- 
selves the subject of your mirth. 

ROUES FOR RAISING THE DEVIL. TRANSLATED FROM THB 
LATIN OF DANJEUS DE 80RT1ARII8, A WRITER CONTEMPO- 
RARY WITH CALVIN, AND ONE OF THB REFORMERS OF 
OUR CHURCH. 

The person who desires to raisefthe devil, is to 
sacrifice a dog, a cat, and a hen, all of his own 
property, to Beelzebub. He is to swear an eternal 
obedience, and then to receive a mark in some 
unseen place, either under the eyelid, or in the 
roof of the mouth, inflicted by the devil himself. 
Upon this, he has power given him over three 
spirits ; one for earth, another for air, and a third 
for the sea. Upon certain times the devil holds 
an assembly of magicians, in which each is to give 
an account of what evil he has done, and what he 
wishes to do. At this assembly he appears in the 
i^ape of an old man, or often like a goat with 
large horns. They, upon this occasion, renew 
their vows of obedience ; and then form a grand 
dance in honour of their false deity. The devil 
instructs them in every method of injuring man- 
kind, in gathering poisons, and of riding, upon 
occasion, through the air. He shows them the 



whole method, upon examination, of giving evasive 
answers ; his spirits have power to assume the 
form of angels of light, and there is but one me- 
thod of detecting them, viz, to ask them, in proper 
form. What method is the most certain to propa- 
gate the faith over all the world ? To this they 
are not permitted by the Superior Power to make 
a false reply, nor are they willing to give the true 
one, wherefore they continue silent, and are thus 
detected. 



ESSAY IIL 

ASEM, AN EASTERN TALE ; OR A VINDICATION OF THB WISDOM 
OF PROVIDENCB IN THB MORAL OOVBRNMBNT OF THB 
WORLD. 

Where Tauris lifts its head above the storm, 
and presents nothing to the sight of the distant 
traveller but a prospect of nodding rocks, falling 
torrents, and all the variety of tremendous nature ; 
on the bleak bosom of this frightful mountain, 
secluded from society, and detesting the ways of 
men, lived Asem the Man-hater, 

Asem had spent his youth with men, had shared 
in their amusements, and had been taught to love 
his fellow-creatures with the most ardent affec- 
tion ; but from the tenderness of his disposition, 
he exhausted all his fortune in relieving the wants 
of the distressed. The petitioner never sued in 
vain ; the weary traveller never passed his door ; 
he only desisted from doing good when he had no 
longer the power of relieving. 

For a fortune thus spent in benevolence, he 
expected a grateful return from those he had 
formerly relieved, and made his application with 
confidence of redress ; the ungrateful world soon 
grew weary of his importunity ; for pity is but a 
short-lived passion. He soon, therefore, began to 
view mankind in a very different light from that 
in which he had before beheld them ; he perceived 
a thousand vices he had never before suspected 
to exist ; wherever he turned, ingratitude, dissi- 
mulation, and treachery, contributed to increase 
his detestation of them. Resolved, therefore, to 
continue no longer in a world which he hated, 
and which repaid his detestation with contempt, 
he retired to this region of sterility, in order to 
brood over his resentment in solitude, and con- 
verse with the only honest heart he knew, — namely, 
with his own. 

A cave was his only shelter from the inclemency 
of the weather ; fruits, gathered with difficulty 
from the mountain's side, his only food ; and his 
drink was fetched, with danger and toil, from the 
headlong torrent. In this manner he lived, se- 
questered from society, passing the hours in medi- 
tation, and sometimes exulting that he was able to 
live independent of his fellow-creatures. 

At the foot of the mountain, an extensive lake 
displayed its glassy bosom, reflecting on its broad 
surface the impending horrors of the mountain. 
To this capacious mirror he would sometimes 
descend, and, reclining on its steep banks, cast an 
eager look on the smooth expanse that lay before 
him. ** How beautiful," he often cried, "is Nature ! 
how lovely even in her wildest scenes ! How 
finely contrasted is the level plain that lies beneath 
me, with yon awful pile that hides its tremendous 
head in clouds ! But the beauty of these scenes 



is no way comparable with their utility ; hence a 
hundred rivers are supplied, which distribute 
health and verdure to the various countries 
through which they flow. Every part of the 
universe is beautiful, just, and wise ; but roan, 
vile man, is a solecbm in nature, the only mon- 
ster in the creation. Tempests and whirlwinds 
have their use ; but vicious, ungrateful man, is a 
blot in the fair page of univei*sal beauty. Why 
was I bom of that detested species, whose vices 
are almost a reproach to the wisdom of the divine 
Creator ? Were men entirely free from vice, all 
would be uniformity, harmony, and order. A 
world of moral rectitude should be the result of a 
perfectly moral agent. Why, why then, O Alia ! 
must I be thus confined in darkness, doubt, and 
despair ?** 

Just as he uttered the word despair, he was 
going to plunge into the lake beneath him, at 
once to satisfy his doubts, and put a period to his 
anxiety, when he perceived a most majestic being 
walking on the suiface of the water, and approach- 
ing the bank on which he stood. So unexpected 
an object at once checked his purpose ; he stopped, 
contemplated, and fancied he saw something awful 
and divine in his aspect. 

" Son of Adam," cried the Grenius, " stop thy 
rash purpose ; the Father of the Faithful has seen 
thy justice, thy integrity, thy miseries, and hath 
sent me to afford and administer relief. Give me 
thine hand, and follow without trembling wher- 
ever I shall lead : in me behold the Genius of 
Conviction, kept by the Great Prophet, to turn 
from their errors those who go astray, not from 
curiosity, but a rectitude of intention. Follow me, 
and be wise." 

Asem immediately descended upon the lake, and 
his guide conducted him along the surface of the 
water, till, coming near the centre of the lake, 
they both began to sink ; the waters closed over 
their heads ; they descended several hundred 
fathoms, till Asem, just ready to give up his life 
as inevitably lost, found himself, with his celestial 
guide, in another world, at the bottom of the 
waters, where human foot had never trod before. 
His astonishment was beyond description, when 
he saw a sun like that he had left, a serene sky 
over his head, and blooming verdure under his 
feet. 

"I plainly perceive your amazement," said 
the Genius ; << but suspend it for a while. This 
world was formed by Alia, at the request, and 
under the inspection, of our great Prophet, who 
once entertained the same doubts which filled 
your mind when I found you, and from the conse- 
quence of which you were so lately rescued. The 
rational inhabitants of this world are formed agree- 
ably to your own ideas ; they are absolutely with- 
out vice. In other respects, it resembles your 
earth, but differs from it in being wholly inhabited 
by men who never do wrong. If you find this 
world more agreeable than that you so lately left, 
you have free permission to spend the remainder 
of your days in it ; but permit me for some time to 
attend you, that I may silence your doubts, and 
make you better acquainted with your company 
and your new habitation." 

** A world without vice I Rational beings with- 
out immorality !** cried Asem, in a rapture ; ** I 
thank thee, O Alia ! who hast at length heard my 



petitions : this, this indeed will prodace happiness, I 
ecstacy, and ease. Oh for an immortality, to i 
spend it among men who are incapable of ingrati- 1 
tude, injustice, fraud, violence, and a thousand ' 
other crunes that render society miserable !" 

** Cease thine exclamations," replied the Genin . 
** Look around thee : reflect on every object and 
action before us, and communicate to me tin 
result of thine observations. Lead wherever yoo 
think proper, I shall be your attendant and in- 
structor." Asem and his companion traTelled oa 
in silence for some time, the former being entireij 
lost in astonishment ; but at last recovering hn 
former serenity, he could not help observing, that 
the face of the country bore a near resemblanoe 
to that he had left, except that this subterranean 
world still seemed to retain its primeval wit- 
ness. 

^ Here," cried Asem, ^ I perceive animals of 
prey, and others that seem only designed for their 
subsistence ; it is the very same in the world over i 
our heads. But had I been permitted to instraet 
our Prophet, I would have removed this defect, 
and formed no voracious or destructive animals, 
which only prey on the other parts of the creation.*' 

'' Your tenderness for inferior animals is, I find, 
remarkable," said the Genius, smiling. ''Bat, 
with regard to meaner creatures, this world ex- 
actly resembles the other, and indeed for obvious 
reasons ; for the earth can support a more eon* 
siderable number of animals, by their Uius becom- 
ing food for each other, than if they had lived 
entirely on her vegetable prodnctions. So that 
animals of different natures thus formed, instead 
of lessening their multitude, subsist in the greatest 
number possible. But let us hasten on to the 
inhabited country before us, and see what that 
offers for instruction." 

They soon gained the utmost verge of the forest 
and entered the country inhabited by men withoat 
vice ; and Asem anticipated in idea the rational 
delight he hoped to experience in such an innocent 
society. But they had scarcely left the confines 
of the wood, when they beheld one of the inha- 
bitants flying with hasty steps, and terror in his 
countenance, from an army of squirreb, that 
closely pursued him. " Heavens ! " cried Asem, 
'< why does he fly 1 What can he fear from animab 
so contemptible 1 " He had scarcely spoken, when 
he perceived two dogs pursuing another of the 
human species, who with equal terror and haste 
attempted to avoid them. ** This," cried Asem to 
his guide, '' is truly surprising ; nor can 1 con- 
ceive the reason for so strange an actiou."— 
« Every species of aninutls," replied the Genias, 
" has of late grown very powerful in this country ; 
for the inhabitants, at first, thinking it unjust to 
use either fraud or force in destro}*ing them, they 
have insensiblv increased, and now frequently 
ravage their narmless frontiers." — **But they 
should have been destroyed," cried Asem ; ** you 
see the consequence of such neglect." — ** Where 
is, then, that tenderness you so lately expressed 
for subordinate aninuils!" replied the Grenius, 
smiling ; '^ you seem to have forgot that branch of 
justice." — *^ 1 must acknowledge my mistake," 
returned Asem ; '' I am now convinced that we 
must be guilty of tyranny and injustice to the 
brute cr^tion, if we would enjoy the world our* 
selves. But let us no longer observe the dntjr 
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of man to these irrational creatures, but survey 
their connexions with one another." 

As they walked farther up the country, the 
more he was surprised to see no vestiges of hand- 
some houses, no cities, nor any mark of elegant 
design. His conductor, perceiving his surprise, 
observed, that the inhabitants of this new world 
were perfectly content with their ancient simpli- 
city ; each had a house, which, though homely, 
was sufficient to lodge his little family ; they were 
too good to build houses, which could only increase 
their own pride, and the envy of the spectator : 
what they built was for convenience, and not for 
show. '* At least, then," said Asem, ** they have 
neither architects, painters, nor statuaries, in their 
society ; but these are idle arts, and may be 
spared. However, before I spend much more 
time here, you shoidd have my thanks for introdu- 
cing me into the society of some of their wisest men: 
there is scarcely any pleasure to me equal to a 
refined conversation ; there is nothing of which 
I am so much enamoured as wisdom. ' ' — ^** Wisdom ! ' * 
replied his instructor, " how ridiculous ! We 
have no wisdom here, for we have no occasion for 
it ; true wisdom is only a knowledge of our own 
duty, and the duty of others to us ; but of what 
use is such wisdom here ? each intuitively per- 
forms what is right in himself, and expects the 
same from others. If by wisdom you should 
mean vain curiosity, and empty speculation, as 
such pleasures have their origin in vanity, luxury, 
or avarice, we are too good to pursue them." — 
** All this may be right," says Asem ; ** but me- 
thinks I observe a solitary disposition prevail 
among the people ; each family keeps separately 
within their own precincts, without society, or 
without intercourse.** — " That indeed is true,** 
replied the other ; << here is no established society, 
nor should there be any ; all societies are made 
^ther through fear or friendship : the people we 
are among are too good to fear each other ; and 
there are no motives to private friendship, where 
all are equally meritorious.** — " Well, then,*' said 
the sceptic, '' as I am to spend my time here, if I 
lun to have neither the polite arts, nor wisdom, 
nor friendship, in such a world, I should be glad 
at least of an easy companion, who may tell me 
his thoughts, and to whom I may communicate 
mine.'* — << And to what purpose should either do 
this ?" says the Grenius : " flatter^' or curiosity 
are vicious motives, and never allowed of here ; 
and wisdom is out of the question.*' 

" Still, however," said Asem, " the inhabitants 
must be happy ; each is contented with his own 
possessions, nor avariciously endeavours to heap 
up more than is necessary for his own subsistence ; 
each has therefore leisure for pitying those that 
stand in need of his compassion." He had scarcely 
spoken, when his ears were assaulted with the 
lamentations of a wretch who sat by the way-side, 
and in the most deplorable distress seemed gently 
to murmur at his own misery. Asem immediately 
ran to his relief, and found him in the last stage 
of a consumption. " Strange," cried the son of 
Adam, '< that men who are free from vice should 
thus tmfifer so much misery without relief I" — 
** Be not surprised," said the wretch, who was 
dying : ^ would it not be the utmost injustice for 
beings, who have only just sufficient to support 
themselves, and are content with a bare subsist- i 



ence, to take it from their own mouths to put it 
into mine ? They never are possessed of a single 
meal more than is necessary ; and what is barely 
necessary cannot be dispensed with." — "They 
should have been supplied with more than is ne- 
cessary,** cried Asem — " and yet I contradict my 
own opinion but a moment before — all is doubt, 
perplexity, and confusion. Even the want of 
ingratitude is no virtue here, since they never 
received a favour. They have, however, another 
excellence yet behind : the love of their country 
is still, I hope, one of their darling virtues." — 
" Peace, Asem," replied the Guardian, with a 
countenance not less severe than beautiful, " nor 
forfeit all thy pretensions to wisdom : the same 
selfish motives, by which we prefer our own inte- 
rest to that of others, induce us to regard our 
country preferably to that of another. Nothing 
less than universal benevolence is free from vice, 
and that you see is practised here." — " Strange I" 
cries the disappointed pilgrim, in an agony of dis- 
tress ; " what sort of a world am I now introduced 
to ? There is scarcely a single virtue, but that of 
temperance, which they practise ; and in that 
they are no way superior to the very brute crea- 
tion. There is scarcely an amusement which they 
enjoy ; fortitude, liberality, friendship, wisdom, 
conversation, and love of country, all are virtues 
entirely unknown here : thus it seems that to be 
unacquainted with vice is not to know virtue. 
Take me, my Grenius, back to that very world 
which I have despised : a world which has Alia 
for its contriver, is much more wisely formed 
than that which has been projected by Mahomet. 
Ingratitude, contempt, and hatred, I can now 
suffer, for perhaps I have deserved them. When 
I arraigned the wisdom of Providence, I only 
showed my own ignorance ; henceforth let me 
keep from vice myself, and pity it in others." 

He had scarcely ended, when the Genius, as- 
suming an air of terrible complacency, called all 
his thunders around him, and vanished in a whirl- 
wind. Asem, astonished at the terror of the scene, 
looked for his imaginary world ; when, casting his 
eyes around, he perceived himself in the very 
situation, and in the very place, where he first 
began to repine and despair ; his right foot had 
been just advanced to take the fatal plunge, nor 
had it been yet withdrawn ; so instantly did Pro- 
vidence strike the series of truths just imprinted 
on his soul. He now departed from the water 
side in tranquillity ; and, leaving his horrid man- 
sion, travelled to Segestan, his native city, where 
he diligently applied himself to commerce, and 
put in practice that wisdom he had learned in 
solitude. The frugality of a few years soon pro- 
duced opulence ; the number of his domestics in- 
creased ; his friends came to him from every part 
of the city ; nor did he receive them with disdain ; 
and a youth of misery was concluded with an old 
age of elegance, affluence, and ease. ^^'^'Tjk'^ 



ESSAY IV. ■- " ^ .'■ ' 

ON TH£ ENGLISH CLERGY, AND POPULAR FRBACHBRS. 

It is allowed, on all hands, that our English 
divines receive a more liberal education, and im- 
prove that education by frequent study, more 
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than any others of this reverend professiou in 
Europe. In g(>nerul, also, it muy Ijc ol>Hervcil, 
that a greater degree of gentility is affixed to tlio 
character of a student in England than elsewhere, 
by which nif^ns our clergy have an op]>ortunity 
of seeing better coni|>uny while young, and of 
sooner wearing oif tliose pi*ejudices wliich they 
are apt to imbibe even in the best regulated 
univerKitics, and which may be justly termed Uie 
vulgar errors of tlie wise. 

Yet, with all these advantages, it is very obvi- 
ous that the clergy are nowliere so little thought 
of by the populace as here ; and though our 
divines are foremost with respect to abilities, yet 
they are found last in the eifects of their ministry, 
the vulgar in general appearing no way impressed 
with a sense of religious duty. I am not for 
whining at the depiuvity of the times, or for en- 
deavouring to paint a prospect more gloomy than 
in nature ; but certain it is, no person who has 
travelled will contradict me when 1 aver, that the 
lower ordera of mankind, in other countries, testify 
on every occasion the profoundest awe of religion, 
while in England tliey ai-e scarcely awaJcened into 
a sense of its duties, eveu in cii'cumstances of the 
greatest distress. 

This dissolute and fearless conduct, foreigners 
are apt to attribute to climate and constitution. 
May not the vulgar being pretty much neglected 
in our exhortations from the pulpit be a conspir- 
ing cause ? Our divines seldom stoop to their 
mean capaciti^ ; and they who want instruction 
most, find least in our religious aHsemblies. 

Wliatever may become of the higher orders of 
mankuid, who are generally possessed of collateral 
motives to virtue, the vulgar should be particu- 
larly regarded, whose behaviour in civil life is 
totally hinged upon their hopes and feara. Those 
who constitute the basis of the great fabric of 
society should be particularly regarded ; for, in 
policy, as in architecture, ruui is most fatal when 
it begins from the bottom. 

^len of real sense and understanding prefer 
a prudent mediocrity to a precarious popularity ; 
and fearing to outdo their duty, leave it half done. 
Their discourses from the pulpit are generally 
dry, methodical, and unaffecting ; delivered with 
the most insipid calmness ; insomuch, that should 
the peaceful preacher lift his head over the cushion, 
which alone he seems to address, he might dis- 
cover his audience, instead of being awakened to 
remorse, actually sleeping over his methodical and 
laboured composition. 

This method of preaching is, however, by some 
called an address to reason, and not to the pas- 
sions ; this is styled the making of converts from 
conviction : but such are indifferently acquainted 
with human nature, who are not sensible that men 
seldom reason about their del>aucheries till they 
are committed. Reason is but a weak antagonist 
when headlong passion dictates ; in all such cases 
we should arm one passion agauist another : it is 
with the human mind as in nature, from the 
mixture of two opposites the result is most fre- 
quently neuti*al titinquillity. Tliose who attempt 
to reason us out of our follies begin at the wrong 
end, since the attempt naturally presupposes us 
capable of reason ; but to be made capable of tliis, 
is one great point of the cure. 

There are but few talents requisite to become a 



popular preacher ; for the people are easily pleased, 
if they perceive any endeavours in the orat^ur to 
please* them ; the meanest qualifications will work 
this effect, if the preaolier sincerely seta about iL 
Perhaps little, indeed very little, more is required 
tlian sincerity and assurance ; and a becoming 
sincerity is always certain of producing a becom- 
ing assurance. '* Si vis me fiere^ dolendum est 
primum tibi ipsi,'' is so trite a quotation, that it 
almost demands an apology to repeat it ; yet, 
though all allow tlie justice of the remark, bov 
few do we find put it in practice ! Our oratorB^ 
with the most faulty basbfulness, seem impreaeed 
ratlier with an awe of their audience than with a 
just respect for the truths they are about to de- 
liver ; they, of all professions, seem the most 
bashful, who have the greatest right to glory ia 
their commission. 

The French preachers generally assume all that 
dignity which becomes men who are ambassadon 
from Christ : the English divines, like erroneous 
envoys, seem more solicitous not to offend the 
court to which they are sent, than to drive home 
the interests of their employer. Massillon, bishop 
of Clermont, in the first sermon he ever preached, 
found tlie whole audience, upon his getting into 
the pulpit, in a disposition np way favourable to 
his intentions ; their nods, whispers, or drowsy 
behaviour, showed liim that there was no great 
profit to be expected fivim his sowing in a soil so 
improper ; however, he soon changed the disposi- j 
tion of his audience by his manner of beginning. ; 
<* If,'* says he, '* a cause, the most important that ' 
could be conceived, were to be tried at the bar 
before qualified judges — if this cause interested 
ourselves in particular — if the eyes of tlie whole 
kingdom were fixed upon the event — if the most 
eminent counsel were employed on both aides — 
and if we had heard from our infancy of this yet 
undetermined trial, would you not all sit with dae 
attention, and warm expectation, to the pleadings 
on each side 1 ^would not all your hopes and fears 
be hinged upon the final decision I And yet, let 
me teU you, you have this moment a cause of 
much greater importance before you — a cause 
where not one nation, but all the world, are spec- 
tators ; tried, not before a fallible tribunal, bat 
the awful throne of Heaven ; where not your ■ 
temporal and transitory interests are tlie subject 
of debate, but your eternal happiness or misery ; 
where the cause is still undetermined, but perhaps ; 
the very moment I am speaking may fix the irre- ' 
vocable decree that shall last for ever ; and yet, 
notwitlistanding all this, you can hardly sit with 
patience to hear the tidings of your own salvation: 
1 plead the cause of Heaven, and yet I am scarcely 
attended to,'' &c. 

The style, the abruptness of a beginning like 
this, in the closet would appear absurd ; but in 
the pulpit it is attended with the most lasting im- 
pressions : that style, which in the closet might 
justly be called tiimsy, seems the true mode of 
eloquence here. J never read a fine composition, 
under the title of a sermon, that I do not think 
the author has miscalled his piece ; for the talents 
to be used in writing well, entirely differ from 
those of speaking well. The qualifications for 
speaking, as has been already observed, are easily 
acquired ; they are accomplishments which may i 
be taken up by every candidate who will be at the 




pains of stooping. Impressed with a sense of the 
truths he is about to deliver, a preacher disregards 
the applause or the contempt of his audience, and 
he insensibly assumes a just and manly sincenty. 
With this talent alone, we see what crowds are 
drawn around enthusiasts, even destitute of com- 
mon sense ; what numbers converted to Christi- 
anity. Folly may sometimes set an example for 
wisdom to practise ; and our regular divines may 
bon-ow instruction from even Methodists, who go 
their circuits and preach prizes among the popu- 
hice. Even Whitfield may be placed as a model 
to some of our young divines : let them join to 
their own good sense his earnest manner of de- 
livery. 

It will be perhaps objected, that by confining 
the excellences of a preacher to proper assurance, 
earnestness, and openness of style, I make the 
qnaliAcations too trifling for estimation : there 
will be something called oratory brought up on 
this occasion ; action, attitude, grace, elocution, 
May be repeated as absolutely necessary to com- 
phete the character. But let us not be deceived ; 
common sense is seldom swayed by fine tones, 
musical periods, just attitudes, or the display of a 
white handkerchief ; oratorical behaviour, except 
in very able hands indeed, generally sinks into 
awkward and paltry affectation. 

It must be observed, however, that these rules 
are calculated only for him who would instruct 
the vulgar, who stand in most need of instruction ; 
to addi^ss philosophers, and to obtain the cliarac- 
ter of a polite preacher among the polite (a much 
more useless, though more sough t-for character), 
requires a different mode of proceeding. All I 
slmll observe on this head is, to entreat the 
polemic divine, in his controversy with the deists, 
to act rather offensively than to defend ; to push 
home the grounds of his belief, and the impracti- 
cability of theirs, rather than to spend time in 
solving the objections of every opponent. ** It is 
ten to one," says a late i^Titer on the art of war, 
" but that the assailant who attacks the enemy in 
his trenches is always victorious." 

Yet, upon the whole, our clergy might employ 
themselves more to the benefit of society, by de- 
clining all controversy, than by exhibitmg even 
the profoundest skill in polemic disputes. Their 
contests with each other often turn on speculative 
trifles ; and their disputes with the deists are 
almost at an end, since they can have no more 
than victory ; and that they are already possessed 
of, as their antagonists have been driven into a 
confession of the necessity of revelation, or an 
open avowal of afheism. To continue the dispute 
longer would only endanger it : the sceptic is ever 
expert at puzzling a debate which he finds himself 
unable to continue ; ** and, like an Olympic boxer, 
generally fights best when undermost." 



ESSAY V. 

A RBVKBIX AT THK BOAR's HBAD TAVERN, BA8TCHBAP. 

The improvements we make in mental acquire- 
ments only render us each «day more sensible of 
the defects of our constitution : with this in view, 
Hierefore, let us often recur to the amusements of 
youth, endeavour to forget age and wisdom, and. 



as far as innocence goes, be as much a boy as the 
best of them. 

Let idle declaimers mourn over the degeneracy 
of the age ; but, in my opinion, every age is the 
same. This I am sure of, that man in every sea- 
son is a poor fretful being, with no other means 
to escape the calamities of the times but by endea* 
vouring to forget them ; for if he attempts to 
resist, he is certainly undone. If I feel poverty 
and pain, I am not so hardy as to quarrel with 
the executioner, even while under correction : I 
find myself no way disposed to make fine speeches 
while 1 am making wry faces. In a word, let me 
drink when the fit is on, to make me insensible ; 
and drink when it is over, for joy that I feel pain 
no longer. 

The character of old Falstaff, even with all his 
faults, gives me more consolation than the most 
studied efforts of wisdom : I here behold an 
agreeable old fellow, forgetting age, and showing 
me the way to be young at sixty-five. Sure I am 
well able to be as merry, though not so comical, as 
he. Is it not in my power to have, though not so 
much wit, at least as much vivacity ? — Age, care, 
wisdom, reflection, begone — I give you to the 
winds ! Let's have t'other bottle : here's to the I 
memory of Shakespeare, Falstaff, and all the 
merry men of Eastcheap ! 

Such were the reflections that naturally arose 
while I sat at the Boar's-Head Tavern, still kept j 
at Eastcheap. Here, by a pleasant fire, in the I 
very room where old Sir John Falstaff cracked | 
his jokes, in the very chair which was sometimes 
honoured by Prince Henry, and sometimes pol- ' 
luted by his immoral merry companions, I sat and 
ruminated on the follies of youth ; wished to be 
young again, but was resolved to make the best of 
life while it lasted ; and now and then compared 
past and present thnes together. I considered 
myself as the only living representative of the old 
knight, and transported my imagination back to 
the times when the Prince and he gave life to the 
revel, and made even debauchery not disgusting. 
The room also consi)ired to throw my reflections 
back into antiquity : the oak floor, the Gothic 
windows, and the ponderous chimney-piece, had 
long withstood the tooth of time ; the watchman 
had gone twelve ; my companions had all stolen 
off; and none now remained with me but the 
landlord. From him I could have wished to know 
the history of a tavern, tliat had such a long sue- 
cession of customers ; I could not help thinking 
that an account of this kind would be a pleasing 
contrast of the manners of different ages : but my 
landlord could give me no information. He con- 
tinued to doze and sot, and tell a tedious story, as 
most other landlords usually do, and though he 
said nothing, yet wtLR never silent ; one good joke 
followed another good joke ; and the best joke of 
all was ^nerally begun towards the end of a 
bottle. I found at last, however, his wine and his 
conversation operate by degrees : he insensibly 
began to alter his appeai*ance ; his cravat seemed 
quilled ijito a ruff, and his breeches swelled out 
into a fardingale. I now fancied him changing 
sexes ; and as my eyes began to close in slumber, 
I imagined my fat landlord actually converted into 
as fat a landlady. However, sleep made but few 
changes in my situation : the tavern, the apart- 
ment, and the table, continued as before : nothing 
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suffered mutation but my host, who was fairly I 
altered into a gentlewoman, whom I knew to be 
Dame Quickly, mistress of this tavern in the days 
of Sir John, and the liquor we were drinking, 
which seemed converted into sack and sugar. 

" My dear Mrs. Quickly," cried I, (for I knew 
her perfectly well at first sight,) ** I am heartily 

flad to see you. How have you left Falstaff, 
^istol, and the rest of our friends below stairs ! 
Brave and hearty, I hope !" — " In good sooth/' 
replied she, ** he did deserve to live for ever ; but 
he maketh foul work on 't where he hath flitted. 
Queen Proserpine and he have quarrelled for his 
attempting a rape upon her divinity ; and were it 
not that she still had bowels of compassion, it more 
than seems probable he might have been now 
sprawling in Tartarus." 

I now found that spirits still preserve the 
frailties of the flesh ; and that, according to the 
laws of criticism and dreaming, ghosts have been 
known to be guilty of even more than platonic 
affection : wherefore, as I found her too much 
moved on such a topic to proceed, I was resolved 
to change the subject, and desiring she would 
pledge me in a bumper, observed with a sigh, that 
our sack was nothing now to what it was in former 
days : *' Ah, Mrs. Quickly, those were merry 
times when you drew sack for Prince Hem-y: 
men were twice as strong, and twice as wise, and 
much braver, and ten thousand times more chari- 
table, than now. Those were the times ! The 
battle of Agincourt was a victory indeed ! Ever 
since that, we have only been degenerating ; and 
I have lived to see the day when drinking is no 
longer fashionable, when men wear clean shirts, 
and women show tlieir necks and arms. All are 
degenerated, Mrs. Quickly ; and we shall probably, 
in another century, be frittered away into beaux 
or monkeys. Had you been on earth to see what 
I have seen, it would congeal all the blood in your 
body — ^your soul, J mean. Why, our very nobi- 
lity now have the intolerable arrogance, in spite 
of what is every day remonstrated from the press 
— our very nobility, I say, have the assurance to 
frequent assemblies, and presume to be as merry 
as the vulgar. See, my very friends have scarcely 
manhood enough to sit to it till eleven ; and I 
only am left to make a night on't. Piithee do me 
the favour to console me a little for their absence 
by the story of your own adventures, or the history 
of the tavern where we are now sitting : I fancy 
the narrative may have something singular." 

** Observe this apartment," inten*upted my 
companion ; <' of neat device, and excellent work- 
manship : in this room I have lived, child, woman, 
and ghost, moi*e than three hundred years ; I am 
ordered by Pluto to keep an annual register of 
every transaction that passeth here ; and I liave 
whilome compiled three hundred tomes, which 
eftsoons may be submitted to thy regards." — 
*' None of your whilomes or eftsoons, Mrs. Quickly, 
if you please," J replied : ^ I know you can talk 
every whit as well as I can ; for, as you have lived 
here so long, it is but natural to suppose you 
should learn the conversation of the company. 
Believe me, dame, at best you have neither too 
much sense nor too much language to spare ; so 
give me both as well as you can : but first, my 
service to you ; old women should water their clay 
a little now and then ; and now to your story." 



** The story of my own adventoresy" replied dw 
vision, << is but short and unsatisfactory ; for, be* 
lieve me, Brir. Rigmarole, believe me a wanan 
with a butt of sack at her elbow, is nerer loog- 
lived. Sir John's death afflicted me to sndi i , 
degree, that I sincerely believ^ to drown sorow, 
I drank more liquor m^-self than I drew for nj 
customers : my grief was sincere, and the sack 
was excellent. The prior of a neighbonring cob- 
vent, (for our priors then had as moch power m 
a Middlesex justice now,) he, I say, it was who 
gave me a licence for keeping a disorderly boue^ 
upon condition that I should never make hud > 
bargains with the clergy, that he should have i 
bottle of sack every morning, and the liberty of 
confessing which of my girls he thought proper in . 
private every night. I had continued for sevezal • 
years to pay this tribute ; and he, it must be eoo' 
fessed, continued as rigorously to exact it I ' 
grew old insensibly; my customers continued, 
however, to comphment my looks while I was by, ' 
but I could hear them say I was wearing, wh^ . 
my back was turned. The prior, however, still | 
was constant, and so were hidf his convent ; bat i 
one fatal morning he missed the usual beverage, I 
for I had incautiously drunk over-nig^t the faut ) 
bottle myself. What will you have on't f The 
very next day Doll Tearsheet and I were sent to 
the house of correction, and accused of keeping a 
low bawdy-house. In short, we were so well 
purified there with stripes, mortificatitHi, and 
penance, that we were afterwards utterly uodSt for 
worldly conversation : though sack would have 
killed me had I stuck to it, yet I soon died for 
want of a drop of something comfortable, and 
fairly left my body to the care of the beadle. 

^ Such is my own history ; but that of the 
tavern, where I have ever since been stationed, 
affords greater variety. In the history of this, 
which is one of the oldest in London, you may 
view the different manners, pleasures, and follies 1 
of men at different periods. You will find man. \ 
kind neither better nor worse now than formeriy ; 
the vices of an uncivilised people are generally 
more detestable, though not so frequent as those 
in polite society. It is the same luxury, which 
formerly stu ffed your alderman with plum-porridge, { 
and now crams him with turtle : it is the sam 
low ambition, that formerly induced a courtier to ■ 
give up his religion to please his king, and now : 
persuades him to give up his conscience to please ! 
his minbter : it is the same vanity, that formerly ' 
stained our ladies' cheeks and necks with woad, 
and now paints them with carmine. Your ancient 
Briton formerly powdered his hair with red earth ' 
like brick-dust, in order to appear frightful : your ' 
modern Briton cuts his hair on the crown, and 
plasters it with hog's-lard and flour ; and this to 
make him look killing. It is the same vanity, ' 
the same folly, and the same vice, only appearing . 
different, as viewed through the glass of fashicHL 
In a word, all mankind are a " 

^ Sure the woman is dreaming," interrupted I. - 
*< None of your reflections, Mrs. Quickly, if you 
love me ; they only give me the spleen. Tell me 
your history at once. I love stories, but hate 
reasoning." « 

** If you please, then, sir," returned my com- 
panion, ^ I'll read you an abstract, which I made of 
the three hundred volames I mentioned just now. 
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" My body was iio sooner laid ill tlie dust, than 
B prior and Beveral ot his eonvent came lo purify 
e tavern from the pollutions with wliicli they 
■aid I hnd filled It. Masaea were aud io every 
Toom, relics were exposed upon every piece of 
funiiture, and the whole house washed with a 
delude o( holy water. My habiUIioQ waa bood 
verled into a moQaatery : instead of cuBtotiiera 
' applying for sack and sugar, my rooms wora 
vded with imngee, relics, saiuts, whores, and 
friiiTB : instead of being a saetie of oacasioual de- 
bauchery, it was now Ailed with continual lewd- 
I. The prior led the fashion, and the whole 
'ent imitated his pious example. Matrans 
le hither lu confess their sins, and to commit 
: virginscamehitiierwhaEeldom went virgins 
away. Nor was (his a convent peculiarly wicked ; 
every ounvcnt at that period was equally fond of 
pleasure, itnd gave a boundless loose to appetite. 
The laws allowed it ; each priest hod ■ right to a 
favourile companion, and a power of discarding 
her as often as he pleased. The liuty gruniblcil, 
quarrellwl with their wives and daughters, hated 
' ir coufessors — and maintained tiietu in opulence 
lease. — These, these were liappy times, Mr. 
Rigmarole t tliese were times of piety, bravery, 
luid simplicity." — "Not so very happy, neither, 
good madam ; pretty much like the present, — 
[hnae that labour starve, and those that do nothing 
ir Hue clothes, and live in luxury." 
In this manner the fathera lived for some 
years without molestation ; they Iran^ressed, 

given. One evening, however, ouv prior keeping 
a lady of distinction somewhat too long at confea- 
siun, her husband uiiexpect^ly came upon them, 
and testified all the indignation which was natural 
upou such an occasion. The prior assured the 
gentleoian that it was the devil who had put it into 
his heart ; and the lady was vety certain that she 
under the influence of magic, or she could 

{F have behaved in so nnfaithfui a manner. ' 
The hosband, however, waa not to be put off by ' 

I evasions, but summoned both before the 
tribunal of justice. His proofs were flD£ran(,and 
he expected large domngee. Such, indeed, he 
had a right to expect, were the tribunals of those 
days constituted in the same manner as they are 
now. The caase of the priest was to he tried 
before an assembly of priests ; and a layman was 
to expect redress only from their impartiality and 
candour. What plea,lhen, do you think the prior 
- - 1b to obviate this accusation ) He denied the 

, and challenged the plaintiff to try the merits 

leir eanae by single combat. It was a Htllo 
hard, joa may be snre, npon the ponr gentleman, 
lot only to be made a cuckold, but to be obliged 
io tight a duel into the bargain ; yet such was the 
jostice of the times. The prior threw down his 
glove, and the injured husband was obliged to take 
it Up, in token of his accepting the challenge. 
Upon this the priest supplied his champion, for it 
was not lawful for the clergy to fight; and the 
derenilant and plaintiff, according to custom, were 
pat in prison ; both ordered to fast and pray, 
every method being previously osed to Induce 
both to a confession of the truth. After A month's 
imprisonment, the hair of each was cut. their bodies 
anointed with oil, the field of battle appointed and 
guarded by soldiers, while his majesty presided 
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over the whole iu person. Both tlie champions 
were sworn not to seek victory either by fraud or 
magic. They prayed and eonfcsaed upon their 
knees ; and after theea ceremonioa, the rest was 
left to the coorage and conduct of the combatants. 
Ah the champion whom the prior bad pitc 
upon had fought six or eight times npon aim 
oceosiunB, it was no way extronrdinary to find him 
victorious in tlie present combat, la aliort, the 
husband was discomlited ; he was taken from the 
field of battl^ stripped to liiii slilrt, and after onu 
of bis legs had been out off, as justice orduned in 
such cases, ho was hanged as a terror to future 
offendei«._TbeBe, these were the times, Mr. 
Rigmarole 1 yon see how mnch mop 
wise, and valiant, our anoeatora were tl 
" I rather fancy, madam, that the times then were 
pretty much like our own ; where a multiplicity 
of laws gives a judge as mnch power as a want of 
law, since he is over sure la find among Iha number 
' " partiality." 
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now gave a loose (o every demonstration of joy. 
The lady became a nun, tlie prior was made a 
bishop, and three Wickliffltes wore burnt iu the 
illuminations and fireworks that were made oti the 
present occasion. Our convent now began b 
enjoy a very high degree of repulation. Then 
was not one in London tliat had the character o 
bating heretics so much as ours. Ladies of the 
first distinction choac from our convent their cu 
feasors. In short, it flourished, and might have 
flourished to this bonr, but for a falal accident 
which t^^rminated in its overthrow. The lady, 
whom the prior had placed in a 
whom he continued to visit for s 
great punctuality, began at last to perceive that 
she was quite forsaken. Secluded fron 
Bation, OS usual she now entertained tl 
of a devotee ; found herself strangely disturbed ; 
but hesitated in determining whether she was 
possessed by a 
long in suspense ; for upon vomiting a large 
quantity of crooked pins, and finding the palms of 
her hands turned outward, she quickly concluded 
that she viaa poaaesaed by the devil. She soon 
lost entirely the use of speech ; and when she 
seemed lo spealt, everybody that was present per- 
ceived that her voice was not her own, but that of 
the devil within her. In short, she was bewitclied ; 
and ail the difficulty lay in determining who it 
could be that bewitched her. The nuns and the 
monks all demanded the magician's name, but the 
devil made no I'eply ; for be knew tjiey had no 



I may refuse to answer any questions asked him, 
unless they are put by a bishop, and to Uiese 
is obliged to reply. A bishop, therefore, was at 
for, and now the whole secret came out : the devil 
reluctantly owned that he wis a servant of the 
prior i that by his command lie resided in his 
present habitation, and that without his command 
he was resolved to keep in possession. The bishop 
was an able exorcist ; he drove the devil out by 
force of mystical arms : the prior was arraigned 
for witchcraft ; the wituesses were strong and 
numerous against hira, not less than fourteen 

forsons being by, who lieard the devil tnllt Latin, 
here was no resiating Buoh a cloud oC ' 
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the prior was coDdemned ; and he, who had aa- 
siated at so many burnings, was burnt himself in 
turn.— These were times, Mr. Rigmarole ! the 
people of those times were not infidels, as now, 
but sincere believers." — ** Equally faulty i»ith 
ourselves ; they believed what the devil was 
pleased to tell them, and we seem resolved at last 
to believe neither God nor devil." 

** After such a stain upon the convent, it was 
not to be supposed it could sul»8ist any longer ; 
the fathers were ordered to decamp, and the house 
was once again converted into a tavern. The 
king conferred it on one of his cast-off mistresses ; 
she was constituted landlady by royal authority ; 
and as the tavern was in the neighbourhood of the 
court, and the mistress a very polite woman, it 
began to tiave more business than ever, and some- 
times took not less than four shillings a-day. 

''But perhaps you are desirous of knowing 
what were the peculiar qualifications of a woman 
of fashion at that period ; and in a description of 
the present landlady vou will have a tolerable 
idea of all the rest This lady was the daughter 
of a nobleman, and received such an education in 
the country as became her quality, beauty, and 
ereat expectations. She could make shifts and 
hose for hei'self and all the servants of the family, 
when she was twelve years old. She knew the 
names of the four- ana-twenty letters, so that it 
was impossible to bewitch her ; and this was a 
greater piece of learning than any lady in the 
whole country could pretend to. She was always 
up early, and saw breakfast served in the great 
hall by six o'clock. At this scene of festivity, 
she generally improved good-humour by telling 
her dreams, relating stories of spirits, several of 
which she herself had seen, and one of which she 
was reported to have killed with a blaek-hafted 
knife. Hence she usually went to make pastry 
in the larder, and here she was followed by her 
sweethearts, who were much helped on in con- 
versation by struggling with her for kisses. About 
ten. Miss generally went tu play at hot-cockles 
and blind-man's-buff in the parlour ; and when 
the young folks (for they seldom played at hot- 
cockles when grown old) were tired of such amuse- 
ments, the gentlemen entertained Miss with the 
history of their greyhounds, bear-baitings, and 
victories at cudgel-playing. If the weather was 
fine, they ran at the ring, or shot at buts ; while 
Miss held in her hand a ribbon, with which she 
adorned the conqueror. Her mental qualifica- 
tions were exactly fitted to her external accom- 
plishments. Before she was fifteen, she could 
tell tlie story of Jack the Giant Killer, could name 
every mountain that was inhabited by fairies, 
knew a witch at first sight, and could repeat four 
Latin prayers without a prompter. Her dress 
was perfectly fashionable ; her arms and her hair 
were completely covered ; a monstrous ruff was 
put round her neck, so that her head seemed like 
that of John the Baptist placed in a charger. In 
short, when completely equipped, her appearance 
was so very modest, that she discovered little more 
than her nose. — These were the times, Mr. Rig- 
marole ! when every lady that had a good nose 
might set up for a beauty ; when every woman 
that could tell stories might be cried up for a wit." 
" I am as much displeased at those dresses which 
conceal too much, aa at those which discover too 



much : I am equally an eiwmy to a female donee 
or a female pedants" 

*^ You may be sure that Mias cho«e a hu^NUid 
with qualifications resembling her own : she pitched 
upon a courtier, equally remarkable for hunting 
and drinking, who had given several proofs of hiB 
great virility among the daughters of his tenants 
and domestics. They fell in love at first sight, 
(for such was the gallantry of the times,) were 
married, came to court, and madam appeared 
with superior qualifications. The king was struck 
witli her beauty. All property was at the king's 
command : the husband was obliged to resign all 
pretensions in his wife to the sovereign, wiioai 
God had anointed to eommit adultery where he 
thought proper. The king loved her for some 
time ; but si length, repenting of his misdeeds, 
and instigated by his father-confeasor, from a 
principle of conscience removed her from his levee 
to the bar of this tavern, and took a new mistress 
in her stead. Let it not surprise you to behold 
the mistress of a king degraded to so humble an 
office. As the ladies had no mental accomplish- 
ments, a good face was enough to raise them to 
the royal couch ; and she who was this day a 
royal mistress, might the next, when her beauty 
paJled upon enjoyment, be doomed to infamy and 
want. 

^ Under the care of this htdy the tavern grew 
into great reputation ; the courtiers bad not yet 
learned to game, but Uiey paid it off by drinking: 
drunkenness is ever the vice of a barbarous, and 
gaming of a luxurious age. They had not such fre- 
quent entertainments as the modems have, bat 
were more expensive and more luxilurious in those 
they had. All their fooleries were more elaborate 
and more admired by the great and the vulgar 
than now. A courtier has been known to spend 
his whole fortune at a single feast, a king to mort- 
gage his dominions to fumish out the frippery of 
a tournament. There were certain days appointed 
for riot and debauchery, and to be sober at such 
times was reputed a crime. Kings themselves set 
the example ; and I have seen monarchs, in this 
room, drunk before the entertainment was half 
concluded. These were the times, sir, when kings 
kept mistresses, and got drunk in public ; they 
were too plain and simple in those happy times to 
hide tlieir vices, and act the hypocrite, as now." — 
" Lord ! Mrs. Quickly," interrupting her, " I ex- 
pected to have heard a story, and here thou art 
going to tell me I know not what of times and 
vices : prithee let me entreat thee once more to 
wave reflections, and give thy history without 
deviation." 

''No lady upon earth,'' continued my visionary 
correspondent, " knew how to put off her damaged 
wine or women with more art than she. When 
these grew flat, or those paltry, it was but chang- 
ing their names ; tlie wine bc^^une excellent, and 
the girls agreeable. She was also possessed of the 
engaging leer, the chuck under the chin, winked 
at a double-enteudre, could nick the opportunity 
of calling for something comfortable, and perfectly 
understood the discreet moments when to with- 
di*aw. The gallants of those times pretty much 
resembled the bloods of ours ; they were fond of 
pleasure, but quite ignorant of the art of refining 
upon it : thus a court bawd of those times resem- 
bled the common low-lived harridan of a modem 



bagnio. Witneas, JB powers of dahanclierj' 1 Iiow 
flen I have been |irei«nt at the various apptttr- 
DceH of ilrunkFEnesfl, riot, guilt, anr) brutnlity. 
. tavern i» the true pieture of hunmn infirniitj' ; 
1 hiBtorj we find only one aide of the nge ex- 
hibited to OOF view i but in the aocounl« of n 
very agE equally abHurd and 
equally vioiouB, 
" " n this lady's decease, the tareru 
f ocoujiied by adveut ' '" 

^ aeattrs. TowardB i. 
reign of Henry VII. gaming was more nnirersally 
prBctiaed in England than oven now. Klnga 
tbenuelveg hai-e been known to play off at 
the money and jewels 
Ihey could part with, but the very imngBS in 
churches. The lost Henry phiycd avuy, in thia 
very room, not only the four great bells of St. 
Paul's Cathedral, but the fine image of St. Paul, 
which stood upon llie top of the spire, to Sir Miles 
Partridge, who took them down the next day, and 
Did ihem by anction. Have you, IbeD, any cause 
:> regret being bom in the limes yiiu now live in) 
r do yoa atill believe that human nature con- 
innea to run on declining, every »go I If we 
hserve the actions of the busy nart of mankind, 
your a.D()i«torB will be found infinitely more gross, 
Bervile, and even disliuuest, than you. If, forsaking 
history, we only traeo them in Ihoir own hours of 
it and diasipnlion, ne shall find them 
tual, more entirely devuted to pleasure. 
Olid inflnilely more aeHiHh. 

" The Inst hoateaa of note 1 End upon record, 
was June Rouse. She was bom among the lower 
ranks of the people, and by frugality and extreme 
complusBnee contrived to acquire a moderate 



le c^ her neighbours, a woman who was in high 
repute for sanctity llirough the whole parish. In 
' tbe timea of which I i^)eBk, two women seldom 
quarrelled, that one did notsceuse the other of 
witchcraft, and she who fiiM contrived to vomit 
crooked pins, was snre to come off violorious. 
The scandal of a modem tea-table differs widely 
from the scandal of former times ; tlie fasdnatian 
a lady's eyes, at present, is regarded as a com- 
pliment ; bnt if a lady formerly diould be accused 
of having witchcraft in her eyes, it were much 
better, both for her Soul and body, that she had 
'es at aU. 

n short, Jane Rouse was accused o! wit«1i- 
onft i and though slie made tlie beat defence she 
■ ' 't was all to no purpose : she wan taken 
!r oivu bar to the bar of the Old Buitey, 
condemned, and executed a^wordingty. — These 
were times, indeed, when even women could not 
' hi sstoy. 
nco her time, the tavern underwent several 
revolutions, according to the spirit of tbe times, 
or tbe disposition of the reigning mniiarcb. It ivaa 
this day a bmtliol, and tlie next a cunventide for 
sntfanBtaatB. Itwasoiieycarnoted forhnrbouiing 
Whigs, and the next, inlamous for a retreat to 
Tories. Some yenra ago it waa in high vogue, 
I botat present it seems declining. This only may 
i» renuriied, in general, that whenever taverns 
flpurish most, tbe times are tlien moat extravagant 
' and InxuriouH."— " Lord 1 Mrs. Quickly I" inter- 
1 mplM 1, " you have really deceived me ; I ex- 
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pected a romance, and here yon have been this 
half hour giving uie only a description of the 
spirit of the times ; if you have nothmg but tedi- 
ous remarks to communicate, seek some other 
hearer ; I am determined to hearken only lo 

1 had scarcely concluded, when my eyes and 
earn seemed open to my landlord, wlio had been 
all this while giving me an account of tlie repairs | 



lake a walk in St. James's Park, about tl 
in which company Icaie it to go to dinner. Tliei 
were but few in the walks, and those who stayed 
seemed, by their looks, ratber more willing i 
foi^l that they had an appetite, than gain one 
I sat don-n on one of tbe benches, at the other end 
of which WHS seated a man in very sliabliy clothes. 

We eoniinned to groan, to hem, and to cough, 
as usual upon such occasions ; and at tost ventured 
upon conversation. " I beg pardon, sir," cried I, 
" but I think I have seen you before ; your face 
is familiar U> me." — " Yes, air," replied he. " " 
have a good familiar face, as my friends tell m . 
I am as well known in every town ui England, 
as tile dromedary or live crocodile. You must 
understand, sir, that I have blieii these sixteen 
years Merry Andi¥W to a puppet-show : last Bar- 
tholomew Fair my master and I quarrelled, beat 
each other, and parted ; he to sell his puppets Ic 
the pincushion -makers in Bosemary Lane, and I 
to starve in St. James's Park," 

" I am sorry, sir. that a person of your appear- 
ance should labour under any difficulties. "-—>■ Oh,_ 
sir," returned he, " my appearance is vel7 much 
at your service ; but llmugli I cannot boast of 
eating much, yet there are few that are merrier : 
if I hod twenty thousand a-year 1 should be very 
merry : and, thank the Fates, though not worth a 
groat, I am very merry still. If I have three- 

Eence in my pocket, 1 never refuse to be my thi^e- 
allpeoce ; and if I have no money, I ni 
to be treated by any that are kind enongb to pay 
my reckoning. What think you, sir, of a steak 
and a tankaH I Yun shall treat me no , 
will treat yon again, when 1 lind you in Ibe Park 
in love with eating, and without money lo pay for 

As I never refuse a small expense for the sake 
of a merry companion, we mstantly adjourned ' 
a neighbouring ale-bouse, and in a fewmome 
had afrothing tankard and a smoking steak spread 
on the table before us. It is impossible to eipi-ees 
how muoh the sight of suc]i good cheer improved 
my companion's Tivacity. " I like this dinner, 
air," saya he, " for three reasons r fii-st, bi 
am naturally fond of beef ; secondly, because I 
am hungi7 ; and, thirdly and bietly, because I get 
it r<ir nothing : no meat eats so sweet as that for 
wJiich we do not pay." 

fell lo, oud his appetite sc 
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to correspond with his inclination. After dinner 
was over, he observed that the steak was tough : 
"and yet, sir,** returns he, "bad as it was, it 
seemed a rump- steak to me. Oh, the delights of 
poverty and a good appetite ! We beggars are 
the very fondlings of Nature ; the rich she treats 
like an arrant step-mother ; they are pleased with 
nothing : cut a steak from what part 3'ou will, and 
it is insupportably tough ; dress it up with pickles, 
and even pickles cannot procure them an appetite. 
But the whole creation is filled with good things 
for the beggar ; Calvert's butt out-tastes Cham- 
pagne, and Sedgeley*s home-brewed excels Tokay. 
Joy, joy, my blood ! though our estates lie no- 
where, we have fortunes whei-ever we go. If an 
inundation sweeps away half the grounds of 
Cornwall, I am content — I have no lands there ; 
if the stocks sink, that gives me no uneasiness — 
I am no Jew.'* The fellow's vivacity, joined to 
his poverty, I own, raised my curiosity to know 
somethutg of his life and circumstances ; and I 
entreated that he would indulge my desire. " That 
I will, sir,** said he, " and welcome ; only let us 
drink to prevent our sleeping : let us have another 
tankard while we are awake— -let us have another 
tankaixl ; for ah, how charming a tankard looks 
when full ! 

" You must know, then, that I am very well 
descended ; my ancestors have made some noise 
in the world ; for my mother cried oysters, and 
my father beat a drum : I am told we have even 
had some trumpeters in our family. Many a 
nobleman cannot show so respectable a genealogy ; 
but that is neither here nor there. As I was their 
only child, my father designed to breed me up to 
his own employment, which was that of a drum- 
mer to a puppet-show. Thus the whole employ- 
ment of my younger years was that of intei-preter 
to Punch and King Solomon in all his Glory. But 
though my father was very fond of instructing me 
in beating all the marches and points of war, I 
made no very great progress, because I naturally 
had no ear for music ; so at the age of fifteen, 
I went and listed for a soldier. As I had ever 
hated beating a drum, so I soon found that I dis- 
liked carrying a musket also ; neither the one 
trade nor the other was to my taste, for I was by 
nature fond of being a gentleman : besides, I was 
obliged to obey my captain : he has his will, I 
have mine, and you have yours ; now I very rea- 
sonably concluded, that it was much more com- 
fortable for a man to obey his own will than 
another's. 

** The life of a soldier soon, therefore, gave me 
the spleen. I asked leave to quit the service, but 
as I was tall and strong, my captain thanked me 
for my kind intention, and said, because he had a 
regard for me, we should not part. I wrote to 
my father a very dismal penitent letter, and de- 
sired that he would raise money to pay for my 
discharge ; but as the good old man was as fond 
of drinking as I was, — sir, my service to you, — 
and those who are fond of drinking never pay for 
other people's discharges ; in short, he never an- 
swered my letter. What could be done ? If I 
have not money, said I to myself, to pay for my 
discharge, I must find an equivalent some other 
way ; and that must be by running away. I de- 
serted, and that answered my purpose every bit 
as well as if 1 had bought my discharge. 



" Well, I was now fairly rid of my military em- 
ployment ; I sold my soldier's clothes, bought 
worse, and, in order not to be overtaken, took the 
most unfrequented roads possible. One evening, 
as I was entering a village, I perceived a man 
whom I afterwards found to be the curate of the 
parish, thrown from his horse in a miry road and 
almost smothered in the mud. He desired mj 
assistance ; I gave it, and drew him out with some 
difficulty. He thanked me for my trouble, and 
was gouig off, but I followed him home, for I loved 
always to have a man thank me at his own door. 
The curate asked a hundred questions ; as, whose 
son I was ; from whence I came ; and whether I 
would be faithful. I answered him greatly to his 
satisfaction, and gave myself one of the b^ cha- 
racters in the world for sobriety, — mt, I have the 
honour of drinking your health,— discretion, and 
fidelity. To make a long story short, he wanted 
a servant, and hired me. With him I lived but 
two mouths ; we did not much like each other : 
I was fond of eating, and he gave me but little to 
eat ; I loved a pretty girl, and the old woman, my 
fellow-servant, was ill-natured and ugly. As they 
endeavoured to starve me between them, I made 
a pious resolution to prevent their conunltting 
murder : I stole the eggs as soon as they were 
laid ; I emptied every unfinished bottle that I 
could lay my hands on ; whatever eatable came in 
my way was sure to disappear, — ^in short, they 
found I would not do ; so I was discharged one 
morning, and paid three shillings and sixpence for 
two months' wages. 

" While my money was getting ready, I emplojwd 
myself in making preparations for my departure. 
Two hens were hatching in an outhouse — I went 
and took the eggs from habit ; and not to separate 
the parents from the children, I lodged hens and 
all in my knapsack. After this piece of frugality, 
I returned to receive my money, and with my 
knapsack on my back, and a staff in my hand, I 
bade adieu, with tears in my eyes, to my old bene- 
factor. I had not gone far from the house when 
I heard behind me the cry of ^ Stop thief ! * but 
this only increased my despatch : it would have 
been foolish to stop, as I knew the voice could 
not be levelled at me — But hold, I think I passed 
those two months at the curate's without drinking. 
Come, the times are dry, and may this.be my poi- 
son, if ever I spent two more pious, stupid months 
in all my hfe ! 

" Well, after travelling some days, whom should 
I light upon but a company of strolling players. 
The moment I saw them at a distance, my heart 
warmed to them ; I had a sort of natural love for 
everything of the vagabond order. They were 
employed in settling their baggage, which had been 
overturned in a narrow way : I offered my assist, 
ance, which they accepted ; and we soon became 
so well acquainted, that they took me as a servant. 
This was a paradise to me ; they sang, danced, drank, 
ate, and travelled, all at the same time. By the 
blood of all the Mirabels ! I thought I had never 
lived till then ; I grew as merry as a grig, and 
laughed at every word that was spoken. They 
liked me as much as I liked them : I was a very 
good figure, as you may see ; and though I was 
poor, I was not modest. 

" I love a straggling life above all things in the 
world ; sometunes g<XKl, sometimes bad ; to be 



nu to-dny, and cold to-morrow ; to eat wlicn 
e cui get it, and drink wlien — ^e tankard is 
out — it BtKudH before me. We anired tliat even- 
.t Tenterden, and took a large rcwm at the 
6re}'hound, where we ceeolved to exhibit Uomeo 
and Juliet, with the fiuenil proceBsiou, the grave, 
and the garden Bceoe. Romeo was to be per- 
fnrmed bya gentlemaD from the Theutre-ILofal iu 
Drury-Lane ; Juliet, by a kdy who had never 
appeared on any stuge before ; and I was to bhuIT 
the candles ; all excullent in our way. We had 
figures enough, buC the diffleulty was to dress 
them. The same coat that served Romeo, turned 
with the blue lining outwards, served for his friend 
Mercutio ; a large piece of empe sufficed at once 
for Juliet's petticoat and pall ; a pestle and mor- 
tar, from a neighbouring apothecary's, answered 
all the purposes of a bell ; and our landlord's 
oiiii family, wrapped iu white sheets, served to 
till up the procBBBion. In short, there were but 
three figures among ns that might he ssid to be 
dressed with any propriety — I mean the nurse, 
the Alat-ved apolhceary, and myself- Our p<^- 
' roianee gave nniverssl saliafaotioii ; tlie whole 
idience were enchanted with our powers. 
" There is one way by wMch a strolling phiyer 
lay be ever secure of success ; that ia, in our 
theatrical way of expressing it, to make a great 
deal of the character. To speak and act as in 
nmon life, is not playing, nor is it what people 
na to see : natural speaking, like sweet wine, 
u gUhly over the palate, and scarcely leaves any 
te behind it ; but being high in a part resem- 
bles vin^r, whicb grates upon tlie taste, and one 
feels it while he is drioking. To please in town 
r country, tie way is to cry, wring, cringe into 
tliiudes, mark the emphwis, slap the pockets, 
nd labour like one in the fallbg sickness ; that 
is the way to work for applause — tliat is the way 
to gain it, 

"As we received much reputation for our skill 
on this first exhibition, it was but natural for me 
to ascribe part of the success to myself : I snuffed 
the candles, and let me tell yon, that withant a 
candte-suuffei', Uio piece would lose half its embet- 
lisfaments. In this maimer we continued a fort- 
night, and drew tolerable houses, but the evening 
before our intended departure, we gave out our 
very best piece, iu which all our strength was to 
be eierted. We hod great expectalions from 
this, and even doubled onr prices, when, behold 1 
one of the principal actors fell ill of a violent fever. 
This was a stroke like thunder to our little com- 
pany : they wereresolved to go in a body, toscold 
the man for falling sick at so incanveniont a time, 
and that, too, of a disorder tliat threatened to be 
expensive : I seized the moment, and offered to 
act the part myself in his stead. The cose was 
desperate : they accepted my offer ; and I accord- 
ingly sat down, with the part in my hand, and a 
taokard before me, — sir, your health, — ond studied 
the character, whicb was to bo rehearsed the next 
day, and played soon after. 

"I found my memory excessively helped by 
drinking : I itkmed my part with aalonishmg 
rapidity, and bade adieu to snuffing candlos ever 
after. I fuuud that Nature had designed me for 
e noble employments, and I was resolved 



in order to rehearse ; and I k 



d my compa- 



nions— masters now no longer — of the surprising 
change I felt within me. 'Let the sick man,' 
said I, ■ be under no uneasiness tu get well again : 
I'll fill his place to universal satitfaolion : ha may 
even die if he thinks proper ; I'll engage that he 
shall never he missed,' 1 reheai«ed before them, 
strutted, ranted, and reoeived applause. They 
soon gave out that a ue» aetor of eminence was 
to apiiaar, and immediately all tlie genteel piaoes 
wei-e bespoke. Before I ascended the stage, how- 
ever, I concluded within myself, that as I brought 
money to the house I ought to have my share in 
the profits. ' Gentleman,' said I, addreamng our 
company, ' I don't pretend to direct von : far be 
it from mo to treat you with so much mgratitude : 
you liave published my name in the bills witfa the 
utmost good-nature, and, as affairs stand, cannot 
act without me ; so, gentlemen, la show you ray 
gratitude, I expect to be paid tor my acting as 
much OS any of you, otherwise 1 declare off ; I'll 
brsndisli my snuffers and clip candles as usual.' 
This was a very dissgreeahle prnpcaa!, but they 
found tlLat it was Impossible to refuse it ; it was 
irresistible— it was adamant ; they consented, and 
I went on as King Bajozet — my frowning brows 
bound with a stocking stuffed into a turhui, while 
on my captive arms I brandished a jack-chain. 
Nature seemed to have fitted me for the pact ; I 
was tall and had a loud voice ; my very entrance 
excited universal apphiuse i 1 looked round on the 
audieuce with a smile, and made a most low and 
graceful bow, for tliat is the rule among us. As 
It was a very passionate part, I invigorated my 
spirits with three full glosses-- the taokard is 
almost out — of brandy. By Alia t it is almost 
inconceivable how I wentthi-ongh it ; Tamerlane 
was but a fool to mo ; thoagh he was sometiiaes 
loud enough too, yet I was still louder than he ; 
but then, beiddes, I had attitudes in abundance : 
in geueral I kept my arms folded up thus, upon 
the pit of my slomaeh ; it is the way at Drury- 
laue, and has always a fine effect. The taokard 
would sink to the bottom before I could get 
through half of my mei-ita : in short, I come off 
like a prodigy ; and snch was ray success, that 
could ravish the laurels even from a siiloin i 
beef. The principal ladies and gentlemen of the 
town came to me, after the play was over, to com 
plimenl me upon my saccess : one praised m; 
voice, another my person. ' Ujion my word,' says 
the Squire's lady, ' he will make one of the fii 
actors in Europe : I say it, and 1 think I 
something of a judge.' Praise in the begionin 
agreeable enough, and we receive it as a favo 
but when it coraes in great quantities, we r^ord 
it only as a debt, which nothing but our mer 
could extort : instead of llianking them, 1 ii; 
ternallj apphiuded myself. We were d(«ired t 
give our piece a second time : we obeyed ; and 
was applauded even more than before. 

" At last we left the town, in order to be at 
horse-race at some distance from thence. I sha 
never think of Tenterden without tears of grati- 
tude and respect. The ladies and gentlemen 
there, take my word for it, are very good judges 
of plays and actors — come, let us drink their 
healths, if you please, sir. We quitted the town, 
I say ; and there was a wide difference between 
my coming in and going out : I entered the town 
a caudle-snuffer, and I quilted it a hero I Soeb 
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is the world : little to-day, and great to-morrow. 
I eould say a great deal more upon that subject- 
something truly sublime, upon the ups and downs 
of fortune ; but it would give us both the spleen, 
and so I shall pass it over. 

*The races were ended before we arrired at 
the next town, which was no small disappointment 
to our company ; however, we were resolved to 
take all we could get. I played capital characters 
there too, and camo off with my usual brilliancy. 
I sincerely believe I should have been the first 
actor in Europe, had my growing merit been 
properly cultivated ; but there came an unkindly 
tro^ which nipped me in the bud, and levelled 
me once more down to the common standard of 
humanity. X played Sir Harry Wildair ; all the 
country ladies were charmed : if I but drew out 
my snuff-box, the whole house was in a roar of 
rapture ; when I exercised my cudgel, I thought 
they would have fallen into convulsions. 

*• There was here a lady who had received an 
education of nine months in London, and this 
gave her pretensions to taste, which rendered her 
the indisputable mistress of the ceremonies wher- 
ever she came. She was informed of my merits ; 
everybody praised me, yet she refused at first 
going to see me perform. She could not conceive, 
she said, anything but stuff from a stroller ; talked 
something in praise of Oarrick, and amazed the 
ladies with her skill in enunciadons, tones, and 
cadences. She was at last, however, prevailed 
upon to go ; and it was privately intimated to me 
what a judge was to be present at my next ex- 
hibition. However, no way intimidated, I came 
on in Sir Harry, one hand stuck in my breeches, 
and the other in my bosom, as is usual at Drury- 
lane ; but instead of looking at me, I perceived 
the whole audience had their eyes turned upon 
the lady who had been nine months in London ; 
from her they expected the decision which was to 
secure the general's trunchc^on in my hand, or 
sink me down into a theatrical letter-carrier. I 
opened my snuff-box, took snuff; the lady was 
solemn, and so were the rest : I broke my cudgel 
on Alderman Smuggler's back ; still gloomy, me- 
lancholy all — the lady gi*oaned and shrugged her 
shoulders: I attempted, by laughing myself, to 
excite at least a smile ; but the devil a check 
could I perceive wrinkled into sympathy : I found 
it would not do. All my good-humour now be- 
came forced ; my laughter was converted into 
hysteric grinning ; and while I pretended spirits, 
my eye showed the agony of my heart : in 8hoi*t, 
the lady came with an intention to be displeased, 
and displeased she was ; my fame expired ; I am 
here, and — the tankard is no more l" 



ESSAY vn. 

RUiiSS XNJOINBD TO BB 0B8XRV£I> AT A RUSSIAN A46KNBLV. 

When Catharina Alexowna was made Empress 
of Russia, the women were in an actual state of 
bondage ; but she undertook to introduce mixed 
assemblies, as in other parts of Europe ; she 
altered the women's dress by substituting the 
fashions of England ; instead of furs, she brought 
in the use of taffeta and damask ; and comets and 
commodes, instead of caps of sable. The women 



DOW found themselves no longer shut up in sepa- 
rate apartments, but saw company, visited each 
other, and were present at every entertainment 

But as the laws to thb effect were directed to a 
savage people, it is amusing enough to see the 
manner in which the ordinances ran. Assemblies 
were quite unknown among them ; the Czarina 
was satisfied with introducing them, for she found 
it impossible to render them polite. An ordinance 
was therefore published, according to their notions 
of breeding, which, as it is a curiosity, and has 
never before been printed that we luiow of, we 
shall give our readers : 

^ I. The person at whose house the assembly is 
to be kept, shall signify the same by hanging out 
a bill, or by giving some other public notice, by 
way of advertisement, to persons of both sexes. 

^11. The assembly shall not be open sooner 
than four or five o*clock in the afternoon, nor 
continue longer than ten at night. 

** 111, The master of the house shall not be 
obliged to meet his guests, or conduct them out, 
or keep them company ; but, though he is exempt 
from all this, he is to find them chairs, candles, 
liquors, and all other necessaries that company 
may ask for : he is likewise to provide them with 
cards, dice, and every necessai^y for gaming. 

"IV. There shall be no fixed hour for coming 
or going away ; it is enough for a person to appear 
in the assembly. 

" V. Every one shall be free to sit, walk, or 
game, as he pleases ; nor shall any one go about 
to hinder him, or take exceptions at what he does, 
upon pain of emptying the great eagle (a pint 
bowl full of brandy)*; it shall likewise be sufficient, 
at entering or retiring, to salute the company. 

** V I . Persons of distinction, noblemen, superior 
officers, merchants, and tradesmen of note, head 
workmen, especially carpenters, and persons 
employed in chancery, are to have liberty to 
enter the assemblies ; as likewise their wives and 
children. 

" VIL A particular place shall be assigned the 
footmen, except those of tlie house, that there 
may be room enough in the apartments designed 
for the assembly. 

"VIIL No ladies are to get drunk upon any 
pretence whatsoever ; nor shall gentlemen be 
drunk before nine. 

"IX. Ladies who play at forfeitures, questions 
and commands, &c., shall not be riotous : no 
gentleman shall attempt to force a kiss, and no 
person shall offer to strike a woman in the assem- 
bly, under pain of future exclusion." 

Such are the statutes upon this occasion^ which, 
in their very appearance, carry an air of ridicule 
and satire. But politeness must enter every 
country by degrees ; and these rules resemble the 
breeding of a clown, awkward but sincere. 



ESSAY VIII. 

OJf THE FRAILTY OF HAN— A BIOGRAPHICAL MKUOIR, 6LV- 
F08SD TO BB WRTTTiBN BY THE ORDTNARY OF KEWSATB*. 

Man is a most frail being, incapable of directing 
his steps, unacquainted with what is to happen in 

• This biogrnphy gives but tao Unie a picture of the 
character of Theophilus Cfbbcr, the son of the well 
known CoUcy Gibber. He pursued bis father^s imxfesskm. 
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life ; nnil perhapa no moii ia a, more nmnifesl 
ace vS ilie truth of this muHLin tiiau Mr. T. 
Gibber, just iiow gane out of tile world. Such a 
Xy uf tuTDs of iortDaB, jet Bueh h pGraevenaic 
limit} of conduct, appears in all that happened 
ill hi0 short spfl,a, that the whole may bo Uioktid 
upon OB one i-egular confuBion, ; ererj action of 
bis life wua matter of wonder and siirpriae, and 
Lie dti&th waB an aatonialunent. 
I This gentlemaa wan boru uf creditable porenta, 
I who gave him a very good eduuntion, and a gi'eat 
deal of good leoruitig, eo that he could read and 
Tito before be was sijiteen. However, he early 
iacovered an iacdination to follow lewd eaui'sea ; 
e refused to lake the advice of hla uu'enta, and 
pursued the beut of his inolinaUon ; he played at 
cards od Sundaya i called himself a geutleiiuin ; 
' )U nut with bia mother and laundress ; and, even 
1. these eatly days, bia fatlier was frequently 
heard M observe, that young The. would be 

Aa he advanced in years, he grew more fond of 

Elsaanre ; woold eat an ortolan ifor dinner, though 
e b^ged the guinea that bought it; aiid was 
;ice known. lo give Lhree pounds for a, pUle of 
gr*en peua, which he had eoUecIod ovar-iiiglil " " 
ch.ii'iCy fur a, friend in dintrefs i he ran into it 
wiUi everybody tliat would tcuat him, and no 
could " build a BCua<Hi " better than he ; eo tlial 
last his creditors ewore, with one acoord, that Tl 
would ba hanged. 

But as getting into debt by a niaa who had 
visible means but impudence for a suIiHisteBee, 
a thing tliat every reader is not acquainted wii 
I must explain Ibis point a little, and that tu I 
BatisfactioD. 

Tliere ai-e tlicce ways of getting into debt ; first, 
hj pushing a facet sathus, " Vou, Mr. Lutestring, 
send me home six yards of that paduaaoy, damme \ 
hut, harkee, don't think I ever intend lo pay you 
for it, damme." At this the mercer laughs 
heartily, cuts off the paduoaoy, and sends it hume; 
nor is he, till too late, surprised to Jind the gentle, 
man had said nothing but the truth, and kept bis 
word. 

The second method of running into debt is 
called fiaeering i which is getting goods made up 
in such a fuabioii as to be nnSi for every oilier 
purehaaer ; and if the trndosman refuBes lo give 
them ou ereJit, then threaten U) leave ihem uikiu 
his hands. 

But tile third and beat method is called, " being 
Che good castomor," The geutlenun Sist huyi! 
Botne triHe, and pays for it lu ready money ; he 
comes a few days after with nothing about him 
but bank-bills, and buvs, we will suppose, a six- 
penny tweezer-case ; tbe bills are too great to be 
changed, so he proniiaea to return punctually the 
day after and pay for what he liaa bought, In 
this jiromiee he is punctual, and this is repeated 

d«tf1uL4 iiS principle, huS posBMBed of ijoniiuniniflrfl 
ptiddbH, he dojcd tlie opInldTI of Bbe WDrJd end gnjni.-d 

exiMJlHit aotri!4 uid beautiful woman, bos bluckened 



a IteLond, wherfi he bad 
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■ eight or ten times, till his faoe ia well knowi 

d ho has got at last the character of a good 

stomer ; by tliis means he gets credit for so 

thing uonaiderable, and then never pays for it 

In all tliis, the young man wba is (he unhappy 

bject of our pi-esent refleetiuus was very expert ; 

id eould laee, fineer, and bring ouetom to a simp 

with any man in England : none of his companion 

could exceed him in tliis ; and his very compuiioD 

last said, that Tile, would be hanged. 

As lie grew old, he grew never the better : h 

loved ortolans aud green peas as before : h 

drank gi-avy soup when lie could get it,>jid always 

thonglit his oysteii tasted best when he got thoDi 

for Dotbing, or, which was just the same, wlieu he 

bought (heiu upon tick : thus the old man kept up 

the vices of the youth, and what he wanted in 

power, he made up by inclination ; so that all the 

world thought that old The. would be hanged. 

And now, reader, 1 liava bruui{ht him lo hi 
last scene— a scene where, perhaps, my duty 
should have obliged me to assist. You expect, 
perhaps, hia dying words, and the tender farewell 
he took of hia wife and children s you expect an 
account of his caiGii and white gloves, his pious 
ejoculaljoas, and tlie papers he left behind him. 
In this 1 cannot indulge your curiosity ; for, oh I 
the mj^teries of Fate, The. was drowned 1 

" Reader," as Hervey saitli, " pause and ponder, 
and ponder and pause ; who knows what thy own 
end may be l" 



I liKE the liberty lo coramunieale to the public 
a few loose thoughts upon a Bubjucl wliich, though 
oflen handled, has not yet, in my opinion, been 
fully diseuEsed ; 1 mean, national coucord, or 
uunolmity, which in this kingdom has been gene- 
rally Goneidered as a bare pnssibility, tlut existed 
nowhere but in speculation. Such a tiiiion is |>er- 
haps neither to lie expected nor wished for u' ■ 
country whose liberty depends rather upon ' 
genius of the people than upon any precautii 
which they have taken in a constitutional way for 
tbe guard and preservation of this inestimable 
hleesmg. 

There is a very honest gentleman, with whom 
I have been acquainted these tliirty yeais, during 
which there has not been one speech uttered 
against the ministry in parliament, nor struggle 
at an election for a burgess M seiTO in the House 
uf Commons, nor a pamphlet published in oppow- 
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a private censure passed inhis hearingupon 

the miacoiiduct of any person concerned in public 
aflairB, hut he is immediately alarmed, and loudly 
exolaima against such factious doings, in order to 
set the people by the ears together at ench a deli- 
cate junctoTB. " At auy other time^" says he, 
" euob oppoaiUon might not be itni>raper, and 1 
don't question llie facta that ore alleged ; but at 
tliis crisis, sir, to inflame the nation, the mon de- 
serves to be punished as a ti'ailur tu bis country." 
I u a word, acoordiog to this gentleman's opinion, 
the natiuu has been in a violent orieis at auy ■' — 
these thii'ty years ; aad were it powible fur 
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to live another century, he would never find any 
period at which a roan might with safety impagn 
the infallibility of a minister. 

The case is no more than this : my honest 
friend has invested his whole fortune in the stocks, 
on Government security, and trembles at every 
whiff of popular discontent. Were every British 
subject of the same tame and timid disposition. 
Magna Charta (to use the coarse phrase of Oliver 
Cromwell) would be no more regarded by an am- 
bitious prince than Magna F — ta, and the liberties 
of England expire without a groan. Opposition, 
when restrained within due bounds, is the salubri- 
ous gale that ventilates the opinions of the people, 
which might otherwise stagnate into the most 
abject submission. It may be said to purify the 
atmosphere of politics ; to dispel the gross vapours 
raised by the influence of ministerial artifice and 
corruption, until the constitution, like a mighty 
rock, stands full disclosed to the view of every 
individual who dwells within the shade of its 
protection. Even when this gale blows with 
augmented violence, it generally tends to the 
advantage of the commonwealth : it awakes the 
apprehensions, and consequently arouses all the 
faculties of the pilot at the helm, who redoubles 
his vigilance and caution, exerts his utmost skill, 
and, becoming acquainted with the nature of the 
navigation, in a little time learns to suit his can- 
vas to the roughness of the sea, and the trim of 
the vessel. Without these intervening storms of 
opposition to exercise his faculties, he would be- 
come enervated, negligent, and presumptuous ; 
and, in the wantonness of his power, trusting to 
some deceitful calm, perhaps hazard a step that 
would wreck the constitution. Yet there is a 
measure in all things. A moderate frost will 
fertilize the glebe with nitrous particles, and de- 
stroy the eggs of pernicious insects that prey upon 
the infancy of the year ; but if this frost increases 
in severity and duration, it will chill the seeds, 
and even freeze up the roots of vegetables ; it will 
check the bloom, nip the buds, and blast all the 
promise of the spring. The vernal breeze that 
drives the fogs before it, that brushes the cobwebs 
from the boughs, that fans the air, and fosters 
vegetation, if augmented to a tempest, will strip 
the leaves, overthrow the tree, and desolate the 
garden. The auspicious gale before which the 
trim vessel ploughs the bosom of the sea, while 
the mariners are kept alert in duty and in spirits, 
if converted into a hurricane, overwhelms the 
crew with terror and confusion. The sails are 
rent, the cordage cracked, the masts give way ; 
the master eyes the havoc with mute despair, and 
the vessel founders in the storm. Opposition, 
when confined within its proper channels, sweeps 
away those beds of soil and banks of sand which 
corruptive power had gathered ; but when it over- 
flows its banks, and deluges the plain, its course 
is marked by ruin and devastation. 

The opposition necessary in a free state, like 
that of Great Britain, is not at all incompatible 
with that national concord which ought to unite 
the people on all emergencies, in which the general 
safety is at stake. It is the jealousy of patriotism, 
not the rancour of party — the warmth of candour, 
not the virulence of hate — a transient dispute 
among friends, not an implacable feud that admits 
of no reconciliation. The history of all ages teems 



with the fatal effects of internal discord ; and 
were history and tradition annihilated, common 
sense would plainly point out the mischiefs that 
must arise from want of harmony and national 
union. Every schoolboy can have recoarse to the 
fable of the rods, which, when united in a bundle^ 
no strength could bend ; but when separated into 
single twigs, a child eould break with 



ESSAY X. 



WKUAUt wARai<»a. 



I HAVE spent the greater part of my life in 
making observations on men and things^ and in 
projecting schemes for the advantage of my eoiui- 
try ; and though my labours meet with an ungrate- 
ful return, I wili still persist in my endeavours 
for its service, like that venerable, unshaken, and 
neglected patriot, Mr. Jacob Henriquez, who^ 
though of the Hebrew nation, hath exhibited a 
shining example of Christian fortitude and perse- 
verance *. And here my conscience urges me to 
confess, that the hint upon which the following 
proposals are built, was taken from an advertise- 
ment of the said patriot Henriquez, in which he 
gave the pubhc to understand, that Heayen had 
indulged him with ^ seven blessed daughters." 
Blessed they are, no doubt, on account of their 
own and their father*s virtues ; but more blessed 
may they be, if the scheme I offer should be 
adopted by the legislature. 

The proportion which the number of females 
born in these kingdoms bears to the male children 
is, I think, supposed to be as thirteen to fourteen ; 
but as women are not so subject as the other sex 
to accidents and intemperance, in numbering 
adults we shall find the balance on the female 
side. If, in calculating the numbers of the people, 
we take in the multitudes that emigrate to the 
plantations, whence they never return ; those that 
die at sea, and make their exit at Tyburn ; toge- 
ther with the consumption of the present war, by 
sea and land, in the Atlantic, Mediterranean, in 
the German and Indian Oceans, in Old France, 
New France, North America, the Leeward Islands, 
Grermany, Africa, and Asia, we may fairly state 
the loss of men during the war at one hundred 
thousand. If this be the case, there must be a 
superplus of the other sex, amounting to the same 
number, and this superplus will consist of women 
able to bear arms ; as I take it for granted, that 
all those who are fit to bear children are likewise 
fit to bear arms. Now, as we have seen the 
nation governed by old women, I hope to make it 
appear, that it may be defended by young women ; 
and surely this scheme will not be rejected as un- 
necessary at such a juncture f , when our armies, 
in the four quarters of the globe, are in want of 
recruits ; when we find ourselves entangled in a 
new war with Spain, on the eve of a rupture in 
Italy, and, indeed, in a fair way of being obliged 

* A man well known at this period (1768), as well as 
during many preceding years, for the numerous schemes 
he was daily offering to various ministers for the purpose 
raising money by loans, paying off the national encum- 
brances, &c. none of which, however, were ever known to 
have received the smallest acceptance. 

t In the year 1762. 



in make head aguust all the great itoteDtateB of 
Europe. 

Uut, heforo 1 unfold id; design, it may be 
neaessavy to obviute, from experience, as uell as 
argument, the ubjections tvliicb may be made to 
' dalioals frame and tender diapositloD uf the 
ale Bex, rendering them mcapable of the toils, 
inEuperably averse to the horrors, of war. 
All the world haa heard of the nntion uf Amaxoia, 
who inhibilod the hanks of the liver Thermodon, 
in Cappadocia, who expelled their men by force 
ofarms.defendcd themselves by their own prowess, 
managed the rnius of government, prosecuted (he 
operations of war, and held the other sex in the 
utmost eonlempt. We are informed liy Homer, 
that Penthesilen, queen of the Anuucons, acted as 
aoxiliary to Priam, and fell, valiantly fighting in 
his cause, before the wbJIb of Troy, ftuintus 
CurtiuB tells us, that Tlialeatria brought ona liun- 
dred nnned Ailbzous in a present to Alexander 
the Great. Diodorus Sioulus expressly says, there 
was a nation of female warriors in Africa, who 
fought against the Liljyaii Hercules. We read in 
the voyages of ColumbuB, that one of the Caribhee 
Islands was possessed by a tribe of female warriors, 
who kept all the neighbouring Indians in awe i 
but we Deed not go fui-ther than our own it|e and 
country to prove that tlie spirit and constitution 
of the fair sex are equal to the dangers and 
aOgues of war. Every novice who has read the 
Lothenljc and impartial History of the Pirates is 
veil acquainted with the exploits of two heroines, 
called Mary Read and Anne Bonny. 1 myself 
have had the honour to diink with Anne Caasier, 
alias Motlier Wade, who had distinguished herself 
among the Buccaneers of Ampriea, and in her old 
age kepi a punch-house, in Port-Hoyol, of Jamaica. 
I have likewise conversed witli Moll Davis, who 
had eerrcd as a dragoon in all Queen Anne's ware, 
and was admitted on the pension of Chelsea. The 
late war with Spain, and even the present, hath 
produced instances of females enlisting both in 
the land and sea service, and behaving with re- 
markable bravery in the disguise of the other sex. 
Ajid who lias not heard of the celebrated Jenny 
Cameron, and some other enterjirising Indies of 
North Britain, who attended a certain Adventurer 
in all his expeditions, and headed their respective 
iloua in a military character I That strength of 

1 body is often etjuol to the coarage of mind im- 
planted in the fair sex, will not be denied by those 

I who have seen the waterwomen of Plymouth ; the 
female dredgers of Ireland, Wales, and Scotland ; 
tlie fisliwomeu of Billingsgate ; the weedets, pod- 
dera, and hoppers, who Bwnrni in the fields ; 
and the bunters who swagger in the streets at 
Lnndon ; not to mention the indefatigable trulls 
who follow the camp, and keep up with the line 
of march, though loaded with bantlings and other 
banKage. 

There is scarcely a atreot m this metropolis 
without one or more viragos, who discipline their 
huabonds and domineer over tlie whole neighbour- 
hood. Many months are not elapsed since I was 
wltneBS to a pitched battle between two athletic 
females, who fought with equal skill and fury 
until one of them gave out, alter having Kuatained 
seven ffttU on tlie hard Btonos. They were both 
stripped to the under petticoat ; their breasts 
were carefully swathed with handkerchiefB i and 
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^ of features were to be seen in either 
wheu I came up, 1 imagined the combatants were 
of the other Bex, until a byGtaiider assured me of 
iho cootrai^, giving me to understand, that the 
conqueror had lain-in about five weeks of twin- 
bastards, begot bj her seoond, who was an Irish 
chairman . When I see the avenues of the Strand 
beset every night with troops of fierce Amazons, 
who, with dr^dfnl imprecntions, stop, and beat, 
and plunder passengers, I cannot help wishing 
that such mailial talents were converted to the 
benefit of the public ; and that those who were so 
loaded with temporal fire, and so little afraid of 
Fuioing the Bonis and bodies of their fellow-citizens, 
be put in B way of turning their destructive qua- 
lities against the enemies of the nation. 

Having thus demonstrated that the fair sex are 
not deficient in strength and resolution, I would 
humbly propose, that as there is an excess on their 
side in quantity to the amonut of one hnndred 
thousand, part of that number be employed in 
recruiting the army as well as in raising thirty 
new Amazonian rcnments, to be commanded by 
females, and serve in regimentals adapted to tJieir 
sex. The Amazons of old apjiearcd with the left 
hrcast bare, an open jacket, and trowsers that 
descended no farther than the knee ; the right 
breast was destroyed, that it might not impede 
them in bending tlie bow, or darting the javelin l 
bat there is no occauon for thia cruel excision in 
the present discipline, as we have seen instances 
of women who handle the musket, without finding 
any inconvenience from that protuberance. 

As the sex love gaiety, they may be clothed in 
veelH uf pink satin, and open drawers of the same, 
with boakins on thdr feet and legs, their hair tied 
behind, and floating on their shoulderB, and their 
hats adorned with white feathers : they may be 
armed with light carbines and long bayonets, wilh- 
nnt ihp Fnciiiubrancc of swords or shoulder-belts, 
lubt but many ladies of figure and 
-■"— '-ke to raise corapaniee at their 
ided they like their colonels ; 
but I must insist upon it, if this scheme should be 
embraced, that lAr. Henriquez' " seven blessed 
dsUKhters" may be provided 
OS llie project is in some mei 
hints of that venerable patriot, i, moreover, give 
it as my opinion, that Miss Kitty Fisher* shall 
liave the command of a battalion, and the nomi- 
nation of her own ofiicera ; provided she will war- 
rant them all sound, and be content to wear proper 
badgea of distinction. 

A female brigade, properly disciplined and ac- 
coutred, would not, I am pei'anaded, be afraid to 
chaise a numerous body of the enemy, over whom 
they would have a manifest advantage i for if the 
barbarous Scythians were ashamed to fight with 
the Amazooa who invaded them, surely the Frencli, 
who pique theinselvea on their sensibili^ and de- 
votion to the fair sex, would not act upon the 
oSeuHive against a band of female walTiors, ormyed 
ia all the charms of youth and beauty. 
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IISSAY XI. 



NATIONAL PREJl-DICEfl. 



As I am one of that sauntering tribe of mortals, 
who spend the greatest part uf their time in ta- 
verns, coffee-houHOH, and other places of public 
resort, 1 liave thereby an opportunity of observing 
an infinite variety of charucters, which, to a pi'r- 
son of a contemplative turn, is a much higher 
entertainment than a view of all the curiosities of 
ai*t or nature. In one of these my late rambles, 
I accidentally fell into company with half-a-dozen 
gentlemen, who were engaged in a warm dispute 
about some political affair, the decision of which, 
as they were ecjually divided in their sentiments, 
they thought proper to refer to me, which natu- 
rally drew me in for a sliare of the conversation. 

Amongst a multiplicity of other topics, we took 
occasion to talk of the (Afferent characters of the 
several nations of Europe ; when one of the gen- 
I tlemen, cocking his hat, and assuming such an air 
, of importance as if he had possessed all the merit 
I of the English nation in his own person, declared 
that the Dutch were a parcel of avaricious 
wretches; the French a sot of flattering syco- 
phants ; that the Germans wei*o dininken sots, 
and beastly gluttons ; and the Spaniards, ]iroud, 
liaughty, and surly tyrants ; but that in bravery, 
generosity, clemency, and in every other viilue, 
tlie Englisli excelled all the rest of the world. 

This very liramed and judicious remark was 
received with a general smile of approI>ation by all 
the company— all, 1 mean, but your humble ser- 
vant, who endeavouring to keep my gravity as 
well as I could, and reclining my head upon my 
arm, continued for some time in a posture of 
affected thouglitfulnesH, as if I liad been musing 
on sometliing else, and did not seem to attend to 
tlie subject of the conversation ; hoping by these 
means to avoid tlie disagreeable n(;ce»sity of cx- 
plainuig myself, and thei'eby depriving the gentle- 
man of his imaginary liappiness. 

But my pseudo-pati'iot had no mind to let me 
escape so easily. Not satisfied that his opinion 
sliould pass without contradiction, he was deter- 
mined to have it ratified by the sufl'rago of every 
one in the company ; for which purpose, address- 
ing himself to me with an air of inexpressible 
confidence, he asked me if I was not of Uie same 
way of thinking. As I am never forward in giv- 
ing my opinion, especially when I have reason to 
believe that it will not be agreeable ; so, when I 
am obliged to give it, I always hold it for a maxim 
to speak my real seiitimentB. 1 therefore told 
him, tliat for my own part, I should not have ven- 
tured to talk in such a peremptory strain, unless 
I had made the tour of Europe, and examined the 
manners of these several nations with great care 
and accui'acy : that perhaps a more impartial 
judge would not scruple to affirm, that the Dutch 
were more frugal and industnous, the French 
more temperate and polite, the Germans more 
hardy and patient of labour and fatigue, and the 
Spaniards more staid and sedate, than the English ; 
who, tliough undoubtedly brave and generous, wore 
at tlie same time rash, headstrong, and impetuous ; 
too apt to be elated wiUi prosperity, and to despond 
in adversity. 

I could easily perceive, that all the company 



began to regard me with a jeaJoiis eye before I 
had finished my answer, which T had no sooner 
done, tlian the patriotic gentleman observed, widi 
contemptuous sneer, that he was greatly snrprind 
how some people could have the oonscience to life 
in a country they did not love, and to enjoy the 
protection of a government^ to which m their 
hearts they were inveterate enemies. Fiadiif 
that by this modest declaration of my sentimeotB 
I had forfeited the good opinion of my com|»- 
nions, and given them occasiou to call my poHtuil 
principles in question, and well knowing that it 
was in vain to argue with men who were so rerr 
full of themselves, I threw down my reekoniig 
and retired to my own lodgings, reflectmg oo the 
absurd and ridiculous nature of national prerjodiee 
and prepossession. 

Among all the famous savings of antiquity, tliere 
is none that does greater honour to the author, or 
affords greater pleasure to the reader, (at least if 
he be a person of a generous and benevolent heart,) 
than that of the philosopher, who, being asked 
what countryman he was, replied, that he was ' a 
citizen of the world." How few are there to be 
found in modem times who can say the same, or 
whose conduct is consistent with such a pro> 
fession 1 — We are now so much EDgUshnieB, 
Frenclimen, Dutchmen, Spaniards, or GermaiM, 
that we are no longer citizens of the world ; so 
much the natives of one particular spot, or mein> 
hers of one petty society, that we no longer con- 
sider ourselves as the general inhabitants of the 
globe, or members of that grand society whieh 
comprehends the whole human kind. 

Did these prejudices prevail only among the 
meanest and lowest of the people, perhaps they 
might be excused, as they luive few, if any, oppor- 
tunities of coi*recting them by reading, travelling, 
or conversing with foreigners : but the misfortune 
is, tliat they infect the minds, and influence the 
conduct, even of our gentlemen ; of those, I mess, 
who have every title to tliis appellation bat an 
exemptitm from prejudice, which, however, in my 
opinion, ought to be regarded as the charaeteris- 
tical mark of a gentleman ; for, let a man's birth 
be ever so high, his statk>n ever so exalted, or bis 
fortune over so large, yet if he is not free fron 
national and other prejudices, 1 should make bold 
to tell him, that he had a low and vulgar mind, 
and had no just claim to the character of a gentl»> 
man. And in fact, you will always find that those 
are most apt to boast of naUonal merit, who have 
little or no merit of their own to depend on ;. tlisa 
which, to be sure, nothing is more natural : the 
slender vino twists araund the stui'dy oak, for mo 
other reason in the world but because it has not 
strength sufficient to support itself. 

Should it be alleged in defence of national pre- 
judice, that it is the natural and ueoeasory growth 
of love to our country, and tliat therefore .tl|e 
former cannot be destroyed without huili^g. the 
latter, I answer that this is a gross £aUaey aad 
delusion. That it is the growtil^ of love to.-^^r 
country, I will allow ; but that it is the naiuial 
and necessary growth of it, I absolutely deny. 
Superstition and enthusiasm, too, are the growth 
of religion ; but who ever took it in his head to 
affirm, tliat they are the necessary growth of this 
noble principle 1 They are, if you will^ the has- 
tard sprouts of this heavenly pUuit, bat not .its 



lurtural and genuine branches, nnd may safely 
enuugli be Inpped off, w[t!iciut doing nny hsm 
the pnrent stouk ; dny, parbafs, till once tiiey 
lopped olF, this goodly tree cui nevor flouris! 
perfeet heaifh nnd rierrar. 

Is it not very poimblB (hit I may Iotb my i 
cfluntry, without haling the native* of other ( 
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uodnunlod resolution, . 
laws and liberty, wilhotit dea|iiMng all the r«t of 
the tvoi'ld as cowards and polIrooDH I Moat cer- 
tainly it is i and if it ware not— boC why need I 
■Uppose what is absolutely imposBiUe I — but if it 
" " ' shoald prefer the title of 



e ancient phHosopher, viz. a citizen of the worid, 
that of an Gngtlslimiin, n Frenchman, a Eum- 
an, or to any other appellation whatever. 



fuqiuB himself upon being a connoisBeur." Wiihout 
•■rigning causes for this uniTersal presumption, 
we rflalt prticeed to obBerve, that If it was attended 
with no other inconvenience than that of exposing 
the pretender to the ridipiilo of those few who can 
Sift hie pretentions, it might be UnneoeeBary to 
nndeeeive the public, or to endeavour at the 
reforruation of innoeent folly, produotire of no 
evil to the commonwealth. But in reality this 
folly i« ppoductire of manifold evils to the com- 
mnnitv. If the reputation of tssle can be ae- 
quil-ed, without the least assistance of littratnre, 
by Mftding modem poems, and seeing modom 
plays, what pereon will deny himrelf (he plensare 
of snch an easy qualifloition 1 Hence the youth 
of both eexea are debauched to diversion, and 
seduced from much more profitable occupations 
into idle endeavours after literary fame | and a 
mperficial false taste, founded on ignorance and 
conoeitjlakes possession of the pubho. Theaequi- 
aition of learning, the study of nature, is neglected 
as superfluous labour ; and tbe beat faculties of 
the mind remain UnoKerciaed, and indeed nn- 
opensd, by the power of thought and reflection. 
AIbb taste will not only diffuse itself through all 
oor amusements, hut even influence our monti 
ud political conduct ; for what is false taste, but 
want of perception to discern propriety and dis- 
tinguifdi beauty '. 

ft has oFlfn been alleged, that taste is a natural 
talent, as independent of art as strong eyes, or a 
delicate sense of smelling ; and, without all doubt, 
the principal ingredient in the composition of 
tuie, is a natural sensibility, without which it 
eaDBot exist ; but it differs from the senses in 
diis larticular, that they are huished by nature, 
whereas taate cannot be Iw^jught to perfoctbn 
without proper cultivatioti ; for taste pretends 
to judge, not only of nature, but also of art ; and 
tfiat judgment is founded upon observation and 
eomporisoD. 



What Horace han said of genius is still m 
applicable to taste : 
Naturl Beret lauOablle carmen, np arle, 
QnEBituni €11. Egn HFC studluni sine divite n^l, 
Tiaa mdo quid pmsit vldw Inifeniuin ,- alierlmila 
AKsra pnwit npaa m, et conjuiat amtc^ 



A mniualBuccDurineiicb othcifinil, FaiHCii, 

We havo seen genius shins without the help of 
art, but iatte must be cullivated by art, before it 
will pfoduce agreeable fruit. This, however, we 
must still inculcate with Qninlilian, that stody, 
precept, and observntian, will noughtavail.witlioDC 
the BBsiataaee oS nature ; — " Illudtuinea imprimis 
teelandnm est, nihil pmcepta atqua art«s valere, 
nisi adjuvante natnrh.'' 

Vet evsii though nature has done her part, by 
implanting the seeds of taste, great pains musr ' 
taken, and great skill Bxrated, in raising then 
a proper pitch of vegetation. Tile judicious tutOr 
must gradually and tenilerly unfold the mental 
facultiea of the youth committed to bU chaise. 
He muat cherish his delicate perception ; store 
his mind with proper ideas ; point out the different 
ohBDneb of observation ; teach him to compare 
objects ; to establish the limiCBof right and wrong, 
of truth and falsehood ; to distinguish beau^f^vm 
, tinsel, and grace from affectation : In a word, to 
strengthen and improve by culture, eiiperienoe, 
and instruction, those natural powers of feeling 
and aagni-ity, which constitute the fiieuliy called 
taste, and enable the professor to enjoy the de- 
lights of the belles lettres. 

We cannot agree in opinion with those who 
imagine, that nature has been equally favourable 
to all men, in conferring upon them a fundamental 
capacity, which may be improved to all (he refine- 
ment of taste and criticism. Every day's expe- 
rience convinces us of the cnntmry. Of two 
youths edncaled under the eame preceptiir, ia- 
Btmcted with the same care, and cultivated with the 
same assiduity, one shall not only comprehend, 
even anticipate the lessons of hU master, by dint of 
natural discernment, while tlie other toils in vain 
to imbibe the least tincture of instruction. Such, 
indeed, is the distinetion between genius and stu- 
pidity, which evei-y man has an opportunity of 
seeing among bis fiiends and aoquaintauce. Not 
that we ought too hastily to decide upon the na- 
tui-ai capacities of children, before we liave ma- 
ttttely considered the peculiarity of disposition, and 
the bias by which genius may he strangely warped 
fi-om the common path of education. A yooth 
incapable of retaining one rule of grammar, or of 
acquirinc tbe least knowledge of the classics, may 
nevertheless make great progrera in mathe- 
matics — nay, he may have a strong genius for the 
mathematics without being able to comprehend a 
demonstration of Euclid ; because his mind con- 
ceives in a peculiar manner, and is so uitent npon 
contemplating the object in one particular point 
of view, that it cannot perceive it in any other. 
We have known an instance of a boy, who, while 
his master complained that he luid not capa- I 
city to comprehend (he properties of a ri^t- 
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angled triangle^ had actually, in private, by the 
power of his genius, formed a mathematical system 
of his own, discoYered a series of curious theorems, 
and even applied his deductions to practical ma- 
chines of surprising construction. Besides, in the 
education of youth, we ought to remember, that 
some capacities are like the pyra pracocia, — they 
soon blow, and soon attain to all the degree of 
maturity which they are capable of acquiring ; 
while, on the other hand, tliere are geniuses of 
slow growth, that are late in bursting the bud, 
and long in ripening. Yet the first shall yield a 
faint blossom and insipid fruit ; whereas the pro- 
duce of the other shall be distinguished and ad- 
mired for its well concocted juice and exquisite 
flavour. We have known a boy of five years of 
age surprise everybody ty playing on the violin 
in such a manner as seemed to pix)miBe a prodigy 
in music. He had all the assistance that art could 
afford ; by the age of ten his genius was at the &ir/Ai^ ; 
yet after that period, notwithstanding the most in- 
tense application, he never gave the least signs of 
improvement. At six he was admired as a miracle 
of music ; at six-and-twenty he was neglected as 
an ordinary fiddler. The celebrated Dean Swift 
was a remarkable instance in the other extreme. 
He was long considered as an incorrigible dunce, 
and did not obtain his degree at the university 
but ex speciaii gratia : yet when his powers began 
to unfold, he signalised himself by a very remark- 
able superiority of genius. When a youth there- 
fore appears dull of apprehension, and seems to 
derive no advantage from study and instruction, 
the tutor must exercise his sagacity in discovering 
whether the soil be absolutely barren, or sown 
with seed repugnant to its nature, or of such a 
quality as requires repeated culture and length 
of time to set its juices in fermentation. These 
observations, however, relate to capacity in general, 
which we ouglit carefully to distinguish from taste. 
Capacity implies the power of retaining what is 
received ; taste is the power of relishing or reject- 
ing whatever is offered for the entertainment of 
the imagination. A man may have capacity to 
acquire what is called learning and philosophy ; 
but he must have also sensibility, before he feels 
those emotions with which taste receives the 
impressions of beauty. 

Natural taste is apt to be seduced and debauched 
by vicious precept and bad example. There is a 
dangerous tmsel in false taste, by which the un- 
wary mind and young imagination are often fasci- 
nated. Nothing has been so often explained, and 
yet so little understood, as simplicity in writing. 
Simplicity, in this acceptation, has a larger signi- 
fication than either the air\6ov of the Greeks, or the 
simplex of the Latins ; for it implies beauty. It is 
the airXSov koI 7)Hv of Demetrius Phalereus, the 
simplex mundiiiis of Horace, and expressed by one 
word, naivete, in the French language. It is, in 
fact, no other than beautiful nature, without affec- 
tation or extraneous ornament. In statuary, it is 
the Venus of Medicis ; in architecture, the Pan- 
theon. It would be an endless task to enumerate 
all the instances of this natural simplicity that 
occur in poetry and painting, among the ancients 
and modems. We shall only mention two ex- 
amules of it, the beauty of which consists in the 
pathetic 
Anaxagoras the philosopher, and preceptor of 



Perides, being told that both his sons were dead, 
laid his band upon his hearty and, after a short 
pause, consoled himself with a reflection couched 
in throe words, ffScty Bvi^ohs ycycio^qKc^f, ** I knew 
they were mortal." The other instance we seleet 
from the tragedy of Macbeth. The gallant Mae^ 
duff, being informed that his wife and childreD 
were munlered by order of the tyrant, pulls his 
hat over his eyes, and his internal agony bmsts 
out into an exclamation of four worda^ ^e most 
expressive perhaps that ever were uttered : ^ Ha 
has no children.''* This is the energetic language 
of simple nature, which is now grown into disre- 
pute. By the present mode of education, we are 
forcibly warped from the biaA of nature, and all 
simplicity in nuumers is rejected. We are taught 
to disguise and distort our sentiments, until the 
faculty of thinking is diverted into an unnatural 
channel ; and we not only relinquish and forget, 
but also become incapable of our original disposi- 
tions. We are totally changed into creatures of 
art and affectation. Our perception is abused, 
and even our senses are perverted. Our minds 
lose their native force and flavour. The imagina- 
tion, sweated by artificial fire, produces nought 
but vapid bloom. The genius, instead of growing 
like a vigorous tree, extending its branches on 
every side, and bearing delicious fmit, resembles 
a stunted yew, tortured into some wretched form, 
projecting no shade, displaying no flower, diffusiog 
no fragi'ance, yielding no fruit, and affording 
nothing but a barren conceit for the amusement 
of the idle spectator. 

Thus debauched from Nature, how can we relish 
her genuine productions ! As well might a man 
distinguish objects through a prism, that presents 
nothing but a variety of colours to the eye ; or a 
maid pining in the green sickness prefer a biscuit 
to a cmder. It has been often alleged, that the 
passions can never be wholly deposited ; and that, 
by appealing to these, a good writer will always be 
able to force himself into the hearts of his readers : 
but even the strongest passions are weakened — 
nay, sometimes totally extinguished — by mutual 
opposition, dissipation, and acquired insensibility. 
How often at the theatres is the tear of sympathy 
and the burst of laughter repressed by a ridiculous 
species of pride, refusing approbation to the author 
and actor, and renouncing society with the audi- 
ence 1 This seeming insensibility is not owing to 
any original defect. Nature hais stretched the 
string, Uiough it has long ceased to vibrate. It 
may have been displaced and distracted by the 
violence of pride ; it may have lost its tone through 
long disuse ; or be so twisted or overstrained as to 
produce the most jarring discords. 

If so little regard is paid to nature when she 
knocks so powerfully at the breast, she must be 
altogether neglected and despised m her calmer 
mood of serene tranquillity, when nothing appears 
to recommend her but simplicity, propriety, and 
innocence. A person must have deUci^ feeUngi^ 
that can taste the celebrated repartee in Terence: 
'^ Homo sum ; nihil humani a me alienum puto,** 
— ^^ I am a man ; therefore think I have an in- 

* This exclamation is not drawn forth by the fisarftil 
tidhigs jnst conveyed to him, bnt by Malcolm's attempt 
to oomlbrt, by suggesting revrage. In that relation it is 
perh^^ even more powerful and tonehteg than if qnken 
in reference to Macbeth. 



terest in every thing ihiit ajiicems humanily," 
A clear blue sty, spangled with stars, will prove 
■n inaipid abject to eyes accuetomeii to the glare 
of torches and tupers, gliding and glitter ; eyes 
that will turn with disgust from the green mantle 
nf the spring, so gorgeously adorned with buds and 
foliage, flowers and blossomH, to contemplate a 
gaudy siUien rol>e, striped and interseoted with 
nnfriendiy tinta, that friCter the masses of light, 
and distract the vieion, pinked inUi the most ian- 
tsstic forms, flounced and furbelowed, and fringed 
with all the littleness of art uukoown to elegance. 

Those ears that are offended by the notes of the 
thrush, the bUickbird. and the nightingale, will be 
regaled and ravished by the squeaking fiddle, 
touched by a muslciaii who has no other genius 
than that which lies in his fiugers ; Ibey will even 
be entertained with Ihe rattling of coaches, audthe 
alarming knock by which the doors of fashionable 
people are so loudly distinguished. The sense of 
emelUng, that dehghta in the scent of excremenli- 
tiouH animiif jnices, such as musk, civet, and 
urinous soils, will loath tiie fragrance of new- 
mown hay, the Bweet--bHer, the honeysuckle, and 
the rose. The organs that ars gratified with the 
taste of sickly vcnl bled inlfl a palsy, crammed 
[owls, and dropsical brawn, peas without sub- 
stance, peaches withoQt laate, and pine-apples 
without flavour, will certainly nauseate the native, 
genuine, and salutary toate of Welch beef. Ban- 
stead mutton, and bam-door fowls, whose juices 
are concoeled by a natural digestion, and whose 
flesh is consolidated hy free air and exercise. In 
auch a total perversion of the senses the idea* 
must be roisrepresented, the powers of tlie imagi- 
nation disordered, and the judgment, of conse- 
quence, unsound. The disease is attended with a 
false appetite, which (he natural food of the mind 
will not satisfy. It will prefer Ovid to Tibullus, 
and the rant of Lee to the tenderness of Otway. 
The soul sinks into a kind of sleepy idiotism, and 
is diverted by t«ys and baubles, which can only be 
pleasing to the most superfieifli curiosity. It is 
eidivened by a quick succession of trivial objects, 
that glisten and dance before the eye ; aai^ like 
an infant, is kept awake and inspirited by the 
sound of a rattle. It must not only be dozxled 
aroused, but also cheated, hurried, and per- 
plexed, by the artifice of deception, business, in- 
tricacy, and intrigue, — a kmdoflo* juggle, which 
-lay be termed the legerdemain of genius. 

In this stnte of depravity the mind cannot enjoy, 
nor indeed distingiiinh, the charms of natural and 

il beauty and decorum. The ingenuous blush 

itive innocence, the plain language of aneient 
faith and sincerity, the cheerful resignation to the 
wiil of Heaven, the mutual affco^u of the cha- 
itiee, the voluntary' respect paid to superior dig- 
lity or Btatbn, the virtue of beneficence, extended 
ven to the brute creation — nay, the very crimson 
jflovi of liealth, and swelling lines of beauty, are 
despised, detested, seomed, and ridiculed, as igno- 
rance, rudeness, rusticity, and superstition. Thus 
we see how moral and natural beauty are con- 
nected ; and of what importance it is, even to the 
formation of taste, that the maimers should be 
severely superintended. This is a task wbicli 
ought to take the tend of science ; for we will 

' ire t« say, that virtue is the foundation of 
1 or rather, that virtue and tutc are built 
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upon the same fonndation of sensibility, and ce 
not be disjoined without offering violence to Irai 
But virtue must be informed, and taste instructed, 
otherwise they will both remain imperfect and 
ineflectual : 
tlul dldlolt mtrie quid debeat, el quid unlcis, 
Quo Bit Bmore parens, noa freUr aiqimdos, et ht»p 

Pattes In brlluoi mhl duolB; il)e proteoW 
Reddere pcnoaE suit convealoilla culqua. 



He c&D dlsl^gulflh, with unfliTlag art, 
The atrofcos peculiar tit each dlfflsrent part. 
Thus wB see taste is composed of nature im- 
proved by art ; of feeling tutored by instructiuu. 



ESSAY xni. 

HiTiNQ explained what we conceive to be 

taate, and in some measure accounted for the pre- 
valence of vitiated taste, we should proceed tr 
point out the most effectual manner iQ which ] 
natural capacity may be improved into a delicacy 
of judgment, and an intimate acquaintance with 
the belles-lettres. We shall take it for granted, 
that proper means have been used to form tlie 
motmers, and attach the mind to virtue. The 
heart, cultivated by precept, and warmed by ex- 
ample, improves in sen»bili(y, which is the founda- 
tion of taste. By distinguishing the influence and 
scope of morality, and cherishing the ideas of 
benevolence, it acquires a habit of sym|<atfay, 
which (eadorly feels responsive, like the vibi iti 
of iinteons, every touch of moral beauty. Hen 
it is that a man of a social heart, entendered hy 
the practice of virtoe, is awakened to the most 
pathetic emotions hy every uncommon instanoe of 
generosity, compassion and greatness of soul. Is 
there any man so dead to sentiment, so lost to 
humanity, as to read unmnved tlie geneinns be- 
haviour of the Romans to the states of Greece, as 
it is recounted hy Livy, Or embellished by Thomson 
iu his poem of " Liberty I" Speaking of Greece in 
the decline of her power, when har freedom no 
longer existed, he says : 



He dHp phalanx pleroed 
toblblwundBFEpeird. 
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U iMt in MKifllto jny. J '* Be Ibai 

Jk: ihmt ft«fela ptatUlm'd 4iatiact ani Uad .' " 

l/tnd *n4 4I«tin«t U was again proclaiin'd ; 

jln*!. ttfil aa mi4nf|rht in thm mral ftharfe, 

Wh«n th« falc ^lorr.bert, thc^ th« wor4« deroor'd. 

Awhf!*r ttren amazemmt heM them mut?, 

Th«fi Inintlnf broarf. ttie boundlc^n rfaafnt to fai 

Fivfai nanj a thousand htarw WfCalk tpnifif I 

On erarx band rdMllow'4 to tUdkrjnf 

Tba awftllfait ara. tha rack* aad meal httit 

^'— Lika UaochanaU Utfy A««r, 

Each otiuzr ttraiDinK in a •liict embrace. 

Nor ktrafn'4 a ftlavt ; and loud accUiina. till ni^ft« 

lt/«und tli« procinMl't tent rei«^t4:d rung. 

To ofus Aer|tuiint4.Hl with the genius of Greeee, , 
th9 cliantcter and diapoftition of UiaC poUshfifl peo- | 
plo, adrninnl for sciifoce, reuowm^ for an uiiex- ! 
tinf^iiiKabl« htve of freedom, nothin}; can be more ■ 
affecting than thin inatanee of gcDeruus magnft- ; 
Turiiity of the K/>man fieople, iu reatoring tiiem j 
una«ke<l to tlie full fruition of those liberties wbieh 
they had so unfortunately Ifjst. 

The mind of aenMbility ij» e^iually stmck by the 
generous confidence of Alexander, who drinks, 
witliout hefiitation, the potion presented by his 
physician Philip, even after lie had received inti- 
mation that poison was contained in the cup : a 
noble and pathetic sceuo, which hath acrjuired new 
dignity and expression under the inimitable pencil 
of a Le Sueur. Humanity is melted into tears of 
tender admiration, by tlie deportment of Henry 
IV. of France, while his rebellious subjects com- 

felled him to form tlio blockado of his capital, 
n chastising his enemies, he could not but remem- 
ber thev wore his peojile ; and knowing they were 
nKlucod to the extremity of famine, he generously 
connived at tlio metliods practised to supply them 
with provision. Chancing one dav to meet two 
peiiKUits, who IumI lieen detected in these practices, 
as they were led to execution they implored his 
clemency, declaring in tiio sight of Heaven, they 
lud no other way to procure subsistence for their 
wives and children ; he pardoned tliem on the 
spot, and giving them all the money that was in 
his purso, ^ Henry of Uearn is ]>oor," said he ; 
'* hwtX ho more money to afford, you should have 
it : go home to your fuinilios in peace ; and re- 
member your duty to God, and your allegiance to 
your soven*ign.*' Innunierablo examples of the 
same kind nmy ))0 selecteil from history both 
ancient and modern, the study of which wo would 
therefore strenuously recommend. 

Historical knowleilgo, iude<>d, becomes necessary 
on many other aceountM, which in its pUce we will 
explain : but as the formation of the heart is of 
the ftrst oonsiiquence, and should precede tlie cul- 
tivation of. the understanding, such striking in- 
stances of superior virtue ought to be culled for 
the i>erusal of tlie young pupil, who will read them 
with eagerness, and revolve Uiem with pleasure. 
Thus the young mind bec<mies enamoured of moral 
beauty, and the pansionB are listed ou the side of 
humanity. Meanwhili*, knowledge of a different 
species will go hand in hand witli the advances of 
morality, and tlie understanding be gradually 
extended. Virtue and sentiment reoiprooally as- 
sist each other, and both conduce to the improre- 
mont of perception. While the scholar's chief 
atteutlon is employed in learning the Latin and 
Greek languogos, and this is ^neially the task of 
childhood and early youth, it is even then the 
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of tkm prsMptor to gire Us wm4 m 
far uhiiiiiiatiuii» to dineet Ms inp n w ^ &m 
meat, to pemf o«t Hm ^k^tkigoMdng wis of 
efaataeCer, and iwell apo« Urn dwnav of men] 
and intdleetaal beaatr, as they naj cfaanee to 
oeesria the olassiea that are vsed for Ins instzto- 
tioa. In readily Comelitts Vepim, ma4 PtotarEM 
Lirca, even with a Tiew to g iai iii M rf i aii imprsve- 
ment only, he will insensibly imbibe, mad Mm is 
comfiare, ideas of great iaiportBace. He w9 be- 
come enamoare<l of virtue and patriotiflnB, and ac- 
quire a detesution for viee, ct uel ty, asid conop- 
tton. The pemsal of the Romaa etory in liit 
wDzU of Floras, SaOwt, Urj, aad Tacitosy viH 
irresistibly engage hia attentieo, expand fab ce*- 
espcion, dieruh his memory, ezereiae hia Jod;- 
ment, mmI warm him witb a noble spirit of eHm- 
hition. He will eontemplato with love and adnur* 
ation tlie disinterested candour of Aristides, sar- 
named the Just, whom the gnilty cabala crif Us 
rival Themistocles exiled from hin nngratefal 
eonutry, by a sentence of ostracism. He will be 
snrpriseid to learn, that one of his fellow-citixenB, 
an illiterate artisan, bribed by his eaemiea, ehaae- 
ing to meet him in the street without knowing bis 
person, deshred he would write Ariatidea on Us 
shell (which waa the method those plebeians used 
to vote against delinquents), wh«i the innoeent 
patriot wrote his own name without eomplaint sv 
expostulation. He will with equal astomahuMat 
applaud the inflexible integrity of Fabrioius, who 
preferred the poverty of innocenee to all the pomp 
of affluence, with which Pyrrhns endearouxed to 
seduce him from the arms of his country. He 
will approve with transport the noble generosity 
of his Bonl in rejecting the propoanl of that prmoe^s 
physician, who offered to take him off by poiaoB ; 
and in sending the caitiff bound to his sovereign, 
whom ho would have so basely and cruelly be- 
trayed. 

In reading the ancient authors^ even for the 
purposes of school education, the unformed taste 
will begin to relish the irresistible energy, great- 
nese, and sublimity of Homer ; the serene majesty, 
the melody, and pathos of Virgil ; the tenderness 
of Sappho and TibuUas ; the elegance and pro* 
priety of Terence ; the grace, vivaeity, satire, and 
sentiment of Horace. 

Nothing will more conduce to the improrement 
of the schoku* in his knowledge of the languages, 
as well as in taste and morality, than his beiDg 
obliged to translate choice parts and passages of 
the most approved classios, both poetry and prose; 
especially the latter ; such as the Orations of De- 
raosihenes and Isoorates, the treatise of Longiaos 
on the Sublime, the Commentaries of Ceesar, the 
Epistles of Cicero and the younger Pliny, and the 
two eelebrated speeches in the Catilinarian eon* 
spiracy,* by Sallust By this practioe be will bs- 
oome more intimate widi the bea ut i e s of the vrii^ 
ing, and the idioms of the hmgnage, from whieh 
he translates ; at the same time, it will fonn hia 
style, and, by exercising his talent of expresaoa, 
miUce him a more perfeet master of his modisr 
tongue. Cioero tells us, that in translating two 
orations, which the most oelebvated orators of 
Oreece pronounced against each other, be per* 
formed this task, not as a servile interprater, bat 
as an orator, preserving the sentiments, farms, 
* The speeeliet of Cate and Casar. 



Mid figorea of tlie original, .but adipting the ex- 
■pTfaniiiu to tbs tHste and manners of the RomunB : 
" lu quibuB BOD verbum pro vecbo ueoesHe lubui 
redtlere, sed geuuB nmiiliim verborum vimque 
Bervavi," — " iu which 1 did not think iL vaa neeesf 
Bory la tranalate Jitprall}' woi-d for woi'd, but 1 
preeerved the natoial anil full Euope of [lie whole." 
Of die same opiniau uoe Horme, who aa/B, in hii 
Art of Poetry, — 



Nevertheless, in taking the liberty Iiere granted) 
we areaiit to run into theo^er extreme, and Bub- 
Btituteeiiuivaleot dMiughla and pii rates, till bardiy 
any features of the original romain. The meta- 
plufTB of figures, especially in poetry, ought to be 
aa religioualy preserved as the iniagcs of painting, 
which we cannot alter or exchange without de- 
stroying, or injoring at least, the character and 
style of the original. 

In this manner the preceptor will sow the 
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ind produoe perfect fruit by dint of fntnre 
care and cultivntion. In order to restrain the 
luxnriaDoy of the young itnagination, wliioh is apt 
lo run riot, to enlarge the stock of ideas, eKeroisH 
the reuou, and ripen the judgment, the pupil 
UUBt be engsged in the «everar study of science. 
He must learn geomeCcy, which Plato rcconiiiieods 
for Htrengtliening the mind, an4 enabling it to 
think with preeision. HetBU3CbeniadeaC(|iia<ntBd 
with geogi^hy and chronology, and trace philo- 
lOphy through all her branchea. Without geo- 
graphy and olirnnoiogy, he wiL not be able lo 
aciguinj a distinct idea of history ; uar judge of 
the propriety of many iiitcrealing scenes, and a 
thousand allusions, that present tbcmselves in the 
works of genius. Noliung opens the mind bo 
much as the researches of philosophy ; they in- 
q>ire -us with sublirae concoptiuns of the Creator, 
and subject, aa it were, all nature to our commini]. 
These bestow that libemJ turn of thinking, and in 
a great measure contribute to that universality in 
lanrfung, by which a man of taste ought to be 
eminently distiiiguiebed. But history is the ia- 
exfaaustibls sonroe from ivhich he will derive hia 
most usefnl knowledge respecting the progress of 
the human mind, the oonMilution of gorernment, 
tJie rise and dediiie of empires, the revolution of 
*rla, the variety of chamcter, and the vidsntudes 
of fortune. 

The knowledge of history enahleB the poet not 
only to paint chnracterB, but also to describe mi^. 
nifieent and interesting soeueaofbatiie and adven- 
ture. Not tbnt the poet or painter ought to be 
CBStrainod to the lettier of historical troth. His- 
tory repi'csenCa wliat has raally happened in na- 
ture; the olher alio exhiliit *iiat might bni-e 
baf^ened, with Buoh exsg^raticv of circumBtanco 
anil fealMre, ss may be deemed an improvement 
Mt mUure 1 hut tlis exaggeration must not be 
Darned beyond! the hounilB of probability ; and 
tlieBe, generally speaking, tlia knowledgn of his- 
taty wiU HaDFrtaiii. It would be extremely difit- 
«ulti if not iraposeibk-, to find a man sntnully 
existing, whose pi-aportJoaBidi(rald answer to those 
Vflha&wek stntue distinpiishcd by the name of 
llie ApoHo of Belwedere ; or to produea & woman 
mmilu in pmpotiiDQ ef ^m to tli» eth^ mIs- 
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brated piece called the Venus de Medicts ; there- 
fore it may be truly affirmed, thai they are not 
conformable to the real standard of nalnre ; never- 
theless, every artist will own, that they are the 
very archetypes of grace, elegance, and sjTnmetry ; 
and every judging eye must behold them with 
admiration, as improvements ou tbe lines and 
lliieamenta of nature. The truth is, Ilie sculptor 
or statuary composed the various proportions in 
nature from a great number of different subjects, 
every individual of which he found imperfect or 
defective in Bums one pnrdcliUir, though beautiful 
in all the rest ; and from these observations, cor 
rohorated by taste and judgment, he formed ai 
ideal pattern, aceording to which hia idea wa 
modelled, and produced in eieention. 

Everybody knonB the story of Zeusis, Ih 
famous painter of Ileraelea, who, according i 
Pliny, invented the ehiare oiffura.or disposition o 
light and shade, among the ancients, and excelled 
all his coulemporaries in the chromatJque, Of art 
of colouring. This great artist being employed lo 
draw a perfect beauty in the character of Heler 
to be placed in the temple of Juno, culled out fi> 
of the most beautiful damsels the city could pn 
duce, and selecting what was excellent in each, 
combined tliem in one pielure according to 
predUpoffltion of his &ney, so that it shone forth 
an amBxIng model of perfection". In likemimr 
every man of genius, regulated by tme taste, 
tcrtains in his imagination an ideal beauty, c 
oeived and cultivated as an improvement upon 
natore ! and this we refer to the article of ini 

It 1b the buaincBS of art to imitate nature, 
not with a servile pencil ; and to choose those 
altitudes and disporilions only, which are beautifijl 
and engaging. With this view, w* must avoid all 
disagreeable ptospects of nature which excite th 
ideas of abhorrenee and disgust. For example, 
painter would not find his nceolint in exlnbiting 
the resemblance of a dead carcase half consumed 
by vermin, or of swine wallowing in ordure, o 
a lieggar louBing bimaelf on a dunghill, though 
these scenes should he painted never so naturally, 
and all the world must alio* that the acerea were 
taken from nature, because the merH of the imi- 
tation would be greatly overbalanced by the Vila 
rfioice of the artist. There are ueverthEless many 
Boenes of horror, which please in the representa- 
tion, from a certain interesting greatness, whielt 
we shall endeavour to explain, when we com 
consider the sublime. 

Were We to judge every production by the 
rigorons ruieH of nature, we Bhould reject the 
Iliad of Homer, the jEneid of Virgil, and every 
celebrated tragedy of antiquity and the present 

a Hector or Tumns talking in hcxameler, oi 
Othello in bbink terse : We should condemn the 
Hercules of SiiphoclcF, and tbe Miser of Molidrc, 
because we never knew a hero so strong as "" " 
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8o sordid as the other. Bat if 
we consider poetry as an elevation of natural dia- 
logue, as a delightful vehicle for conveying the 
noblest sentiments of heroism and patriot virtue, 
to regale the sense with the sounds of musical 
expression, while the fimoy is ravished with en- 
chanting images, and the heart warmed to rapture 
and ecstacy, we must allow that poetry is a perfec- 
tion to which nature would gladly aspire ; and 
that, though it surpasses, it does not deviate from 
her, provided the characters are marked with 
propriety, and sustained by genius. Characters, 
therefore, both in poetry and painting, may be a 
little overcharged, or exaggerated, without offering j 
violence to nature ; nay, they must be exaggerated ■ 
in order to be striking, and to preserve the idea 
of imitation, whence the reader and spectator de- 
rive, in many instances, their chief delight. If 
we meet a common acquaintance in the street, we 
see him without emotion ; but should we chance 
to spy his portrait well executed, we are struck 
with pleasing admiration. In this case, the plea- 
sure arises entirely from the imitation. We every 
day hear unmoved the natives of Ireland and 
Scotland speaking their own dialects ; but should 
an Englishman mimic either, we are apt to burst 
out into a loud laugh of applause, being surprised 
and tickled by the imitation alone ; though, at the 
same time, wo cannot but allow that the imitation 
is imperfect. We are more affected by reading 
Shakspcare's description of Dover Cliff, and Ot- 
way's picture of the Old Hag*, than we should be 
were we actually placed on the summit of the one, 
or met in reality with such a beldame as the 
other ; because, in reading these descriptions, we 
refer to our own experience, and perceive with 
surprise, the justness of the imitations. But if it 
is so close as to be mistaken for nature, the plea- 
! sure then will cease, because the fiffiifirif, or imi- 
tation, no longer appears. 

Aristotle says, that all poetry and music is 
imitationf , whether epic, tragic, or comic, whether 
vocal or instrumental, from the pipe or the lyre. 
He observes, that in man there is a propensity to 
imitate, even from his infancy ; that the first per" 
oeptions of the mind are acquired by imitation ; 
and seems to think, that the pleasure derived from 
imitation is the gratification of an appetite im- 
planted by nature. We should rather think the 
pleasure it gives arises from the mind's contem- 
plating that excellency of art, which thus rivals 
nature, and seems to vie with her in creating such 
a striking resemblance of her works. Thus the 
arts may be justly termed imitative, even in the 
article of invention : for, in forming a character, 
contriving an incident, and describing a scene, he 
must still keep nature in view, and refer every 
particular of his invention to her standard ; other- 
wise his production will be destitute of truth and 
probability, without which the beauties of imita- 
tion cannot subsist. It will be a monster of 
incongruity, such as Horace alludes to, in the 
beginning of his Epistle to the Pisos : 

Humano capiti cervicem pictor equf nam 
Jungere si velit, et vnrins inducere plumas 

~ * In The Orphan. 

i* *Eiroiro(ca 8)) koI ^ r^s rpaytpiias wotnirify Iht 8^ 
icwfi^dla Kol ^ litdupafA$oiroiriTiK^, wal rfjs avAiriic^s ^ 
wKtiarii Ka\ KiBapitrriiefiSy waaeu ffroyxdvovaw oZaai 



Uadiqne eolUtto membris, ut tarfrftur atnnn 
Dednat in piKem, mnlier f Mmosa mpeme ; 
Bpeotatom admiaii liaam toneatis, amici ? 

BuppoM a painter, to a human head 
Should join a hone's neck, and wildly spread 
The varioue plumage kA the featho^d kind 
O'er limbs of different beasts, absurdly join*d ; 
Or if he gave to view a beauteous maid. 
Above the waist with every charm array'd. 
Should a foul fish her lower parts unfold. 
Would you not laugh such pictures to behold? 

The magazine of nature supplies all those hnsges 
which compose the most beautiful imitations. 1^ 
the artist examines occasionally, as he would con- 
sult a collection of masterly sketches ; and select- 
ing particulars for his purpose^ mingles the ideas 
with a kind of enthusiasm, or rh 0€[oy, which is 
that gift of Heaven we call genius, and finallj 
produces such a whole^ as commands admiration 
and applause. 



ESSAY XIV. 

oaioof or pobtrv. 

The study of polite literature is generally sup- 
posed to include all the liberal arts of poetry, 
painting, sculpture, music, eloquence, and archi- 
tecture. All these are founded on imitation ; and 
all of them mutually assist and illustrate each 
other. But as painting, sculpture, ma«e, and 
architecture, cannot be perfectly attained without 
long practice of manual operation, we shall dis- 
tinguish them from poetry and eloquence, which 
depend entirely on the faculties of the mind ; and 
on these last, as on the arts which immediately 
constitute the belles-lettres, employ our atten- 
tion in the present inquury : or, if it should run to 
a greater length than we propose, it shall be con- 
fined to poetry alone ; a subject that comprehends 
in its full extent the province of taste, or what is 
called polite literature ; and differs essentially 
from eloquence, both in its end and origin. 

Poetry sprang from ease, and was consecrated 
to pleasure ; whereas eloquence arose from ne- 
cessity, and aims at conviction. When we say 
poetry sprang from ease, perhaps we ought to 
except that species of it which owed its rise to 
inspiration and enthusiasm, and properly belonged 
to the culture of religion. In the first ages of 
mankind, and even in the original state of nature, 
the unlettered mind must have been stmck with 
sublime conceptions, with admiration and awe, by 
those great phenomena, which, thouffh every day 
repeated, can never be viewed without internal 
emotion. Those would break forth in exclama- 
tions expressive of the passion produced, whether 
surprise or gratitude, terror or exultation. The 
rising, the apparent course, the setting, and seem- 
ing renovation of the sun ; the revolution of light 
and darkness ; the splendour, change, and circuit 
of the moon, and tiie canopy of heaven bespangled 
with stars, must have produced expressions of 
wonder and adoration. << glorious luminary 1 
great eye of the world ! source of that light which 
guides my steps ! of that heat which warms me 
when chilled with cold ! of that influence which 
cheers the face of nature 1 whither dost thou retire 
every evening with the shades t Whence dost 
thou spring every morning ^th renovated hutre, 
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aod noTer-fading glory ) Art not thou (he mler, 
the ore»tor, (We god, of all that I behold I I adnre 
thee, fw thy child, thy slave, thy HuppUant ! I 
cnve thy proteetian, and the cDntiaiuuice of thy 
goodneea i Leare me not to perUh with cold, or 
to wander solitary in utter darkness I Retiuru, 
retam, nfter thy wonted absence : drivn before 
(hee the glooiny cionds that would obscure (lie 
face of natnre. The birds bogiu U> warble, and 
every animal 'm filled with gbdncas at thy ap- 
proach : oven the trees, the herbs, and tlio flowers, 
seotn to rejoice with freaber beauties, and send 
forth a grateful inoeuse to thy power, whence their 
irigin ia derived 1" A number of individuals, 
napired with the same ideas, would join in these 
iiiaona, which would be accompanied with cor- 
responding gesticulations of the body. Tliey would 
be improved by praetice, and grow roguiat from 
repetition. The sounds and gestures would natn- 
raliy fall into measured eadenee. Thos the aong 
and dance would be produced ; and a system of 
worship being fui'med, the muse would be conse- 
crated to tlie purposes of religion. 

Hence those forms of thanksgivings, and litanies 
of supplication, with which the religiooa rites of 
all nations, even the most barbarous, are at this 
day celebrated in every quarter of the known 
world. Indeed, this is a circumstance in which 
nations surprisingly agree, how much soever 
they may dilfer in every other article of laws, 
cusloms, manners, and religion. The ancient 
Egyptians celebrated the festivals of their god Apis 
with hymus and dances. The saperstitiou of 
the Greeks, partly derived froin the Egyptians, 
abounded uith poetical ceremonies, such as cho- 
ruses and hymus, sung and danced at their apo- 
heoses, sacrifices, games, and divinations. The 
tomans had (heir Carmen Seeulare, and Salian 
priests, who on certain festivals sung and danced 
tlirough the streets of Rome. The Israelites wero 
famous for this kind of exultation : " And Miriam, 
the prophetess, the sister of Aaron, took a tim- 
bre! in her bond, and bU the women went out after 
her, with timbrels and with dances, and Miriam 
answered them, Sing ye to the Lord," &c. — ^^ And 
David danced l>efore tbe Lord with all bis mrght.'^ 
The psalms composed by this monarch, tlie songs 
of Deborah and Isaiah, are ttrther confirmations 
}f wliat we have advanced. 

From the Plioaniciana the Greeks bcorowed the 
cursed Orthyan song, when they sacrificed their 
obildren to Diana. The poetry of the bards con- 
stituted great part of the religions ceremonies 
among the Gauls and Britons ; and the carousals 
of the Goths were religious institntions, celebrated 
with songs of triumph. The Mahometan Dervise 
dances to the sound of the Rute, and whirls him- 
self round until he grows giddy, and falls into a 
nee. The Marabouts compose bymna in praise 
of AUb. The Chineae celebrate their grand 
festivals with processions of idols, songs, and 
instrumental music. Tbe Tartars, Samoiedea, 
Laplanders, Negroes, even tlie Cafires called Hot- 
lentDts, Bulemninu their worsiilp (such as it a), 
with songs and dancing ; no that we may venture 
to Hay, poetry is the iinivej-sal vehicle in wjiich 
all nations have expressed their most stiblime con- 
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system of legislation. When certain ilidividoals, 
by dint of superior prowess or understanding, liad 
atiquired the veneration of their fellow savages, 
and erected themselves into divinities on tbe igno- 
rance and superstition of mankind ; then mythology 
took phice, and such a swarm of deities arose, as 
produced a religion I'cptete witli the most shock- 
ing absurditios. Those whom their superior 
talents had deified, were found to be still actuated 
by the mast bru^l passions of human nature ; 
and, in all probability, their votaries ware gbld 
to And such examples, to countenance their own 
vicious inclinations. Thus, fornication, incest, 
rape, and even bestiality, were sanctilied by the 
amours of Jupiter, Pan, Mars, Venus, and Apollo. 
Theft waa patronized by Mercury, drunkenness by 
Bacchus, BUd cruelty by Diana. The same heroes 
id iegisbttors, those who delivered their 
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contributed, In any eminent degree, 
security and happineas of their fellow-creatures, 
wero inspired by the same lusts and appetites 
which domineered among tlie inferior classes of 
mankind ; therefore every vies incident to human 
nature was oelebrated in the worship of one or 
other of these divinities, and every infirmity con- 
secrated by public feast and solemn sacrifice. In 
these institutions, the Poet bore a principal share. 
It was hia genius that contrived the plan, ttut 
executed the form of worship, and reCDTded in 
verse the origin and adventures of their goils and 
demigods. Hence the impnrities and horrors of 
certain rites ; the groves of Paphos aud Baat- 
Peor ; the orgies of Bacchus ; the humaii sacri- 
fices to Moloch and Diana. Hence the tlieugony 
of Hesiod ; the tlieology of Homer ; and Uioee 
innumerable maxims scattered through the ancient 
poets, inviting maukind to gratify their sensual 
appe^tes, in imitation of the gods, who were cer- 
tainly tbe best judges of happiness. It is well 
known, that Phito expelled Homer from hia com- 
monwealth, on account of the ' ' ' ' 



by wliich ho has distiuguished his deities, a 
as fur some depraved seutimenta which he found 
diffused throagh the course of the Iliad and Odys- 
sey. Cicero enters into the spirit of Plato, and 
exclaims, in his first book Da Nalura DearKm : — 
" Ncc mulla absui'dinra sunt ea, qus, poelarum 
vocibus fusa, ipsa suavitate nocuerunt : qui, et 
ira inflammalos, et iibidine furentes induxemnt 
Deos, fecemntque ut eorum bella, pugnas, prulia, 
vnlnera, videremns : odia pneterea. disaidia, dis- 
cordias, ortus, interitns, querelas, lamentationes, 
effusas in omni intemperanti4 lihidines, adulteria, 

talesque ex immortali procreatoa." — " Nor are 
tluise things much more absm-d, which, flowing 
from the poet's tongue, have done mischief even 
by the sweetness of Ills expression. Tbe poets 
have introduced gods inflamed with anger and 
enraged with lust ; and even produced btfore our 
eyes their wais, their wrangling, their duels, and 
their wounds. They have exposed, besides, their 
antipathies, animosities, and dissensions ; tlieir 
origin and death ; their complamts and lamenta- 
tions ; their appetites indulged to all manner of 
excess, their ndulteries, their fetters, their amorous 
commerce with the human species, and from im- 
mortal parents derived a mortal oSspring." 

As tile festivals of the gods necessarily prodnccd 
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good cheer^ which often cai'ried to riot and de- 
bauchery, mirth of consequence prevailed ; and 
this was always attended with buffoonery. Taunts 
and jokes, and raillery and repartee, would necea- 
sariJy ensue ; and individuals would contend for 
the victory in wit and genius. These contests 
would in time be reduced to some regulations, for 
the eutertaumient of the people thus assembled, 
and some prize would be decreed to him who was 
judged to excel his rivals. The candidates for 
fame and profit being thus stimulated, would task 
their talents, and naturally recom i end these 
alternate recriminations to the audience, by cloth- 
ing them with a kind of poetical measure, which 
should bear a near resemblance to prose. Thus, 
as the solemn service of tlie day was composed in 
the moat sublime species of poetry, such as the 
ode or hymn, the subsequent altercation was car- 
ried on in iambics, and gave rise to satire. We are 
told by the Stagyritc, that tlie highest species of 
poetry was employed in oelebrating great actions, 
but the humbler sort used in this kind of con- 
tention* ; and that in the ages of antiquity, there 
wei*e some bards tliat professed heroics, and some 
that pretended to iambics only. 

To these rude beginnings we not onlv owe the 
birth of satire, but likewiije tlic origin of dramatic 
poetry. Tragedy herself, which afterwards attained 
to such dignity as to rival the epic muse, was at first 
no other than a trial of crambo, or iambics, be- 
tween two peasants, and a goat was the prize, as 
Horace calls it, vile ceriamen ob hircum, ** a mean 
contest for a hc-goat.* ' Ilcnco the name TpayffSioi 
signifying the goat song, from rpdyos hirctu, and 
tpH carmen. 

CArmlne qnl trnfffeo vilom certavlt ob hironm, 
Mox etlam aRreHtee (ntyros nadavit, et asper 
Incuiuini gravitate Jocuin tentavlt, eo quod 
Illecebris erat et gratA Dovitate morendus 
Spectator, fiinctubqiie saorin, et potua et oclex. 

HOR. 

The tragic bard, a goat his hnmbic prize 

Ikido satyrs naked and uncouth arise ; 

Ills xnuHO severe, secure and undismay'd. 

The rustic Joke in solemn strain convcy'd ; 

For novelty alone he knew could charm 

A Uwless crowd, with wine and feasting warm. 

Satire, then, was originally a clownish dialogue 
in loose iambics, so called because the actors were 
disguised like satyrs, who not only recited tho 
praises of Bacchus, or some other deity, but inter- 
spersed their hymns with sarcastic jokes and 
altercation. Of this kind is the Cyclop of Euri- 
pides, in which Ulysses is the principal actor. 
The Romans also had their Atellana, or inter- 
ludes, of tho same nature, so called from the city 
of Atella^ where they were first acted ; but these 
were highly polished in comparison of the original 
entertainment, which was altogether rude and 
indecent. Indeed the Cf/chp itself, though com- 
posed by the accomplished Euripides, abounds 
with such impurity as ought not to appear on the 
stage of any civilised nation. 

It is very remarkable, that the Aiellana, which 

* Oi fi\v yhp ctiAvir^poi, rhs iroAas ifufwdin-o 
rpd^fis — w 8« t^t\4<rr9poi, t&s t&v ipaiXMUf wpmrop 
Xiy9t$ iroievrrffs. 






were in effeci tragi-eomedies, grew into saeb 
esteem among the RomaBs, that the performen 
in these pieces enjoyed eeveral privileges wfaidi 
were refused to the ordinary actora. They wen 
not obliged to unmaek, like the oiber fdayeia, wfacm 
their action was disagreeable to the audieneiL 
They were admitted into the anoy, and enjojad 
ilie privileges of free eitisens, without incurring 
that diagraoe whieh waa affixed to the chanden 
of oUier actors*. The poet Laberiaa, who «m 
of equestrian order, being pveaaed by JuUus Cfemr 
to act a part in his own performance^ isomplisd 
with great reluetanee, and complained of the £•• 
honour ho had incarred, in his prologae pfeaerved 
by Macrobiiis, which is one of the most eiegMt 
morsels of antiquity. 

Tragedy and comedy flowed from the isme 
fountain, though their streams were soon divide«L 
The same entertainment which, under the name of 
tragedy, was rudely exhibited by elowns, fartht 
prize of a goat, near sonae rural ahar cf Baecfan% 
assumed the appellation of eomedy when it waa 
transferred into eitieSy and represented with a 
little more deeonim in a cart or wagon that strolled 
from street to street, as the name no/v^ta issplies^ 
being derived from k^tj a street,- and qdi/. a 
poem. To this origin Horace aUndes in thcas 
lines: 

Dicitur et plaustris rexisse poemata Thesph^ 
Q,utt canerent agerentque peruncti fsciboB on. 

Thespls, inventor of dramatic art, 

Ctmvey'd his vagrant actors fn a cart : 

High o'er the crowd the mimfe tribe appeared. 

And play'd and sung, with lees of wine b68mear*d. 

Thespis is called the inventor of the dramatlo 
art, because he raised the subject from clownish | 
altercation to the character and exploits of some ' 
hero : he improved the language and veraification, 
and relieved the chorus by the dialogue of two : 
actors. This was the first advance towards that ' 
consummation of genius and art, which constitutes 
what is now called a perfect trasedv. The next 
great improver was iBschylus, of whom the same 
critic says, — 

Post huno persone paHseqiw repertor hoacatm 
J^schylus» et modicis instravit pulpita tignia ; 
Et docuit magnumque loqui, nitique cothumo. 
Tlien ^scliylus a decent vizard used. 
Built a low stage, the flowing robe diffused : 
In language more sublime the actors rage. 
And in the graceful buskin tread the stage. 

The dialogue which Thespis introduced was 
called tho Episode, because it was an addition to 
the former subject, namely, the praises of Bacchus ; 
so tliat now tragedy consisted of two distinct parts, 
independent of each other ; the old recitaiife, 
which was the chorus^ sung in honour of the gods ; 
and the episode, which turned upon the adventmres 
of some hero. This episode being found very 
agreeable to the people, .£sohylus, who lived about 
half a century after Thespis, stall improved the 
drama, united the chorus to the episode, so as to 
make them both parts or members of one fable, 
multiplied the actors, contrived the stage, and 
introduced the decorations of the theatre ; so that i 

* Cum artem ludicraui, scenamque totam probru duce* I 
rent genus id hominnm non modohonorecivium roUquomm ; 
carere, sed etiam tribu nioveri notatlone censoria volue- ' 
nmt>— ^ic. apud 8. Aug, de CivH. VeL 



Sophoelee, vbo suce«tded i!^ltjilus, hod but one 
itep to BamiouDt in ordrr to bring the drama to 
pErfeolion. ThuH tragedj WM (jniduBlly detached 
from its ori)fiiial iiiBtttuliun, wliiuh vte entire]}' 
igious. Tiie priesU of BaechuB loadly com- 
pkiintuD of tliis iniiovaitionby meuoa of the epieirde, 
which was furrign to tlic iiilcntifln of the chonu ; 
Uid bouco tnme the proverb Nihil ad Bivnunuai, 
" Nothing to the jiarpoM." Plutarch him»<>lf 
mentioOB the EpfHode, » a pervereioD of tragedy 
From the bonoiu of the eoda Id the pawianB uT 
itiea. But DDtwithRlandmg &tl opponitiat), the 
New TVopei^y succeeded EOHdmirHtiDn; becaaseil 
was found the moat pleasing vehicle of eonve^ng 
moral truUia, of melEomtiiig tbe heart, md exteod- 
LOg llie interests of humaaity. 

Comedy, according to Aristotle, is tlie younger 

dster of Tragedy. As the first origiiiallv tamed 

upoD the praises of the gods, the hitter dwelt on 

iIm follies and tIobs iif mankiad. Such, we mean, 

u the scope of tliat spcdea of poetry which ac- 

dred the name of comedy, in contradiet^nction to 

e tragic miiHo \ for in the beginning they were 

e eamo. The foundotiou npon which comedy 

tB built, we have already explained to be the 

prselice of satinml repartee or altercation, in 

which imtividoals exjMmod the follies and fr^Hies 

of eauli other on public occaaiona of worship and 

festivity. 

The £rst regular plan of comedy is EBJd to ha to 
been the /Haryitti of Homer, exposing the idle- 
ness and fully of a wortlilesa chanutcr ; but of 
this peifonnanae we liave uo renains. That 
divisioa ^hich is termed the audent oomedy, be- 
longs to the labours of Eu[>nlis, Cratinus. and 
AriMophancB, who were conleiniKiraries, and nou- 
rished at Athens about four hundred and thirty 
years before the ChriEtiau era. Such was the 
■" ice of the muae at this ponod, that, far from 
ing vite in general characters, she boldly ex- 
led the exact portrait of every individual who 
had rendered himself remarkable or notorious by 
crimes, folly, or dehauehery. She assumed 
oVery elrontnitance of his external appearance, — 
hifl veiy attire, air, manner, and even his name ; 
accordiog to the observation uf Horace, 

— POBIB 



IncTibl. qund mi 

m Ilbertate ooUbut. ' 



lit fur, 



Was (htn > vlUiin 
A bollct right of Iwlng dim 
ttokt, cut^tbruBl. thief, wti 
TXiKl buldly stignmllsed lb 



Ti of tbe GreelHTi fltoge— 



Ai in rhjniQ. 

Gupelis ia said to have satirised AlcibindH in tbi« 
DiuDnar, and to have. (aJien a saci-ifice (o the re- 
HHitnient of tliat powerful Athenian ) hut others 
he was drowned in tlie Hellespont, during a 
' against the Lacedemunians ; and that In 
OoDSequence of this accident the Athenians 
> poet should ever bear 



u of Cratmus are recommended by 

Qnintllian for their eloquenci! ; and Plutarch tells 

us, that even Pericles liiinsclf could nut esci^ie 

tlie censure of this poet. 

AristuphancB, of whom there are eleven c 



, hj a public decree, 
honoured him with a crown made of a consecrated 
ohvo-tree, which grew in tlie citadel, fbr his eare 
and success in detecting and cxjiositlg tlie vices of 
those who governed the commotiwc«rth. Yet ttii^ 
poet, whether impelled by mere wantonness of 
geilhin, or actuated by manee and envy, cuuld n(i{ 
refrain from employing the ahafU of his ridicule 
BBftiiist Socrates, the most venerable chamcler 
of Pagan antitjuitj-. In the comedy of The 
Chmds, this viHoous philosopher was exhibited on 
the stage, under his own name, in a cloak exactly , 
reaemliling thai which Socrates wore, in a mnali | 
modelled from his features, dfaputing pnblicly on I 
the nature of right and wrong. Iliis was nn- | 
donbtedly an instance of the moat flagrant licen- i 
tiousnesB ; and what renders it the more extra- 
ofdinaiy, the audience received it with great 
applause, even while Socrates hunself sat pubhcly 
in the theatre. The truth is, the Athenians were 
so fond of ridicule, that they relished it even when 
employed agailiBt tile gods themselves, some of 
whose characters were very roughly handled by 
Aristophanes and his rivals in reputation. 

We might here dmw a parallel between the 
inhabitants of Alliens and the natives of Englmid, 
in point of constitntion, genins, and disposition. 
Athens was a free state, like England, that piqaed 
ilsrff upon the influence of the demootncy. tihB 
Efigluld, its wealth and strength depended ntion 
ita maritime pow^r ; and it generally aeteif as 
umpire in tlie dispntes thai arose among its neigh- 
bours. The people of Athens, Klie those of Eng- 
land, were remarkably ingenious, and made great 
prugteas in the txta and snencel. They excelled 
in poetry, liistory, philosophy, mechanics, and 
manufactures; tliey weje acute, diacerninei dis- 
putatious, fickle, wavering, rash, and eombuslible, 
and, above all other notions in Europe, addicted 
to ridicule — a character wbiob the English inlierit 
in a very remarkable degree. 

If we may judge from the writings of Aristo- 
plianes, bis chief aim was to gratify the sideen 
and excite the mirth nf hia audience ; ei an audi- 
ence, too, that would seem to have been uninformed 
by toBla, and altogether ignorant of decorom J for 
his pieces are replete with the most extravagant 
absurdities, viruleut slander, impiety, impurities, 
and low buflToonBry. The comic ronsa, ust oim- 
tonted with being allowed to make fpea with the 
gods and phUosopliers, applied l«^r scourge So 
severely to the magisWotes of the comraonwealtft, 
that it was thought proper to reati^u ber wilbiu 
bounds by a law, enacting, that no person should 
be stigmatized under his real uamo ; and tbuB the 
chorus was silenced. In order to elude tlie pe:ial7 
of this hiw, and gratify tlie taste of tlie people, tho 
poels began In substitute fictitious names, under 

■hidl they exhihitud |iMti " ' "■ ' — ■ '' 



lively colours, that the 

possibi: ■ • ■ ■ 

gave r 



could not 
iverloolMd, Thia practice 
. wh^ is called the Miildle ComtHg,' 
which was but of share duration ; for the legial*' 
ture, perceiving that ihe first law had not removed 
the pievance agunat which i( was provided, issued 
a second onlinauce, forbidding, under severe 
lumaldMi. any real or fkmily occurrences to lio 

jd. This restriotion was tliB immnliate- 

ot improving comedy into a general mirror, 
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held forth to reflact the ruimn folKfa Mod foibles 
incident to bonimii iiatnre ; > «p««Ma of writing 
called the Keti Comedf, introdnced bj Diphiloa 
and Henaoder, of whose worts nothing but a few 
fngmctil* ronaia. 



a to point oa( tbo criteria b; which poetry 
ia distingauhed from erer; other species of writing. 
Id common with other arts, such as statnary and 
painting, it compr^end* imitation, inTention, 
Uon, and enlhosiainn. Imitation is indeed 
s ti all the libenl mrit ; invealion and 
enthusiasm constitute (genius, in whatever manner 
it may be displaj'ed. Eloqnenceof all sortsadmita 
of enlhusiasm. Tally 'ays, an orator aheold be 
" vehemeus at procelia, exeitatui nt tomns, 
incsnsus nt fuhnen : tonat, folgarat, et rafudis 
eloqnentisB fluotibns cuncls proniil eC prolurbat." 
— " Violent as a tempest, impetuous as a torrait, 
and, glowing intense like the red bolt of heaven, 
he thnnders, lightons, oiertbrows, and bears down 
all beforehun, by the irresistible tide nf eloquence." 
This is the m#R# divinlor aique ot magna lorM/tt- 
if Hones. This is the lalent. 



' tion alone will csrtaiDly ikgiraJe aad reaAa di>- 
gnstfbl die snbl iuiLat s ea tiin e u te and Ifaiest Sowhi 
of hnafinatno. Una hwrniHalmg pomr •( bad 
Ttmt appears in many tranJatioaa of the u 

' poets ; in OgOby's Hoomt, Tiapp's Virpi, sod | 
frequently in Creedi's Horaee. Tbia last indeed , 

, is not wholly deTOid of sprit ; bnt it Beldam lisa 
aboTe mediocrity, and, aa Horace aay^ 



How is that beaotifol ode, beginning with J' 

«( lenaeem pnpowiti nrtiia, <£illed and tamed by 

the following tranalation : — 

bj priDdpte it ■war'd. 





B filled the hearers with aslaniahmcnt and 

Though versification be one of the criteria that 
distingnish poetry from prose, yet it is not the 
sole mark of distinction. Ware the histories of 
PolybiuB and Livy simply turned into verse, they 
would not become poems ; because they would be 
destitute of those figure*, smbellishmeDta, and 
flights of imagination, which display the poet's art 
--' ■ - jntion. On the other hand, we have many 
ions that jtlstly lay claim to the title of 
poetry, without having the advantage of versifica- 
tion I witness the Psalms of David, the Song of 
mon, with many beantiful hymns, descrip- 
I, and rhapsodies, to be fonnd in different 
parta of the Old Testament, some of them the im- 
mediate production of divine inspiration ; witness 
the Celtic fragmecta ■ which have lately appeared 
in (lie English language, and are certainly repli ' 



•e poetry, had vi 






■ Kvrphtnm'i Otdsn. 



when all the winds are np," is drawling, feeble, 
swoln with a pleonasm or tanlology, aa we" 
deheient in the rhyme ; and as for the " dra 
crack," in the next stanza, inatead of exciting 
terror, it conveys a low and Indierons idea. How 
much more elegant and energetic is this paia- 
phrsse of the same ode, inserted in one <J Ote 
volumes of Hume's History of England : — 

PoTHUeH HKii fEreatlj good Intoit 



Nor tho pmnd lyi»iif> ( 



And chsiM o'er the linking ball 

Bii oiiunie chsiice and fste ieBes, 
Not f»]i ttae wriwk of ajtli and skies 
Obatroot Its denioed way. 
If poeti7 exists independent of renification, it 
will naturally be asked, how then is it to be dis- 
tinguished I Undanbtadly by ito own peci " 
expression : it has a language of its own, wl 
speaks so feelingly to the heart, and so pleasingly 
to the imBgination, that its meaning cannot possi- 
bly bo misunderstood by any person of delicate 
■ensatioiu. It is a species of painting with words, 
in which the figures are happily conceived, in- 
genioualy arranged, affeetingly expressed, and 
recommended with all the warmth and harmony 
of colouring ; it consists of imagery, description, 
metaphors, similes, and sentiments, adapted with 
propriety to the Buhject, so contrived and executed 
as to soothe the ear, surprise and delight the fancy, 
mend and melt the heart, elevate the mind, and 
please the understanding. Aeoording to Flaocns : 
Aat prodnsa voluntt sut delAotsre postJE ; 



nuJ3t And pl^uuTfl mln^od thufl with Art, 

TrcpfB and figures arc likewise liberally used 
in rhetoric; ntid same' of tlis taost celebrated 
sratorB have owned theniHelvea much indthted la 
Ihe poets. Tbeophrastus express]; recommends 
the poela for thia pnrpose. From their source, 
the spirit and energy of the pathetic, the sublime, 
and the beautifnl, are derireil •. But these figures 
niusl be more Bpsriuglj' used ia rhetoric thau in 
poetry, and even then mingled with argumeuta- 
tion, and a detail of facta altogether difTeiVDt from 
poetical narration. The pool, iustead of simply 
relating the iucideut, strikes ok a glowing picture 
of the Bcone, and exhibits it in the most lively 
colours to the eye of the imaaination. " It is re- 
ported (hat Homer was blind," says Tally in his 
TuBCal.in Questions, " yet his poetry ia no other 
than painting. What country, what climate, what 
ideas, battles, commotions, and contests of men, 
ell as of wild beasts, has be not painted in 
I a mamior, as to brine before our eyes those 
very scenes which he himself could not beholdf 1" 
Wb cannot, therefore, subscribe to the opinion of 
flome ingenious critics, who havo blamed Mr. Fopc 
tor deviating in some instances bnta the simplicity 
of Homer, in his translation of the Iliad and 
Odyssey. For example, the Qrecian bard says 
limply, the aim rose ; his translator gives Us a 
beautiful pictnro of the nun rising. Homer men- 
tions a person who played npon the lyre ; the 
translator sets him before us warbling to the silver 
stringB, If this be a deviation, it is at tho same 
time an improvement. Homer himself, ut Cicero 
observes above, is full of thia kind of pointing, 
and particularly fond of dcHcription, even in situ- 
atioos where the action seems to require haste- 
Neptune, observing from Samnthrace the diacom- 
fituro ot the Grecians before Troy, flies to their 
assislsnce, and might have been wafted thither in 
half a line : but Ihe bard desci-ibes him, first, de- 
scending the mountain on which he eat ; secondly, 
ftriding toward his palace at JEga, and yoking 
hi!) horses ; thirdly, be describes him putting on 
his armour ; and, lastly, ascending his ear, and 
driving along the surface of the soa. Par from 
being diagualed by these delays, we are delighted 
with the particulars of the dewription. Nothing 
can be more sublime than the cireumslanco of the 
mountain's trembling beneath the (uotatepa of an 



- Tfiint i' D 



Kpi Koi il 



noffolf &r- iea»<iTui 
But his paasoge to the Grecian fleet ia 
trauaporting. 









mflr: 



With great veneration for the memory of Mr. 
Pope, we camiot help objecting to some lines of 
this translation. We have no idea of the sea's 
exulting and crowning Neptune, after it hod sob- 
sidcd into a level plain. There is no such image 
in the original. Homer says, the whates exuit^, 
and knew, or owned their king ; and that the sea 
paited with joy ; yjiSaairri tt ii\aiTam tibrrsT 
NeilJier is there a word of tho wondering wnten 
we therefore think the lines might be thoa altered 
to advautage : 

Tbej Iniiiw and ovn'd the inffltiircta of the laafn ; 

Tbe Bca HibaldLn j; tproult a level plain; 

The pnrtUis intrfaoe ]uvi:« hla brsEcn axle Qrf- 
Besides the metaphors, similes, and allnsiona ol 
poetry, there is an infinite variety of tropes, or 
tuma of expreBBion, occasionally diiwemitiated 
through works of genius, which serve to animate | 
Ihe whole, and distinguish the glowing eiTua 
of real inspiration from the cold eSorta of mere j 
science. These tropes consist of a certain happy ■ 
choice and arrangement of words, by which ideas 
are artfully disclosed in a great variety of atti- 
tudea ; of epithets, and compound epithets j of 
Bounds collected in order to echo the sense eo 
voyed ; of apostrophes ; and, above all, the e 
chantmg use of the prosopopceia, which is a kind 
of magic, by which the poet gives life and m( 
to every inanimate part of nature. Homer, 
Boribing the wrath of Agamemnon, in the first i 
book of the Iliad, strikes off a glowing imi^e ii 



— iffiTt B* oTirupl \atxirfTiwvTi 



,i„gjltl. 



This indeed is a figure which has been copied hy 
Virgil, and almost all the [KietB of every age — 
ocu/ii micat acrfiui ianii — ignescunt irce : oufii 
ilotoT ossiliua ardet. Milton, deacribuig Satan in 
hell, says, 

with hund npliCt above the wbvd, and eye 
Tbst iparkltng biased. 

— Ho spake T and loconflrrnblawordfiout flew 
UUihmBDf flaming swtrrdt. drawD from tbe thighs 
Of niJKht]' olieruliiDi. Tlia auddcn Hati 



rom the image or idea they Convey to the imagi- 
nation, and some bom tho etl^l they have upon 
the ear. The firat are truly ^i/«nMJi>#{ the others 
may be called etaphalirial. Rollin observes, that ^ 
Virgil has, upon many orcosionB, poetized (if we 
may be allowed Ihe expression) a whole BCDtence 
by means of the Bome word, which is pendare. 

Nnn ego voa potthsc. virlfli proJactiiFi In sDlB), 
pendere procul de rupa vt' 



Ates 



!it ihsde. 



ifl hann brawling on tfaa tufted r«k. 
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Ili»r» Um w<>rd pendert wMitofallj inipiv««« tlie 
iMidiicape, fttid Tfn^m the whole pMMge bouiti- 
folly pwtiir«fiqtie. The tune fiipiratire rtrh we 
fiM«C with in numj different psrts of the .£neid. 

Iff Munino flucf a pendent^ bU uoda deh{sc€ns 
Tcmsn Inter fluctiu ftpcrit. 

TliMe 40 Um nyrfintein Mllmr hMng ; to tboM 
TIm pattninff teave$ tbe jrellow Mod dlkclote. 

In thki ififiUoce, tlie words pewtent and dghiseeng, 
hung and yawning^ are eqiuUy poeticaL Addison 
•eeuw to bavc had this passage in his eye, when 
he wn)te his Uyion, which is inserted in the 
Spectator: 

— > For tfaoniib in drtadfni wbiils w kmmpt 
Hffh «B Um broktn wev*. 

And, in another piece of a Ulie nature in the same 
eoUtfCtion : 

Thy PrmrldcfiM my life tuttolo'd, 

An A all my wants Mdratk'd, 
WbM to th« •llaot womb I lay. 

And hufff upon tbo broMt 

Shakspeare, in his admired description of 
Dorer dilT, uses tlie same oxprossion : 

i—— . half way down 
Hnnpt ono that irath«r» tamphfro— drosdfal trade ! 

Nothing can be more bi!autif\il tluui the follow- 
ing pictim*, in wliich Milton has introduced the 
•amo cxprcmivc tint : 

he, on hid side, 

I<eanlnfr half ralHcd, with Irjoks of cordial lore 
fiung over her eiianiour'd. 

Wo Hhall give ono example more from Virgil^ 
to hIiow in what a variety of sceneH it may appear 
with propriety and efTect. In (I<;8cribing the pro- 
greHH of Oido'a puHsiun for A^ul'um, the poet says, 

Iliacon iCerum dement audiro laborct 
EaiK)ficit, ptndelque Itoruui narrantis ab ore. 

The W(»CM of Troy once nmre Hhe bcRK'd to henr ; 
Once mure iiw mdurufiil talerniploy'd his tongue, 
WhJIu iu foud rHpturu on his liiHt she hung* 

The reader will i>ercoivp, in all tlicHe inatancefl, 
that no oth'T word c^nid )>e Hn1)Ktitutcd with equal 
energy ; indeed, no other word eould be used, 
without degrading the senRo and defacing the 
inuigo. 

There are mnny oth<»r verb« of poetical import 
feteli<*il fWnn nature and from art, which the poet 
iimm to advantage, both in the literal and mcta- 

Idiorieal Hcnae ; and tlieao have been alwayn trans* 
at(*d for the HAnie pur])06e fr(mi one language to 
another ; Hueh oa (fuaatOf cofWHHo, eio^ suseitft^ 
/#fi<f), iaviot fffAno, Jfno, anfeo, miao, aro^ to ebakc, 
U\ Woke, to rou«e, to soothe, to mge, to flow, to 
shine or hiaxe, to phvngh. QuaMSantia ttotum Hmina 
— Mn^$ casu ooneuHmw acctho — /Rre eiero virosy 
MnrtffhifUf aa^mtfi're oantn-^JEtvas acnU 3f«r- 
If^H 0i nn auHcitat <ra-^/«a;nf/m lenlte elnm&rem. 
l<enihant i*Hrttih-^Ni! m>vi mopne Moerdog — Sutlor 
nd iinoti monnhat m>/09 — Shaprmattfuif din lachrjf- 
mm fluxere per orn-' Jnvenaii ardebat amore— 
Mieat (frev9 ^nsh'^Nntlwn maris tffjfior arandnm. 
It will l)e unnoeeMAry to iniicrt examples of the 
mnie nature from the English poets. 

Tlie words wo term emphaiieal are such as by 
tlieir sound express thu sense they are intended 
to eonvi7 ; and with tliese the Givek abounds, 
almve all other hknguagt^s, not only team its natu- 
ral oopiousness, flexibility, and siguiflcance, but 




aiflofroai the Tariety of its 

a writer to ruj his tenmi 

the nature of the sabfeet zeqnireSy 

ing tlie nest delieate ear, or ~ 

tation of adopting vulgar 

Every smatterer in Greelc can repe*s 

in which the two last words wonderfully echo to 
the sense, conveying the idea of the fern dashiag 
on the shore. How nnicfa more sigmficanc in 
sonnd than that beantiful image eC 



The sea that on tbe wmvmbef d pebUcs 



And yet, if we consider the strictneas of propriety, 
this last expression wonld seem to have beoi 
selected on purpose to ooneor with the other dr^ 
eumstances, which are brought together to ascer- 
tain the vast height of Dover-cliff' ; for the poet 
adds, "cannot be heard so high." The place 
where GIo*8ter stood was so hi^ above the sur- 
face of the sea, tliat the ^Xoicfios, or dashing^ 
could not be heard ; and therefore an enthusiastic 
admirer of Shalcspeare might with some pfaiusi- 
bility affirm, the poet had chosen an expression in 
which that sound is not at all conveyed. 

In the very same page of Homer's Iliad we 

, meet with two other striking instances of the same 

: sort of beauty. Apollo, incensed at the insults 

his priest had sustained, descends from the top of 

Olympus, with his bow and quiver rattling on his 

shoulder as he moved along : 

Here the sound of the mord'^KXary^w adinurably 
expresses the clanking of armour ; as tlie thud 
line after this surprisingly imitates the twanging 
of a bow. 

Aup^ 8J KXay^if yivtr* kpyvpioio fiioto. 
In shrill-toned murmurs sung the twanging bow. 

Many beauties of the same Icind are scattered 
through Homor, Pindar, and Thoocritun, such as 
the fiofi$€v(ra fL4Kiatray susurrant apieula ; the 
hiBh ^iBipiffixa, duleem tusurrum ; andthefteA/e-Serai 
for the sighing of the pine. 

The Latin language teems with sounds adapted 
to every situation, and the English is not destitute 
of this significant energy. We have the tooing 
turtle, the sighing reed, the noarbling rivu^e^ 
the gliding stream, the whispering breeae, the 
glance, the gleam, the flash, the bickering flame, 
tlie dashing wave, the gushing spring, the howling 
blast, tlie rci///in^8tonn, the p<U/mii^ shower, the 
ertmp earth, the mouidering tower, the twanging 
bow-string, the olanging aims, the eksnhing chains, 
tho twinkling stars, the tinkling chords, the 
trickling drops, the twittering %V9iiXioyfy the'cmeihg 
rook, tiie sereeohingowl ; and a thousand' other 
words and epithets, wonderfhlly suited to the 
sense they imply. 

■ Among tlio select passages of p6etary which we 
shall insert by way of illustration, the reader will 
find instances of all the diffierent tropes and Itgures 
which the best authors have addpted iti the i^riety 
of their poetical works, as well as of the'apb^ 
strophe, aorupt traxisition, repetition, and prosth 
popoeia. 

1 n the mean time, it will be necessary still fartiier 
to analyse those princiides which oonistitnte'tbe 
essence of poetical merit ; to display IlilMW' dfe^ 



UghtfiU tnrBorres lhMl«am with, ibe rnireit a*wers 
of inDMfMUtiou ; and (lisIJDgHi^ between tlugaody 
offepriiiK of a. cold uiHi[|id faocy, ami the gluwing 
pi'Qgeny, dllfuauig BweetB, prudooad and iavigo- 
mteii by tlie Bun ofgeuiiu. . 



Or all the-impletnpne»or Pnsiry. (ha mecaplior 
JH Ihe moat generally, anil EiiaceasfuJlj' used, and 
indeed maj' be tprmed the Muse's cuJuceus, by 
the poWcr of ivhlch ihe onaiiinis ntl iii.lure. The 
metaiihof IS ;i fliiPi-f.T siniilf. i>r rather alfiiid of 
m.iglcil coiil, liv i-liii h (lir h;iinL> idea assumes a 
tliousand iJiffiiijK :L|i]i.-;irinn-. .■;. Thuetheworf 
ptoaffh, Hljii-h iHl^iriaU) KeVirij^ to anricullure, 
being ine(aiihoi-ie:iIlv usl-cI, rciin'senlH the motion 
ofn Bhip at Bca, and tl:e effects of old age npon the 






Aim. 



erjr verb, noun Elibpfantlvp, or term 
of art in any iangiiage, mnr be in thia maniipr 
applied to a vkripty (if siilijeets with adminiblo 
elfeot ; but thti danger is iii suwiiig m'etupliura too 
thick, so as to distract (he imngiuutiuii of t|ie 
reader, and incur llie imputation of deaerttng 
laluro, ill order lo hunt after cuiiceits. Every 
lay produeee poems of all liincte, bo inflated ivitb 
netaphur, thai Ihity may be compaMdto Uie gaudy 
bubblea bluwD up from a aolatiou of soap. Lon- 
gimts is of opiaiaD, Ihat a multitude of metaplnra 
•r exeusabie. except in those enseB when the 
IS are i-o used, and like awintar torrent, rush 
impetuous, BWeepi g them with coireotive 
force alon^. He brings an instnnca in the foUow- 
inft quotaluin frtioi DemoBlbeoes:— "Men," says 
he, " prufligitss, niiaereants, and flattsieTB, who 
baring Mvoralij preyed upon the bowels of their 
(onnti'y, at length betrayed her liberty. Brat lo 
Pliilip, and now again to Alexander ; ivbo,plai;ing 
the (jiief felicity of life in the iodalgonce of iu- 
fanMDH luBtB and appetites, sTerturned in the (hist 
that freedom and independence which was Ihe 
chief aim and end of all our worthy aneoitors *.' ' 
AriMotLe and Tlieophnutus seem to tbinl; it 
is rathor too Iwld and baianlous to use metnphora 
BO freeiy, without interptning aome mitigatiug 
phrnso, such as, " if I may be iJIowed the expres- 
Biun," or some equivalent excuse. At the same 
time Loiigiu us finds fanlt with Plato for haxwding 
aomemetaphora, which, indeed,^>pear to be equally 
affected and oxtravagaut, when he saya, "the 
goVcmmoDt of a. state should not resemble a bowl 
of liot fermenting wine, but a ooul and moderate 
beverage c/iat-littd bg the softer dnlj/," — a meta- 
phor that signiBes uotJiing niore than " mixed ur 
lowered with water." Denielriaa Phalereus justly 

. . .tr\^ ^lofoli jirI ii\A'jj9fns, hbI i^ 
haKHtiiium-niptaaiiitinittiaiiTit' mootoi TOTplJat, 
tV iKi\i6iplar xjWKTiiiKifTn, rpirtptt *iAi'int», ^ir 
S* k\f^Avbptfi, iTi ya3Tp\ utTpoZrTts KoX TD?v altjiti- 
I7T01I ■riji' fijouioi'loc, riiv t' iXtii6tpiar, aot ri jiTjIii-o 
Ixt4i' ttoTTOTTjr afrrir, & Toil npinipi,.! "EAAJjai* Sfoi 
Twr i.ya6itii fiirai aoi Nat^u, k. t. A, 
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observes, Uiat thoughaju^eiauBiiBeof mataph 
wonderfully mises, suhlunestaod adorus oratticy 
01- etoeutu}■^ yet they shoald ssem to &ov na- 
turally from tliB suhjpct i and too great a rediui- 
iluncy of them infliiteB the discnurec to a mere 
rhapsody. The same observation will hold in 
poetry ; and the n>ore liberal or sparing use of 
them vitt ' depend, in a great measure, ou the 
nature of the subject. 

Passion itai^lf !b vbct flguratiVB, and often hural4 
out'lnlo metnpbora ; but, in touching the pathos, 
the poet mUBt %s nerfcetl/ well flcqiwlfaled witli 
the emotions of tlie human aoitl, and (laroful!)* 
distlnguinli between lltose metaphors whieh Hse 
glowing fnnn the henirt, al)d thasa cobl ciiucelt 
which are engendered m the faney. ShnuM on 
of tfaeui last nnlortiinBtely ineerVEon, it wilt <\> 
apt to destroy the whole effect nf the nteEt')ia 
thetieal incldont or sitaaCiun. Indeed, itrequirea 

Ii-dgo of propriety, to empio^ motaplwrt in sue 
maimer as to avoid what tile uiiciMtB call the 
i& •faiXpif', the frigid at false sublime. laatames 
of this hind weve frequent even amonK theceiradi 
ancients. Sapphi> hei'self ia blamed for using the 
byporbale AiuuT^poi xiiaos, vhilar than ni 
Demetriua is eo pice as to he disguated *t 
simile of (u^l (u the wind; though, in. apealiiiij: 
of a race-horae, we know from experience that 
thia is not even an hyperbole. He would have tisd | 
more reason to censure that kind of metaphor 
which Ariatolte styles kbt' irlpytiar, exhibiting 
things inanimate as endued with sense and reason ; 
such as that of the sliarp pointed arrow, eager to 
take wing among the erowd : S fu^cXjJf kaf 
SftiAor iTfiirriirSai fifiitxipar. Not but that, in 
descriptive poetry, ihifl fig^ire is often alloivad 
and admired. The oruel Bword, tile rvlhleat 
dagger, the ruffian bhiBl, are epitheta which fre- 
quently oecor. Tha faiHtftU bosom of the earth, 
the jagmu iMu^hs, Mie trees that admin II 
imaget relleeted hi the stream, and many other 
examples of tliis kind, are found diseemitiat^ 
through tlie works of our best modern poets : yet 
still they roost be slieltered under the privili^ of 
tho^weliea lieenlia i and, except in poeti^, Ibey 
would give offence. 

More eliasle metajihors are freely used in 
kiuds of writlug ; more nparingly in history, and 
more abundantly in rhetorie : we have aerai that 
Platu mdulges in Iham even lo excesa. The ora- 
tions of Demosthenes are animated, and even in- 
Ujuned with metaphors, some of them so bold as 
eren to entail upon him the censure of the critics. 
TvrcT* noSvn rf jftrapi ^(uvti nS' ufuir — " Then 
I did not yield to Python the orator, wh»i he oorr- 

Jinwed you witli a tide of eloquence." Cicem is 
still more liberal in the use of them ; he ransaeks 
all lutture, and pours forth a redundanoy uf flgurM 
even nitli a hivisli hand. Even the chaste AenOr \ 
phon, who genenlly illuslralea his subject by way ' 
of simile, sometimes ventures to produce an ex- I 
pressive metaphor, such as " part of tite phalam ', 

fluetaaled in the march ;" and indeed nothing can i 
be more signiltcant than this word ^(ikI^x, 
represent a Iwdy of men st^gered, and on t 
pomt of giving way. ArmEtrong has used the 
ivoTdJfue'tutIf witii admirable efficacy, iu bis phi- 
losophical poem entitled The Art o/* Pre$eTmng I 
Uealih : 
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To rfnk fa warm 

Howl o'«r the aU^ jr ImUkaoeuU 

The word /lueimmtej oa this occwnoo, not only 
exhibito fto ides of aCnigf ling, \mt sbo ecboes to 
the MtMe like the liff«{<F 8« imxJi oi Honer ; which, 
bjr the by, it !• impcwnble to render into Fngtiwh, 
ff^r the rerfo ^fi^vm signifies not only tostuid erect 
like prickles, as a givre of Isnees, bat also to make 
a noise like a crashing of armoury the hi s sing sf 
javelins, and the splinters of spears. 

Orer and abore an excess of fignres, a yoong 
anthor is apt to mn into a eonfomon iA mixed 
metaphors, which Icare the sense disjointed, and 



distract the imagination : Shakspeaie himself is 
often guilty of these irregufamtiesu The soliloquy 
in Hamlet, which we have so often heard extolled 
in terms of admiration, is, in our opinion, a heap 
of absurdities, whether we consider the situation, 
the nentiment, the argumentation, or the poetry.* 
Hamlet is informed by the Ghost, that his £ktber 
wss murdered, and therefore he is tempted to nuuv 
der himself, even after he had promised to take 
vengeance on the usurper, and expressed the 
utmost eagerness to achieve this enterprise. It 
does not appear that be had the least reason to 
wish for death ; but every motive which may be 
supposed to influence the mind of a young prince 
concurred to render life desirable, — revenge 
towards the usurper, love for the fair Ophelia, and 
the ambition of reigning. Besides, when he had 
an op])ortuDity of dying without being accessary 
to his own death — when be had nothing to do but, 
in obedience to his uncle's command, to allow him. 
self to be conveyed quietly to England, where he 
was sure of suffering death, — instead of amusing 
himself with meditations on mortality, he very 
wisely consulted the means of self-preservation, 
turned the tables upon his attendants, and returned 
to Denmark. But granting him to have been re- 
duced to the lowest state of despondence, sur- 
rounded with nothing but horror and despair, sick 
of this life, and eager to tempt futurity, we shall 
see how far he argues like a philosopher. 

In order to support this general charge against 
an author so universally held in veneration, whose 
very errors have helped to sanctify his character 
among the multitude, we will descend to particu- 
lars, and analyse this famous soliloquy. 

Hamlet, having assumed the disguise of mad- 

* Ooldfcmith appears to have been quite incapable of 
forming a right cKtimate of riamlet't character, and thus 
be baa been led attray in his criticinn, and at last become^ 
•0 completely puzsled that he ceases to treat the author 
with ordinary fairness. In asserting that Hamlet had no 
reason to desire death, he forgets his declaration of that 
wish in the early port of the piece, and of the reasons 
that caused it, viz. sorrow for his father's death, and his 
motlier's shame. He has now an additional cause of dis- 
quiet. The act of vengeance, prescribed to b Im by his father's 
flpirit as a wcred duty. Is to him a fearful task ;— he is full 
of doubt and uncertainty ; the thought that the spirit he 
has seen " nuiy be a devil," torments his mind ; he can 
determine upon nothing, and longs for the sleep of death 
to relieve him from the burden which presses too heavily 
upon him ; the very hurry and confusion of the crowded 
metaphors display the agitation of his thoughts— and the 
conclusion that ** Conscience does make cowards of us 
all." which gives so much offence to the critic, must be 
admitted as too true ; for which of us should *' 'scape 
whipping,** if ** used after our deserts ? " 
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a cloak vnder wldcii be mi^it diemaie 
■evcnge bis fiuher^s deaoh vpcm the 
ranrderer and usnip e i, appears ahme upon the 
stagey in a p ensiv e and me ian c h oiy attitnd^and 
eommnnes with hima 

To he. or not to he? thatisthe* 

'tis nobler hi the aiiDd. to I 
Bdamwser( 
Or to take anns agaiaat a aca of 
And, by o p po sin f. end tfiem ? — To die — to : 
Ko more: «nd.by a sl eep , to say we eod 
The hcTtaAe, and the thonaanrt natral 
That flesh is heir to^-'tisa 
Deveatly to be wished. To< 
To sleep! pcrchaaeeto( 
For in that aleep of death what dresms may ( 
When we have tholBed off this aortal oqH, 
Most give OS panse : There's the r es pect 
That makes calamity of so \aa% life : 
For who would bear the whips and aeoras of timew 
The oppressor's wrong, the prood mania cont um ely. 
The pangs of despiaed love, the lawls dcday. 
The inaolcnee of dBee, and the sporaa 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 
'Vi'hen he himself might hia fMclM make 
With a bare bodkin? Who would lardela bear. 
To groan and sweat under a weary life. 
But that the dread of something after 
That nndiaoover*d country, from whooe 
Ko traviriler i c tuiiuiy — poariea die wfU, 
And makes as rather bear thooe His we have. 
Than fly to othen that we know not of? 
Thus conodcBoe does make cowards of as an ; 
And thus the native hoe of resolution 
Is sicklied o'er with the pale oast of thoi«ht ; 
And enterinises of great pith and moment I 

With this regard, their currents turn awiy. 
And loee the name of action. ! 

We have already observed, that there is not any i 
apparent circumstance in the fate or sitaation of 
Hamlet, that should prompt him to harboor one j 
thought of self-murder ; and therefore these ex- ' 
pressions of despair imply an impropriety m point ' 
of character. But supposing his condition was 
truly desperate, and he saw no possibility of repose 
but in the uncertain harbour of death, let us see ; 
in what manner he argues on that subject. The 
question is, *< To be, or not to be ; " to die by my - 
own hand, or live and suffer the miseries of life. : 
He proceeds to explain the alternative in these 
terms: ^ Whether 'tis nobler in the mind to suffer, ' 
or endure, the frowns of fortune, or to take arms, 
and by opposing, end them." Here he deviates 
from his first proposition, and death is no longer 
the question. The only doubt is, whether he will 
stoop to misfSortune, or exert his faculties in order 
to surmount it. This surely is the obvious mean- 
ing, and indeed the only meaning that can be im- 
plied in these wcMrds, 

Whether 'tis nobler In the mind, to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune. 
Or to take arms against a sea of troablea^ 
And, by opposing, end them. 

He now drops this idea, and re v ert s to his rea- 
soning on death, in the course of which he owns 
himself deterred from suicide by the thoughts of 
what may follow death : 

~— the dread of something after death,— 
That undiscover'd country, fnm. whose bourne 
No traveller returns. 

This might be a good argnment in a heathen or 
pagan, and snch indeed Hamlet reallv "waa ; hut 
Shakspeare has already represented hnn as a good 
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nfflicted in ibis life ; but I will xatber beu the 
ofHictions of this life, Ibui plitnge myself in the 
atSlctions of another life : ergo, conscience mukea 
cowanlB of ua all." But tUa concluuon would 
jaBtify iha logician in eayiog, negalar tumirqurni i 
for it i« entirelj' detaclied both fram the major 
and minor proposition. 

ThiB Buliioquy is not less eiceptjonable In Uie 
propriety of < xpreseiou. tlian in the chain of argu- 
menl&tiun. " To die — to sltfop — no more," coo- 
tains an ambiguity, which all the art of punctua- 
tion cannot remove ; tor it may aignify lliat " ti 
die," ig to sleep no more 1 or the expression " nt 
more," may be couBidered as an abrupt apo 
strophe in thinking, as if he meant to Bay ■■ ni 
more of tliat refiectioD." 

" Ay, there's the rub," is a tulgarism beneath 
the dignity of Uumlet'a dioFaoter, and the uorila 
that folloiv leave the Bcnse imperfect : 

Wlicn ve hnve ahufllEi] off this mortEl culL, 

Not the dreams that might come, bat the fear of 
what dreams might come, occasioned the pause or 
heiritation. Respect in the same line may be 
allowed to pass for EC '" " " 

The opprcAor'B wrong, 
according lo the invatiahle acceptation of the 
worda wrong and cantuaeli/, con signify nothing 
but the wrongs sustained by the oppressor, and tlie 
contumely or abuse thrown upon the proud d 
tliough it is plain that Shakspeare used them 
diflerent sense : neither is the word np'Ta a 
stantive, yet as Such he has inserts! it in. these 

If we consider tlie metaphors of the soliloquy, 
we shall find them jumbled together in a strange 
confusion. 

If the metaphors were reduced lo painting, we 
should find it a very difiicult task, if not altogether 
impracticable, to represent with any pro|iriety 
outrageous Fortune uaing her slings and arrows, 
between whicli, indeed, there is no sort of anal 
in nature. Neither cod any figure be more r 
cuUtusly absurd than that of a man taking ai 
against a sea, exclusive of the incongruous medley 
oF slings, arrows, and seas, justled witlim the com- 
pass of one reflection. What follows is a strange 
■hapsody of broken images of aleeping, dreaming, 

■ ' ■' ■ " i/, which last < 



catholic, who must bave been acquainted with the 
ti'Utlis of revealed religion, and says expressly in 
tills very play, 

had not tlie EvuloBtLng &x'd 

Uib canon 'gaiiiBt aclf-murder. 
Moreover, ho hajljust been conversing with bis 
father's spirit piping hot from purgatory, which we 

¥ resume is nut within the bourne of this world, 
he dreail of what may happen after death, says 



That 









This declaration at least implies some knowledge 
of the other world, and expressly a>^Bcrts, that 
there must be ills in that world, thougli what kind 
of ills they are wo do not know. The argument, 
therefore, may bo reduced to this dilemma : this 
world ahiiunds witli ills which I feel ; the other 
world abounds with ills, tlie nature of which I do 
not knmv ; therefore, I will ratlier bear those ills 
I have, " than By to others which I know not of :" 
a deduction amounting to a certainty, with respect 
to the only circumstance that could create a doubt, 
namely, whether iu death he should rest from his 
misery ; and if he was certain there were evils in 
the next world, as well as in this, ho liad no room 
to reason at all about the matter. What ahme 



A bad cunEcionco will make us cowards ; but a 
good conscience will make us bravo. It does not 
appear that anything lay heavy on his conscieuce ; 
and from tlie premises we cannot help inferring, 
that conscience in this case was entirely out uf the 
question, Hamlet was deterred from suicide hy 
a fall conviction, that, in flying from one sea of 
tronbles whicli he did know, he should fall into 
another whicli he did not know. 

His whole cham of reasoning, therefore, seems 
inconsiEtcut and incongruous. " 1 am doubtful 
whether I should live, or do violence upon my own 
lite ; for I know not whether it is more honour- 
able to bear misfortune patiently, than to exert 
myself in opposing misfortuue, and by oppouug, 
end it." Let us throw it into the form of a syllo- 
gism, it will stand tlius ; " I am oppressed with ills ; 
I know not whether it is mure honourable to bear 
those ills patiently, or loend ihem by taking arms 
agiUDSt them : trgo, I am doulit/ul whether I 
should eiay myself or lire. To die, is no more than 
to sleep ; and lu say that by a sleep we end the 
heartache," fiLC. "'tis a consummation devoutly 
to be wished." Now to lay it, was of no conse- 
quence unless it had been true. " I am afraid of 



tllis life, than to fly to other ills in that undis- 
covered country, &Dm whose bourne no traveller 
ever returns. I have ills that are almost insup- 
portable iu this life. 1 know not what is in the 
next, becHUBe it is an undiscovered country-, eryo, 
I'd rather bear those ills I have, than fly to others 
which I know not of." Here the conclusion is by 
' by the premises, " 1 am sore 
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be exhilnted shuBling off his g 
diaiuB ; but how he should ahuflio ofl' a cm 
is another torra for noise and tumult, we 
comprehend. Then we have "long-live 
mily," and »■ Ume armed with whips and so 
and " patient merit spumed ot by unworlhinese ;" 
and ■■ misery with a hare bodkin going lo make his 
own giiieliH," which at best is but a mean meta- 
phor. Those are followed by figures, " sweatmg | 
under fardels ot bm-dens," ** puzsled with doubts," 
"shaking with fear^" ai|d "fiving from evils." 
Finall.v, we see " resolution Bioklied o'er with pale 
Ihouglit," a conception like that of repreaeniing 
hesltli by sickness ; and a " current of pith turned 
awrv so as to lose the name of action, which is 
in fancy, and a solecism in sense. 
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In a word, the soliloquy may be compared to the 
jEgri tiomnia, and the Tabulat eujui vanmfingen- 
tur speciet. 

But while we censure the chaos of broken, in- 
congruous metaphors, we ought also to caution 
the young poet against the opposite extreme of 

Eursuing a metaphor, until the spirit is quite ex- 
austed in a succession of cold conceits ; such as 
we see in the following letter, said to be sent by 
Tamerlane to the Turkish Emperor Bajazet:— - 
^ Where is the monarch that dares oppose our 
arms 1 Where is the potentate who doth not glory 
in being numbered among our vassals 1 As for 
thee, descended from a Turcoman mariner, since 
the vessel of thy unbounded ambition hath been 
wrecked in the gulf of thy self-love, it would be 
proper that thou shouldst furl the sails of thy 
temerity, and cast the anchor of repentance in the 
port of sincerity and justice, which is the harbour 
of safety ; lest the tempest of our vengance make 
thee perish in the sea of that ponishmcnt thou hast 
deserved.*' 

But if these laboured conceits are ridiculous in 
poetry, they are still more inexcusable in prose : 
such as we find them frequently occur in Strada's 
Bellum Belgicum : '* Vix descendcrat a preetoria 
navl Cnntr ; cum fceda ilico exorta in portu tem- 
pestas ; classem impetu dinjecit, praetoriam hausit ; 
quasi non vecturam amplius Csesarem Csesarisquc 
fortunam." — '< Ceesnr had scarcely set his foot on 
shore, when a terrible tempest arising, shattered 
the ifeet even in the harbour, and sent to the hot- 
t(mi the pnetorian ship, as if he resolved it should 
no longer carry Cscsar and his fortunes." 

Yet this is modest in comparison of the follow- 
ing flowers : ** Alii, pulsis e tormento catenis dis- 
cerpti srctique, dimidiate corpore pugnabant sibi 
super8tites,ac percmptee partis ultores."— "Others, 
dissevered and cut in twain by chain-shot, fought 
with one half of their bodies that remained, in 
revenge of the other half that was slain/' 

Homer, Horace, and even the chaste Virgil, is 
not free from conceits. The latter, speaking of a 
man's hand cut off in battle, says, 

Te decisa suum, Laride, dcxtera quaerit : 
Semianimcsque micant digiti, ferrumque retractant : 

thus enduing the amputated hand with sense and 
volition. This to be sure, is a violent figure, and 
hath been justly condemned by some accurate 
critics ; but we think they are too severe in ex- 
tending the same censure to some other passages 
in the most admired authors, 
Virgil, in his sixth Eclogue, saya^ 

Omnia que, Ptacebo qaondam medltaate. batus 
AadHt Eurotaa, Jnaidtqiia editoen lauroa, 
niaoanit. 

Mlutte'er, when Ph«»bnt blaw'd the Areadlan plain, 
Eurotaa heard and taofht his bays the ftraln. 
The lenior 10119— 

And Pope has copied the conceit in his Pas- 
torals : 

Thamas heard the nmnben aa he flow'd along. 
And bade hie wiUowi learn the mooming aong. 

Vida thus begins his first Eclogue : 

Dicite, Toa mnaa, et Juvenum memorate querelaa ; 
Diclte : nam motaa ipeas ad oannina cantee, 
Et requlteM fuoa perhibent vaga flnmina onniis. 
Say heavenly muie, their youthfol frajrs rehearse ; 
Begin, ye dMgfatcn of immortal vene ; 



Exulting rocke have own'd the power of aong. 
And riTera liaten'd aa they llow*d along. 

Racine adopts the same bold figure in his Phflsdra : 

Le flot qui I'apporta reoule ^pouvant^ ; 

The wave that bore him. backward ahnmk appaU'd* 

Even Milton has indulged himself in the same 
licence of expression : 

— — As when to them who sail 
Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are paat 
Mozambic, off at sea north-east winds blow 
fiabaean odour from the spicy drore 
Of Araby the blest ; with sueh delay 
Well pleaaed, they slack their course, and many a leagaa, 
Cheer'd with the grateful smeU, old Ooaaa smUea 

Shakspeare says^ — 

— — Fveseen 
Th* ambitious ocean swell, and rage, and foam. 
To be exalted with the threat'ning doads. 

And indeed more correct writers, both ancient 
and modem, abound with the same kind of figure, 
which is reconciled to propriety, and even invested 
with beauty, by the efficacy of the proflopopceia, 
which personifies the object. Thus, when Virgil 
says Enipeus heard the songi of Apollo^ he raises 
up, as by enchantment, the idea of a river-god 
crowned with sedges, his head raised above the 
stream, and in his countenance the expression <k 
pleased attention. By the same magic we see, m 
the couplet quoted from Pope's Piutorals, dd 
Father Thames leaning upon his vm, and listening 
to the poet's strain. 

Thus, in the regions of poetry, all n&tnre^ even 
the passions and affections of the mind, may be 
personified into pictui^sqne figures for the enter- 
tainment of the reader. Ocean smiles or frowns^ 
as the sea is calm or tempestuous ; a Triton mies 
on every angry billow ; everv mountain has its 
nymph ; every stream its naiad ; every tree its 
hamadryad ; and every art its genins. We 
cannot, therefore, assent to those who censure ; 
Thomson as licentious for using the following ; 
figure : | 

O vale of bliss ! O softly swellfaig hiUa ! 
On which the power of cultivation lies. 
And Joys to sec the wonders of his toil. 

We cannot conceive a more beautiful insage 
than that of the Genius of Agriculture, distin- 
guished by the implements of hu art, imbrowned 
with labour, glowing with health, crowned with a 
garland of foluige, flower8,and fruit, lying stretdbed 
at his ease on the barow of a gentle awelling hill, 
and contemplating with pleasure the h^py effects 
of his own industry. 

Neither can we join issue Against Shakspeare 
for this comparison, which hath likewise incurred 
the censure of the critics : 

The noble sister of PopUeola, 

The moon of Rome; ehaate aa the ieiele 
That's mndled by the frost from p ureat now. 
And hangs on Diaa*» tmnpia 

This is no more than illustrating a qdUity of the 
mind, by comparing it with a sensible object. If 
there is no impropriety in saying sueft a man is 
true as steel, firm as a rock, mflexibM as an oak, 
unsteady as the oeean ; or in describinjg a disposi- 
tion cold as ice, or fickle as the wind i — and tnese 
expressions are justified by constant praetiee i — 
we shall hazard an assertion, that ffa« eomparison 
of a chaste woman to an ieiele la pK^er and pie- 
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toi^aqae, as it obtainB only in „ 

of cold and purity ; but llist the addition of its 
being emtiled fl'om the purest snow, and Imnging 
on the temple of Diana, the pairoaeaB of virginity, 
heigbt«DB Ihs Wliole into a most boautifu) simije, 
tiiat ffives a very reflpectabia and amiable idea of 
the character in qoestioii. 

Tlie simile ia no more than an extended metnr 
phor, introdueeil to illustrate and beautify the 
subject i it ought to bo apt, BtriLing', properly 
pursued, and adonied with all the gracoa of pi 
cal melody, Butn simile of Ibis kiud ooglit lit 
to proceed from tho mouth of a perBon nndor any 
grate agiilation of spirit ; such as a tragio charaeler 
ovenvlmlmed witli grief, tliatcacted by contending 
cares, or agonizmg in the panga of death. The 
language ofpasaion will not admit simile, which is 
always iha result of study and deliberation. We 
will not allow a hero tlie privilege of a dying swan, 
wKich ia said lo cluuit its approaching fate in tlie 
most melodions atmin i and thureforo nothing can 
Ire more ridioulonaly unnatural, than tho repre- 
sentation of ft lover dying upon the stage with a 
laboured simile in Ins mouth . 

The orientals, whose htngunge was estremely 
^Bgurative, have been very careless in the cLolco of 
their similes ; provided the reBomfalanec obtained 
in one ciccumBtaneo, they minded nut whether 
they diaagreed with the subject in every other 
respect. Many instances of thia defect in oou- 
gruity may be cuUed from the moat Bublime narla 
of Scripture. 

Homer has been blamed for the bad choice of 
his alniilea uii some particular oeeas ions. Ue com- 
pares Ajajt to an ais, in the Iliad, and Ulysses lo 
a sleak broiling on the eoala, in the Odyssey. His 
admirere have endeavoured to eiouse him, by 
reminding us of the simplicity of the age in wliich 
be wrote ; but they have not been aua to prove 
that any ideas of dignity pp importance were, even 
in those days, afiixed to the character of an beb, 
or the qoalitj of a beef cotlop ; therefore they 
were very improper illOBtrationa for any situation 
in which a hero ought to be represented. 

Virgil haa degraded the wifb of King Latinua, 
m comparing her, when she was actuated by the 
Fbry, to a, top which the boys lash for div- ':-" 
This, doubtless, is a low image, though ii 
respects the comparison is not deatituto k 
priety : but he ia much more justly censured for 
the following simile, which has noBorl of reference 
to the subject. Speaking of Tumua he says. 



Altms ii( Dbsoiiro detETgct Dublin cBlo 
Bkjw NwitB, iwquoparlurli tmluM 

Trislitiam, vll»qnoliibiJiB9 

HdDI, Planu, rneti-. 

At Notua often, when tbo wdlda lowcn, 

SvHpft off the oloudfl. nor toenu pflrpoiuBl Hboweni 

So iHt tby wUdoin'. tree Itran uuiouB Itrifs. 

The analogy, it must he oonfeased, is not very 
Btrikmg ; but, iierertheless, it is not altogether 
void of propriety. The poet reasotis thus ; as 
the south wind, though generally attended with 
rain, is oflon known to dispel tfae oluuds, a 
render the weather serene ; so do you, Ibough 
generally on the rack of thought, remember ti 
relax sometimes, and drown your cares in wine 
As the south wind is not always moisl, so yol 
ought not always to be dry. 

A few instanoeB of iuaocuncy, or medioNity, 
can never derogate from tlie superiative merit of 
Homer and Vii'gil, whose poenia are llie great 
magazineB, replete with every speeiei of beauty 
and magnilicenee, particularly abounding with I 
similcE, whicii astonish, delight, and Iranaport 
the reader. | 

-Every aiurile ought not only to be weQ adapted 
to tlie subject, but alau lo include evmy excellence 
of description, and to bo coloured with the wi 
eat tints of poetry. Nothing can he more happily 
hit off than the following in the Georgics, to which 
the poet compares Orpheus lamenting his lost 
Eur^'dice : 

UuBllt pnpulea iniEreDS PhUomeU enb uratira 

Observana nUo ImplumiB detraiit ; at ilia 



.puKU llie 



rude yloufflinu 



igniBlil. 




These, no doubt, are majestic ituagea ; but thay 
Iwar no sort of resemblance to a hero gliltering in 
umour at the head of his forces. 

Horace has been ridiculed by snme shrewd 
:ritica for this comparison, which, however, wo 
think is more defensible than the former. Ad- 
dressing himself lo Munatiun Phlucus, he savi : 



Ana bai and <Mb resound Ibo plalnllve song. 
Hero we not only find tho most scmpnlous i 
pricly, and the hardiest choice, in coraparing the 
Thracian bard to Philomel, the poet of Mio griivo } 
bnt also the most beautiful description, containing i 
a line touch of the pathos — In u-hicfa last particular, 
indeed, Virgil, in our epinion, cxoela ail otiler 
jioelB, whetlier ancient or modem. 

One would bnsgine that nature had exhausted ' 
itself, in order lo embellish the poems of Homer, 
Virgil, and MUtnn, with similes and metajihors. 
The first, of theee very aSteu uses tha comparison ' 
□f the wind, the whirlwind, the liail, tfae lonent, 
to express the rapidity of his combatants; hut 
when lia comes to descrdre the vdocity of th» im- 
mortal liarses (hat drew the chariot of Juno, he 
misea hia ideaa to the sobject, and, la I/Onginus , 
observes, moaauves every leap by the whole 
breadth of the horizon. 

'OatrM S* ^pofiSJii itiip ISst iifiBa^liatriK' 
'H^j^ol ir oroit.g, ^rf^™* M olfoin rirrn 



Tho eetei'ity of this goddess se 
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idea with the poet ; for, in another place, he com- 
pares it to the thought of a traveller revolving in 
his mind the different places be had seen, and 
passing through them, in imagination, more swift 
than the lightning flies from east to west. 

Homer's best similes have been copied by Virgil, 
and almost every succeeding poet, howsoever they 
may have varied in the manner of expression. 
In the third book of the Iliad, Menelaus seeing 
Paris, is compared to a hungry lion espying a 
hind or goat : 

Evpotv ^ $\a<poy K^paou, ^ Ikypiou oTya, k. t. X. 

Bo joys the lion, if a branching deer 
Or mountain goat his bulky prize appear ; 
In vain the youths oppose, the mastiffs bay~ 
The lordly savage rends the panting prey. 
Thus, fond of vengeance, with a furious bound, 
In clanging arms ho leaps upon the ground. 

The Mantuan bard, in the tenth book of the 
iEneid, applies the same simile to Mezentius, 
when he beholds Acron in the battle : 

Impastus stabula alta leo ceu ssepe peragrans 
(Suadet enim vesana fames) 6i forte f ugacem 
Conspexit capream, aut surgentem in comua cervum ; 
Gaudet bians immane, comasquo arrtxit, et heret 
Visceribus super accumbens : lavit improba teter 
Ora cruor. 

Then, as a hungry* lion, who beholds 

A gamesome goat who frisks about the folds. 

Or beamy stag that grazes on the plain ; 

He runs, he roars, he shakes his rising mane : 

He grins, and opens wide his greedy Jaws, 

The prey lies panting underneath his paws ; 

He fills his famish'd maw, his mouth runs o'er 

With imohew'd morsels, while be chums the gore. 

Drvdkk. 

The reader will perceive, that Virgil has im- 
proved the simile in one particular, and in another 
fallen short of his original. The description of the 
lion shaking his mane, opening his hideous jaws 
distained with the blood of his prey, is great 
and picturesque ; but, on the other hand, he has 
omitted the circumstance of devouring it without 
being intimidated, or restrained by the dogs and 
youths that surround him — a circumstance that 
adds greatly to our idea of his strength, intrepidity, 
and importance. 



ESSAY XVII. 



UYP£RBOLB. 



Of all the figures in poetry, that called the 
hyperbole is managed with the greatest difficulty. 
The hvperbole is an exaggeration with which the 
Muse IS indulged for the better illustration of her 
subject, when she is warmed into enthusiasm. 
Quintilian calls it an ornament of the bolder kind. 
Demetrius Phalereus is still more severe. He 
says the hyperbole is, of all forms of speech, the 
most frigid ; MdKtffra 8i ri *Tir€p$o\^ rpuxp^rarov 
Trdtnuy : but this must be understood with some 
grains of allowance. Poetry is animated by the 
passions ; and all the passions exaggerate. Pas- 
sion itself is a magnifying medium. There are 
beautiful instances of the hyperbole in the Scrip- 
ture, which a reader of sensibility cannot read 
without being strongly affected. The difficulty 
lies in choosing such hyperboles as the subject 



will admit of ; for, according to the definition of 
Theophrastus, the frigid in style is that which 
exceeds the expression suitable to the subject. 
The judgment does not revolt against Homer for 
representing the horses of Ericthonius running 
over the standing com without breaking off the 
heads, because the whole is considei'ed as a fable, 
and the north wind is represented as their sire ; 
but the imagination is a little startled, when Virgil, 
in imitation of this hyperbole, exhibits Camilla as 
flying over it without even touching the tops. 

Dla vel intactse segetis per summa volaret 
Gramina •— — 

This elegant author, we are afraid, has, upon 
some other occasions, degenerated into the frigid, 
in straining to improve upon his great master. 

Homer, in the Odyssey, a work which Longinus 
does not scruple to chai*ge with bearing the mai^s 
of old age, describes a storm in which all the four 
winds were concerned together : 

ahif 8* EZpos rtt UStos t* ffT«<r€, Z4(pvp6s t€ fivao^s^ 
Kal Bopiris tuBpnytvirris fi4ya Xvfxa levXiyhoct/, 

We know that such a contention of contrary 
blasts could not possibly exist in nature ; for, even 
in hurricanes, the winds blow alternately from 
different points of the compass. Nevertheless, 
Virgil adopts the description, and adds to its 
extravagance. 

Incubuere mari, totumque a sedibus imis 

Una Eurusque Notusque ruunt, creberque proc^is 

Africus. 

Here the winds not only blow together, but they 
turn the whole body of the ocean topsy-turvy : 

East, west, and south, engage with furious sweep. 
And from its lowest bed upturn the foaming deep. 

The north wind, however, is still more mis- 
chievous : 



-4Striden8 aquilone procella 



Velum adyersa ferit, fluctusque ad sidera tollit. 

The sail then Boreas rends with hideous cry. 
And whirls the madd*ning billows to the sky. 

The motion of the sea between Scylla and 
Chary bdis is still more magnified ; and .£tna is 
exhibited as throwing out volumes of flame, which 
brush the stars *. Such expressions as these are 
not intended as a real representation of the thing 
specified ; they are designed to sti'ike the reader's 
imagination ; but they generally serve as marks 
of the author's sinking under his own ideas, who, 
apprehensive of injuring the greatness of his own 
conception, is hurried into excess and extrava- 
gance. 

Quintilian allows the use of hyperbole, when 
words are wanting to express anything in its just 
strength or due energy : then, he says, it is better 
to exceed in expression than fall short of the con- 
ception ; but he likewise observes, that there is 
no figure or form of speech so apt to run into 
fustian. " Nee alia magis via in Koito^Xiav itur.'' 

If the chaste Virgil has thus trespassed upon 
poetical probability, what can we expect from 
Lucan but hyperboles even more ridiculously ex- 
travagant 1 He represents the winds in contest, 

* Speaking of the first, he says, 

Tollimur in coelum currato gurgite, et ijdem 
Subduct& ad manes imos descendimus undA. 

Of the other, 

Attollitque globos flammamm, et sidera lambit. 
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tlie sea in auspeiise, doubdng to wliicli it aball 
give way. He affirniH, that its motion would 
have been BO violent as to produce a eecond de- 
luge, had not Jupiter liept it under by the clouds ; 
and as to tbe slriip during tliia dreadful uproar, 
the Bails touch tbe clouds, while tbe tee! strikes 

This image of dnshing water at (he atnra. Sir 

Richard Blaekmore Ima produced in colours truly 

ridiculoua. Dcacribing spouting whales in his 

PHQoeArthur,ho makes the fol lowing conipttriBon; 

Like somo prodigiona watcr-onglno made 

Tbe great fault in aU these histances ia a deria- 
tioD from propriety, owing to the erroneous judg- 
ment of tbe writer, who, endeavouring to captivate 
tbe admiration with novelty, very often ebocks tbe 
underslajiding with extra vagance. Of tliia nature 
ia the whole description of the Cyclops, hoth in 
the Odyssey of Homer, and in the ^neid of Virgil. 
It must be owned, however, that the Latin poet, 
with all bis merit, is more apt than his great 
original to dazxle us with false lire, and practdae 
upon tlie imaginalion with gay conceits, that will 
not bear the critic's examinadon. There la not 
in any of Homer's works now HubsiBting such an 
example of tbe falGe sublime, as Virgil's descrip- 
tion of tbe tbundecbulta forging nnder the haiu- 
mers of the Cyclops. 



Addltleninl, 



Gti^lHDt nUtii J 



This ib altogether a fantastic piece of affectation, 
of wbicli we can form no sensible image, and 
' chill the fancy rather than warm the 



-ation of a judging reader, 
[ravagant byperlmle is a wgi 



Extravagant liyperbule is a weed that grows in 
great plenty through the works of our admired 
Shakspcare. In the following description, nhich 
faatfa been much celebrated, one sees he has had 
an eye to Virgil's thunderbolts. 

In shape no biBBor tbnnan Bj!Hi»BtoDe 



Even m doacribiug fantastic beings there is a , 
priety to be observed ; hut surely nothing can be 
more revolting to common sense, than this num- 
bering of tbe laoon-heami among tlie other imple- 
ments of Queen Mab's harness, wliicb, though 
extremely slender and diminntivc, are neverthe- 
less objects of the touch, and may be conceived 
capable of use. 

The Ode and SaUre admitof the boldest hyper- 
boles : such exaggerations suit the iinpetaoua 
warmth of the one ; and, in the other, have a good 
effect in exposing folly, and exciting horror 
against vice. They may be likewise successfully 



EsaAY xvni. 

Verse is an harmonious arrangement of long 
and short syllabiea, adapted to differetit kinds of 
poetry, and owes its origin entirely to the measured 
cadence, or music, which was used when the first 
songs and hymns were recited. This music, 
divided into different parts, required a regular 
return of the same measure, and thus every 
strophe, anli-alrophe, atansa, contained the same 
number of feet. To know what constituted the 
different kinds of rhythmical feet among the an- 
cients, with respect to tlia number and quantity of 
their syllables, wo have nothing to do but lo coii- 
Eult those who iiave written on grammar and pro- 
sody ; it ia the business of a schoolmaster, rather 
than the accomplishment of B man of taste. 

Various essayB have been made in different 
countries to compare the characters of ancient and 
modern versification, and to point out the diffar- 
enee beyond any possibility of mistake. But they 
have made distinelious, where, in fact, there was 
no difference, and left the criterion unobserved. 
They have transferred tbe name of rhyme to a 
regular repe^tion of the same sound at the end of 
tlie hne, and set up tliis vile monotony as the 
characteriatie of modem verse, in eontradistino- 
tiuD to the feet of the ancients, which they pretend 
the poetry of modern languages will not admit. 

Rhyme, from the Greek word f uBjiifs, ia nothing 
else hut number, which wafl essential to the an- 
cient, as well as Iji the modem versification. Aa 
to the jingle of similar sounds, though it was never 
used by the ancients in any regular return in the 
middle, or at the end of the lino, and was by no 
means deemed essenlial to the vers iH cation, yet 
they did not reject it as a blemish, where it oc- 
curred without the appearance of constraint. We 
meet with it ofton in the epithets of Homer ; 
i/i7U(»/o(0 flwlo — SvoJ ivSpaii' 'hya^limmi — almost 
the whole first ode of Auacreon is what wo call 
rhyme. The following line of Virgil has been 
admired for tlie similitude of sound in the first 

RhythmuB, or nombcr, is certainly essential to 
verse, whether in the dead or living languages ; 
and the real difference between (he two is this ; 
the imraber in ancient verse relates tc the feet, 
and in modern poetry to the syllables ; for le 
assert that modem poetry has no feet, is a ridicu- 
lous absurdity. Tha feet that prinoipally enter 
into the composition of Greek and Latin verses, 
are either of two or three sylhibles ; those of two 
syllahles are either both long, as the spondee ; or 
both short, na the pyrrbic ; or one short, and the 
other long, an the iambie ! or one long, and the 
other short, as the trochee. Those of three sylla- 
bles are tha dactyl, of one long and two diort 
syllables ; the anapest, of tivo short and one long : 
tbe li-ibnu:hium,orthrce short ; and the moiossus, 
of three lung. 

From the different combinations of these feet, 
restricted to ceilain numbers, the ancienta formed 
their different kinds of verses, such as the hex- 
ameter, or heroic, distinguished by six feet doclyla 
and spondcoB, Ihe fifth being always a dactyl, and 
the last a spoudoe : ezsmpli gratid. 
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12 3 4 5 ^ 

Prindpi-is ota-ta, ae-ro medi-cina pa-ratur. 

The pentameter of five feet, dactyls and spondees, 
or of six, reckoning two coesuras. 

IS 3 4 5 6 

Cum mala per Ion-gas invala-ere mo-ras. 

They had likewise the iamhic of three sorts, the 
dimeter, the trimeter, and the tetrameter, and all 
the different kinds of lyric verse specified in the 
odes of Sappho, Alaeus, Anacreon, and Horace. 
Each of these was distinguished by the number, as 
well as by the species of their feet ; so that they 
were doubly restricted. Now all the feet of the 
ancieut poetry are still found in the versification 
of living languages : for as cadence was regulated 
by the ear, it was impossible for a man to write 
melodious verse without naturally falling into the 
use of ancient feet, though perhaps he neither 
knows their measure nor denomination. Thus 
Spenser, Shakspeare, Milton, Dryden, Pope, and 
all our poets, abound with dactyls, spondees, 
trochees, anapests, &c. which they use indiscri- 
minately in all kiuds of composition, whether 
tragic, epic, pastoral, or ode ; having in this parti- 
cular greatly the advantage of the ancients, who 
were restricted to particular kinds of feet in parti- 
cular kinds of verse. I f we, then, are confined 
with tlie fetters of what is called rhyme, they 
were restricted to particular q)ecie8 of feet ; so 
that the advantages and disadvantages are pretty 
equally balanced : but indeed the English are 
more free, in this particular, than any other 
modern nation. They not only use blank verse 
in tragedy and the epic, but even in lyric poetry. 
Milton's translation of Horace's ode to Pyrrha is 
universally known and generally admired, in our 
opinion much above its merit. There is an ode 
extant without rhyme addressed to Evening, by 
the late Mr. Collins, much more beautiful ; and 
Mr. Warton, with some others, has happily suc- 
ceeded in divers occasional pieces, that are free 
of this restraint ; but the number in all of these 
depends upon the syllables, and not upon the feet, 
which are unlimited. 

It is generally supposed that the genius of the 
English lunguage will not admit of Greek or Latin 
measure ; but this, we apprehend, is a mistake, 
owing to the prejudice of education. It is impos- 
sible that the name measure, composed of the same 
times, should have a good effect upon the ear in 
one language, and a bad effect in another. The 
truth is, we have been accustomed from our in- 
fancy to the numbers of English poetry, and the 
very sound and signification of the words dispose 
the ear to receive them in a certain manner ; so 
that its disappointment must be attended with a 
disagreeable sensation. In imbibing the first 
rudiments of education, we acquire, as it were, 
another ear for the numbers of Greek and Latin 
poetry, and this being reserved entirely for the 
sounds and significations of the words that consti- 
tute those dead languages, will not easily accom- 
modate itself to the sounds of our vernacular 
•tongue, though conveyed in the same time and 
measure. In a word, Latin and Greek have an- 
nexed to them the ideas of the ancient measure, 
from which they are not easily disjoined. But we 
will venture to say, this difficulty might be sur- 
mounted by an effort of attention and a little 



we should in time be 
English as with Latin 



practice ; and in that case 
as well pleased with 
hexameters. 

Sir Philip Sidney is said to have miscarried in 
his essays ; but his miscarriage was no more than 
that of failing in an attempt to introduce a new 
fashion. The failure was not owing to any defect 
or imperfection in the scheme, but to the want of 
taste, to the irresolution and ignorance of the 
public. Without all doubt, the ancient measure, 
so different from that of modem poetry, must 
liave appeared remarkably uncouth to people in 
general, who were ignorant of the classics ; and 
nothing but the countenance and perseverance of 
the learned could reconcile them to the alteration. 
We have seen several late specimens of English 
hexameters and sapphics, so happily composed, 
that by attaching them to the idea of ancient 
measure, we found them in all respects as melo- 
dious and agreeable to the ear, as the works of 
Vii^l and Anacreon, or Horace. 

Though the number of syllables distinguishes 
the nature of the English verse from that of the 
Greek and Latin, it constitutes neither harmony, 
grace, nor expression. These must depend upon 
the choice of words, the seat of the accent, the 
pause, and the cadence. The accent or tone, is 
understood to be an elevation or sinking of the 
voice in reciting : the pause is a rest, that divides 
the verse into two parts, each of them called an 
hemistich. Tlie pause and accent in English 
poetry vary occasionally, according to the mean- 
ing of the words ; so that the hemistich does not 
always consist of an equal number of syllables : 
and this variety is agreeable, as it prevents a dull 
repetition of regular stops, like those in the French 
versification, every line of which is divided by a 
pause exactly in the middle. The cadence com- 

{)rchends that poetical style which animates every 
ine, that propriety which gives strength and ex- 
pression, that numerosity which renders the vei-se 
smooth, flowing, and harmonious, that significaucy 
which marks the passions, and in many cases 
makes the sound an echo of the sense. The Greek 
and Latin languages, in being copious and ductile, 
are susceptible of a vast variety of cadences, 
which the living languages will not admit ; and 
of these a reader of any ear will judge for him- 
self. 
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SCHOOLS or MUSIC. 



A SCHOOL, in the polite arts, properly signifies 
that succession of artists, which has learned the 
principles of the art from some eminent master^ 
either by hearing his lessons, or studying his 
works, and consequently who imitate his manner 
either through design or from habit. Musicians 
seem agreed in makmg only three principal schools 
in music ; namely, the school of Pergolese in 
Italv, of Lully in France, and of Handel in Eng- 
land ; though some are for making Rameau the 
founder of a new school, different from those of 
the former, as he is the inventor of beauties 
peculiarly his own. 

Without all doubt, Pergolese's music deserves 
the first rank ; though excelling neither in variety 
of movements, number of parts, nor unexpected 



flighia, jiet he U universally itllavied to be the 
musical Raphael of Italy. This great rDsster's 
priocipal art cunsisted in knowing how to excite 
DDT passions by soauiis, wliich seem frequently 
apposite to the pussion they would express : by 
sluw eoleniu sounds he is sometimes known to 
throw us into all the rage of battle ; and even by 
faster movements, he excites melancholy in every 
heart that sounds are capable of affecting. Tins 
is a talent which seems bom with the artist. Wo 
are unable to tell why such sounds affect us : they 
seem no way imitative nf the passion they would 
expniSB, but operate npon us by an inexpressible 
sympathy ; the original of wbieh is as inscrutablo 
as the seci-et springs of life itself. To this eicel- 
lence he adds another, in wliioh be is superior to 
every^ other artist uf the profession,— the happy 
tranFMtion from one passion lo another. No dra- 
matic poet better knows to prepare his incidents 
than he : the audience are pieced in those inter- 
vals of psBsion witb the delicato, tlio simple liar- 
mony, ic I may so express it, in whicli the parts 
are, all thrown into fugues, or often are barely 
unison. HLb melodies also, where no passion is 
expressed, give oquaJ pleasure from this delicate 
simplicity : and I need only instance that song in 
the Serva Padrtma, which bepns, " Lo conosco a 
qucgl' occolti," as one of the finest instances of 
excellence iu the duo. 

The Italian 'artists in general hare followed 
his manuer, vet seem fond of embellisbing the 
delicate simplicity of the original. Their style 
in music seems somewhat to resemble that of 
Seneca in writing, where there are some beau, 
tiful starts of tliought ; but the Bhole is Bllod 
with Btodied elegance and unaStcting afiec- 

Lully in France first attempted the improve, 
ment of their music, which in general resembled 
that of our old solemn chants in churches. It Is 
worthy of remark, in general, that (he music in 
every country is solemn in proportion ns the inha- 
bitants are merry ; or, in other words, the mer- 
riest spiightlieat natioDs are remarked for having 
the slowest music [ and those wliose character it is 
to be melancholy, are pleased with the most brisk ajid 
airy movemenlB. Tlius, in France, Poland, Ire- 
htnd, and Switzerland, the national music is slow, 
melancholy, and solemn ; in Italy, England, Spain, 
and Germany, it is faater, proportionably as the 
people are grave. Lnlly only changed a bad man- 
ner, which he found, for a bad one of his own. 
His drowsy pieces are played still to the most 
sprightly audience that cau be conceived ; and 
even though Ranieau, »lio is at once a musician 
and a philosopher, lias shown, both by precept and 
example, wiiat improvements French music may 
still admit of, yet his counti^'mcn seem little con- 
vinced by his reasonings ; and the Pont-Ncuf 
taste, a£ It is called, still prevails in their best 

The English school was first planned by Purcel j 
he attempted to unite (he Itulian maimer, that 
prevailed in his IJme, with the ancient Ceitio carol 
and the Scottish ballad, which probably had also 
its origin In Italy ; for seme of the best Scottish 
ballade, — " The Broom of Cowden knows," for 
instance,— are still ascribed to David Riatio. But 
be that as it wilt, his maiinei' was something pecu- 
liar to the English ; and he might have eontiuued 
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ss head of the English school, had not his merits 
been entirely eclipsed by Handel. Handel, though 
originally a Gerroan,yet adopted tlie English man. 
ner: he had long labonred (o please by Italian 
compositiun, bat without success ; and though his 
English oratorios are accounto'l inimitabte, yet his 
Italian opens are bllen into oblivion. Pcrgolcse 
excelled in passionate simplicity i Lnlly was re- 
markable for creating a new species of music, 
where all is elegant, but nottiiug passionate or 
sublime. Handel's tfue characteristic is Enblimitj ; 
he has employed all the variety of sounds and parts 
in all hia pieces i the performances of the rest 
may be pleasing, thoueh executed by few per- 
formers ; his require tlie full band. The atten- 
tion is awakened, the soul is roused up at his 
SieceB ; but distinct passion is seldom expressed, 
n this pnrticnlar he has seldom found hucccsb ; 
he has been obliged, in order to express passion, 
ia imitate words by sounds, which, though it gives 
the pleasure which imitation always produees, yet 
it fails of exciting those lasting BfTeCtlone which 
it is in the power of sounds to produce. In a 
word, no man ever understood harmony so well 
as he ; but iti melody he has been exceeded by 
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PEKHIT me to object against some things ad- 
vanced in the paper on the subject of " The dif- 
ferent Schools of Music." The author of this 
article seems too hasty in. degisding the lior- 
moniouB* Purcel, from the head of the English 
echool, lo erect in bis room a foreigner (Handel), 
who has not yet formed any Bchool+. The gentle- 
man, when he comes to communicate bis thoughts 
upon the different schools of painting, may as well 
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place Rubens at the head of the English painters, 
because he left some monuments of his art in 
England*. He says that Handel, though originaUy 
a German Tas most certainly he was, and continued 
so to his last breath), yet adopted the English 
mannerf . Yes, to be sure, just as much as Ru- 
bens the painter did. Your correspondent, in the 
course of his discoveries, tells us, besides, that 
some of the best Scottish ballads, — ^ The Broom 
of Cowdenknows/' for instance, — are still ascribed 
to David Rizzio^. This Rizzio must have been a 
most original genius, or have possessed extraor- 
dinary imitative powers, to have come, so ad- 



dern Italy. Consequently Handel may be placed at the 
head of the English school. 

* The Objector will not have Handel's school to be called 
an English school, because he was a German. Handel, in 
a great measure, found in England those essential dif- 
ferences which characterise his music ; we have already 
shown that he had them not upon his arrival. Had 
Rubens come over to England but moderately skilled in 
his art ; had he learned here all his excellency in coloiuing 
and correctness of designing ; had he left several scholars 
excellent in his manner behind him ; I should not scruple 
to call tlie school erected by him the English school of 
painting. Not the country in which a man is bom, but 
his peculiar style either in painting or in music, consti- 
tutes him of this or that school. Thus Champagne, who 
painted in the manner of the French school, is always 
placed among the painters of that school, though he was 
bom in Flanders, and should, consequently, by the Ob- 
jector's rule, be placed among the Flemish painters.^ 
Kneller is placed in the German school and Obtade in the 
Dutch, though bom in the same city. Primatice, who 
may be truly said to have founded the Roman school, was 
born in Bologna ; though, if his country was to determine 
his school, he should have been placed in the Lombard. 
There might several other instances be produced ; but 
these it is hoped will be sufficient to prove that Handel, 
though a German, may be placed at the head of the 
English schooL 

j Handel was originally a German ; but by a long con- 
tinuance in England, he might have been looked upon as 
naturalized to the country. I do not pretend to bo a fine 
writer: however, if the gentleman dislikes the expression, 
(although he must be convinced it is a common one,) I 
wish it were mended. 

X I said that they were ascribed to David Rizzio. That 
they are, the Objector need only look into Mr. Oswald's 
Collection of ScoUUh Tunes, and he will there find not 
only " The Broom of Cowdenknows," but also •• The Black 
Eagle," and several other of the best Scottish tunes, 
ascribed to him. Though this might be a sufficient answer, 
yet I must be permitted to go farther, to tell the Objector 
the opinion of our best modem musicians in this parti- 
cular. It is the opinion of the melodious Geminiani, that 
we have in the dominions of Great Britain no oriKinal mu- 
sic except the Irish ; the Scottish and English being 
originally borrowed from the Italians. And that his opi- 
nion in this respect is just, (for I would not be swayed 
merely by authorities,) it is very reasonable to suppose, 
first, from the conformity between the Scottish and 
ancient Italian music. They who compare the old French 
vaudevilles, brought from Italy by Rinuccini, with those 
pieces ascribed to David Rizzio, who was pretty nearly 
contemporary with him, will find a strong resemblance, 
notwithstanding the opposite characters of the two nations 
which have preserved those pieces. When I would have 
them compared, I mean I would have their basses com- 
pared, by which the similitude may be most exactly seen. 
Secondly, it is reasonable from the ancient music of the 
Scottish, which is still preserved in the Highlands, and 
which bears no resemblance at all to the music of the Low 
country. The Highland tunes are sung to Irish words, and 
flow entirely in the Irish manner. On the other hand, 
the Lowland music is always sung to English words. 



vanced in life as he did, from Italy, and strike so 
far out of the conmion road of his own country's 
music. 

A mere fiddlerf, a shallow coxcomb, a giddy, 
insolent, worthless fellow, to compose such pieces 
as nothing but genuine sensibility of mind, and an 
exquisite feeling of those passions which animate 
only the finest souls could dictate ; and in a man- 
ner, too, so extravagantly distant from that to 
which he had all his life been accustomed ! It is 
impossible. He might indeed have had presump- 
tion enough to add some flourishes to a few 
favourite airs, like a cobbler of old plays when he 
takes it upon him to mend Shakspeare. So far 
he might go ; but farther it is impossible for any 
one to believe, that has but just ear enough to 
distinguish between the Italian and Scottish music, 
and is disposed to consider the subject with the 
least degree of attention. S. R. 

March 18, 1760. 



ESSAY XX. 

CAHOLAN, THX IBI8U BARD. 

There can be perhaps no greater entertainment 
than to compare the rude Celtic simplicity with 
modern refinement. Books, however, seem inca- 
pable of furnishing the parallel ; • and to be ac- 
quainted with the ancient manners of our own 
ancestors, we should endeavour to look for their 
remains in those countries which, being in some 
measure retired from an intercourse with other 
nations, are still untinctured with foreign refine- 
ment, language, or breeding. 

The Irish will satisfy curiosity in this respect 
preferably to all other nations I have seen. They, 
in several parts of that country, still adhere to 
their ancient language, dress, furniture, and super- 
stitions ; several customs exist among them, that 
still speak their original ; and, in some respects, 
Ceesar's description of the ancient Britons is ap- 
plicable to them. 

Their bards in particular, are still held in great 
veneration among them ; those traditional heralds 
are invited to every funeral, in order to fill up the 
intervals of the howl with their songs and harps. 
In these they rehearse the actions of the ances- 
tors of the deceased, bewail the bondage of their 
country under the English government, and gene- 
rally conclude with advising the young men and 
maidens to make the best use of their time, for 
they will soon, for all their present bloom, be 
stretched under the table like the dead body before 
them. 

Of all the bards this country ever produced, the 
last and the greatest was Carolan the Blind. He 
was at once a poet, a musician, a composer, and 
sung his own verses to his harp. The original 

§ David Rizzio was neither a mere fiddler, nor a shallow 
coxcomb, nor a worthless fellow, nor a stranger in Scot- 
land. He had indeed been brought over from Piedmont, 
to be put at the head of a band of music, by King James V. 
one of the most elegant princes of his time, an exquisite 
judge of music, as well as of poetry, architecture, and all 
the fine arts. Rizzio, at the time of his death, had been 
above twenty years in Scotland ; he was secretary to the 
Queen, and, at the same time, an agent from the Pope ; 
so that he could not be so obscure as he has been repro- 
sented. 



natives never mention his name without rapture ; 
both his poetry and music they have by heart ; 
and even some of the English themselves, who 
have been transplanted there, find his music ex- 
tremely pleasing. A song beginning, 

O'Rourke'8 noble fare will ne'er bo forgot, 

translated by Dean Swift, is of his composition ; 
which though perhaps by this means the best 
known of his pieces, is yet by no means the most 
deserving. His songs in general may be compared 
to those of Pindar, as they have frequently the 
same flights of imagination ; and are composed 
(I do not say written, for he could not write) 
merely to flatter some man of fortune upon some 
excellence of the same kind. In these, one man 
is praised for the excellence of his stable, as in 
Pindar, another for his hospitality, a third for the 
beauty of his wife and children, and a fourth for 
the antiquity of his family. Whenever any of 
the original natives of distinction were assembled 
at feasting or revelling, Carolan was generally 
there, where he was always ready with his harp 
to celebrate their praises. He seemed by nature 
formed for his profession ; for as he was bom 
blind, so also he was possessed of a most astonish- 
ing memory, and a facetious turn of thinking, 
which gave his entertainers infinite satisfaction. 
Being once at the house of an Irish nobleman, 
where there was a musician present who was 
eminent in the profession, Carolan immediately 
challenged him to a trial of skill. To carry the 
jest forward, his lordship persuaded the musician 
to accept the challenge, and he accordingly played 
over on his fiddle the fifth concerto of Vivaldi. 
Carolan, immediately taking his harp, played over 
the whole piece after him, without missing a note, 
though he had never heard it before, which pro- 
duced some surprise ; but tlieir astonishment 
increased, when he assured them he could make 
a concerto in the same taste himself, which he 
instantly composed: and that with such spuit 
and elegance, that it may compare (for we have 
it still) with the finest compositions of Italy. 

His death was not less remarkable than'his life. 
Homer was never more fond of a glass than he ; 
he would drink whole pints of usquebaugh, and, 
as he used to think, without any ill consequence. 
His intemperance, however, in this respect, at 
length brought on an incurable disorder ; and, 
when just at the point of death, he called for a 
cup of his beloved liquor. Those who were stand- 
ing round him, surprised at the demand, endear 
voured to persuade him to the contrary ; but he 
persisted, and, when the bowl was brought to him, 
attempted to drink, but could not ; wherefore, 
giving away the bowl, he observed, with a smile, 
that it would be hard if two such fiicnds as he and 
the cup should part at least without kissing, and 
then expired. 



ESSAY XXI. 

ON THK TBNANTS OP THE LBASOWBB. 

Op all men who form gay illusions of distant 
happiness, perhaps a poet is the most sanguine. 
Such is the ardour of his hopes, that they often are 
equal to actual enjoyment ; and he feels more in 
expectance than actual fruition. I have often 



regarded a character of this kind with some degree 
of envy. A man possessed of such warm ima- 
gination comma* ds all nature, and arrogates 
possessions of which the owner has a blunter 
relish. While life continues, the alluring prospect 
lies before him ; he travels in the pursuit with 
confidence, and resigns it only with his last 
breath. 

It is this happy confidence which gives life its 
true relish, and keeps up our spirits amidst every 
distress and disappointment. How much less 
would be done, if a man knew how little he can 
do ! How wretched a creature would he be, if 
he saw the end as well as the beginning of his 
projects ! He would have nothing left but to sit 
down in torpid despair, and exchange employment 
for actual calamity. 

I was led into this train of thinking upon lately 
visiting* the beautiful gardens of the late Mr. 
Shenstone, who was himself a poet, and possessed 
of that warm imagination, which made him ever 
foremost in the pursuit of flying happiness. Could 
he but have foreseen the end of all his schemes, 
for whom he was improving, and what changes 
his designs were to undergo, he would have 
scarcely amused his innocent life with what, for 
several years, employed him in a most harmless 
manner, and abridged his scanty fortune. As the 
progress of this improvement is a true picture of 
sublunary, vicissitude, I could not help calling np 
my imagination, which, while I walked pensively 
along, suggested the following reverie. 

As I was turning my back upon a beautiful piece 
of water, enlivened with cascades, and rock-work, 
and entering a dark walk, by which ran a prattling 
brook, the Genius of the place appeai'ed before me, 
but more resembling the God of Time, than him 
more peculiarly appointed to the care of gardens. 
Instead of shears he bore a scythe ; and he ap- 
peared rather with the implements of husbandry, 
than those of a modern gardener. Having 
remembered this place in its pristine beauty, I 
could not help condoling with him on its present 
ruinous situation. I spoke to him of the many 
alterations which had been made, and all for the 
worse ; of the many shades which had been taken 
away, of the bowers that were destroyed by neg- 
lect, and the hedge-rows that were spoiled by clip- 
ing. The genius, with a sigh, received my con- 
dolement and assured me that he was equally a 
martyr to ignorance and taste, to refinement and 
rusticity. Seeing me desirous of knowing farther, 
he went on : 

" You see, in the place before you, the paternal 
inheritance of a poet ; and, to a man content with 
httle, fully suflicient for his subsistence : but a 
strong imagination, and a long acquaintance with 
the rich, are dangerous foes to contentment. Our 
poet, instead of sitting down to enjoy life, resolved 
to prepare for its future enjoyment, and set about 
converting a place of profit into a scene of pleasure. 
This he at first supposed could be accomplished at 
a small expense ; and he was willing for a while 
to stint his income, to have an opportunity of dis- 
playing his taste. The improvement in this man- 
ner went forward ; one beauty attained led him to 
wish for some other ; but he still hoped that every 
emendation would be the last. It was now, there- 
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fore, found, that the improYement exceeded the 
subsidy — that the place was ^(rown too large and 
too fine for the inhabitant. But that pride which 
was once exhibited could not retire ; the garden 
was made for the owner, and though it was become 
unfit for him, he could not willingly resign it to 
another. Thus the first idea of its beauties con- 
tributing to the happiness of his life, was found 
unfaithful ; so that, instead of looking within for 
satisfaction, he began to think of having recourse 
to the praises of those who came to visit his 
Improvement. 

<< In consequence of this hope, which now took 
possession of his mind, the gardens were opened to 
the visits of every stranger ; and the country 
flocked round to walk, to criticise, to admire, and 
to do mischief. He soon found, that the admirers 
of his taste left by no means such strong marks of 
their applause, as the envious did of their malig- 
nity. All the windows of his temples, and the 
wails of his retreats, were impressed with the cha- 
racters of profaneness, ignorance, and obscenity ; his 
hedges were broken, his statues and urns de£&ced, 
and his lawns worn bare. It was now, therefore, 
necessary to shut up the gardens once more, and 
to deprive the public of that happiness which had 
before ceased to be his own. 

''In this situation the poet continued for a time, 
in the character of a jealous lover, fond of the 
beauty he keeps, but unable to supply the extra- 
vagance of every demand. The garden by this 
time was completely grown and finished ; the 
marks of art were covered up by the luxurixmoe of 
nature ; the winding walks were grown dark ; the 
brook assumed a natural selvage ; and the rocks 
were covered with moss. Noting now remained 
but to enjoy the beauties of the place, when the 
poor poet died, and his garden was obliged to be 
sold for the benefit of those who had contributed 
to its embellishment. 

*' The beauties of the place had now for some 
time been celebrated as well in prose as in verse ; 
and all men of taste wished for so envied a spot, 
where every turn was marked with the poet's 
pencil, and every walk awakened genius and 
meditation. The first purchaser was one Mr. 
Truepenny, a button-maker, who was possessed of 
three thousand pounds, and was willing also to be 
possessed of taste and genius. 

" As the poet's ideas were for the natural wild- 
ness of the landscape, the button-maker's were for 
the more regular productions of art. He conceived, 
perhaps, that as it is a beauty in a button to be of a 
regular pattern, so the same regularity ought to 
obtain in a landscape. Be this as it will, he 
employed the shears to some purpose ; he clipped 
up the hedges, cut down the gloomy walks, made 
vistas upon the stables and hog-sties, and showed 
his friends that a man of taste should always be 
doing. 

'' The next candidate for taste and genius was 
a captain of a ship, who bought the garden because 
the former possessor could find nothing more to 
mend : but unfortunatelv he had taste too. His 
great passion lay in building, in making Chinese 
temples, and cage-work summer-houses. As the 
place before had an appearance of retirement, and 
inspired meditation, he gave it a more peopled air ; 
every turning presented a cottage, or ice-house, 
or a temple ; the Improvement was converted 



into a little city, and it only wanted inhabitants to 
give it the air of a village in the East Indies. 

« In this manner, in less than ten years, the 
Improvement has gone through the hands of as 
many proprietors, who were all willing to have 
taste, and to show their taste too. As the place 
had received its best finishing from the hand of 
the first possessor, so every innovator only lent a 
hand to do nuschief . Those parts which were 
obscure, have been enlightened ; those walks which 
led naturally, have been twisted into serpentine 
windings. The colour of the flowers of the field 
is not more various than the variety of tastes that 
have been employed here, and all in direct con- 
tradiction to the original aim of the first improve. 
Could the original possessor but revive, with what 
a sorrowful heart would he look upon his favourite 
spot again ! He would scarcely recollect a Driad 
or a Wood-nymph of his former acquaintance uid 
might perhaps find himself as much a stranger in 
his own plantation as in the deserts of Siberia.'* 



ESSAY xxn. 

SBirrrMBirrAL comedy* 

The theatre, Uke all other amusements^ has its 
fashions and its prejudices ; and when satiated 
with its excellence, mankind begin to mistake 
change for improvement. For some years tra- 
gedy was the reigning entertainment ; but of late 
it has entirely given way to comedy, and our best 
efforts are now exerted in these lighter kinds of 
composition. The pompous train, the swelling 
phrase, and the unnatund rant, are displaced for 
that natural portrait of human folly and frailty, of 
which all are judges, because all have sat for the 
picture. 

But as in describing nature, it is presented with 
a double face, either of mirth or sadness, our mo- 
dem writers find themselves at a loss which chiefly 
to copy from ; and it is now debated, whether the 
exhibition of human distress is likely to afford the 
mind more entertainment than that of human ab- 
surdity } 

Comedy is defined by Aristotle to be a picture 
of the frailties of the lower part of mankind, to 
distinguish it from tragedy, which is an exhibition 
of the misfortunes of the great. When ccnnedy^ 
therefore, ascends to produce the characters of 
princes or generals upon the stage, it is out of its 
walk, since low life and middle I^e are entirely its 
object. The principal question, therefore, is, 
whether, in describing low or middle life, an exhi- 
bition of its follies be not preferable to a detail of 
its calamities ? Or, in other words, which deserves 
the preference, — the weeping sentimental comedy 
so much in fashion at present,* or the laughing 
and even low comedy, which seems to have been 
last exhibited by Vanburgh and Cibber ? 

If we apply to authorities, all the great masters 
in the dramatic art have but one opinion. Their 
rule is, that as tragedy displays the calamities of 
the great, so comedy should excite our laughter 
by ridiculously exhibiting the follies of the lower 
part of mankind. Boileau, one of the best modem 
critics, asserts, that comedy will not admit of 
tragic distress : 

* 1773. 



Z«coiiiLqiu,Firaeinl daKiapfnet defpleuri, 
N'tdmel point iluu aea vers de tnglques dDuleun. 
Nor is this rule without the strongest foundation 
in nature, u the dietresfleB of (he mean by no 
meanB itiFect ua so strongly an the calamitieB of the 
great. When tragedy exhibits to ub some great 
man fallen from his height, and strnggliDg with 
want and Adverwtj, we ke\ lija aituaCioa in the 
same manner as we suppose he bimaelf must feel, 
and dur pity is increased in |iroparlion to the 
height from which he fell. On the contrary, we 
do not BO Htrongly Bympathixe with one bom in 
hnmbler cireutoslances, and encountering acci- 
dentat diBtresa ; bo that while we melt for Belisa- 
rius, we scarcely give halfpence to the beggar who 
accosts UB in the street. The one has onr pity ; 
the other our contempt. DiatreBs, therefore, is the 
proper object of tragedy, since the great excite 
our pity by their foil ; but not equally so of co- 
medy, since the actore employed ia it are 
originally so meBn, tlial they sink but tiltle by 
their fall. 

Since the hrBt origin of the Btage, tragedy and 
comedy have run in distinct chaimels, and never 
till of late encroached upon the provinces of each 
other. Terence, who seems to have made the 
Dearest approaches, alwavB judiciously staps short 
before he comes to the dowtiright pathetic ; and 
yet he is even reproached by Cffisor for wantuig 
the nil comiea. All the other comic writers of 
antiquity aim only nt rendering fully or vice ridi' 
culouB, but never exalt their characters into bus- 
kined pomp, or make what Voltaire humorously 
calls a Iratlegman'a tragedy. 

Yet notwithstanding this weight of authority, 
and the nniversal practice of former ages, a new 
species of dramaUc composition has been intro- 
duced, under the name of sentimental comedy, in 
which (he virtues of private life are exhibited, 
rather than the vices exposed ; and the dtBtresses 
rather than the faults of mankind make our inter- 
est in the piece. These comodies have had of late 
great success, perhaps from their novelty, and also 
from their flattering every man in his favourite 
foible. In these plays almost all (he characters 
ore good, and exceedingly generous ; tliey are 
laviah enough of their tin money on (he stage ; and 
though they want hmnour, hare abundance of sen- 
timent and feeling. If they happen to have faults 
or foibles, (he spectator is taught, not only to par- 
don, hut to applaud them, in consideration of the 
goodness of their hearlH ; so that fully, instead of 
being ridiculed, is commended, and the comedy 
aims at touching our passions without the power 
of being truly pathetic In this manner we are 
likely to lose one great source of enlertainmeut 
on the stage ; for while the comic poet is invading 
the province of the tragic muse, he leaves her 
lovely sister quite m^glected. Of this, however, 
he is no nay solicitous, as he measures his fame 
by hia profits. 

But it will be said, that the tlieatre ia formed to 
amuse mankind, and that it matters little, if this 
end be answered, by what means it ia obtained. 
If mankind find deUght in weeping at comedy, it 
would be cruel to abridge them in that or any 
other ianoceut pleasure. If those pieces are denied 
the name of comedies, yet call them by any other 
name, and if they are dolightfnl, tlicy are good. 
Their Buccess, it will be said, is % mark of their 
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merit, and it ia only abridging our happineas to 
deny us an inlet to amusement, 

These objections, however, are rather specious 
than solid. It is true, that Bmosemeut is a great 
object of the theatre, and it will he allowed Umt 
these Bentimenfal pieces do often amuse ns ; but 
the question iB, whether the true comedy would 
□nt amuse ua more ! The question is, whether a 
charscler supported throughout a piece with its 
ridicale still attending, would not give us more 
delight ^uui this species of bastard tragedy, which 
only is applauded because it is new I 

A friend of mine, who waa ulting unmoved at 
one of these sentimental pieces, was asked how he 
oould be so indifferent I •' Why, truly," says he, 
"■ as the hero ia but a tradesman, it is indifferent 
to me whetlier ho be turned out of his counting- 
house on Fish-atreet Hill, since he will still have 
enough left to open shop in St. Giles's." 

The other objection is as ill-grounded ; for though 
we should give these pieces another name, it will 
not mend their ellicacy. It will continue a kind 
of muliah production, with all the defects of its 
opposite parents, and marked with sterility. If 
wo are permitteil to make comedy weep, we have 
an equal right to make tragedy faugh, and to set 
down in bfauk verse the jests and repartees of all 
the attfiudaots iu a funeral procession. 

But there is one argument in favour of send- 
meutal comedy, which will keep it on the Btage,in 
spite of all that can bo said against it. 1 1 is, of 
all others, the most easily written. Those abi- 
lities that can hammer out a novel, are fully snfS- 
cient for tlie production of a sentimental comedy. 
It ia only suffioient to raise the characters a little ; 
to deck out tile hero Willi a ribbon, or give the 
heroine a title ; then to put an insipid dialogue, 
without character or homour, into their mouths, 
give them mighty good hearts, very fine oloihes, 
himiah a new set of scenes, make a pathetic scene 
or two, with a sprinklrag of lender melancholy 
conversalion through the whole, and tliere is no 
doubt bat all the ladies will cry, and all tlie gentle- 
men applaud. 

Humour at present seems 
the stage, and it will soon ha. 

play era will have notlimg loft 

and a song. It depends upon the audience 
whether they will actually drive those poor merry 
creatures from the stage, or sit at a play as 
gloomy OS at (he (abemacle. It ii not easy to re- 
cover on art when once lost ; and It will be but a 
just punishment (bat when, by our being too fastidi- 
ous, we have banished humour from the stage, we 
should ourselves bo deprived of the art of laughing. 



As I sec you are fond of gallantry, and seem 
willing to set young people together ns soon as you 
can, Icannot help lending my assiBlance to your 
endeavours, as I am greatly concerned ia the 
attempt. You must know,Bir, that I am landlady 
of one of the most noted inns on the road to Scot- 
land, and liave seldom less than eight or ten 
couples a-week, who p down rapturous lovera, 



ems to be departing from 
<n happen that our comic 
! loft lor it but a fine coat 



and return man aud wife 



If there be in thb world an agreeable situation, 
it must be that in which a young couple find 
themselves, when just let loose from confinement, 
and whirling off to the land of promise. When 
the post-chaise is driving ofi^, and the blinds are 
drawn up, sure nothing can equal it. And yet, I 
do not know how, what with the fears of being 
pursued, or the wishes for greater happiness, not 
one of my customers but seems gloomy and out of 
temper. The gentlemen are all sullen, and the 
ladies discontented. 

But if it be so going down, how is it with them 
coming back 1 Having been for a fortnight to- 
gether, they are then mighty good company to be 
sure ! It is then the young lady's indiscretion 
stares her in the face, and the gentleman himself 
finds that much is to be done before the money 
comes in. 

For my own part, sir, I was married in the 
usual way ; all my friends were at the wedding ; 
I was conducted with great ceremony from the 
table to the bed ; and I do not find that it any 
ways diminished my happiness with my husband, 
while, poor man ! he continued with me. For my 
part, I am entirely for doing things in the old 
family way ; I hate your new-fashioned manners, 
and never loved an outlandish marriage in my 
life. 

As I have had numbers call at my house, you 
may be sure I was not idle in inquiring who they 
were, and how they did in the world after they 
left me. 1 cannot say that I ever heard much 
good come of them : and of a history of twenty- 
five that I noted down in ray ledger, I do not know 
a single couple that would not have been full as 
happy if they had gone the plain way to work, and 
asked the consent of their parents. To convince 
you of it, I will mention the names of a few, and 
refer the rest to some fitter opportunity. 

Imprimis, Miss Jenny Hastings went down to 
Scotland with a tailor, who, to be sure, for a 
tailor, was a very agreeable sort of a man. But I 
do not know how, he did not take pro])er mea- 
sure of the young lady's dbposition : they quar- 
relled at my house on their return ; so she left 
him for a comet of dragoons, and he went back to 
his shop-board. 

Miss Rachel Runfort went off with a grenadifer. 
They spent all their money going down ; so that 
he carried her down in a post-chaise, and coming 
back, she helped to carry his knapsack. 

Miss Racket went down with her lover in their 
own phaeton ; but upon their return, being very 
fond of driving, she would be every now and then 
for holding the whip. This bred a dispute ; and 
before they were a fortnight together, she felt that 
he could exercise the whip on somebody else be- 
sides the horses. 

Miss Meekly, though all compliance to the will 
of her lover, could never reconcile him to the 
change of his situation. It seems he married her 
supposing she had a large fortune ; but being 
deceived in their expectations, they parted ; and 
they now keep separate garrets in Rosemary 
Lane,* 



* Many of the incidents here related are repeated in 
the Good Natured Man, when they are put into the mouth 
of the Landlady. Goldsmith was in the habit of f requen tly 
borrowing from his own works; a practice occuHioned 
sometimes from hurry, and sometimes from a peculiar 



The next couple of whom I have any account) 
actually lived together in great harmony and un- 
cloying kindness for no less than a month ; but 
the lady, who was a little in years, having parted 
with her fortune to her dearest life^ he left her to 
make love to that better part of her which he 
valued more. 

The next pair consisted of an Irish fortune- 
hunter, and one of the prettiest modestest ladies 
that ever my eyes beheld. As he was a well- 
looking gentleman, all dressed in lace, and as she 
seemed very fond of him, I thought they were 
blessed for life. Yet I was quickly mistaken. 
The lady was no better than a common woman of 
the town, and he was no better than a sharper ; 
so they agreed upon a mutual divorce : he now 
druses at the York Ball, and she is in keeping by 
the member for our borough in Parliament. 

In this manner we see tliat all those marriages, 
in which there is interest on one side, and disobe- 
dience on the other, are not likely to promise a 
long harvest of delights. If our fortune-hunting 
gentlemen would but speak out, the young lady, 
instead of a lover, would often find a sneaking 
rogue, that only wanted the lady's pui*se, and not 
her heart. For my own part, I never saw any 
thing but design and falsehood in every one of 
them ; and my blood has boiled in my veins, when 
I saw a young fellow of twenty kneeling at the feet 
of a twenty thousand pounder, professing his 
passion, while he was taking aim at her money. I 
do not deny but there may be love in a Scottish 
marriage, but it is generally all on one side. i 

Of all the sincere admirers I ever knew, a man 
of my acquaintance, who, however, did not run 
away with his mistress to Scotland, was the most 
so. An old exciseman of our town, who, as you 
may guess, was not very rich, had a daughter who, 
as you shall see, was not very handsome. It was 
the opinion of every body tliat this young woman 
would not soon be married, as she wanted two 
main articles, beauty and fortune. But for all this, 
a very well-looking man, that happened to be tra- 
velling those parts, came and asked the exciseman 
for his daughter in marriage. The exciseman, 
willing to deal openly by him, asked if he had seen 
the girl ; ** for," says he, "she is humpbacked.'' — 
** Very well," cried the stranger, " that will do for 
me." — "Ay," says the exciseman, "but my 
daughter is as brown as a berry." — " So much the 
better," cried the stranger, " such skins wear 
well." — " But she is bandy-legged," says the excise- 
man. — " No matter," cries the other ; ** her petti- 
coats will hide that defect." — " But then she is very 
poor, and wants an eye." — " Your description 
delights me," cries the stranger ; " I have been 
looking out for one of her make ; for I keep an 
exhibition of wild beasts, and intend to show her 
off for a Chimpanzee." 

affection he appears to have entertained for particular 
passages. For instance, the magnificent prenoraen <rf 
Miss Skeggs—Carolina-Wilhelmina- Amelia, seems to have 
been an especial favourite, as it is bestowed not only on 
Miss Tibbs [Citizen of the World, No. 55,] but with a 
trifling alteration on Miss Grogan, the Conmion Council- 
man's daughter. 
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ESSAY XXIV. 

THX HISTORY OF CYAIIXO PAIWYANO, THK NOT£D 8LXEP- 

WALKSR. 

It has often been a question in the schools, 
whether it be preferable to be a king by day, and 
a beggar in our dreams by night ; or, inverting 
the question, a beggar by day, and a monarch 
while sleeping ! It has been usually decided, tliat 
the sleeping monarch was the happiest man, since 
he is supposed to enjoy all his happiness without 
contamination ; while the monarch in reality 
feels the various inconveniences that attend his 
station. 

However this may be, there are none sure more 
miserable than those who enjoy neither situation 
with any degree of comfort, but feel all the incon- 
veniences of want and poverty by day, while they 
find a repetition of their misery in a dream. Of 
this kind was the famous Cyrillo Padovano, of 
whom a long life has been written ; a man, if I 
may so express it, of a double character, who 
acted a very different part by night from what he 
professed in the day. Cyrillo was a native of 
Padua, in Italy, a little brown complexioned man, 
and, while awake, remarkable for his simplicity, 
probity, piety, and candour ; but, unfortunately 
for him, his dreams were of the strongest kind, 
and seemed to overturn the whole system of wak- 
ing morality ; for he every night walked in his 
sleep, and, upon such occasions, was a thief, a 
robber, and a plunderer of the dead. 

The first remarkable exploit we are told of 
Cyrillo, was at the University, where he showed 
no great marks of learning, though some of assi- 
duity. Upon a certain occasion, his master set 
him a very long and very difiicult exercise, which 
Cyrillo found it impossible, as he supposed, to 
execute. Depressed with this opinion, and in 
certain expectation of being chastised the next 
day, he went to bed quite dejected and uneasy ; 
but awaking in the morning, to his great surprise 
he found his exercise, completely and perfectly 
; finished, lying upon his table, and, still more 
[ extraordinary, written in his own hand. This 
I information he communicated to his master when 
I he gave up his task, who, being equally astonished 
with him, resolved to try him the next day with a 
longer and a more difficult task, and to watch him 
at night when he retired to rest. Accordingly, 
Cyrillo was seen going to bed with great uneasi- 
ness, and soon was heard to sleep profoundly : 
but this did not continue long ; for, in about an 
hour after he lay down, he got up, lighted his can- 
dle, and sat down to study, where he completed 
his work as before. 

A mind like Cyrillo's, not naturally very strong, 
and never at rest, began, when he arrived at 
manhood, to become gloomy, solicitous, and de- 
sponding. In consequence of this turn of thinking, 
he resolved to leave the world and turn Carthu- 
sian, which is the most rigorous of all the religious 
orders. Formed for a severe and abstemious life, 
he was here seen to set lessons of piety to the 
whole convent, and to show that he deserved the 
approbation as well of his fellows in seclusion as 
of the whole order. But this good fame did not 
last long; for it was soon found that Cyrillo 
walked by night, and, as we are told of the fabled 



Penelope, undid in his sleep all the good actions 
for which he had been celebrated by day. The 
first pranks he played were of a light nature, very 
little more than running about from chamber to 
chamber, and talking a little more loosely than 
became one of his professed piety. As it is against 
the rules of the fraternity to confine any man by 
force to his cell, he was permitted in this manner 
to walk about ; and, though there was nothing 
very edifying in his sleeping conversation, yet the 
convent were content to overlook and pity his 
infirmities. 

Being carefully observed upon one of these 
occasions, the following circumstances offered : 
One evening, having fallen asleep on his chair in 
his cell, he continued immoveable for about an 
hour ; but then, turning about in the attitude of a 
listener, he laughed heartily at what he thought 
he heard spoken ; then snapping his fingers, to 
show he did not value the speaker, he turned 
towards the next person, and made a sign with 
his fingers as if he Wanted snuff : not being sup- 
plied, he seemed a little disconcerted ; and, pulling 
out his own box, in which there was nothing, he 
scraped the inside as if to find some; he next 
very carefully put up his box again ; and, looking 
round him with great suspicion, buttoned up the 
place of his frock where he kept it. In this man- 
ner he continued for some time immoveable ; but, 
without any seeming cause, flew into a most 
outrageous passion, in which he spared neither 
oaths nor execrations, which so astonished and 
scandalized his brother friars, that they left him 
to execrate alone. 

But it had been well if poor Cyrillo went no 
farther, nor driven his sleeping extravagances 
into guilt. One night he was perceived going very 
busily up to the altar, and, in a little beaufet 
beneath, to rummage with some degree of assi- 
duity. It is supposed that he wished to steal the 
plate which was usually deposited there, but which 
had accidentally been sent off the day before to be 
cleaned. Disappointed in this, he seemed to be 
extremely enraged ; but not caring to return to 
his cell empty-handed, he claps on one of the offi- 
cial silk vestments ; and finding that he could 
carry still more, he put one or two more over each 
other, and thus cumbrously accoutred, he stole off 
with a look of terror to his cell ; there hiding his 
ill got finery beneath his mattress, he laid himself 
down to continue his nap. Those who had watched 
him during this interval, were willing to see his 
manner of behaving the morning after. 

When Cyrillo awaked, he seemed at first a good 
deal surprised at the lump in the middle of his 
bed ; and, going to examine the cause, was still 
more astonished at the quantity of vestments that 
were bundled there : he went among his fellows 
of the convent, inquired how they came to be 
placed there, and learning the manner from 
them, nothing could exceed his penitence and 
contrition. 

His last, and greatest project, was considered 
of a still more heinous nature. A lady, who had 
long been a benefactress to the convent, happen- 
ing to die, was desirous of being buried in the 
cloister, in a vault which she had made for that 
purpose. It was there that she was laid, adorned 
with much finery, and a part of her owm jewels, 
of which she had great abundance. The solem- 
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E«AY XXV. 

LcrrsB, SL'ppoftSD Tu mt wmrrrKn mr a ccmmox ootxcil- 

nxn AT THK TIUM OF THK COItOWATMlV. 

Sib, — I have the honour of being a common- 
eouncilman, and am greatly pleased with a para- 
graph from Southampton in yours of yesterday. 
There we learn that the mayor and aldermen of 
that loval borough had the p^rticulai* satisfaction 
of celebrating the ro^al nuptials by a magnificent 
turtle-feast. By this means the gentlemen luid 
the pleasure of filling tlieir bellies and showing 
their loyaltv, together. I must confess it would 
give me pleasure to see some such method of 
testifying our loyalty practised in this metropolis, 
of which I am an unworthy member. Instead of 
presenting his majesty (God bless him) on every 
occasion with our formal addresses, we might thus 
sit comfortably down to dinner, and wish him 
prosDcrity in a sirloin of beef ; upon our army 
levelling the walls of a town or besieging a for. 
tification, we might at our city-feast imitate our 
brave troops, and demolish the walls of a venison 
pasty, or besiege the shell of a turtle, with as 
great a certainty of success. 

At present, however, we liave got into a sort of 
dry, unsocial manner of drawing up addresses 
upon every occasion ; and though I have attended 
upon six cavalcades, and two foot-processions, in 
a single year, yet I came away as lean and hungry 
as if I had been a juryman at the Old Bailey. 
Fojr my part, Mr. Printer, I don't see what is got 
by these processions and addresses, except an 
appetite ; and that, thank Heaven, we have all in 
a pretty good degree, without ever leaving our 
own houses for it. It is true, our gowns of maza- 
rine blue, edged with fur, cut a pretty figure 
enough, parading through the streets, and so my 
wife tells me.— In fact, I generally bow to all my 
acquaintance when thus in full dress : but, alas ! 
aa the proverb bos it, fine clothes will never 
fill the belly. 
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lomew fair. Veiy veU, going to Bartholomew 
lair, the whole eight is perfect rapture to us, who 
are only spectators once and away ; bat 1 am of 
opinion, that the wire-walker and the fire-eater 
find no socfa great sport in all this ; I am of opinion 
they had as lief remain behind the curtain, at their 
own pastimes, drinking beer, eating shrinips^ and 
smoking tobaceo. 

Besides what can we tell his majesty in all we 
eay on these occasions, but what he knows per- 
fectly well already ! I betiere, if I were to reckon 
up, 1 eould not find above five hundred diaafiected 
in the whole kingdom ; and here we are every day 
telling his majesty how loyal we are. Suppose 
the addreasea of a people, lor instanee, should run 
thus : — 

^ May it please your m — — y, we are many of us 
worth a hundred thousand pounds, and are pos- 
sessed of several otiier inestimable advantages. 
For the preservation of this money and those 
advantages, we are chiefly indebted to your 

m y. We are, therefore, once more assembled, 

to assure your m y of our fidelity. This, it is 

true, we have lately assured your m y five or 

six times ; but we are willing once more to repeat 
what can't be doubted, and to kiss your royal 
hand, and the queen's hand, and thus sincerely to 
convince you, that we shall never do anything to 
deprive you of one loyal subject, or any one of 
ourselves of one hundred thousand pounds." 
Should we not, upon reading such an address, 
think that people a little silly, who thus made such 
unmeaning professions ! Excuse me, Mr. Printer : 
no man upon earth hath a more profound respect 
for tlie abilities of the aldermen and common- 
council than I ; but I could wish they would not 
take up a monarch's time in these good-natured 
trifles, who, I am told, seldom spends a moment 
in vain. 

The example set by the city of London would 
probably be followed by every otlier community in 
the British empire. Thus we shall have a new 
set of addresses from every little borough with but 
four freemen and a burgess ; day after day shall 
we see them come up with hearts filled with grati- 
tude, ^* laying the vows of a loyal peo])le at the 
foot of the throne." Death I Mr. Printer, they'll 
hardly leave our courtiers time to scheme a single 
project for beating the French ; and our enemies 
may gain upon us, while we are thus employed in 
telling our governor how much we intend to keep 
them under. 

But a people by too frequent use of addresses 
may by this means come at last to defeat the very 
purpose for which they are designed. If we are 
thus exclaiming in raptures upon every occasion, 
we deprive ourselves of the powers of flattery. 



when there may be a real necessity. A boy three 
weeks ago swimming across the Thames, was every 
minute crjdng out for his amusement, '^I've got 
the cramp, Tve got the cramp ! " The boatmen 
pushed off once or twice, and they found it was 
fun ; he soon after cried out in earnest, but nobody 
believed him, and he sunk to the bottom. 

In short, sir, I am quite displeased with any 
unnecessary cavalcade whatever. I hope we shall 
soon have occasion to triumph, and then I shall 
be ready myself either to eat at a turtle feast, or 
to shout at a bonfire : and will either lend my 
faggot at the fire, or flourish my hat at every loyal 
health that may be proposed. 

I am, sir, &c. 



ESSAY XXVI. 

SECOND LBTTER, SUPPOSBD TO BR WRITTEN BY A COMMON- 
COUNCILMAN, DBSCRIBINO THE CORONATION. 

Sib, — I am the same common-councilman who 
troubled you some days ago. To whom can I 
complain but to you 1 for you have many a dismal 
correspondent : in this time of joy my wife does 
not choose to hear me, because, she says, I'm 
always melancholy when she's in spirits. I have 
been to see the coronation, and a fine sight it was, 
as I am told, to those who had the pleasure of 
being near spectators. The diamonds, I am told, 
were as thick as Bristol stones in a show-glass ; 
the ladies and gentlemen walked along, one foot 
before another, and threw their eyes about them, 
on this side and that, perfectly like clock-woric. 
O ! Mr. Printer, it had been a fine sight indeed, 
if there was but a little more eating. 

Instead of that, there we sat, penned up in our 
scaffolding, like sheep, upon a market day in Smith- 
field ; but the devil a thing could I get to eat 
(God pardon me for swearing) except the frag- 
ments of a plum-cake, that was all squeezed into 
crumbs in my wife's pocket, as she came through 
the crowd. You must know, sir, that in order to 
do the thing genteelly, and that all my family 
might be amused at the same time, my wife, my 
daughter, and I, took two-guinea places for the 
coronation, and I gave my two eldest boys (who 
by-the-by, are twins, fine children) eighteen-pence 
apiece to go to Sudrick fair, to see the court of the 
Black King of Morocco, which ^vill serve to please 
children well enough. 

That we might have good places on the scaffold- 
ing, my wife insisted upon going at seven o'clock 
in the evening before the coronation, for she said 
she would not lose a full prospect for the world. 
This resolution, I own, shocked me. " Grizzle," 
said I to her, ^ Grizzle, my dear, consider that 
you are but weakly, always ailing, and will never 
bear sitting all night upon the scaffold. You 
remember what a cold you got the last fast-day 
by rising but half an hour before your time to go 
to church, and how I was scolded as the cause of 
it. Besides, my dear, our daughter Anna Amelia 
Wilhelmina Carolina will look like a perfect fright 
if she sits up : and you know the girl's face is 
something at her time of life, considering her for- 
tune is but small." — ** Mr. Grogan," replied my 
wife, "Mr. Gi'ogan, this is always the case, when 
you find me in spirits ; I don't want to go, not I, 
nor I don't care whether I go at all ; it is seldom 



that I am in spirits, but this is always the case !" 
In short Mr. Printer, what will you have on't ? to 
the coronation we went. 

What difficulties we had in getting a coach ; 
how we were shoved about in die mob ; how I 
had my pocket picked of the last new almanack, 
and my steel tobacco-box ; how my daughter lost 
half an eye-brow, and her laced shoe in a gutter ; 
my wife's lamentation upon this, with the adven- 
tures of a crumbled plum-cake ; relate all these ; 
we suffered this and ten times more before we got 
to our places. 

At last, however, we were seated. My wife is 
certainly a heart of oak ; I thought sitting up in 
the damp night- air would have killed her ; I have 
known her for two months take possession of our 
easy chair, mobbed up in flannel nighfc-caps, and 
trembling at a breath of air ; but she now bore 
the night as merrily as if she bad sat up at a 
christening. My daughter and she did not seem 
to value it a farthing. She told me two or three 
stories that she knows will always make me laugh, 
and my daughter sung me "The Noontide Air," 
towards one o'clock in the morning. However, 
with all their endeavoura, I was as cold and as 
dismal as ever I remember, if this be the plea- 
sure of a coronation, cried I to myself, I had 
rather see the Court of King Solomon in all his 
Glory, at my ease in Bartholomew fair. 

Towards morning, sleep began to come fast 
upon me : and the sun rising and warming the 
air, still inclined me to rest a little. You must 
know, sir, that I am naturally of a sleepy consti- 
tution ; I have often sat up at table with my eyes 
open, and have been asleep all the while. What 
will you have on't ? just about eight o'clock in the 
morning I fell asleep. I fell into the most pleas- 
ing dream in the world. I shall never forget it ; 
I dreamed that I was at my lord mayor's feast, 
and had scaled the crust of a venison pasty ; I 
kept eating and eating, in my sleep, and thought I 
could never have enough. After some time the 
pasty methought was taken away, and the dessert 
was brought in its room. Thought I to myself, if 
I have not got enough of venison, I am resolved 
to make it up by the largest snap at the sweet- 
meats. Accordingly I grasped a whole pyramid ; 
the rest of the guests seeing me with so much, one 
gave me a snap, the other gave me a snap ; I was 
pulled this way by my neighbour on my right 
hand, and that way by my neighbour on the left, 
but still kept my ground without flinching, and 
continued eating and pocketing as fast as I could. 
I never was so pulled and handled in my whole 
life. At length, however, going to smell to a 
lobster that ky before me, methought it caught 
me with its claws fast by the nose.^ The pain I 
felt upon this occasion is inexpressible ; in fact, 
it broke my dream ; when, awaking, I found my 
wife and daughter applying a smelling-bottle to 
my nose, and telling me it was time to go home ; 
they assured me every means had been tried to 
awake me, while the procession was going forward, 
but that I still continued to sleep till the whole 
ceremony was over. Mr. Printer, this is a hard 
case, and as I read your most ingenious work, it 
will be some comfort, when I see this inserted, to 

find that 1 write for it too. 

I am, sir, your most distressed humble, servant, 

L. Grogan. 
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